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CONTROL  OR  FOREST  PESTS 
Purpose  Statement 

The  programs  conducted  under  this  appropriation  were  authorized  by  the 
Plant  (Quarantine  Act  of  1912,  as  amended  (j  U.S.C.  I5I-I67),  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  147a),  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  approved  June 
25,  1947  (16  U.S.C.  Sup. I,  594-1  to  594-5),  and  the  Lea  Act  (white  pine 
blister  rust  control) (16  U.S.C.  594a). 

Control  activities  aga,inst  gypsy  moth  have  been  conducted  since  1905» 
and  against  white  pine  blister  rust  since  I916,  but  the  Forest  Pest  Con¬ 
trol  Act ■ of  June  25,  1947  provided  for  the  first  time  authority  for  co¬ 
operative  work  on  State  and  privately-owned  lands  against  all  types  of 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  destructive  to  forests.  The  activities 
for  v/hich  specific  appropriations  are  provided  are  as  follows! 


(1)  Gjjrpsy  and  brovm-tail  moth  control 'work,  conducted  in  timberland 
areas  along  the  western  border  of  the  Nev'  England  section  to 
repel  advance  to  the  west  and  to  eradicate  progressively  to  the 
east. 

(2)  Control  work  on  other  forest  insect  pests  and  diseases,  in¬ 
cluding  the  white  pine  blister  rust,  involving  suppression  of 
infestations  injurious  to  timber  stands. 

(3)  Surveys  on  forest  lands  to  detect  and  appraise  infestP-tions  of 
forest  insect  pests  and  tree  diseases,  and  in  cooperation  with 
research  units  to  recommend  protective  measures. 

The  control  programs  are  carried  on  jointly  by  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  under  the  technical  direction  and  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  plant  (Quarantine.  The  cooperating  Federal  agencies  include 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  (Quarantine  and  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Park  Service,  Office  of 
Land  Utilization,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 


^he  programs  are  administered  by  existing  field  offices  maintained  by  the 
several  cooperating  agencies  in  the  affected  forest  regions.  The  personnel 
engaged  in  this  work  have  been  included  in  the  statements  of  the  coopera¬ 
ting  agencies  which  appear  elsewhere. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 
estimate , 

1951 


Appropriated  funds 


$5,266,200 


$6,220,000 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1950  Estimates,  1951 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplemental^ 


Item 

Total 

anticipated 
available. , 

1950  a/ 

Budget 
estimates , 

1951  ■ 

• 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Control  of  forest  pests; 

G^/psy  and  brown- tail  moths  ,  ♦ 
Eohest  pest  control  act  ,,,,, 
White  pine  blister  rust 

Total  available  . 

19^9  balance  available  in 

1950  . . . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

$585,000 

1,454,204 

3.677.400 

$613,-500 

1,006,500 

4,600,000 

+$28,500 

-447,704 

+922,600 

5.716,604 

-450, 4o4 

6,220,000 

+  503,396 

+450, 4o4 

5.266,200 

6.220,000 

+953,200 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  structure  proposed 
in  the  1951  Budget  Estimate. 


(a)  Preamble 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets) 

Eor  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  operations,  measures, 
or  surveys  necessary  to  eradicate,  suppress,  control,  or  to 
prevent  or  retard  the  spread  of  insects  or  diseases  which  en¬ 
danger  forest  trees  on  any  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
such  quarantine  measures  relating  thereto  as  may  be  necessary 
pursuant  to  the  Plant  Q,uarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912,  as 
amended  (j  U.  S.  C.  I5I-I67) ,  including  personal  services  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  [and],  the  purchase  (not  to  exceed 
four)  and  operation  and  maintenance  of  airplanes,  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  alteration  of  necessary  buildings;  Provided,  That 
the  cost  of  constructing  or  purchasing  any  one  building  and 

site  (except  one  building  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts  to  cost 

not  to  exceed  $23,500),  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  constructing 

a  water  supply  or  sanitary  system  and  connecting  the  same  with 

any  such  building,'  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,  and  the  cost  of 

altering  any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 

exceed  $2,500»  9-s  follows : 

CEAFGE  I  IT  LANGUAGE 


The  change  provides  for: 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  a  headquarters  office  at  Greenfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $32,500.  Additional  funds  are 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  the  need  for  the  purchase  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  increase  statement  for  ” Gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moths" 
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(2)  Limited  general  authority  to  construct  and  alter  buildings 
within  available ■ funds  required  for, carrying  out  the  con¬ 
tract  xerograms-  Construction  or  the  purchase ' of  any  one 
building,  including  the  site,  would  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  (exclusive  of  water  supply  or  sanitary 
system).  Alterations  of  any  one  building  would  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

Immediate  needs  for  these  limited  authorities  involve  both 
the  gypsy  moth  and  blister  rust  control  programs. 

The  g^XPsy  moth  project  has  approximately  S  temporary  build¬ 
ings  (CCC  Camp  t:/pe)  located  at  Moosic,  Pennsylvania  which 
are  used  to  store  supplies  and  equipment,  to  do  minor  re¬ 
pair  ’work,  and  for  field  headquarters  for  personnel.  With 
the  successful  completion  of  gypsy  nioth  eradication  work  in 
that  area,  most  or  all  of  these  buildings  should  be  moved 
to  New  York  State  for  similar  usage.  As  this  v/ork  progress¬ 
es  in  that  State,  it  v;ill  probably  be  advisable  to  move 
them  several  times  during  the;  next  few  years  so  they  may  be 
located  in  the  immediate  work  area. 

The  gj^sy  moth  project  is  operating  one  large  DC-3 
aircraft  and  ha.s  an  additional  plane  of  this  t:'/pc  available 
for  conditioning  into  a  spray  unit,  for  which  ha,ngar  space 
is  not  available.  At  present,  after  the  seasonal  spray 
operations  are  completed,  it  is  necessary  to  do  all  recon¬ 
ditioning  of  these  planes  out-of-doors  and  thus  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  One  of  the  ships  is  hangared  at  an  air¬ 
port  in  Maine  during  the  winter  at  a  cost  of  $50.00  per 
month.  The  second  ship  is  covered  and  stored  out  doors  at 
the  a,irport  in  Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts.  It -is  esti¬ 
mated  that  adequate  hangar  space  at  that  location,  of' 
demount  able- type  construction,  vrould  cost  $10,000.  This 
would  be  an  economical  investment,  would  afford  protection 
to  government  property,  and  vrould  greatly  fa.cilitate  nec- 
essa,ry  repairs  and  maintenance  operations. 

In  California  and  Oregon  seasonal  blister  rust  control  field 
oper=.tions  are  conducted  in  remote  forest  areas.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  strategic  location  of  3  or  4  temporary  or 
semi -permanent  buildings  in  these  forest  ^’reas  for  use  as 
storehouses  and  office  headquarters  in  the  field.  Each 
season  it  is  now  necessary  to  transport  cajnp  equipment  from 
Oakla.nd,  California,  to  the  field,  and  bring  it  back  in  the 
fall.  This  involves  long  hauls  up  to  I50  or  more  miles. 

All  of  this  equipment  could  be  left  in  the  field,  if  build¬ 
ings  were  available  in  vnich  to  store  plumbing  supplies, 
cooking  utensils,  cooking  stoves,  hot-water  tanks,  cots, 
eradication  tools,  parts  of  spray  equipment,  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  proposed  buildings  would  provide  needed  field 
office  headquarters  for  supervisors,  foremen,  checkers  and 
other  technical  men  directing  and  supervising  vrork  during 
the  field  season.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  a  lesser 
extent  to  work  in  the  Northv/estern  region. 
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(b)  G-ypsy  Hxid  Brown-tail  Moths 


Appropriation  -^ct,  1950  . . * . . .  $575>000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  -  supplemental  . . .  •  10 ,000 

Base  for  I95I  .  535.000 

Budget  "stiraate,  195^  . .  613 » 500 

Increase  . +2^,500 


sum  ARY  OF  IFCREASES,  I95I 

For  the  pi'rchase  of  a  building  at  Greenfield,  Mass., 
principally  for  use  as  a.  headquarters  for  gypsy 

moth  control  (non-recurring)  . . . 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951.  adjustments 
under  F.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  apart 
of  fiscal  year  1950  . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

C  estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

(  estimatcc 

Project 

1949 

P.  L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1.  Inspection  and 
certification  for  . 
gypsy  and  brovrn- 
ta.il  moth  control  . 

2.  Gypsy  and  brovm- 
tail  moth  control  . 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs,  P .L.  429  . . • 

Unobligated  balance  , 

$161,255 

456,003 

2,1^ 

$151,300 

433,700 

[10,000] 

+$1,500 

+  3,500 

[+5,000] 

+$23,500^0 

$152, goo 

460,700 

[15,000] 

Total  available  .... 

619 .39g 

5S5,0OO 

+5,000(2) 

+23,500 

613,500 

Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
"Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . 

Antic  ip  a.ted  pay 

adjustment  supple¬ 
mental  . 

-793 

-10,000 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  . 

61s, 600 

575,000 

+23,500 

+5,000 
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The  increfi.se  of  $2S,500  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(l)  Increase  of  $23 » 500  under  the  project  ^G-ypsy  “^nd  brovfn-tPvil  moth 

control”  to  purchase  n  building  in  Q-reenfield,  Massachusetts  to  pro¬ 

vide  headqgnrters  for  field  operations  (non-recurring) . 

ITeed  for  Increase;  Office  space  for  headquarters  of  the  Division 
of  Gypsy  Moth  Control  is  now  being  rented  from  the  City  of 
Greenfield,  Mass^^chusetts.  The  building  occupied  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  was  purchased  by  the  city  for  school  purposes,  but  they 
have  now  determined  that  the  building  is  not  required  for 
their  needs.  City  officials  have  informally  indicated  their 
willingness  to  sell  the  building  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
approximately  $23»500*  lli-e  building  is  a,  warehouse- type  struc¬ 
ture  of  concrete  construction,  and  can  be  placed  in  first-class 
condition  by  repairs  to  the  roof,  windov;-sills ,  etc.,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,  It  is  estimated  that  to  replace  the 
building  would  cost  about  $100,000.  Approximately  S,000  square 
feet  of  space  in  this  building  are  occupied  by  the  Division  of 
Gypsy  Moth  Control,  and  if  the  building  v/ere  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  approximately  5i000  square  feet  of  addition¬ 
al  space  vrould  be  available  to  house  other  units  of  the  Bureau 
or  other  Federal  agencies  conducting  vrork  in  that  area.  Green¬ 
field  is  a  desira.ble  location  for  headquarters  for  aH  work 
areas  of  the  gypsy  moth  project.  Other  suitable  spa.ee  in 
Greenfield  or  within  a.  RO-mile  radius  is  very  difficult  to  find, 
and  a  canvass  indicates  that  the  cost  of  renting  necessary 
space  would  considerably  exceed  the  cost  of  purchasing  -'nd  main¬ 
taining  this  building.  Therefore,  purchase  of  the  building  is 
recommended  to  provide  economical,  and  efficient  housing  for 
Federal  activities. 

( 2 )  Increase  of  $5»000  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  ^^djust- 

ments  under  P.  L.  429  which  ^'^ere  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  1950- 
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'  ’  •  SIEATUS  OF  PROGEAfJl  ■  . 

Current  activities  are  directed  toward  the  eradication  and  control'" 
of  gypsy  and  hrown-tail  moths  and  include  quarantine  measures  to 
prevent  their  further  spreads  The  work  is  done  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q;uarant ine ,  •  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  governments  and  private  interests. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends; 

1*  InspoQtdeh,. and  certification  of  products  to  prevent  spread 

..  ...V.  hy  artificial  meahs.  •  . 

"  ^procedure  was  authorized  on  April  15.  19^9  to  permit 

Certification  of  plants  from  nursery  areas  which  had  heen 

'  treated  with  ann'ual  applications  of  DDT  under  supervision. 

In  Juno,  several  nurseries  purchased  mist  blowers  and 
sprayers,  and  troa,ted  over  200  acres  of  plaints.  More 
growers  are  planning  such  treatments  during  the  pre-larvae 
period  in  1950*,  This  provides  appropriate  safeguards,  re¬ 
duces  inconvenience  to  the  growers,  and  lightens  the  in¬ 
spection  and  certification  load  during. peak  shipping 
periods,  thus  reducing  complaints  due  to  delays,,  occasioned 
by  plant  inspection. 

’  Inspectors  work  with  shippers  and  producers  to  point  out 
the  benefits  of  selecting  areas  free  from  gypsy  moth  or  ap- 
.  ..  plying  treatments  to  suppress  infestations  in  sections 

where  lumber,* pulpwood,  and  quarry  products  are  produced. 
Where  regulated  articles  are  produced  or  processed  in  a 
manner  to  free  them  of  any  infestation  they  may  be  certified 
under  special  agreements  with  the  producers. 

On  April  1,  194'9  Canada  issued  a  revised  quarantine  which 

requires  a  certificate  of  inspection  on  infestible  products 
from  gypsy  moth  quarantined  states.  In  the  following 
throe  months,  about  1,400,000  board  feet  of  lumber  and 
:  ■  115,000  logs  were  certified  by  project  inspectors  for  ship¬ 

ment  to  Canada*  - 

■  Fumigation  proce-durcs  for  killing,  ^psy  moth  eggs  on  cut 

evergreen  trees  and  bou^s  were'  piodified  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  circulating  fans  in  trep,ted  cars  when  the  dosage 
of  methyl  bromide'  j^as  increased.  These  changes  simplified 
the  treating  work,,  which  was  done  by  the  shipper,  and  yet 
assured  100^  kill  of  gypsy  moth  eggs. 

2 •  '  Control  and  survey  operations. 

Approximately  195 >000  acres  or  3P4  square  miles  of  infested 

forest  areas  were  sprayed  with'  DPT  by  Federal  and  State 
cooperating  agencies  during  19^9  in  the  work  areas  in 
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Pennsylvania,  Now  York,  ahd‘ Western  ITew  England.  This  work 
included  treatment  of  more  than  33fOOO  acres  which  cora- 
prised  the  known  inf O'stdd  area  where  ^psy  moth,  infestation  ■ 
:  was  found  during  1948 -in  Budks  County,  Penney Ivaniai  The 
■xnsQC'ti'cides,  solvents,  and‘ most  of  the  ground  personnel 
for  spraying  in.  the  regular  work  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Yo'rkj-and  western  Massachusetts,  were  fumish'ed  hy  the 
State  and  local  cooperators. 

Of  special  interest  and  significance  was  the  locally  in~ 

.  stjgated'.  program  .'in'  Barnstahle.ACOi^ty'i^irltossachusett  s  '.wherg  ‘ 

the  State  ,  the  county,  and  the  towns  ...organized. -gnid.  treated 

nearly  230.000  acres,  furnishing  insecticides,  labor,  and 
all.airc;r^t.:Ti^d.  except  one.  ■ -lEie -Bureau' .cooperated. 'by 
furnishing,  technical  assi5tan;Ce,\Vand..e'quiptoGht  .Including 
»  .  '  one  airplane,  .  Ag,  a.  result  .of  this. Vork; and  for:.' :the..‘ first 
time  in  more  than  3O  years  this  area,  which  is  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  .general  infestation  and  has  been  heavily  infested 
and  defoliated  each' year,  was  free  from  defoliation  during 
fhe-  current  season.-  ■  .  . 


The  adaptability,  effectiveness,  and"  economy  of  the  DC-3 

type  of  airplane  for  use  in  spraying  forest  areas  was 
fully  demonstrated.  One  such  plane,  which  was  equipped 
with  spray  apparatus  developed  and  installed  by  Pedoral 
personnel,  sprayed  more  than  106,.000,; acres  during.  1949* 

Ho  viable  gypsy  moths' have  been' found  since  treatment  was 

applied  in  work  areas  in  Pennsyl-vania,  Eew  York,  or  in 

western  Hew  England.  A  few  male  moths  have  been  detected 
in  Barnstable  County  but  these  may  be  stragglers  from 
nearby  heavily  infested' areas.  Careful  observations  in 
all  treated  areas  confirm  previous  conclusions  that  in  the 
low  dosages  used  .in  gypsy  mo.th  control,  DPT- may  .be  applied 
with  no  significant  .effect  on  bees,  .birds-,  or  pther,  wild¬ 
life-. 


gurvey  of  Spray  Treatment  Work  Areas  in  Pennsylvania, 


Hew  York, 

and  v;e stern  iTew  England  ' 

• 

Acres 

Treated  with  DDT  by  .  : 

State  .  . 

Aircraft. 

Mist  -Blowers 

:  Knap  sacks 

Total 

Pennsylvania 

32,170 

;...  18,486  ...  . 

.  ■ 

-  50,999 

Eew  York 

129,690 

6,670  '  : 

11 

136,371 

Connecticut 

85' 

'  4,148 

0 

6,233 

Vermont  <  ' 

235  . 

2,0.85v  . 

.  ■  2 

2,322 

Massachusetts  ex- 

- 

'  ■ . 

elusive  of  Barn¬ 
stable  Co-unty 

3. -059 

.,  -.3,059 

Subtotals 

162,180 

29,3S9 

3.615 

194, 9sS 

Barnstable  County, M  .  .. 

228,396 . 

...  •  .1.435' 

0  . 

.229.  S31 

Total 

390.576..,  ... 

. 30,326 

3,615  . 

424.815 

~  g  - 

(c)  Porest  Pest  Control  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . .  $750,000 

Anticipated  pay  act  supplemental, . .  3,800 

Activities  transferred  in  the  1951  estimates  from  "Control  of 
emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases",  for 

detection  surveys  and  control  operations  . 2^0,000 

Base  for  I95I  . 1,003,800- 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  .  1,006,300 

Increase  .  +2,700 


Note:  There  is  no  change  in  the  amount  req.uested  for  this  item  in  1951, 
except  an  amount  of  $2,700  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay 
adjustments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal 
year  1950.  However,  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  funds  available  for  obli¬ 
gation  in  fiscal  year  195^  to  the  availability  in  1950  of  a  prior  year* 
balance  of  $450, 4o4, 


PROJECT  STATEriENT 
(On  available  funds  basis) 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


• " 1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1,  Detection  and 
appraisal  sur¬ 
veys  . 

i $39,057 

$289,381 

+$2,400' 

-$11,081 

$280,700 

2,  Operations  to 
control  destruc¬ 
tive  forest 
pests  on  lands 
irrespective  of 
ownership  . 

6i4,827 

1,164,823 

+300 

-><39,323 

725,800 

Total  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs, 

P.L.  429  . . 

Unobligated 

balance  . . . 

[-  -] 

1.791 

1 — I 

OQ 

I  0 

0 

I  L_J 

[■<■2.700] 

[6,500] 

Total  avail¬ 
able  . . 

655,675 

1,454,204 

+2,700(2) 

-450,4o4(i) 

1,006,500 

Transferred  from 
"Control  of 
emergency  out¬ 
breaks  of  in¬ 
sects  and  plant 

diseases"  . 

1948  appropria¬ 
tion  obligated 
in  1949  . ^ 

— 

.221,079 

-250,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project . .  .  , , 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease  : 

P  L  4?Q  •  .1951 

adjuUmentI  ;( estimated) 

1949  balance 
available  in 

1950  . . 

Anticipated  pay 
adjustment  sup¬ 
plemental  . 

+450, 4oJ^ 

■  -450,^4' 

-3,800 

»  • 

• 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate 

885,000 

750,000 

The  1950  Program;  Information  from  inspections  during  the  19^9  season  dis*- 
closed  that  major  outbreaks  of  infested  forest  pests  in  many  sections  of 
'the  country  xiiill  need  to  he  controlled  in  1950  to  prevent  extensive  losses, 
(a)  Spruce  hud'worm  has  approximately  one  million  acres  of  valuable  timber 
in  Oregon  and  a  much  greater  area  is  subject  to  infestation  unless  control 
measxires  are  applied.  The  effective  program  initiated  in  19^9  is  being 
continued,  (b)  An  Englemann  spruce  bark  beetle  Outbreak  has  killed  approxh 
mately  25  percent  of  spruce  in  Colorado  during  the  past  four  years,  repre¬ 
senting  approximately  4  billion  boardfeet  of  timber.  Smaller,  isolated 
infestations  spreading  from  this  outbreak  expose  some  of  the  more  important 
stands  remaining  in  this  and  neighboring  States,  Unless  these  new  infesta¬ 
tions  are  suppressed. even  more  extensive  damage  oust  be  anticipated  during 
the  next  few  years.  To  effectively  suppress  these  outbreaks  involves  treat¬ 
ment  of  approximately  460,000  trees,  (c)  Some  additional ■  work  is  urgently 
needed  to  complete  suppression  of  the  bark  beetle  outbreak  on  the  Targhee^ 
Teton  Forest  in  Northwest  Wyoming  before  further  spread  takes  place, 

(d)  A  bark  beetle  infestation  on  the  Thompson  River  in  Montana  threatens 
valuable  stands  of  matiire  timber  on  both  Federal  and  private  lands. 


Other  smaller  projects  to  receive  attention  include  spruce  bark  beetle  in 
Maine,  bark  beetle  in  the  Black  Kills  of  South  Dakota,  and  bark- beetles  in 
white  pine  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  in  Idaho,' 

In  all  cases  the  work  on  State  and  private  lands  will  be  jointly  financed 
with  the  Federal  Government  assuming  hot  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  over¬ 
all  cost.  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  undertake  aggressive  control  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  season  when  the  most  effective  work  can  be  done,  it  now 
appears  that  supplemental  funds  may  be  required  in.  the  1950*  fi-scal  year, 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  Decrease  of  $450, 4o4  under  projects  I  and  2  on  a  total  available  funds 

basis, The  reduction  of  $450, 4o4  in  total  available  funds  will  be  applied 

against  the  project  for  detection  and  appraisal  surveys  in  the  amount  of 
$11,081  and  the  project  on  operations  to  control  destructive  forest  pests 
on  lands  irrespective  of  ownership  in  the  amount  'of  $439>'323, 

(2)  Increase  of  $2,700  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  195i  pa-y  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P,  L,  429~^ich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 
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■ STATUS  -OP  PR0GRAi4  ; 

Current  Activitios.  This  program  cQntGnplatGs -carrying  out  the^ 
purposes,  of  the  Porest  Post  Control  Act,  approved  ■June 
which  established  a  national  policy. to  protect  and  preserve 
forest  resources  of  the  United  States  from  destructive  insebt 
pests  and  diseases,  thereby  enhancing  the  growth  and  maintenance 
of  forests,  promote  stability  of  forest-using,  industries, aid  in 
forest  fire  control,  conserve  forest  cover  on  watersheds,  and 
protect  recreational  and  cither  values  of  forests* < 

The  Bureau  of  Jlntqmalogy  and  Plant  Quarantine  is  responsible  for 
detection  and  appraisal  surveys  and  for  .leadership  in  cooperative 
control  programs  conducted  on  State  and  privately "awned  lands. 

The  Porest  Service,  conducts  control  activities  on  lands  under  its 
jurisdiction.  The  various  units  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  resp^pnsible  for  control  activities  conducted  on  lands  under 
their  jurisdiction* 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends: 

Detection  and  Appraisal  Surveys  , 

Additional  funds  wore  provided  in  195^  detection  and  appraisal 
surveys  under  the  Porest  Pest  Control  Act*  The  nev;  work  has  been 
initiated  and  field  headquarters  for  activities  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  eight  stations  located  in  various  forest  areas  of  the 
country.  .  The  program  calls  for  surveys  to  detect  infestations  of 
forest  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.,  appraisals  to  determine 
the  status  and  importance  of  those  which  are  found,  and,  .in  co- 
•  operation  with  research  units,  preparation  of  recommendations  for 
control  measures  'when  these  are  indicated.  ' 

r  ; 

•'i  ■  •  '  '  Control  Operations 

The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  ISkS,  .provided 
for  operations  to  control  various  forest  insect  pests.  .These 
funds,*  which  be’eamd  available  June  23,  19^.9,  were  fop?  use  through 
September  •i9^9,  and  allotments  were  made  to  t,he  Pore.st  Service 
($653,000)  ,  llationar  Park  Service  of  the  Dcp^tme'nt  of  the 
Interior  ($30,000),  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine  ($62,000)*.  Part  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Bureau  ofv 
EntomolOj^r  and  Plant  Quarantine  wbre  used  to  provide  technical 
advice  to  the  Pederal  agencie s , car ry ing  out  various  control  pro¬ 
jects;  and  a  part  was  used  to  carry  out  certain,, phase 3  of  a 
cooperative  experimental  control  project  on  spruce  budworm  in  the 
State ’Cf  Maine*  The  allocation  to  the  National  Barfe  Service  pro¬ 
vided  for  work  to  control'an  infestation  of  mountain  pine  beetle 
in- the  Teton  National  Park*  The  Porest  Service  allocation  was 
used  for  several  control  projects.  .The  funds  became  available  so 
late  in  the  season  that  it  was  not  possible  to  do  all  of  the  work 


that  was  contemplated*  In  fact  no  v/ork  was  done  on  the  Ooeur 
d'Alene  National  forest  in  Idaho  where  a  serious  infestation  oc^ 
curred  in  white  pine.  Swimaiy  reports  of  the  cohtrol  work  have 
not  "been  completed,  and  the-jrc,sults  canno't  he  appraised  ao- 
curately  until  surveys  have  been  completed.  Comments  on  some  of 
the  projects  follow: 

(a)  Tar ghee-le ton  Project. 

Control  operations  in  the  national  forests”  v/cre  tci^ 
minated  July  22,  where  l4,5^9  trees  were  treated*  In 
some  ayeas  ithe  number  of  trees  treated  was  somev/hat 
.  higher  than -estimates- on  the  survey  had  indicated  would 
be  necossaiy/  in.  other  areas  they  were  lov;er.  In  the 
Teton  National  -park  treatment  xms  applied  oii’ 5»963  'hcres, 
with  3»3^9  trees  treated.  This  is  44  percent*  of  the 
total  known  trees  that  should  have' been  treated* 

(b)  Thompson  River  Project. 

A  serious  bark  beetle  'outbreak  in  the  Thompson  River  area 
on  privately-ovnied  land  and_on  part  of  the  Flathead 
National  forest  v;as  combatted  through  a  cooperative  con- 
,  trol  program  to  protect  valuable  lodgepole  pine  and  pon-  - 

'■  .derosa  pine.  Private  owners  cpntributed  about  one-^third 

,  of  the  cost  of  control  work  v/hich  was  administered  by  the 
forest  Service*  •  „ 

( c)  Spruce  .Budvrorm  .in  Oregon* 

Control  applications  of  DPT  v;ore  made  from  aircraft  against 
the  sioruce  budworm  in  two  sections  in  Oregon*— -one  in  tbie 
fugone  area  involving  l66,000  acres  and  the  other  in  the 
Mount  Hood  area  involving  106,0,00  acres*  The  activities 
v/ere  carried  on  cooperatively  by  federal,  State,  and  pri" 
vate  agencies.  Work  appeo.red  to  have  been  vety'  successful 
^  ’  as  these  two  ’areas  stand  out  as  green  islands  of  protected 
trees'  in  contrast'Vto  some  of  the  surrounding  area  where 
light  infestations  of  spruce  budworm  occur .  .r It  "seems 
likely  that  f-urther  treatments.,  will  be  required  ih  th^-s 
area  during  the  next  spring*  .  p?  , 

( d)  '  Spruce  Rudwomn  in  Maine* .  • 

funds  provided  becaxae  .available  too  late  to  carry  on  the 
contemplated  experimental  test  over  some  2Qf 000  acres  in 
Maine.  Small  plots  were  treated  with  various  insecticidal., 
formulations  late  in  the  season*  The  results . of  these 
tests  suggest  that  infestations  of .spruce  budworm  in  this 
area  may  be  controlled  by  means  of  aircraft  if  insecticides 
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are  properly  applied  and  properly  timed.  Current  infor¬ 
mation  indicates  the  population  of  spruce  hudworm  in  this 
area  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  expected  that  serious 
defoliation  will  occur  next  season  over  part  of  the 
area  and  that  in  some  sections  it  may  he  of  such  severity 
as  to  cause  death  of  the  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  control  projects  were  carried  on  in  the 
Black  Hills  area  of  South  Dakota  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks 
area  to  protect  ponderosa  pine  from  the  Black  Hills  hark  beetle. 
Information  as  to  the  results  of  these  control  operations  v;ill  he 
available  at  a  later  date. 


rj'i'-  «  ■.  ;■  'i  '  '  ’  '■  '■'■  ' 

■■i  . ,  ,v  ' 

.;  ■■  ■ .  r;,,  ^ 


s 
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(d)  White  Pine  Blister  Rust 


Appropriation  Act ,  1950  .  $3*^^5>000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental- .  32,400 

Base  for  I951' . . . ' .  3,677,400 

Budget  Estimate,  195^  . ’ .  4,600,000 

Increase  . .  +922 , 60O 


SmiARY  OE  IFCEEASES,  19  5 1 

To  accelerate  initial  work  and  rework  on  State  and  private 
lands;  to  enable  the  Department  to  match  funds  for  ribes 


eradication  provided  by  cooperating  State  and  private 
agencies;  and  to  exten,d  control  work  on  National  Eorest 

lands  in  the  '’hstern  white  pine  region . .' .  +900»000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951»  adjustments 
under  1.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 

fiscal  year  1950  . . .  +22,600 


PROJECT  STATEPIENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

(estimated' 

Project 

l9>+9 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1.  Leadership,  co¬ 
ordination  and 
technical  direc¬ 
tion  of  wblte 
pine  blister  rust 
control  (Entomol¬ 
ogy  and  Plant 
•.quarantine)  .  . . 

$727, 90s 

8752,400 

+$11,300 

$763,700 

2.  Blister  rust 
quarantine  en¬ 
forcement  (Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant 
^quarantine)  .... 

14.987 

15.500 

+  100 

—  ^ 

15,600 

3.  Blister  rust 
control  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  na¬ 
tional  forests 
(Eorest  Service) 

1,969,721 

1,936,450 

+10,700 

+$250,000(1) 

2,197,150 

4.  Cooperative 
blister  rust  con¬ 
trol  on  State  and 
privately-owned 
lands  (Entomology 
and  Plant  (.quar¬ 
antine)  ........ 

442,521 

407,700 

+  500; 

+650,000(1) 

1,053,200 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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1950 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

( estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429. 
adjustment 

Other 

Total  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs ,  P .L . 

429  . 

Unobligated  bal¬ 
ance  . 

12,951 

[32,400] 

[+22,600] 

[+5.100] 

[6oaoo] 

Total  available,. 
Uepartment  of 
Agriculture  . 

3,168,088 

3,112,050 

+22,600 

+900. OOQ 

4.0^4.650 

Transfer  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior 
for  blister  rust 
control  opera¬ 
tions  on  lands 
under  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior 

582,000 

565,350 

565.350 

Total  available  .  . 

3.750,088 

3, 677. TO 

+22,600(2) 

+900,000 

4,600,000 

.^Transfer  to  "Sal¬ 
aries  and  Ex¬ 
penses,  Office. of 
Information,  De¬ 
partment  of  Ag¬ 
riculture"  . 

Transfer  in  1950 
estima^tes  from 
"Printing  and 
binding,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . 

5.157 

-5,245 

-32,400 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate 

3.750.000 

3,645,000 

• 

t 

The  increase  of  $922,600  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(1)  Increase  of  $900,000  under  projects  3  4  to  accelerate  initial  work 

and  rework  on  State  and  private  lands;  to  enable  the  Department  to  match 

funds  for  ribes  eradication  provided  by  cooperating  State  and  private 

agencies;  and  to  expand  control  work  on  ITational  Forest  lands  in  the 

If^estern  white  pine  region  v/here  the  rust  is  causing  serious  damage. 

Objective;  To  protect  the  white  pine  forests  of  the  nation  from  blister 
rust  depletion  by  controlling  tiiis  disease  in  white  pine  forest  areas. 

Importance  of  white  pines.  'White  pines  are  valuable  forest  and  ornamental 
trees  in  the  28  States  where  blister  rust  is  present.  They  have  been  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  cbnomy  of  the  country  and  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  its  settlement  and  development.  The  dollar  value  of 
this  past  contribution  to  the  national  welfare  is  inestimable.  Although 
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drawn  on  heavily  for  many  decades,  this  forest  resource  is  still  an 
important  factor  in  our  economy  and  provides  the  raw  material  for 
widespread  logging,  milling  and  mar].ufac tuning  industries.  The  wood 
brings  top  prices  on  the  market,  and  is  considered  especially  valu¬ 
able  because  of  its  quality  and  vforkability .  White  pines  have  high 
aesthetic  and  recreational  values  and  some  are  extensively  used  for 
reforestation.  The  national  wood  supply  situation  indicates  that 
the  country  viill  continue  to  need  all  of  the  white  pine  it  can  pro¬ 
duce.  In  19^5  white  pine  saw-timber  on  commercial  forest  land  was- 
estimated  at  55*6  billion  board  feet,  Stumpage  value  at  $10.00  per 
thousand  board  feet  vrould  be  $55^>000,000.  The  lumber  value  at  the 
mill  would  be  about  three  times  this  amount  and  the  manufactured 
value  still  higher.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
young  growth  vrhich  has  a  high  potential  value  as  future  timber  crops. 
Control  of  blister  rust  is  necessary  in  a  large  part  of  the  white- 
pine  forest  area  to  maintain  these  trees  as  commercial  timber  species. 

I'Teed  for  Increase;  The  blister  rust  control  problem  involves  the  re¬ 
moval  and  suppression  of  ribes  on  a  control  area  of  27*5  million 
acres.  This  area  consists  of  22,1  million  acres  0  State  and  private¬ 
ly-owned  lands,  and  5*^  million  acres  of  Federally-owned  lands.  These 
lands  supply  the  Nation’s  v/hite  pine  timber  requirements.  About  SO 
percent  of  the  land  is  State  and  privately-owned,  and  20  percent 
Federally  owned. 

During  the  decade  1933“^2,  ribes  were  removed  initially  from  the 
major  portion  of  the  control  area  with  CCC  and  TOA  labor.  Labor 
and  funds  to  rework  this  area  were  limited  during  the  war.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  increased  logging  during  the  war  left  a  large  amount  of  cut¬ 
over  land  on  which  ribes  and  pine  regeneration  created  a  serious 
rust  hazard  and  control  problem.  Since  all  of  these  areas  could 
not  be  worked,  available  labor  and  funds  were  used  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  disease  in  the  better  stands  of  young  growth.  As*  a 
result,  rework  unavoidably  got-  behind  schedule  on  a  large  acreage 
and  remaining  initial' work  could  not  be  completed.  In  these  areas 
the  disease  is  damaging  the  white  pines,  expecially  the  younger 
age  classes  on  which  depend  tomorrow’s  timber  crops.  This  remain¬ 
ing  work  is  a  large  job.  Control  work  should  be  conducted  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  possible  to  reduce  rust  losses  and  get  these  areas 
in  condition  to  grow  timber  undamaged  by  blister  rust.  Once  this 
condition  is  reached,  future  expenditures  for  rust  control  can  be 
reduced. 

Status  of  control  work:  Of  the  27*5  million  acres  in  the  control 
area,  23.^  million  acres  have  been  initially  \-irorked,  8,0  million 
acres  have  been  reworked  once,  and  I.9  million  acres  two  or  more 
times.  Control  of  the  disease  is  being  maintained  on  12.7  million 
acres  or  46  percent  of  the  control  area.  The  remaining  54  percent 
req.uires  initial  work  on  4,0  million  acres  and  rework  on  10,6 
million  acres. 
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Cooperation  of  State  and  private  a.p:encies.  The  funds  provided  by 
State  and  private  cooperating  agencies  for  this  work  have  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  from  $2’79»215  Tor  the  fiscal  year  19^5  To  $701,565 
for  1950.  During  the  past  3  years  Federal  funds  for  ribes  eradi¬ 
cation  have  not  been  sufficient  to  match  similar  funds  provided 
by  cooperating  State  and  local  agencies.  This  reduces  the  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  accomplished  and  has  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  cooperating  agencies,  who  have  anticipated  that. 
Federal  funds  would  be  provided  on  at  least  a  5O-5O  matching  basis 
as  authorized  under  the  so-called  Lea  Act  (16  U.S.C.  59^3')-  Owners 
of  industries  dependent  on  white  pine  for  raw  material  and  State 
and  private  timber-owners  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  the  lead  in  control  work  because  the  rust  threatens  a  natural 
forest  resource  and  req,uires  country-wide  action  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  These  owners  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  the  work  but 
the  size  of  the  job  is  far  beyond  their  resources.  They  look  upon 
it  as  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  to  protect  this 
forest  resource  and  assure  the  nation  of  an  adequate  future  supply 
of  white  pine  timber. 

Flan  of  Work;  Blister  rust  control  is  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine.  The  Bureau 
carries  the  responsibility  for  cooperation  with  State  and  private 
agencies  in  the  application  of  control  measures  on  non-Fcdcral  lands 
and  for  the  over-all  planning,  coordination  and  technical  direction 
of  the  work  on  lands  of  all  ownerships.  The  vrork  will  continue  to 
follow  the  s-me  general  principles  and  established  plan  of  coopera¬ 
tive  attack.  However,  advantage  will  continue  to  be  taken  of  nev/ 
developments  to  get  more  and  better  work  done  through  improvements 
in  methods,  equipment  and  operations.  The  most  difficult  problems 
are  in  the  western  areas.  The  new  and  more  potent  chemical  2,4-D  is 
being  effectively  used  on  areas  where  ribes  are  thick  in  the  sugar 
pine  region.  It  formerly  required  8  to  10  man-days  per  acre  to 
clear  these  areas  of  ribes  by  hand  methods.  They  are  now  cleared 
with  2,4-D  sprays  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  per  man-day.  A  fev/  ribes 
are  found  with  roots  under  logs  or  in  rock  crevices  where  uproot¬ 
ing  is  impractical.  Those  bushes  are  now  cut  off  at  the  crown 
and  killed  by  wetting  the  cut  surface  with  chemicals.  In  the 
western  white  pine  region,  ribes  on  cut-over  areas  are  treated 
with  2,4,5-T  using  power  equipment.  Broadcast  spraying  of  such 
areas  is  proving  more  effective  %nd  efficient  than  hand  methods. 
Application  of  chemicals  by  helicopter  ha,s  been  given  trial  tests 
in  both  regions  and  promises  to  be  of  practical  use  on  some  areas. 

Increased  knowledge  of  ribes  distribution  and  the  mechanics  of 
finding  them  has  improved  vrork  methods.  Removal  of  scattered 
ribes  with  laborers  in  crew  formation  has  been  replaced  by  use  of 
scouts  and  individuals  to  work  assigned  areas  and  by  contracting 
for  work  on  a  competitive  bid  basis,  with  resultant  lov/er  costs, 
better  work  and  increased  production.  As  a  result  of  ecological 
studies,  changes  in  cutting  practice  in  the  western  vrhite  pine  type 
utilize  shade  to  devitalize  seed  and  help  suppress  ribes.  Also, 
controlled  burning  is  used  on  some  areas  to  remove  fire  hazards. 
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destroy  ribes  bushes  and  seed  in  the  soil,  and  prepare  sites  for 
replanting  to  white  pine.  Better  and  cheaper  v/ays  of  removing 
and  suppressing  these  bushes  are  persistently  sought.  Changes  in 
work  methods,  equipment  and  field  operations  are  promptly  put  into 
practice  when  demonstrated  to  be  better  than  those  in  current  use. 

The  increase  proposed  provides  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Forest 
Service  be  increased  by  $250,000  to  expand  the  work  on  National 
forest  lands  in  the  western  white  pine  region  referred  to  as  the 
Inland  Empire;  and  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  (i^uarantine  be  increased  by  $650,000  to  more  effectively 
carry  on  v;ork  on  non-Federal  lands  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
private  agencies  who  have  been  providing  more  than  50^  of  the  funds 
used  for  ribes  removal  on  these  lands. 

( 2 )  Increase  of  $22,600  necessary  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951 » 
pay  adjustments  under  P.  L.  U29  which  vrere  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 

fiscal  year  1950- 


'^TATIJS  OF  PROGEAiM 

Gijjrent.  .a.ct3,Yiti9s<  The  purpose  of  this.  ; work a  to  c-ontrol  the. 
destr,uctive,  Introduced,  hlister  rust  idiseade  .of  white  pines, 
which  destroys  one.  of  our  .mogit  valued  forest  resources* 

Under  the  .authorizing  legislation  and:  agreements  with  cOiOperating 
agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo^  and  Plant  Q;uarahtine 'is  re¬ 
sponsible,  for  leadership,  coordination,  .and  technical  direction 
of  the  over-all  phases  of  the  ,work  fory-all  .the  participating 
agencies  and,  in -addition,  for  .cooperative  control  work  on  state 
and  private,  lands..  The  Forest  iService  is  responsible  for  control 
work  on  Rational  Forest  lands;  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  control  work  on  Rational  Park,  Indian,  public  domain  and 
Oregon  and  California  Revested- lands.  In  carrj’ing  out  its  over.'-: 
all  responsibilities,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine;  - 

(a)  Selects  white  pine  areas  for  protection*.. 

(b)  Classifies  these  areas  for  lumber  production,  or  for 
aesthetic  and  recreational  values  in  relation  to  the 
feasibility  of  control*  , 

(c)  Schedules  :tha  time -.interval 'fqr  reworking  control  areas# 

.  (d)  Examines  burned  and  logged  areas  for  retention  or 

elimination  from  control  areas* 

(e)  Inspects  planting  sites  to  select  those  that  are  ribes.- 
freo* 

(f)  Conducts  surveys  to,  determine  location  of  host  plants, 

.  spread  of  rust,  degree  of  damage,  and  effectiveness  of 

t  applied  control  measures* 

(g) (-=  Develops  newmdthods  of  destroying  ribe.s  and  tests  new 

chemicals  and  equipment. 

*  (h)  Recruits  and  trains  seasonal  workers  for  participating 
agencies*  ;  '  '  r  ”,  ; 

■  Ci)  -  Keeps  records  and  maps  for  all  control  work*  . 

(j)  ,  'Selects  sites  for  seasonal  camps* 

(k)  Works  out  pract^ical  solutions  for  troublesome  control 
problems. 

.  '(1)  '  Maintains  quarantine  restrictions  to  .prevent  replanting 

■  .  .  .of  .ribas  in  control  .areas*  •:  ”  . 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends;  . 

1*  .  Methods  o.f  finding' add  -destroy ing"  r.ibes"are'  cohstahtly  being 

improved*  .  ' increased  use  .of  n^w  herbicides  is  .speeding  up-  the 

eradication  work  eh  areas  heavily  infested’ with'  ribesj.where 
■  hand-grubbing  is  difficult*  Pev;er  equipment  is- used-. to 
broa-dcast.  chemicals  . on  areas  heavily  infested.,  with  ribes* 

The  Hi-Fog  gun  gives  good  results  in  areas  where  selected 
treatment  x^rith  small  amounts  of  concentrated  solution  is  most 
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practical.  In  California  atout  3,000,000  511)03  roezll 
plants  were  destroyed  on  1,242  acres  by  spraying  with  2,4*-D» 

In  the  western  white  pine  region  of  Idaho  and  western  Montana, 
Ribes  pet'iolare,  lacustre  and  visco3issimi:un  growing  on  1,858 
acres  were  sprayed  with  2,4~D,  2,4,5“T  or  Mate# 

2*  Cooperating  agencies  Issued  107  contracts  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals  bh  designated  areas  for  ribes  eradication  in  the  sugar 
'pine  region.  Ribes  woro  removed  from  15,000  acres  at  an 
average  cost  of  $4*86  an  acre  under  these  contracts.  In  the 
‘  western  white  pine  region  contract  work  was  completed  on 
■  ■  about  1,000  acres  at  approximately  three-fourths  the  average 
cost  of  regular  work. 

3»  Tests  of  the  helicopter  for  spraying  ribes  with  2,4-D  were 
made  on  the  Sierra  National  Rorest  in  California.  The 
helicopter  equipped  with  a  44-nozzle  boom  was  effectively 
flown  within  3O  feet  of  the  ground  at  elevations  of  5*200  to 
6,000  foot.  *  Damage  to  ribes  was  spotty  wherever  these  plants 
were  soroened  by  other  vegetation.  The  apparent  kill  of 
ribes  is  closely  correlated  xirith  the  density  of  spray  de¬ 
posited.  The  use  of  the  heli-copter  in  applying  chemicals 
where  the  danger  of  killing  other  vegetation  is  not  a  problem 
offers  some  promise.  Further  tests  will  be  conducted  in  1950. 

4.  About  1,000  miles  of  strip  survey  was  carried  on  in  reproduc-* 

tion  and  polo  size  stands  of  western  white  pine  in  the  Inland 

•  Bmpiro  to  determine  the  pine  stocking  and  damage  from  blister 

rust.  The  original  stocking  in  these  stands  had  been  reduced 
by  a  25  percent  loss  from  b-lister  rust,  leaving  potential 
timber  volumes  at  120  years  of  ago  av-eraging  15,750  board  feet 
of  white  pine  an  acre.  Each-  year  that  control  work  is  delayed, 
approximately  3  percent  of  the  stand  is  becoming  infected. 

Rust  infection  occurring  through  1937  is  responsible  for  a 
largo  part  of  the  damage  in  polo  size  white  pine  timber,  al¬ 
though  in  unprotected  areas  v;hore  ribes  were  present.,  con¬ 
siderable  infection  occurred  in  1941.’ 

5.  The  environs  of  12  nurseries  were  reworked  to  protect  65,000.000 

white  p ine s  f 0 r  f 0 r e s t  plant ih^  This  involved  r emo v ing  2,066 

ribes  from  6,153  acres. 

6.  The  Federal,  state,  private  and  local  agencies  participating 

in  the  white  pine  blister  rust  control  project  removed  more.> 

than  20,500*QQQ  ribes  from  1, -679*000  acres  during-  1948.  About 

one-third  of  the  work' was  initial  removal  of  ribe-s' and  the 
remainder  was  reworking  partially  protected'  areas.  Control 
of  the  rust  became  fully  established  on  over  743*000  acres. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  Quarantine  continued  its 
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1  ^ 

. '  •'':or|3sp.ous.'i‘bility  of  furnishing  the  over-all  leaclorship,  plan- 
’  ^  '  .j^ng, -c'ciordination  and  technical  direction  of  - the  work  for 

^  '  all  agpAciels;.  cooperating  in  the  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  , 
"Kdentrel  pro^ept*  • 
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■  fdl^lbwilng  tables  give '.the  5ta,tu's  o.f  the  work  at  the  end 
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1/  Excperimehtal  work  with  WPA  labor  to  determine  feasibility  of  control  -  Remaining  work  indefinite. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AKD  AIRCRAET 
Passenger  Vehicles 

Of  the  13  vehicles  to  be  replaced  all  vill  be  of  1943-year  model  or  older 
°nd  v;ill  have  been  driven  in  excess  of  Y^,000  miles.  Nine  of  these  cars 
are  for  use  by  supervisors  in  the  Northwestern,  North  Central,  and  North¬ 
eastern  regions  conducting  Blister  Rust  control  operations;  the  remaining 
4  are  for  use  on  Gypsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moth  operations  working  out  of 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts  and  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

Airplanes 

Two  replacement  planes  are  for  use  on  federal-state  cooperative  efforts 
in  the  control  of  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  Aircraft  have  been  shown 
to  be’  extremely  effective  on  this  work.  Two  additional  planes  are  for 
use  for  detection  surveys  in  forested  areas.  These  surveys  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  status  of  forest  pests  as  a  basis  for  control 
measures . 
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FOREST  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Forest  Service,  established  February  1,  1905t  succeeding  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  promoting  the  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  the  country's  forest  and  related  watershed  lands.  Authority 
for  the  work  of  the  Service  stems  from  numerous  acts,  the  more  important 
ones  being  the  Timber  Culture  Repeal  Act  of  March  3»  1891?  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Act  of  June  4,  1897;  "Transfer”  Act  of  February  1,  1905; 
"Weeks"  Act  of  March  1,  1911;  Act  of  June  7,  1924;  Forest  Research  Act  of 
May  22,  1928;  and  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act  of  May  18,  1937* 

Forest  and  watershed  lands  comprise  one~third  of  the  tota.l  land  area  of  the 
United  States, 

To  meet  its  responsibility  the  Forest  Service  engages  in  three  main  lines 
of  work,  as  follows: 

(l)  Management,  protection,  and  development  of  the  National  Forests, 

Under  instructions  from  Secretary  Wilson  in  1905  this  is  to  be  done  for 
"the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run,"  This  in 
turn  calls  for  obtaining  the  maximum  practicable  yield  and  use  of  their 
many  resources  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  meet  both  local  and  national 
needs  -  under  both  normal  conditions  and  during  times  of  stress.  The 
180,000,000  acres  of  National  Forests  are  located  in  40  .States,  *  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico, 

Im  managing  the  National  Forests  technical  forestry  is  applied  to  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  timber  crops.  Estimated  harvest  through  tim¬ 
ber  sales  in  1950  is  3 *7  billion  board  feet.  The  grazing  of  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  million  head  of  livestock  is  scientifically  managed  to  obtain 
range  conservation  along  with  use  of  the  annual  growth- of  forage.  Water¬ 
sheds  are  managed  for  regulation  of  stream  flow,  flood  control,  sources 
of  water  'for  power,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  municipal  supply.  Some 
provision  is  made  for  the  more  than  20  to  50  million  visits  of  people 
to  the  National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes.  Effort  .is  nade  to 
apply  needed  scientific  management  to  the  extensive  wildlife  resources. 
Receipts  from  timber  sales,  grazing  permits  and  other  sources  exceeded 
$30,000,000  in  1949.  '  '  . 

The  protection  of  the  National  Forests  is  a  major  responsibility  and 
includes  the  control  of  forest  fires  which  numbered  11,221  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  1949;  the  control  of  tree  diseases 
and  insect  epidemics;  and  the  prevention  of  trespass. 

The  major  development  activities  on  the  National  Forests  consist  of: 

(a)  Reforestation  of  denuded  and  lightly  stocked  forest  lands, 

(b)  Revegetation  of  denuded  r^ige  lands. 

(c)  Construction  of  improvements,  including  lookout  towers,  ranger 
stations,  telephone  lines,  fences,  etc.  Also  roads  which  are 
extremely  important,  and  largely  self-liquidating,  because  of  the 
large  bodies  of  inaccessible  raattire  and  overmature  timber  on  the 
National  Forests  which  are  needed  for  housing  and  other  uses.  One- 
third  of  the  remaining  s  a?-' timber  in  the  country  is  in  the  National 
Forests, 
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(d)  The  acquisition  of  additional  forest  land  through  purchase  and 
exchange,  .  .  . ^  . -- 

(2)  Cooperation  with  the  States  and  private  forest  landowners -is  pro¬ 
vided  hy  the  Forest  Service;' 

(a)  To  obtain  "better  fire  protection  on  the  439*000,000  acres  of  State 
and  privately  owned  fdrest  lands, 

(b)  To  obtain  better  forest  practices  on  and  returns  from  : 345, 000, 000 
acres  of  commercial  forest  lands  in  private  ownership.  Only  about  8 
percent  of  the  cutting  on  such  "lands  is  now  being  done  in  line  with 
good  forestry  practice, 

(c)  To  aid  in  the  distribution  of  planting  stock  to  private  forest 
landowners  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  forests  and  shelterbelts, 

(d)  To  stimulate  development  and  proper  management  of  Otate,  county 
and  community  forests, 

(3)  Forest  and  Range  Research.  The  Forest  Service  conducts  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  entire  field  of  forestry  and  range 'management,  regardless 
of  ownership,  including  the  growth,  protection,  and  harvesting  of  timber; 
management  of  range  lands;  protection  and  management  of  watersheds;  and 
research  in  forest  economics.  It  is  conducting  a  forest  survey  of  the 
United  States  -  a  study  of  present  extent  and  potential  growth  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  Nation's  forest  resources.  Research  to  obtain  greater  use 
of  the  tremendous  waste,  and  to  obtain  more  efficient  and  economical 
utilization  of  forest  products  is  a  major  program,  centered  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  results  of  research  are 
available  to  consumers  and  manufacturing  plants  generally,  to  the  more 
than  4,000,000  ovmers  of  private  forest  and  range  lands,  and  to  the  many 
public  agencies  which  administer  such  lands. 

In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  carries,  on  the  following  activities; 

(4)  Flood  Control,  In  areas'  assigned  by  the  Secretary,  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  makes  preliminary  examinations  and  siurveys  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  installs  watershed  improve¬ 
ment  measures  to  retard  runoff  and  reduce  flood  v/ater  and  sediment 
damage  in  Congressionally  authorized  watersheds.  The  Service  has  primary 
responsibility  for  watershed  improvement  measures  on  National  Forests 
and  adjacent  range  lands  unsed  in  conjunction  with  such  forests,  and 
other  forest  lands.  Work  on  non-Federal  lands  is  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies. 

(5)  Work  performed  for  others.  Because  of  the  widespread  geographical 
location  of  Forest  Service  activities,  the  technical  skills  available 
in  the  organization,  and  for  other  similar  reasons,  the  Forest  Service 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  services  for  other  Federal,  State, 
and  private  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  or  advance  payment  basis.  All 
projects  benefit  the  Forest  Service  as  vrell  as  the  cooperator.  Examples 
of  these  activities  are: 
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(a)  Protection  of  private  and  other  Pederal  forest  lands  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  National  Forests. 

(h)  Disposal  of  slash  resulting  from  sales  of  timber  to  contractors 
on  National  Forests,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  such  areas, 

(c)  Construction  and  maintenance  of  range  improvements,  roads,  etCo 

(d)  Investigations  in  forest,  range,  and  water  management  and 
utilization  problems, 

(e)  Cooperative  survey,  mapping,  administrative,  reforestation 
projects,  etc. 


The  Forest  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington  with  program 
activities  decentralized  to  10  Regional  offices,  135  Forest  Supervisors 
offices,  750  District  Rangers  offices,  12  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Stations,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  and  62  Research  Centers.  On 
November  30,19^9  the  Forest  Service  had  9|240  full  time  employees,  of  whom 
31s  are  in  the  central  office,  and  the  balance  in  the  field,  and  2,180 
part  time  employees  in  the  field.  The  November  30  employment  figures  for 
the  field  are  lower  than  average  for  the  year  because  of  seasonal  factors. 


Estimated, 

1950 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1951 

Appropriated  funds: 

General  administrative  expenses  . . 

,  $669,500 

$676,500 

National  forest  appropriations  ,.o.. 

a/38,5*t3,702 

43,877,500 

Cooperation  v/ith  States  . . 

10,075,400 

12,075,400 

Research  appropriations  . . . 

.0  4.975.600. 

5,512,600 

Total  appropriated  funds  (excluding 

permanent  appropriations)  . . 

.0  54,264,202 

62,142,000 

^  Includes  $607,312  available  from  prior  year  balance 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1950>  and  Estimates,  1951 
(Amounts  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplemental s) 


Item 

Total 
estimated 
■  available, 
1950  a/ 

Budget 

estimates, 

1951 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

+$7,000 

General  administrative  expenses. 

$669,500 

$676,500' 

National  forest  protection  and 
management  .■ . . . 

26,870,390 

30,270,500' 

+3,400,110 

Fighting  forest  fires . 

-  100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

Forest  and  range  management^ 

investigations. . . . . 

2,899,600 
1,193,000 
883 , 000 

3,015,600 

1,203,500 

1,293,500 

+116,000 

Forest  produets...... . 

+10^500 

+410,500 

Forest  resources  investigations. 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses.. 

32,615,490 

36,559,600 

+3,944,110 

Forest  development  roads  and 

trails. .  . . . .  i . . 

b/10,348,000 

9,000,000 

12,465,000 

10,000,000- 

+2,117,000 

Forest  fire  cooperation..,. . 

■’+1^000^000 

Farm  and  other  private  forestry 

cooperation . . . 

1,075,400 

2,075,400 

+1,000,000 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national 

forests . 

401,000 

700, 000 

+299,000 

^"/eeks  act,  ' 

Superior  National  Forest,  Minn, 

75,000 

200,000 

+125,000 

Acquisition  of  lands  from,  national 

forest  receipts . . . 

142,000 

142,000 

—  •• 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona 

and  New  Mexico,  national  forests 

fund  (permanent ) . . . . . . . 

61,000 

61,000 

-  - 

Payments  to  states  and  territories 
from  national  forests  fund 
•  (permanent) . . . 

7,719,490 

7, 500, 000 

-219,490 

Roads  and  trails  for  States, 

national  forests  fund (permanent ) 

3,088,000 

3,000,000 

-88,000 

Total.. _ ....1 . . . 

64,525,380 

72,703,000 

+8,177,620 

Deduct  permanent  appropriations 

( sho-vm  in  detail  above 

10,868,490 

10,561,000 

-307,490 

Total,  direct  annual 

appropriation. . . . 

53,656,890 

62,142,000 

+8,485,110 

a/  Amounts  are  adjusted  for  comparability  mth  the  appropriation 


,  structure  proposed  in  the  1951  Budget  Estimates, 
b/.  Excludes  $607,312  prior  year  balance  available. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 
(a)  Preamble 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored); 

*  *  *  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  any  building  purcdaased,  erected, 

1  or  as  improved,  exclusive  of  and  without  limitation  on  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  wat er-supnly  or  sanitary  system  and  of  connecting 
the  same  with  any  such  building,  and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  any 
tower  upon  which  a  lookout  house  may  be  erected,  shall  not  exceed 
$15  ,000,  with  the  exception  that  any  building  erected,  purchased, 
or  acquired,  the  cost  of  yhich  was  $15,000  or  more,  may  be  improved 
out  of  the  appropriations  made  under  this  Act  for  the  Forest 
Service  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  building  as  certified  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Servic e ,  and 

2  that  not  to  exceed  $g,000  may 'be  expended  for  the  installation  of 

an  elevator  in  the  Yeon  Avenue  warehouse  in  Portland,  Oreg^;  to 

protect,  administer,  and  improve  the  national  forests,  including 
tree  planting  and  other  measures  to  prevent  erosion,  drift,  surface 
wash,  soil  waste,  and  the  formation  of  floods  ,  and  to  conserve 
water;  to  ascertain  the  natural  conditions  upon  and  utilize  the 
national  forests,  to  transport  and  care  for  fish  and  game  supplied 
to  stock  the  national  forests  or  the  waters  therein;  to  collate, 
digest,  report,  and  illustrate  the  results  of  experiments  and  in¬ 
vestigations  made  by  the  Forest  Service,  as  follows: 

The  first  change  in  language  would  remove  the  limitation  of  cost  on  water 
sunply  and  sanitary  systems.  A  specific  limitation  of  cost  on  facilities 
of  this  kind  is  unnecessary  and  there  is  no  intention  to  construct  elab¬ 
orate  or  expensive  water  supply  and  sanitary  systems.  They  are  entirely 
outsid.e  the  structures  which  they  serve.  Only  the  minimum  facilities, 
consistent  with  the  kind  and  use  made’  of  the  related  structures,  will  be 
authorized.  The  present  limitation  dates  back  to  the  Act  of  March  3> 

1925,  and  is  inadequate  under  present  day  costs.  It  wa-s  originally  $500 
but  was  reduced  to  $450  by  the  Act  of'  June  30»  1932* 

The  second  change  in' language  will  authorize  the  installation  of  an  ele¬ 
vator  in  the  Yeon  Avenue  warehouse,  a  one-story  and  basement  building 
located  in  Portland,  Oregon.  This  building  was  constructed  in  193^  ^ 

cost  of  $S0,000.  Wo  elevator  was  installed  at  the  time  of  construction 
because  of  the  limited  amomt  of  funds  available.  The  lack  of  an  elevator 
in  the  warehouse  has  not  been  too  inconvenient  since  the  basement  of  the 
wrarehouse  has  been  used  for  motor  vehicle  repair  and  storage  until  recently. 
At  the  nresent  time,  and  as  planned  for  the  future,  the  Regional  supply  of 
fire' tools  and  equipment  will  be  maintained' in  the  basement  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  together  with  the  Regional  radio  maintenance  shop.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  a  large  amount  >  of  delivery  of  equipment  between  the  first  floor  and 
basement.  Authority  for  the  necessary  installation  of 'an  elevator  is 
requested  to  replace  the  present  time-consuming  and  expensive  methods  of 
movement  of  equipment.  It  is  believed  that  the  efficiency  and  economy 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  elevator  will  pay  for  its  installation 
within  a  few  years. 
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(Td)  General,  Ajdfflinlstrative  Expenses 

Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . . . . .  $655»000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  . . . .  ' "  l4 , 500 

Base  for  1951 . . . . . .I ’.1  .1.  669 ,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . .  676,500 

Increase  (To  place  on  a  full-year  "basis  in  1951  >  adjust¬ 
ments  under  PcL,  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part ■ 
of  fiscal  year  1950)  . . . . .'. .  .1 1.  • .  •  •  . . . .  +7  >000 


PROJECT  STATEI4ENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

;  1950 

1949  8 (estimated) 

• 

• 

Increase  : 
P,L.  429  5 

adjustment; 

1951 

( estimated 

1,  General  administration 
and  "business  services 

0 

$691,823; 

$669:500 

• 

« 

e 

*♦•$7 ,000  ; 

$676 , 500 

Total  pay  act  adjustment 
costs: 

Public  Law  429  ...... 

C-J 

[14,500] 

• 

• 

l+7,000]: 

121,500] 

Public  Law  359  . 

L-  -J; 

-[2,625] 

[-  -  ]8 

L3.670] 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

677: 

• 

t 

-• 

Total  available  . 

692,500; 

669,500 

+7,000  3 

676,500 

-5,000; 


Transfer  in  1950  estt*'-’ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  "binding,  Department 

of  Agriculture"  . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustments  5 

supplemental  . . I _ - 

Total  appropriation  or  :  « 

estimate  . . . ;  687*500? 


-14,500 


655 >000 
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CHANGE  IN  MX^GUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hrackets); 

General  administrative  expenses^  Eor  general 
administration, including  [the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Forester  at  $10,330  annum,  and  for] 
expenses  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  as  authorized  hy  section  l4  of  the 
Act  of  March  1,  19II  (I6  U.S.C.  5l4) ,  *  *  * 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the 
provision  pertaining  to  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Forester,  A  new 
salary  rate  for  this  position  was  established  by  Public  Law  359i 
approved  October  I5 ,  1949*  and  retention  of  the  authority  in  the 
appropriation  language  is  no  longer  necessaryo 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  leadership,  coordination,  planning, 
and  control  of  the  program  of  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  It  provides 
also  for  certain  of  the  service  and  facilitating  operations  which  are 
necessary  in  the  central  office  relating  to  finance  and  fiscal  control, 
personnel  management,  inforination  and  education,  business  management, 
procurement,  and  drafting,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary,  and  very  impor¬ 
tant,  inspection  and  audit  of  field  operations. 

The  Forest  Service  has  three  major  responsibilities.  They  are: 

1,  The  protection,  management,  development,  and  utilization  of  more 
than  180,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  national  forests ,  equivalent 
to  approximately  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United 
States, 

2,  The  promotion  of  good  forest  practices,  including  the  protection 
of  forests,  on  the  439,000,000  acres  of  state  and  private  forest 
lands, 

3*  Forest  and  range  research  for  all  forest  and  open  range  lands. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  carry  out  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  working  out  solutions  of  the  Nation’s 
forestry  problems. 

On  the  national  forests  this  means  direct  technical  management  for  the 
production  of  timber,  forage  for  range  livestock,  water,  wildlife,  and 
recreation.  It  means  the  protection  of  public  and  intermingled  private 
lands  from  fire,  insects,  and  tree  diseases,  as  well  as  the  integration 
of  the  management  of  all  forest  resources,  in  order  that  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  economic  and  social  betterment.  It 
means,  in  short,  the  administration  of  the  national  forests  in  the 
broadest  public  interest  and  the  demonstration  of  proper  forest,  water¬ 
shed,  and  related  land  management. 

On  the  privately  owned  forest  lands .  which  in  major  part  are  being  badly 
handled  from  a  national  point  of  view,  it  means  education,  leadership, 
planning,  and  coordination  of  technical  information.  It  means  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  States  and  private  agencies  in  protection  against  fire, 
in  forest  planting,  and  in  obtaining  improved  forest  and  watershed  man¬ 
agement  practices. 

The  attainment  of  these  objectives  requires  the  conduct  of  a  large  amount 
of  research  in  all  phases  of  forestry  and  range  management,  both  independ¬ 
ently  and  in  cooperation  with  other  technical  and  industrial  agencies. 
Research  in  the  technique  of  protecting,  improving,  and  utilizing  the 
forest  and  range  resources  and  in  the  profitable  use  of  land  for  forestry 
and  grazing  is  essential  to  success  in  the  management  of  forest-range- 
watershed  lands. 


Operating  in  three  broad  fields  of  activity,  through  its  many  field  and 
cooperators*  offices,  the  Forest  Service  is  confronted  with  a  complex 
and  unusually  'difficult  general  administrative  problem^  There  are 
approximately  1,000  field  offices  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  majority 
of  which  are  "one-man  offices,"  where  the  opportunities  for  personal 
contacts  with  other  employees  are  infrequent*  The  large  number  of  appro¬ 
priations  under  which  programs  are  conducted  adds' to  the  complexity  of 
financial  management.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  18  regular  appro¬ 
priations  and  as  high  as  50  "working  fund"  advances  from  other  agencies 
to  finance  work  performed  for  them,'  totaling  in  all  more  than  $65,000,000 
Under  these  conditions  t'here  must  be  a  constant  flow  of  information  and  . 
instructions  from  the  central  office  to  the-  field  on  policy  and  other 
matters.  There  must  also  be  frequent  inspection  of  all  operations  by 
representatives' of  the  central  office.  Coordination  of  programs  both 
through  written  instructions  and  field  inspection  is  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  the  Chief's  office.  Because  of  its  numerous  fields  of 
responsibility  and  resulting  activity  throughout  the  forested  sections 
of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  the  Forest  Service  organizatiqn  is  of 
necessity,  ..as  well- as  a'  rdSUlt  of  thorough  study,  test,  and  deliberate 
choice,  very  thoroughly  decentralized. 

The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  many  other 
Government  agencies,  particularly  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 
Agricultural  Engineering;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service;  Bureau  of  land  Management  of  the  Department  of  Interior; 
National  Park  Service;  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  Food,  and 
Agriculture  -Organization;  Economic  Cooperation  Administration;  40  State 
forestry  organizations;  etc. 


( c )  National  Forest  Protection  and  Management 


Appropriation  Act ,  I95O  »•.••••••  i  . . . . .  $26,300,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  .  570 >390 

Base  for  1951 . o .  c'. .......  o .  .'.T . . .  26,670,390 

Budget  Estimate,  195^  ••  •  . . . . . -  30 >270 >500 

Increase  . . . ■ .  +3 » ^00 >110 


SWARY.  OF  INCREASES,  I95I 


To  constrvict  physical  range  improvements  and  to  strengthen  range 

management . . . . . . . . . . . . .'  +222 , 000 

To  intensify  wildlife  management  on  the  national  forests  . .  +26,000 

To  supervise ,  .plan,  and  control  public  recreation  use  of  ’ 

national  forests  . . . . . . .  +100,000 

For  land-use  management  on  the  national  forests . .  +S7»000 

For  maintenance  of  national  forest  improvements  . .  +210,000 

^  For  construction  of  improvements  on  the  national  forests  ........  +766,000 

To  accelerate  the  reforestation  program  as  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  3^2,  approved  October  11,  19^9  .......  +670 » 000 

To  accelerate  the  present  reseeding  program  under  the  provisions  .  .  . 

of  Public  Law  3^^ »  approved  October  11,  19^9  ......••.••...•••s  +510,000 

For  management,  operation,  protection,  and  regulation  of 

national  forest  properties  . . . . .  '  ..  +339»^87 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951 »  pay  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  v/hich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  ■ 
year  1950 . . . . . . . . .  +269,623 


PROJECT  STATEMEITT 

(Amounts  Shovm  Include  Pay  Adjustment.  Costs)- 


Project 


1949 


1950 

(esti¬ 

mated) 


Increase 


P.  L.  429 

adjustment 


Other 


1951 

(esti¬ 

mated) 


1,  Timber  resource  manage¬ 
ment  ...0000.......... 

2.  Range  resource  manage- 

me nt  ..........o...... 

3»  Wildlife  resource 
management 

4.  Water  resource  manage¬ 
ment 

5.  Recreation  resource 
management  ..... ...a. . 

6.  Management  of  other 
land  uses  ..  ...sae***. 

7*  Maintenance  of  im¬ 
provements  . . 

6,  Forest  fire  protection 

9*  Construction  of  im¬ 
provements 


$4,129,309 

1,022,314 

136,307 

76,430 

661,753 

672,366 

2.657,241 

7,71^,279 

227,446 


$4,452,796 

1,070,610 

133,8^0 

46,221 

6o4,i6o 

626,625 

2,742,994 

7,595,055 

261,350 


+$43,302 

+10,490 

+560 

+379 

+6,190 

+6,375 

+29,206 

+63,245 

+650 


+$222,000(1) 

+26,000(2) 

+100,000(3) 

+67,000(4) 

+210,000(5) 


$4,456,100 

1,303,30c 

160, 400 

46, 60c 

710,350 

720,00c 

2,962,200 

:  7,678,30c 


+766,000(6):  1,026,200 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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■  ■  ;  1950 

Increase 

1951 

ProJ  ect 

1949  1  (esti- 

mated) 

P,,L..429, 

adjustment 

Other 

( esti¬ 
mated) 

10, Reforestation 

• 

■1,311,971!  i,p'ii,i09 

.  +9.5‘tl ' . .  ’ 

+270 J 000 (7) 

2 ,155,2; 

ll.Range  revegetatioh  .. 

750,142;”  714,229 

+5 ,671 

.+510,000(2); 

1,229,9(- 

12,Porest  rangers,  forest 

supervisors,  and  other 
employees  engaged  in 
the  over-all  operation 
and  protection 

7,312,222;  7,366,199 

+73,814 

,  +339,427(9) 

7,779,5 

Total  pay  adjustments  ' 

costs,  Public  Lav/  429, 

[570,390] 

[+269,623] 

[+95,577] 

[935,59 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

52,512;  . 

— 

— 

- 

Total  available  ■ 

26,75'Cr,3S4fU6,'270  ,'390 

+  269,623(10) 

+3,130,427 

V  ,270,5 

Transferred  to:  ■  ' 

"Salaries  and  eiopenses. 
Office  of  Information, 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . . 

"Printing  and  binding, 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . . 

• 

• 

• 

+10,522; 

• 

• 

+35 » 000;  —  — 

Transfer  in  195^  B's-tl-  '  '  ' 

mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding.  Department 
of  Agriculture"',,,.,, 

* 

-21,197:  ' 

■- 

Anticipated  pay  adjust- 

• 

• 

ment  supplemental  . . , , 

-  -570,390 

Total  appropriation  or 

« 

• 

* 

estimate  . . 

26,714,775:26,300,000 

INCEEASSS 


The  increase  of  $3,400,110  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lov/ingi 


( 1 )  Increase  of  $222,000  under  the  -project  "Range  resource  management"  to 

construct  physical  range  improvements  and  to  employ  additional  administra¬ 

tive  and  technical  personnel  for  rarge  management  vrork. 

ITeed  for  Increase;  About  $172,000  of  the  requested  increase  would  he 
used  for  the  construction  of  physical  range  improvements  —  primarily 
fences  and  water  developments  —  needed  to  bring  about  better  handling 
of  livestock,  to  reduce  dainage  from  concentration  and  to.  obtain  uni¬ 
form  and  proper  utilization  of  the  forage, 

Pences  on  the  forest  boundaries  are  essential  in  order  to  exclude  un- 
permit  ted  li'v’-estock  from  forest  land  ajad  to  prevent  encroachment  of 
permitted  livestock  on  private  lands,  .  Division  fences  are_  required 
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|r 


in  order  to  assure  the  utilization  of  feed  over  the  entire  range  and  to 
control  livestock  so  that  seasonal  distribution  and  other  management 
essentials  may  he  met  and  the  permancence  of  the  forage  resource  he 
maintained, 

Most  of  the  G-overnment— huilt  boundary  and  division  fences  were  erected 
during  the  depression  of  the  1930^s  and  were  financed  by  emergency 
funds.  Many  of  these  now  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Most  of  them  are  in 
heavy  snow  country  and  are  subjected  to  unusually  rigorous  weather  con¬ 
ditions  over  and  above  that  which  the  ordinary  fence  has  to  withstand. 
Because  the  period  of  construction  took  place  over  a  short  period  of 
years,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  increasing  mileage  will  require  re¬ 
construction  in  the  next  few  years. 

Fences  constructed  by  adjacent  landowners  have  been  used  as  boundary 
fences.  Much  of  this  is  old  and  is  in  bad  repair  and  must  be  recon¬ 
structed,  The  landowners  feel  that  because  these  fences  serve  as  a 
forest  boundary  fence  as  well  as  to  enclose  privately  owned  land,  the 
G-overnment  should  share  half  of  the  expense  of  reconstruction. 

Range  cannot  be  utilized  without  v/ater.  Many  areas  of  national  forest 
ranges  are  dry;  and  because  of  this,  feed  is  v/asted  on  the  waterless 
areas  while  livestock  concentrate  on  and  overuse  the  range  accessible 
to  water.  This  damages  the  rairiges  where  concentration  occurs  and 
yeduces  the  grass  production  on  these  areas.  On  some  areas  springs  and 
seeps  occur  v/hich,  if  developed,  will  provide  a  source  of  usable  vj-ater 
for  livestock.  Where  surface  water'  is  not  present,  either  reservoirs, 
where  there  is  enough  surface  drainage  to  fill  them,  or  wells,  if  there 
is  insufficient  run-off,  must  be  constructed  in  order  to  provide  water. 
When  such,  water  developments  are  constructed  livestock  can  spread  out, 
obtain  unused  grass,  relieve  the  damage  to  concentration  areas,  and  on 
some  ranges  more  livestock ‘can  be  grazed. 

According  to  investment  records  as  of  June  30>  19^9 »  '*^^6  Forest  Service 
has  invested  about  $15»663,000  in  25,980  miles  of  fences;  3»506  miles  of 
stock  driveways;  and  15,690  water  developments. 

About  $50, 000  of  the  requested  increase  would  be  used  to  employ  part  of 
the  additional  administrative  and  technical  personnel  required  in  the 
proper  management  and  administration  of  national  forest  grazing  lands. 

This,  would  include  but  would  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  such  jobs  as 
carrying  out  the  presently  extremely  important  range  adjustment  program; 
prevention  of  trespass  by  excessive  numbers  of  livestock;  revision  of 
existing  management  plans  and  development  of  new  and  up-t.o— da.te  plans; 
planning  and  supervising  the  construction  of  range  improvements;  and 
the  making  of  range  surveys. 

Presently  the  most  important  task  facing  the  Forest  Service  in  the  field 
of  range  management  is  the  job  of  making  range  adjustments  designed  to 
bring  about  proper  stocking.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  this  job 
imposes  requirements  in  the  way  of  manpov3rer  not  heretofore  planned  or 
though  necessary.  Once  a  program  of  this  kind  is  started,  it  is  extremely 
Important  that  the  necessary  personnel  be  assigned  and  the  time  spent  to 
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"bring  the  joh  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Short-cutting  the  progr^ 
"because  of  lack  of  manpower  can  "be  exceedingly  em'barassing  to  the 
Forest  Service  through  failure  to  comply  with  esta'blished  policies. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  such  important  tasks  as  range  inspections 
v/ith  the  permittees,  and  conferences  and  discussions  with  them  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  applying  any  necessary  stock  reduction  program.  Additional 
personnel  is  the  only  solution  to  the  effective  accomplishment  of  this 
task, 

(2)  Increase  of  $26,000  under  the  project  "Wildlife  resource  management”  to 

intensify  wildlife  management  on  the  national  forests, 

Note:  This  project  has  "been  reinstated  in  the  activity  schedule  of 
this  item  in  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  1950  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill,  The  amount  shown  in  the  activity  schedule*  as  availa¬ 
ble  in  1950  was  withdrawn  from  other  projects  since  no  fluids  were 
,  specifically  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  1950  appropriation, 

Heed  for  Increase,  An  increase  of  $26,000  is  necessary  to  bring  Forest 
Service  efforts  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management  more  nearly  in  line 
with  the  minimum  req_uirements  of  the  job. 

The  work  connected  with  the  wildlife  management  job  on  -the  ISO  million 
acres  of  national  forest  land  is  increasing  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The 
number  of  sportsmen  visiting  this  vast  publicly  owned  hunting  and  fishing 
ground  has  increased  from  4,075 »000  to  5»000,000  in  the  last  three  years, 
Dpring  this  .same  period,  deer,  the  most  important  big  game  animal,  in¬ 
creased  from  an  estimated  2,033»000  to  2,120,000,  Other  game  species  are 
also  increasing  rapidly.  Management  of  the  forest  habitat  in  the  face 
of  this  increasing  animal  population  at  its  present  productive  capacity 
presents  an  every  more  difficult  problem. 

The  demands  of  the  cooperative  job  v;ith  the  various  states  have  increased 
immensely  during  the  last  few  years  because  of  the  increased  activity 
by  the  states  in  wildlife  management  work.  The  importance  of  this 
cooperative  work  is  emphasized  by  the  dual  responsibility  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  wildlife  resources  on  the  national  forests.  The  Forest 
Service  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  wildlife  habitat  and 
the  correlation  and  integration  of  the  wildlife  resource  with  the  use 
of  the  other  forest  resources,  such  as  timber,  forage  and  water.  The 
states  are  concerned  with  the  protection,  restoration,  and  utilization 
of  the  wildlife  resource,  Without  close  and  complete  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Forest  Service  and  the  states  the  management  of  wildlife  will 
■suffer.  During  the  past  several  years  the  Forest  Service  has  been  fin¬ 
ancially  unable  to  carry  on  its  share  of  the  cooperative  job. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  use  of  the  wildlife  resource 
and  to  maintain  the  supply  in  keeping  with  the  other  forest  resources, 
definite  plans  of  action  are  necessary.  Additional  funds  are  needed  to: 
(1)  carry  out  programs  of  habitat  improvement;  (2)  deal  with  problems  of 
overpopulations  of  big  game  and  big  and  small  g-ame  scarcity;  and  (3) 
make  administrative  studies  to  evaluate  the  wildlife  resource  and  bring 
about  proper  utilization  in  cooperation  with  the  states. 


(3)  Increase  of  $100,000  under  the  project  '’Recreation  resource  management'* 

for  caretakers  to  safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of  the  much  greater  numlper 

of  persons  using  the  recreational  areas  of  the  National  Forests, 

Ueed  for  Increase,  To  provide  minimum  sanitation  and  safety  on  public 
campgrounds  and  to  keep  up,  in  part*,  with  the  continuing  upward  trend  of 
use,  involving  regulating  the  use,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  national 
forest  recreation  areas  and  facilities  composed  of: 

^»537  'camp  and  picnic  areas 
206  swimming  areas 
236  winter-sports  areas 

In  the  calendar  year  19^  national  forest  camp  and  picnic  areas,  swimming 
and  v/inter-sports  areas  received  12,4  million  visits  for  a  total  of  15»7 
million  man-days  of  use,  an  increase  of  IS^  over  1947.  Public  use  of 
national  forest  land  in  1948  exceeded  all  previous  records.  Some  35 
million  man-days  of  use  was  made  of  all  national  forest  lands  during  1948 
for  recreational  purposes.  This  includes  v/ilderness  areas,  hunting, 
fishing,  summer  homes,  resorts  and  organization  can^js,  as  well  as  campers, 
picnickers  and  winter-sports  enthusiasts.  The  upward  trend  in  recreation 
use,  interrupted  by  the  v/ar,  is  still  in  progress  and  there  v;as  a  sizable 
increase  in  use  during  the  calendar  year  1949*  for  which  final  figures 
are  not  yet  available. 

Heavily  used  recreation  areas  require  the  full-time  attention  of  short¬ 
term  employees  who  will  regulate  the  use,  maintain  sanitary  facilities 
and  v/ater  systems,  keep  the  areas  clean,  and  dispose  of  garbage  and 
refuse.  Smaller  and  less  heavily  used  areas  receive  part-time  attention 
of  seasonal  or  regular  field  personnel.  The  result  of  insufficient  help 
of  this  type  is  unsanitary  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  at  many  areas. 
More  man-months  of  caretaker  and  guard  employment  are  necessary  so  that 
the  areas  may  be  maintained  in  safer  and  more  sanitary  condition.  The 
U,  Sn  Public  Health  Service  studied  the  sanitation  and  water  polution 
problem  on  national  forest  recreation  areas  near  Salt  Lake  City  and 
recommended  that  greatly , intensified  sanitation  control  was  necessary  to 
prevent  possible  dangerous  water  polution.  The  increasing  use  of  winter- 
sports  areas  constitutes  an  additional  burden  during  the  v;inter  months 
when  it  is  not  ordinarily  possible  to  utilize  services  of  regularly 
employed  summer  guards  for  part-time  maintenance  of  areas. 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  charging  for  the  use  of 
camp  and  picnic  facilities  was  initiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  1949 
season.  Charges  v;ere  made  at  some  5O  of*  the  more  heavily  used  areas. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  were  not  conclusive  and,  therefore,  will 
be  studied  further  in  the  1950  season. 

Plan  of  Work,  Provision  must  be  made  for  more  adequate  on-the-groiind 
service  of  recreation  areas  by  the  mployment  of  additional  recreation 
area  caretaloers  for  jjeriods  of  three  to  six  months.  Future  planning  of 
areas  and  substitute  areas,  supervision  of  use,  and  inspection  of  recrea¬ 
tion  arsas  for  compliance  with  safety  and  sanitation  requirements  are 
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required  if  the  Forest  Service  is  to  provide  the  type  of  recreation  the 
puhlic  wants  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  forest  from  damage,  pre¬ 
vent  serious  sanitation  problems,  and  consider  all  other  resource  manage¬ 
ment  needs.  The  $100,000  requested  will  only  partially  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  caretakers.  Present  appropriations  available  for 
caretaker  services  are  less  than  a  year  ago,  although  visits  to  recrea¬ 
tion  areas  have  increased  18  percent,,.  The  result  is  that  even  the  most 
heavily  used  areas  are  inadequately  serviced  and  thousands  of  lesser 
areas  are  cared  for  only  occasionally* 

(4)  Increase  of  $87,000  under  the'  project  "Management  of  other  land  uses” 

to  meet,  in  part,  the  increased  volume  of  land  uses,  as  follows; 

( a )  Mineral  Permits  and  leases  —  $4l,000 

By  lav/  the  Forest  Service  is  required  to  report  on  applications  for 
leases  on  acquired  lands  within  the  national  forests  although  such  ^ 

leases  are  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management*  Ninety  percent  of  r 
the  applications  are  for  gas  and  oil  permits.  This  job  involves  exam¬ 
ination  of  title  records  including  abstracts  to  determine  the  status 
of  mineral  reservations,  and  is  technical  and  time  consuming.  Over 
3oo  reports  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  IS^S*  A  back  log  of  some  ^>00 
cases  remained  at  the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year  and  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  help  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  instances  to  furnish  the 
requested  report  for  twelve  months  or  more  from  the  date  requested. 

This  job  load  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  year. 

The  Forest  Service  reports  on  applications  to  lease  minerals  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  on  National  Forest  lands 
reserved  from  the  public  domain.  Practically  all  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  are  for  oil  and  gas.  Until  the  fiscal  year  19^8,  the  impact  of 
this  job  v/as  not  serious,  but  in  that  year  (1948)  the  western  regions 
processed  approximately  3,000  reports  representing  an  increase  of  several  . 
hundred  percent  in  the  former  v;ork  load.  Insufficient  help  to  cope  with 
this  additional  work  has  caused  long  delays  in  the  processing  of  leases, 
■Revenue  from  leases  under  the  1920  Act  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
is  deposited  in  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
is  not  credited  to  the  Forest  Reserve  Fund, 

Fmids  are  needed  to  employ  additional  personnel  to  make  the  necessary 
field  examinations  and  to  process  the  applications.  More  expeditious 
handling  of  these  cases  will  increase  receipts  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  will  improve  the  service  to  applicants, 

(b)  Special  Use  Permits  -  $26,000 

The  demand  for  summer  home  lots,  especially  in  California  where  there 
are  several  thousand  unfilled  applications,  has  exceeded  the  ability  Of 
the  Forest  Service  to  plan,  locate  and  survey  such  lots.  These  lots 
yield  a  revenue  averaging  between  $20  and  $25  per  year  each.  At  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1949  there  were  some  49,806  special  use  permits 
in  force  covering  the  use  and  occupancy  of  3»703»^00  acres  and  30»000 
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miles  of  rights— of ~v/ay  on  national  forest  land  for  private,  public,  and 
semi— public  purposes.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  46,263 
permits  covering  2,055*000  acres  in  force  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1947.  Receipts  from  specie.!  use  permits,  including  mineral  receipts 
from  acquired  lands,  amounted  to  $725*350  in  fiscal  year  19^9  com¬ 
pared  to  $666,151  in  19^2,  A  new  fee  schedule  based  on  percentage  of 
•'net  sales"  for  the  commercial  use  of  national  forest  land  v/as  placed 
in  effect  January  1,  19^9*  Under  this  schedule  it  is  anticipated  that 
revenues  from  resort,  ski  lift,  store,  and  similar  special  use  opera¬ 
tions  will  more  than  double. 

Before  applications  for  the  rental  of  stammer  homes  can  be  approved,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  classification  of  potential  recreational  lands 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  public  interest  is  protected  and  that 
adequate  provisions  are  made  for  public  camp  and  picnic  grounds,  road- 
v/ays,  parking  areas,  sanitary  systems,  fire  protection,  etc.  The- 
summer  home  areas  must  be  surveyed  and  staked  out  on  the  ground. 

Building  limitations,  sanitary  requirements  and  fire  protection  measures 
must  be  determined.  All  of  these  steps  are  exceedingly  important  be¬ 
cause  once  the  improvements  are  constructed  it  is  difficult  to  change 
the  form  of  use  of  the  land.  The  employment  of  a  small  group  of  men  to 
expedite  action  on  summer  home  applications  vdll  result  in  increased 
receipts  in  founts  greater  than  their  salaries  the  first  year.  These 
installations  become  permanent  and  receipts  continue  indefinitely  in 
future  years,  . 

( c )  Alaska  Land-Use  Survey  -  $20,000 

Land-  suitable  for  homesites  and  commercial  use  is  extremely  limited  in 
Southeastern  Alaska,  For  that  reason,  great  care  is  required  in  setting 
aside  National  Forest  lands  for  residential  and  coiraiercial  purposes. 
Because. of  increasing  population  in  Alaska,  pressure  is  mounting  for 
establishment  of  areas  upon  which  homes  and  commercial  structures  can  be 
built.  It  is  urgent,  therefore,  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  nec¬ 
essary  classification  of  lands  and  lot  surveys  in  order  that  lands  may 
be  made  available  for  residential,  commercial  and  public  purposes  to 
meet  the  demands  in  Alaska, 

(5)  Increase  of  $210,000  under  project  J  for  maintenance  of  improvements 

on  the  National  Forests,  other  than  roads  and  trails. 

Need  for  Increase,  The  3^ ears  of  seriously  inadequate  appropriations  for 
this  work  since  1942  have  resulted  in  an  increasingly  excessive  deter¬ 
ioration  of ,  wooden  lookout  towers,  guard  shelters,  telephone  lines, 
fences  and  many  other  structural  improvements.  Consequently,  an  ab¬ 
normally  high  deferred  maintenance  job  is  urgently  in  need  of  atten¬ 
tion,  This  is  particularly  so  because  the  increasing  average  age  of 
the  improvements,  together  with  the  generally  recognized  lower  pur¬ 
chasing  value  of  the  dollar,  have  widened  the  gap  between  available 
foomds  and  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  improvements  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  acceptable  standard.  The  Increase  requested  here  would  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  few  more  improvements  in  the  fiscal  year  195T  than 
in  1950*  "but  the  total  estimated  for  1951  of  $2,922,200, .  would  still 
remain  far. short  of  total  annual  requirements,  which  were  estimated  at 
more  than  $4,000,000  at  the  1946  price  level. 
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There  is  an  investment  of  approximatelv  $110 ,-000 ,000  in  improvements 
on  the  National  Forests.  (Their  replacement  value  would,  of  course, 
be  much  greater.)  Most  of  these  improvements  are  over  ten  years  of 
age,  and  many  are  o\’-er  thirty  years  old.  The  seriousness  of  the 
maintenance  problem  has  been  growing  each  year  with  the  build-up  in 
deferred  maintenance  and  increasing  normal  maintenance  costs. 

Many  fire  towers  are  unsafe  and  the  choice  is  between  taking  a  chance 
with  the  safety  of  men  or  i«rith  fire.  The  same  lack  of  proper  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  telephone  system  of  6l,000  miles  so  necessary  for 
forest  fire  communication;  of  the  dwellings  and  cabins  used  by  timber 
sale  and  fire  personnel  for  those  essential  activities;  ,of  range 
fences  and  corrals;  of  recreation  improvements;  and  of  the  many  other 
improvement  classes,  all  add  up  to  a  critical  need  for  increased 
maintenance  funds. 

( 6 )  Increase  of  $766,000  under  project  9  foi*  construction  of  improvements 

on  the  National  Forests,  as  follows! 

(a)  Increase  of  $154,000  for  the  construction  of  dwellings. 

Objective;  To  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  few  high-priority 
dwellings  urgently  needed  for  Forest  Service  employees. 

Need  for  Increase;  Since  1942,  the  construction  of  National  Forest 
improvements  has  been  severely  curtailed.  Not  only  has  there  been 
practically  no  new  construction  of  housing  facilities  in  line  with 
increased  employment  to  care  for  a  presently  much  greater  volume  of 
National  Forest  business,  but  the  backlog  of  replacement  requirements 
has  been  accumulating  over  an  extended  period.  It  has  been  possible 
to  take  care  of  a  limited  number  of  employees  by  converting  offices 
to,  residences;  moving  old  CCC  camp  barracks,  and  other  buildings  of 
that  type,  to  new  locations  and  converting  them  to  dwellings  and 
dormitories;  and  simila,r  makeshift  arrangements  with  garages  and 
other  minor  buildings,  '^he  opportunities  for  providing  further  temp¬ 
orary  housing  by  the  above  means  no  longer  exist. 

Most  forest  officers  are  located  in  small  towns  or  at  isolated  sta¬ 
tions  within  the  National  Forests.  The  number  of  new  rental  housing 
units  constructed  in  those  localities  in  the  past  few  years  is 
practically  negligible.  National  Forest  employees  are  subject  to 
rather  frequent  transfer  and  the  chief  reliance  is  on  rental  housing 
supplemented  by  Government  construction  where  the  former  is  not 
available  even  during  normal  times.  The  number  of  permanent  employees 
has  increased  substantially  since  194l,  the  last  year  of  any  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  residential  construction.  Recent  field  estimates  indi¬ 
cated  urgent  need  for  715  additional  housing  units  in  the  small  and 
large  dwelling  class.  The  1951  increase  would  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  15  new  buildings. 

National  Forest  timber  sale  and  other  business  has  expanded  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  has  necessitated  an  increase  in 
number  of  employees..  The  lack  of  housing  facilities  for  these  men 
is  handicapping  the  management  of  the  National  Forests* 
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(b)  'Increase  of  $400,000  for  correction  of  inductive  Interference 

on  national  Forest  telephone  lines . 

ITeed  for  Increase;  Inductive  interference  from  REA  power  lines  in 
existence  nov/  or  to  be  constructed  by  the  fiscal  year  1951  will 
impair  the  service  on  Forest  Service  telephone  lines  to  the  extent 
that  apj.roximately  1,854  miles  must  be  relocated  or  reconstructed. 

In  many  cases  grounded  telephone  lines  require  conversion  to  a 
metallic  system  where  they  pe-radlel  a  power  line.  In  other  cases 
metallic  systems  need  rebalancing  of  transposition  schemes,  and 
installation  of  protective  devices  to  afford  safety  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  system  and  users  from  possible  shorts. 

The  telephone  system  on  the  National  Forests  is  used  in  a  large 
measure  to  handle  forest  fire  reporting  and  for  prompt  dispatch¬ 
ing  of  fire  suppression  crevrs  as  v;ell  as  for  other  administrative 
work.  It  is  essential  that  this  system  be  maintained  in  good 
operating  condition  for  the  protection  and  management  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Forests.  The  reconstruction  or  modification  of  the  entire 
1,854  miles  of  telephone  line  is  necessary  to  eliminate  inductive 
interference  caused  by  transmission  line  construction  under  the 
rural  electrification  program,  ^he  completion  of  this  job  will 
restore  to  effective  operating  condition  a  mileage  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  system  several  times  greater  than  the  1,854  miles  necessary 
to  be  reconstructed.  The  1,854  miles  involved  in  this  proposed 
increase  represents  the  minimum  number  of  miles  requiring  recon¬ 
struction  or  modification  after  all  alternative  measures  have 
been  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  use  of  repeater  coils, 
vihere  possible,  discontinuance  of  portion  of  lines  if  ho  longer 
absolutely  essential  for  fire  control,  etc.  Where  the  use  of 
radio  is  satisfactory  and  more  economical  than  reconstruction  of 
the  telephone  lines  in  question,  it  will  be  used  in  lieu  of 
telephone  communication. 


There  fol''ows  a  list  by  States  indicating  the  number  of  miles  of 
telephone  lines  which  require  reconstruction  and  modification  and 
the  estimates  of  the  costs  involved: 


State 

• 

• 

Mileage  : 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Cost  : 

• 

• 

•  « 

:  State  : 

f  t 

•  • 

Mileage  : 

Cost 

Alab  ama 

28.7 

$4,575 

Mississippi 

53.0 

$2,3SO 

Arizona 

20.0 

19,200 

Missouri 

-  197.0 

2,900 

Arkansas 

133.0 

48,250 

Montana 

187.0 

74,800 

Colorado 

i46.5 

13,800 

Nebraska 

11.0 

950 

Florida 

58.0 

i,550 

Nevada 

25.0 

25,000 

Georgia 

8.3 

830 

New  Mexico 

26.5 

20,000 

Idaho 

54.0 

21 , 600 

North  Carolina 

68.5 

26,900 

Illinois 

288.0 

16,510 

South  Dakota 

27.0 

3.550 

I ndi ana 

6.5 

222 

Tennessee 

10.8 

927 

Kentucky 

76.0 

36,795 

Texas 

96.1 

24,380 

Louisiana 

47.0 

19,312 

Virginia 

22.5 

19,935 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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State 

:  Mileage  : 

Cost  ; 

• 

;  State 

• 

« 

«  • 

:  Mileage  :  Cost 

»  • 

t  • 

Michigan 

2.0 

125 

Washington 

59.0  11,400 

Minnesota 

93-0 

2,o46 

Wyoming 

110.0  11,625 

GEANN  TOTAL 

1,854.4  409,562 

The  estimated  costs  of  correcting  inductive  interference,  as  indi¬ 
cated  abo'^'-e,  varies  from  less  than  $40  per  mile  for  inserting  addi- 
tione.l  'transpositions''  and  protective  devices  on  metallic  lines, 
to  arproximately  $1,000  per  mile  for  replacing  a  grounded  line  with 
a  metallic  circuit e 


( c )  Increase  of  $S0,000  f or  the  replacement  of  lookout  towers. 

Heed  for  ...ncreabe;  Many  fire  lookout  towers  on  the  national  Forests 
were  constructed  furing  193^  'to  193^-  large  proportion  of  the 
towers  built  at  that  time  were  constructed  of  untreated  wood.  They 
have  novr  reached  the  point  of .  deterioration  where  they  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  repaired  and  are  unsafe  for  occupancy,  While  they  are  in  this 
condition  the  towers  cannot  be  manned  a,nd  the  fire  detection  service 
of  the  Forest  Service  suffers.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  200  towers  which  should  be  replaced.  The  estimate  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  replacement  of  a  few  high  priority  towers  which  would 
be  constructed  ad  the  most  important  lookout  points  on  National 
Forests.  Fabricating  costs  of  lookout  towers  range  from  $20  per 
foot  for  towers  with  small  cabs,  to  $100  per  foot  for  towers  equipped 
with  l4'  X  l4'  living  quarters. 


Plan  of  Works  Towers  would  be  constructed  to  Forest  Service  speci¬ 
fications  and  would  be  purchased  from  fabricators  and  installed  by 
Forest  Service  employees. 

( d )  Increase  of  $102 ,000  for  the  construction  of  fire  control, 

■ administrative  and  camp  ground  improvements . 

Heed  for  Increase?  For  the  past  seven  years  the  amount  available  for 
the  construction  of  improvements  on  the  National  Forests  has  been 
less  than  $200,000  annually.  This  amount  provided  for  only  a 
fraction  of  the  replacement  construction  which  should  be  performed 
each  year.  The  increase  of  $102, 000, is  requested  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  classes  of  improvements  for  which  specific  increases 
are  not  Included  elsewhere.  The  increase  vrould  be  used  mainly  for 
'the  construction  of  fire  pla.ces,  shelters,  latrines,  water  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  etc.,  on  public  camp  grounds;  telephone  lines,  guard 
stations  and  other  fire  control  improvements;  and  barns,  garages, 
warehouses  and  other  utility  buildings  needed  in  the  administration 
of  the  National  Forests.  ‘I'he  construction  of  public  cairp  ground 
improvements  is  particularly^  urgent  because  of  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  the  National  Forests  by  the  public.  Many  camp  ground 
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improvements  should  be  replaced  because  of  deterioration  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  structures.  In  other  cases  additionp.l  facilities  on  existing 
camp  grounds,  and  the  establishment  of  nevr  camp '  grounds ,  should  be 
provided  because  of  increased  use. 

Plan  of  Works  All  of  these  improvements  would  be  constructed  by 
Forest  Service  employees, 

( e)  Increase  of  $30,000  for  the  construction  of  airfields. 

Heed  for  Increase:  The  national  forests  contain  within  their  boundaries 
an  a,rea  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the  continenta,!  United  Sta.tes. 

They  include  in  general  the  more  rugged  and  remote  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  Air  transportation  between  interior  landing  fields  and  others 
located  near  communities  adjacent  to  the  forests  is  indispensable  in 
connection  with  the  protection  and  management  of  these  forest  lands, 
for  forest  fire  control,  including  fire  detection  and  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  men  and  equipment  for  fighting  forest  fires,  for  ta.king  of 
aerial  photographs  used  for  mapping  and  timber  inventories,  and  for 
economical  travel  by  Forest  Service  personnel. 


Most  of  the  use  of  airplanes  by  the  Forest  Service  is  arranged 
through  contracts  with  private  companies  who  furnish  the  equipment 
and  pilots.  Public  fields,  operated  and  maintained  by  local  communi¬ 
ties,  are  used  v/herever  practicable  for  flights  into  and  over  ad¬ 
jacent  National  Forest  areas,  Hovrever,  the  use  of  this  method  of 
transportation  is  restricted  because  of  the  lack  of  airfields,  ex- 
pecially  within  the  National  Forests.  A  recent  estimate  shows  an 
urgent  need  for  landing  field  improvements  to  serve  the  National 
Forests  in  105  locations.  Of  this  total,  57  oT  the  needed  fields 
are  on  the  current  *'N'’tional  Airport”  plan;  ^6  fields  have  not  yet 
been-  included;  and  12  fields  are  in  vdlderness  areas  and  probably 
will  never  be  included  in  the  plan. 

Plan  of  Uork;  Work  would  be  sta,rted  on  one  or  two  of  the  most  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  airfields.  Arrangements  would  be  ma,de  with  loca.l  communi¬ 
ties'  and  the  CAA  for  a.ssistajice  in  building  the  projects.  It  is 
anticipated  that  about  one-ha.lf  the  cost  would  be  provided  by  these 
agencies . 

(7)  Increase  of  $g70»0Q0  under  the  project  ''Reforestation”  to  accelerate 

the  tree  planting  program  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  11, 

19^9  .  Public  La^ 54g, 

One  of  the  long-term  objectives  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  reforest 
4,111,000  acres  of  denuded  and  unsatisfactorily  stocked  national  forest 
lands  within  a  period  of  I5  years  as  set  forth  in  the  Anderson-Mansfield 
Act  of  October  11^  19^9  (Public  Law  3^2,  Slst  Congress).  These  lands 
must  be  reforested  artificially  if  their  productive  capacity  is  to  be 
utilized  and  make  their  full  contribution  to  the  future  needs  and  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Of  the  ^x:reage  requiring  reforestation,  l,gS0,000  acres 
are  in  the  East,  1,010,000  acres  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  1,221,000 
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acres  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  program  as  set  forth  in  the  Anderson- 
Mansfield  Act,  requires  a  prompt  increase  in  nursery  sowing  to  meet  a 
sharply  increasing  planting  schedule.  This  schedule  contemplates  the 
planting  of  5^f000  acres  the  first  year  with  progressive  increases  annu¬ 
ally  to  3^4,000  acres  at  the  peak  of  the  15-year  period.  The  increase 
of  $g70»000  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(a)  Increase  of  $l60,000  for  planting  and  sowing. 

Field  planting  v;ould  be  increased  by  10,000  acres  and  sowing  in  the 
nurseries  would  be  increased  by  10  million  trees.  The  increased 
planting  during  1951  would  take  place  largely  in  the  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  States  where  one-year-old  seedling  stock  can  be  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  contrast  to  2-4  year  old  stock  required  for  other  sections, 
$130,000  vrould  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  remaining  $30,000 
would  be  used  to  increase  sowing  at  nurseries  in  the  Central  States 
and  in  the  South  o.s  well  as  at  other  nurseries  where  facilities  are 
in  readiness  for  increased  production. 

(b)  Increase  of  $180,000  for  seed  collections. 

The  objective  is  to  obtain  sufficient  seed  of  desirable  species  to 
meet  nursery  requirements  in  the  expanding  program. 

Many  of  the  important  commercial  species  produce  a  few  seed  each  year 
but  only  produce  abundant  crops  subject  to  economical  collection  at 
3  to  5  0^  more  year  intervals.  Advantage  must  be  taken  to  harvest 
good  crops  as  they  occur  with  subsequent  storage  of  seed  for  lean 
years-. 

The  average  cost  of  processed  tree  seed  is  $9  per  pound  and  it  is 
planned  to  collect  20,000  pounds  during  fiscal  year  1951*  This  amount 
of  seed  v;ould  provide  for  only  a  moderate  program  increase.  Seed 
collections  v/ould  be  concentrated  in  those  areas  vrhere  good  seed 
crops  occur. 

(c)  Increase  of  $255 >000  foJ^  plantation  ca,re  and  relea-se. 

The  objective  is  to  place  existing  plantations  in  a  healthy  condition 
free  from  overtopping  brush  and  weed  trees.  During  the* period  1942 
to  1949.  little  plantati  on  release  vrork  was  accomplished  on  national 
forests  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  the  short  supply  of  labor.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  backlog  of  accumulated  work.  Prompt  action  is 
necessary  to  avoid  losses  due  to  sustained  overtopping  a,nd  to  elimin¬ 
ate  interference  with  normal  growth  of  the  pla^nted  trees. 

The  hea-viest  ba.cklog  of  this  work  is  in  the  Lake  States  and  the  South 
where  extensive  areas  of  plantations  occur.  It  is  planned  that 
23,000  a^cres  of  plantations  would  be  treated. 
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( d)  Increase  of  $275»OQO  expand  developments  at  three  existing 
nurseries  and  purch-^se  five  new  nursery  sites. 

The  objective  is  to  increase  existing  nursery  capacity  to  meet 
planting  stock  requirements  of  the  l^-year  program. 

The  m!=^ximum  capacity  of  existing  nurseries  is  some  211  million  trees 
annually.  In  addition’ to  failing  to  meet  the  required  production 
of  a  15-year  program  several  of  the  nurseries  are  not  geographically 
located  to  permit  economical  distribution  of  stock  to  a,rea,s  vrhere 
planting  will  be  done.  Additional  nursery  capacity  of  IS7  million 
trees  per  annum  is  required  to  effectively  meet  program  requirements. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  v;ell  distributed  production  of  275  3^5 

million  trees  annually  vdll  be  required  when  the  15-year  progr^^m  gets 
fully  under  v;ay. 

Expansion  of  existing  nurseries  in  West  Virginia,  California,  and 
Oregon  vrould  cost  $150,000.  Tv;o  new  nursery  sites  would  be  purchased 
in  Idaho,  tv;o  in  California,  and  one  in  Oregon  at  a.  cost  of  $125»000, 

( )  Increase  of  $510  >000  under  the  project  Range  revegetation"  to 

accelerate  the  reseeding  program  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
October  11,  1949>  Public  Lav/ 3^8. 

Weed  for  Increase:  Increased  appropriations  for  range  reseeding  are 
extremely  important  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
but  also  to  get  back  into  production  the  millions  of  acres  of  de¬ 
pleted  range  lands  which  are  not  now  producing  what  they  should  in 
the  iAra,y  of  forage  for  livestock.  The  Anderson-Mansfield  Act  of 
October  11,  1949  (Public  Law  3^^  81st  Congress)  authorizes  a  15- 
year  program  for  reseeding  about  4,000,000  acres  of  range  lands  on 
the  national  Forests.  The  Forest  Service  now  has  the  experience, 
the  information,  and  the  nucleus  of  equipment  to  enable  it  to 
undertake  the  range-reseeding  program  .on  a  plan-vdse  basis  designed 
to  wind  the  Job  up  in  about  I5  years. 

The  range-reseeding  vrork  would  be  intensified  on  areas  vrhere  the  work 
has  already  been  started,  and  initiated  on  many  other  areas  not 
previously  touched.  Best  estimates  this  time  indica,te  tha.t  approxi¬ 
mately  $40,000,000  vrill  be  required  to  reseed  the  4,000,000  a^cres. 

At  the  present  time  the  Forest  Service  is  receiving  many  letters  and 
resolutions  protesting  action  to  reduce  permitted  numbers  of  live¬ 
stock.  These  resolutions  point  out  tha.t  many  of  the  reductions  can 
be  avoided  if  the  grazing  c-apacity  of  the  range  vrere  increased  through 
reseeding. 

Many  of  the  depleted  ravages  could  be  restored  by  Wature  if  akl 
grazing  vrere  eliminated.  That  vrould  take  a,  long  vrhile  ajid  erosion 
meanwhile  vrould  continue  to  be  serious.  In  ma,ny  a„reas  it  vrould  re¬ 
quire  decades  to  obtain  natural  restoration,  and  even  then  the  re¬ 
sults  would  fall  fa.r  short  of  v/hat  can  be  a,ccomplished  through 
artificial  means. 
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Range  rehabilitation’  only  through  reduced  .nurabers  of  livestock  is 
a  non-constructive  approach.  The  &overnnent  should  build. up  these 
ranges,  escpccially  after  the  pr^’cticebility  of  doing  this  has  been 
denonstrated  beyond  any  doubt.  On  the  Pish-lake  National  Forest  in 
Uta,h,  for  example,  actual  tests  have  shov/n  that  a  500-acre  tract 
capable  of  supporting  9  hea.d  of  cattle  from  June  1  to  September 
will  now,  after  reseeding  to  crested  wheat-gra,ss ,  support  100  head 
for  the  same  period.  Capacities  are  known  to  range  from  I-3  acres 
per  cow  month,  with  gains  ranging  from  5O-25O  pounds  for  the  grazing 
season.  Capitalized  in  terms  of  average  hay  prices,  such  projects 
not  only  pro-'dde  a  good  return  on  the  investment  of  reseeding  but 
also  provide  feed  that  v;ou].d  not  otherwise  be  available. 

The  present  grazing  capacity  of  the  lands  to  be  reseeded  is  so  low 
as  to  be  of  little  conseq.uence  in  management  planning.  In  fact 
much  of  the  area  should  have  no  livestock  on  it  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  Reseeding  results  to  date  Justify  an  expected  increase  in 
grazing  capacity  of  one  animal  unit  month  for  each  1,6  acres  reseed¬ 
ed.  On  this  basis  four  million  ^xires  of  range  reseeding  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  2.5  million  AUM's  of  grazing. 

An  AUM  of  grazing  is  worth  the  fee  that  will  be  paid  for  it*  The 
values  vary  vdth  the  type  of  ra,nge,  its  location,  and  the  demand  for 
forage.  The  Forest  Service  is  now  getting  an  average  of  49  cents 
per  head  per  month  for  cattle  grazing.  Good  reseeded  land  is  worth 
more  than  untreated  range,  and  would  command,  higher  than  average 
fees,  . 

The  more  common  grass  seeds  and  seeds  of  other  forage  plants  that  would 
be  planted  in  this  reseeding  program  are  a,vailable.  Seed  supplies  of 
some  of  the  most  promising  hev;  grasses  are  now  in  short  supply; 
however,  more  seed  is  being  produced  each  year.  Continuing  programs 
such  as  this  will  insure  a  market  for  grass  seed  a.,nd  encourage  grov>r- 
ers  to  increa„se  production  of  both  the  common  grasses  -""nd  the  newer 
ones . 

The  reseeding  program  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  overstocking; 
nor  will  it  remove  .the  need  for  further  reductions  in  numbers  of  live¬ 
stock  from  many  area,s.  However,  in  the  long  run  it  will  lessen  the 
not  total  reductions  needed  by  an  amount  equa.1  to  whatever  increa.sed 
capacity  may  be  developed  through  reseeding.  The  estimate  is  2.5 
million  AUli’s. 

( 9 )  Increase  of  $339 » 487  under  project  12  to  meet  in  part  the  increasing 

work  load  on  ranger  districts  in  the  National  Forests, 

Need  for  Increase^  The  proposed  increase  would  be  used  to  ajieviate 
the  serious  undermanning  of  the  basic  (skeleton)  organization  in  re- 
la.tion  to  the  grea.tly  increased  work  loads,  further  aggra.va.ted  by 
reductions  in  this  project  in  recent  years.  The  present  basic  organi¬ 
zation  is  made  up  of  approximately  1,200  persons,  a  reduction  of  more 
than  250  during  the  pa,st  eight  years,  despite  the  fact  that  the  work 
load  has  increased  substantiaJly  during  tha,t  period.  This  organization, 
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especially  at  Forest  and  Ranger  District  levels,  is  inadequate  to 
handle  the  present-day  demands  made  upon  it.  It  needs  to  be 
strengthened  materially  in  order  to  meet  urgent  dema,nds  being  made 
of  the  “National  Forests  and  for  their  products. 

Use  of  the  National  Forests  has.  become  increasingly  intensive.  Re¬ 
cent  studies  show  that  80  additional  rangers  and  assistant  rangers 
are  urgently  needed  in  order  to  avoid  lowering  of  essential  stand- 
a.rds  of  protection  and  management.  Lack  of  adequate  funds  prevents 
even  limited  progress  in  correcting  the  serious  problem  of  meeting 
pressing  work  requirements  without  putting  in  excessive  overtime. 

Recent  analyses  show  that  there  are  77  ranger  districts  with  annual 
work  loads  ranging  from  4,000  to  J ,000  man  hours  (average  -  ^,^00 
hours  or  over  3  man-years)  and  I3I  districts  with  work  loads  of  be¬ 
tween  3»000  and  4,000  hours  ((average  -  3>100  hours. or  almost  2  man- 
years),  These  work  loads  were  developed  on  a  correlated  basis, 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  in-Service  equitable  distribution  of  a,vail- 
able  funds  to  field  units*  They  reflect,  therefore,  only  minimum 
standards  in  many  cases.  The  more  detailed  analyses  developed  by  the 
regions  reveal  over-loads  as  much  as  100^  above  those  reported  here. 

The  work  loads  of  ranger  calibre  work  on  all  of  the  districts  great¬ 
ly  exceed  the  1,800  hours  in  a  normal  work  year.  Without  adequate 
efficient  management,  the  Forest  Service  cannot  attain  its  over-all 
objective  "to  protect  from  depletion  and  bring  about  a  full  develop¬ 
ment  and  wide  use  of  the  resources- of  all  forest  and  wild  lands,  (except 
those  reserved  for  specialized  purposes)  in  a  correlated  pattern  of 
public  and  private  ownership  and  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people." 

Plan  of  Work;  The  requested  increase  would  be  used  mainly  to  employ 
additional  assistant  forest  rangers  for  assignment  to  those  ranger 
districts  with  excessive  work  loads. 

(10)  Increase  of  $269,623  to  pleue  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pa-y 
adjustments  under  Public  Lav;  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 

the  fiscal  year  1950 » 

emOBS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matters  enclosed  in  brackets); 

■  National  forest  protection  and  management:  For  the  administra¬ 
tion,  protection,  use,  maintenance,  improvement,  and  development 
of...  the  national  forests,  including  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  forest  tree  nurseries,  including  the  procurement  of  tree 
seed  and  nursery  stock  by  purchase,  production,  or  otherwise, 
seeding  and  tree  planting  and  the  care  of  plantations  and  young 
growth;  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  pur- 
1  chase  of  not  to  exceed  [four]  three;  the  maintenance  of  roads 
and  trails  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  other  im¬ 
provements  necessary  for  the  proper  and  economical  administration, 
protection,  development,  and  use  of  the  national  forests,  includ- 
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ing  experimental  areas  under  Forest  Service  administration,  *  *  * 
and  all  expenses  necessary  for  the  use,  maintenancev  improvement, 
protection,  and  general  administration  of  the  national  forests 

2  [$26,300,000]  $30 f 270. 500.  of  which  not  to  exceed  [$25,000] 

$125,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  [one]  five  nursery 

3  [site]  bites,  and  [the  limit  of  cost  for  not  to  exceed  one  build¬ 
ing  constructed  at  Horseshoe  Organization  Camp,  West  Virginia, 
shall  be  $22,500:  Provided,  That  appropriations  for  the  Forest 
Service  shall  be  available  hereafter  for  the  correction  of  in- 

4  ductive  interference  on  Forest  Service  telephone  lines  caused  by 
•transmission  lines  constructed  by  organizations  financed  by  loans 

5  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration]  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  administrative  sites. 

The  first  change  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  authority  for  the  purchase  of 
aircraft  from  four  to  three.  It  is  estimated  that  authority  to  purchase  3 
aircraft  will  be  sufficient  in  1951» 

The  second  group  of  changes  authorize  the  purchase  of  five  nursery  sites 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $125,000.  Hew  nurseries  will  be  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  planting  stock  needed  for  the  ejj^anded  reforestation  program 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  October  11,  1949  (Public  Law  3^2)* 
five  nurseries  will  be  located  in  western  national  forest  regions. 

The  third  change  deletes  the  non-recurring  provision  contained  in  the  1950 
Agriculture  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  building  at  Horseshoe  Organiza¬ 
tion  Camp,  West  Virginia.,  This  work  v;ill  be  completed  in  the  fiscal  year 

1950. 

The  fourth  change  deletes  the  proviso  authorizing  the  Forest  Service  to 
correct  inductive  interference  on  Forest  Service  telephone  lines  caused 
by  transmission  lines  constructed  by  organizations  financed  by  loans  from 
the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis-tration,  This  proviso,  which  was  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  195^  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  is  permanent  legislation 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  the  annual  appropri action  acts. 

The  fifth  change  authorizes  the  use  of  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  adminis¬ 
trative  sites  mainly  for  dwellings  for  which  appropriation  increases 
are  requested  in  the  1951  estimates.  At  one  time  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  locate  ranger  station  headquarters  on  national-^f orest 
land  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  nearest  town.  The  development  of 
road  systems  and  the  general  use  of  automobiles  by  permittees,  makes  the 
establishment  of  ra.nger  station  headqu-arters  in  nearby  towns,  where  per¬ 
mittees  normally  do  their  purchasing  and  transact  other  business,  prefer¬ 
able  to  locations  on  the  forest.  It  is  estima.ted  that  10  sites  at  an 
average  cost  of  $500  will  bo  purchased  under  this  authorization. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  The,  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  manage,  protect, 
and  develop  the  national  forests  in  all  phases  not  covered  by.  specific 
appropriations,  and  insure  that  timber,  water,  range^  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  other  resources  are  utilized  in  a  manner  so  as  to  best 
se rye  the  nation.. 

I 

The  economic  importance  of  the  national  forests  will  be  realized  when 
,  it  is  considered  that: 

(a)  They  provide  a  measure  of  assurance  for  a' future  timber  supply. 
The  rapid  depletion  of  timber  on  private  lands  causes  the 
national  forests  to  assume  increased  importance  as  a  source  of 
timber..  The  annual  allowable  cut  from  the  national  forests  is 
6  billion^ board  feet..  At  present  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  allowable  cut  is  being  harvested. .  This  is  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  annual  lumber  production  in  the  United  States 

(b)  The  area  within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  equivalent 
to  some'  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United 
States. 

••  II  •  -  .  . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  services  rendered  for  v^ich  cash  receipts 
are  not  collected,  the  national  forests  produced  a  cash  income 
to  the  Federal  treasury,  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 'of  approxi¬ 
mately  32, million  dollars. 

(d)  They  provide  range  for  some  10,000,000  head  of  domestic  live- 

;  stock. 

(e)  They  provide  protection  to  municipal  water  supplies  for  nearly 
all  western  cities  and  towns  and  many  in  the  East,  and  to 
irrigation  water  used  on  some  20,000,000  acres  of  western  lands 
as  well  as  to  many  streams  i\d.th  water  power  developments, .  They 
provide  flood  protection  to  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  valley 
lands  and  prevent  the  siltation  of  reservoirs'  and  stream 
channels.. 

(f)  They  provide  a  habitat  for  a  large  part  of  the  big  game  animals 
birds,  and  for  millions  "of  small  game  animals  ‘and  furbearers, 

(g)  They  provide  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation, 

.  with  a  minimiam  of  restrictions,  for  the  millions  of  people  who 
yearly  visit  the  national  forests.'  . ‘  ' 

(h)  Nearly '4,000,000 'people 'who  live  in  and  hear  the  national 

,  ,,  _  forests  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  manage¬ 

ment  and  utilization  of  the  forests  and  their  resources. . 

National  forest  boundaries  encompass  an  aggregate  area  of  228  million 
acres  reaching  geographically  into  4(5  states,.  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
of  which  180,894,734  acres  are  under  Forest  Service  administration. 
Many  tracts  of  privately  owned  lands  are  interspersed  within  the 
Federal  holdings,. 
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National  forests  are  managed  under  the  multiple  use  principle  with 
practically  all  areas  used  for,  or  serving,  more  than  one  purpose  or 
objective.  For  example,  50  percent  of  the  area  within  the  national 
forests  of  the  continental  United  States-  serves  five  different  pur- 
poses: .  (l)  timber  production,  (2)  watershed  protection,  (3)  forage 
production,  (k)  wildlife  production,  and' (5)  recreation.  An  addi¬ 
tional  28  percent  serves  four  purposes  in  varying  combinations.  Of 
the  remainder,  21  percent  of  the  total  serves  three  purposes  with 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  reserved  for  one  purpose  exclusively, 
mainly  campgrounds  and  special  use  areas  such  as  summer  home  sites, 
pastures,  corrals,  etc. 

The  varied  interests  which  continually  conflict  and  which  must  be 
reconciled,  the  vast  areas  covered,  and  the  unusual  complexities, 
clearly  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  careful  planning  .for,  and  skill¬ 
ful  management  of,  the  national  forest  properties. 

The  protection  of  national  forests  from  fire  and  trespass  is  made 
difficult  by  the  large  area  to  be  protected,  the  general  inaccessibility 
of  the  national  forests,  the  many  thousands 'of  miles  of  exterior  bound¬ 
ary,  and  the  impossibility  of  taking-  preventive  action  when  dealing 
with  such  a  problem  as  lightning-caused  fires  (more  than  6,000  in  the 
calendar  year  1949). 

Selected  Exajnples  of  Recent  Progress; 

Receipts  deposited  to  the  "Forest  Reserve  Fund"  in  the  fiscal  year 
.  1949  increased  $6,839,661  over  the  fiscal  year  1948,  Smaller  increases 
were  recorded  in  special  ‘and  -suspense  accounts.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  receipts  data  for  the  fiscal  years  194^  and  1949: 


Forest  Reserve  Fund  • 

1948 

1949 

Change 

Timber  . . .  $20,594,286 

$26,927,220 

•»-$6,332,934 

Grazing  . 

2,898,315 

3,275,964 

+377,649 

Land  Use,  Power,  etc,  ... 

743,830 

872,908 

+129.078 

Subtotal  . . 

24,236,431 

31,076,092 

+6,839,661 

Suspense  Account,  Alaska  1/ 

130,594 

132,310 

+1,716 

Special  Account,  O&C  Lands  2/ 

589.229 

783,631 

+194,402 

Total  receipts  . . 

24,956,254 

31,992,033 

+7,035,779 

xj  -Suspense  account  established  pending  settlement  of  Indian  rights 

on  Tongass  Forest,  Alaska,  j, 

,'2/  Special  account  established  pending  determination  of  the  custody  of 
certain  lands  in  Oregon.  .  ^ 
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Net  area  of  lands  under  Forest  Service  administration  increased  from 
180^528,062  acres  as  of 'June  30,  194S,  to  180,894,734  acres  on  June  30, 
1949,  or  366,672  acres. 

Timber  Sales.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  volume  of  timber  cut 
from  the  national  forests  was  3,740,810,000  board  feet,  substantially 
the  same  as  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  value  of  this  cut, 
$28,749,007,  was  nearly  $8,000,000  greater  than  the  value  of  the  cut 
during  fiscal  year  1948,  The  softening  of  the  lumber  market,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  low  grade  species  and  classes  of  lumber  combined  with  the 
extraordinarily  severe  western  winter  reduced  the  cut.  Many  small 
marginal  mills  were  closed  during  the  winter  of  194S-1949  and  did  not 
resume  operations  in  the  spring  of  1949,  The  larger  established  mills 
generally  are  producing  at  about  normal  rates-. 

Uncertainties  over  economic  conditions  influenced  some  operators  to 
curtail  operations.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  improvement  in 
the.  lumber  market  which  occurred  in  the. fall  of  1949,  coupled  wi.th  the 
depletion  of  private  timber  supplies  in  many  areas,  \id.ll  sustain  the 
cut  of  timber  from' the  national  forests  at  approximately  the  1949  level. 
The  average  stiompage  price  of  timber  sold  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  was 
$11.14  per  M,  an  increase  of  $3 *05  per  M  over  the  value  of  timber  sold 
in  1948,  • 

Fire  Control,  The  1949  fire  season  to  November  1  developed  dangerous 
burning  conditions-  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast 
States,  particularly  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  •  The  incidence  of  occurrence  in  the  dry 
inaccessible,  steep  walled  canyons  of  the  Salmon  and  Snake  Rivers  in 
Idaho  v/as  much  above  normal  resulting  in  four  major  fires  that,  proved 
Yery  difficult  to  control.  Lightning  fires  during  August  were  extremely 
numerous  and  occurred  during  periods  of  critically  dry  weather  with 
above  normal  wind  movements.  Lightning  fire  occurrence  in  those  States 
during  August  and  early  September  was  about  130  percent  above  1948  with 
as  high  as  300  fires  being  experienced  in  a  single  day  in  some  areas. 

In  California  numerous  critical  periods  developed  when  fires  proved 
very  diff-icult  to  -control.  Losses  from  fire  were,  heavy  i-n  southern 
California  late  in  October  during  a  short  period  of  very  bad  burning 
conditions. 

Based  on  numbers  of  fires,  the  western  national  forest's  experienced  an 
83  percent-  increase  in  fire  business  during  1949  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1948.  Over-all  there  was  a  34  percent  increase  in  numbers 
of  fires  requiring  action  of  fire  fighting  forces. 

Although  lightning-caused  fires  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  West 
(5,924  fires  in  1949  compared  to  2,607  fires  in  1948)  the  Increase  in 
man-caused- fires  was  not  large  (2,185  fires  in  1949;  1,814  fires  in 
1948).  •  Considering  all  national  forests  there  was  an  over-all  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  'of  man-caused  fires  in  1949;  4,459  compared  to  1948 
with  4,951. 
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Nineteen  lives  were  lost  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  national 
forests  during  the  height  of  the,  fire  season, 

V\niile  there  was  an  83  percent  increase  in  number  of  fires,  comparing 
1948  with  1949,  the  total  burned  area  increased  but  42  percent. 
Following  are  comparative  statistics  for  the  first  10  months  of  1948 
and  1949.  These  data_  are  reported  separately  for  western  and  eastern 
regions  since  fire  operations  in  the  West  are  more  costly  than  for 
the  eastern  United  States  because;  fires  in  the  western  national 
forests  burn  more  deeply  into  material  on  the  forest  floor;  the  area 
is  more  mountainous  and  inaccessible;  the  forest  fuels  are  much 
heavier  and  more  difficult  to  project  a  fire  line  through  because  the 
rate  of  decomposition  of  material  on  the  ground  is  very  slow;  and 
wages  are  much  higher, .  ,  , 


Regions 

Western 

Eastern 

Total 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

No,  of  lightning 
fires  . 

,  2,607 

5,924 

263 

177  ■ 

2,870 

6,101 

Nor  of  man-caused 
fines  ••••• 

.  1,814 

2.185 

2.274  ' 

4.951- 

Total  number  ,, 

.  4,421 

8,109 

3, .400 

2,451  , 

7,821 

10,560 

No, , of ; fires  ex¬ 
ceeding  10 
acres  in  size  . 

282 

414 

912 

623 

,1,194 

1,037 

Area  national 
forest  land  and 
inside  private 
lands  burned 

over . . . 

.108,420 

154,441 

52^447 

32,072 

160,867 

186,513 

Grazing  Use,  The  one  big  problem  in 
of  national  forest  range  land,  is  to 

the  management  of  80,000,000  acres 
bring. the  number  of  livestock 

into  balance  with  the  safe  grazing  capacity  of  the  range.  There  are 
two  ways  to  do  this:  one  is  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  livestock;  the 
other  is  to  build^  up  the  capacity,  • 

Currently  the  Forest  Service  is  making  soijne  progress  in  reducing 
numbers.  In  calendar  year  1948,  the  number  permitted  was  .  reduced 
from  4,661,2461  head  to  4, 536, 891  head,  or  2%,  However,  grazing"'  receipts 
in  fiscal  year  1948  increased , from  $2,293;>773  to  $2,898,315,^  or  26%, 
Receipts  for  fiscal  year  1949  went  up  to  ^3,275,964,  or  an  increase 
of  13^, 
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Progress  in  building  up  capacity  through  better  management  resulting 
from  range  surveys  and  management  plans  and  installation  of  physical 
range  improvements  is  discouragingly  slow.  Without  sufficient  fencing 
there, is  underuse  in  some  areas,  overuse  in  others,  and  grazing  tres¬ 
pass  remains  a  continuing  source  of  trouble »  Without  sufficient  water 
developments,  feed  is  wasted  in  waterless  areas,  and  is  overused  on 
areas  accessible  to  water. 

Maintenance  of  Improvements .  The  total  estimated  cost  of  maintaining 
the  $111,000,000  cost  value  in  eristihg  improvements  on  the  National 
Forests  (exclusive  of  roads  and  trails)  is  approximately  $4,000,000 
as  evidenced  by  the  table  which  follows  this  paragraph.  Funds  obligated 
for  maintenance  in  1949,  were  $2,657,241.  Thus,  the  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  was  based  on  a  relative  priority  selection  of  the.  most  urgent 
projects  such  as  key  telephone  lines,  lookout  towers,  fences,  etc. 

Even  on  these  improvements  full  maintenance  was  not  given  in  order  to 
spread  the  available  money  over  as  many  projects  as  possible.  The 
inevitable  deterioration  of  improvements  because  of  improper  mainten¬ 
ance  is  minimized  by  this  procedure.  Rising  costs  have  also  contributed 
to  the  backlog  of  maintenance  work  that  is  currently  not  being  financed, 

A  tabulation  of  improvements  in  existence  is  given  below: 

Total 

No.  of  Units  Unit  Annual  Cost 

IMPROVEIiENT  (Miles  or  No, )  Costs  of  Ifeintenance 


Telephone  lines  . . . 

61,433 

$12.72 

.  $781,428 

Fire  breaks  . . 

5,109- 

80.61 

411,836 

Airplane  landing  fields  . 

63 

331.90 

20,910 

Lookout  houses,  towers,  &  observatories  ... 

.  2,944 

77.25 

227,424 

Pump  sets  . . . . . 

530 

25.62 

13,587 

Dwellings,  headquarters . . 

1,038 

184.75 

191,770 

Dwellings,  temporary  stations . . 

2,283 

75.33 

171,978 

Offices,  all  . . . 

732 

101.25 

74,115 

Barns,  garages,  and  warehouses  . . . 

2,381 

66.45 

158,217 

Fences,  headquarters  . 

1,141 

52.02 

59,355 

Fences,  temporary  stations  &  plantations  .. 

2,834 

17.62 

.  49,935 

Water  development  projects,  headquarters  ., 

1,191 

48.09 

57,275 

Water  dev,  projects,  temp,  stations  . . 

928 

22.35 

20,740 

Gas  and  oil  storage  . . . . 

103 

53.14 

5,473 

Sanitary  systems  . 

2,263 

20.22 

45,758 

Light,  power,  &  central  heating  plants 

208 

62.26 

12,950 

Bunkhouses,  barracks,  etc . . 

673 

78.50 

52,830 

Other  improvements,  headquarters  . 

3,098 

24.55 

76,056 

Other  improvements,  temporary  stations 

3,752 

9.03 

33,881 

Range  fences  and  corrals  . . . . . 

22,804 

16.81 

.  383,335 

Stock  driveway s ,  range  (includes  bridges).. 

6,292 

9.61 

60,466 

Water  developments,  range  . . 

13,282 

12.87 

:  170,940 

Campgrounds,  public  service  . . 

3,629 

123.45 

448,000 

Campground  buildings  . . 

5,469 

37.81 

206,783 

Water  systems,  campgrounds  . -. . 

4,502 

15.42 

69,420 

Dams,  all  types  . . . . '. . . . 

261 

•145.27 

37,915 

Special  use  facility  areas  . . . 

•  584 

24.80 

14,483 

Other  improvements,  miscellaneous  . 

— 

— 

161.857 

Total  . . . . . 

4,018,708 
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Construction  of  Impro-yements Funds  obligated  for  construction 
(exclusive  of  road  and  trail  ^improvements ),  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  were 
$227,446,  part  of  which  was  earmarked  for  specific  projects  by  the 
Congress,  This  amount  was^used  -to  take  care  of  the  most  critical  require¬ 
ments  for  replacement  of  the  existing  plant  of  $111, 000,0(30,  cost  value, 
and  for  urgent  additions  to  plant--primarily  for  housing.  Priority 
generally  has  been  given  to  housing  for  the  lower  salaried  forest 
of fi cers  headquartered  in  small . communities  and  isolated  locations  where 
rental  housing  was  not  available.  In  order  to  buy  as  much  housing  as 
possible,  many  of  the  projects  involved  moving  and  remodeling  old 
buildings  such  as  former  CCC  camps. 

Wildlife  Use »  Overpopulations  of  big  game  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
pressing  problems  in  wildlife  management  on  National  Forest  lands. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  alleviating  the  situation,  particularly 
in  the  'West, 

In  Colorado  on  the  Umcompahgre  National  Forest  a  special  hunt  was  held  ^ 

resulting  in  20,700  hunters  killing  11,768  deer  of  both  sexes.  At  the 
time  of  the  hunt,  range  capacity  was  estimated  as  having  been  reduced 
65  percent  by^past  overuse  by  deer  and  although  deer  were  still  found 
to  bo  numerous  following  the  hunt,  an  upward  trend  in  the  vegetation 
should  result  from  this  lar.ge  kill.  Special  hunts  were  held  for  deer 
and  elk  of  both  sexes  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  populations.  This  involved  some  reduction  in  number  of  animals 
on  95  special  permit  areas  in,  .these,  four  .States,,  but  .additional  reductions 
are  necessary.  .  . . .  .  ....... 

An  example  of  a  m.anagement  mc.asure  to  increase  the  removal  of  big  game 
was  the  opening  up  of  58  railps  p.f  .’’.w^ys".  into  over.pop.uLat.ed  areas  on  one 
Nevada  and  three  Utah  forest^s,.  .  Qne  of  the.  mo.st  common  causes,  of  inadequate 
harvesting  of  big  game  .crops  i.s  tjae.  .la.c.k  of  hunting  effort  in  inaccessible 
areas..  Few  hunters  care  to  gp.  agiy  gpept.  .dis.tanoe  from  an.  automobile  road. 

i 

Cooperative  wildlife  management  wj.th,  th,e  Sta.t.e.s  was  continued  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.  The  first  year  of  operation  of  the  cooperabive 
agreement  between  the  State  p.f  Arizona  and  the  Forest  Service  on  the  Kaibab 
Forest  was  very  successful,  .This  agreement  provides  that  the- receipts 
resulting  from  fees  charged  for.  .spe.cial.  hunt,  permits  be  used  for  vdldlife 
management  and  habitat  restoration,  and,  is,  the.  fir  st.  of  its  kind  to  be 
made  in  the  West,  Preliminary,  yrork  has  been  done  and  tentative  agreement 
obtained  fro ra^ the  State  of  Arizona,  for.  two. additional  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  of  this_kind,  .  ........... 

A  broad  but  reasonable  comprohengj. ye.  analysis. was  made  on  the  big  game 
problem  areas^ despite  the  limited -funds  available  for  wildlife  studies. 

It  is  certain. that  many,  problem. areas  remain  to  be  recognized,  and  the 
study  and  proper  management  of . those. that  -  are  known  is  far  from  satisfactory 

It  v/as  estimated  that  2,470,000. big  game  animals  used  the-National  Forests 
during  1948,  _1, 200, 000  hunters .killed  279,000  big  game  animals.  This 
was  an  increase  of  8.3  percent .in .the -number  of  hunters  over  the  previous 
year  and  1,4  percent  increase  .in  jlie  nvanber  of  big  game  animals  taken. 
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Fisherman  use  in  1948  was  estimated  at  3,320,000  persons,  an  increase  of 
5 ..7  percent  over  the  previous  year* 

Recreation  Use »■' During  the  calendar  year  1948,  public  "use  of  the  national 
forests,,  exclusive  of  highway  travel,  amounted  to  24,,000,000  visits. 

This  is  an  increase  of  13$^  over  the  21,330,000  visits  reported  for  1947* 
Recreation  visits  to  national  forests  are  roughly  double  those  recorded 
at  the  National  Parks*. 

Summer  use  on  camp  and  picnic  grounds  and  at  organization  camps  jumped 
from  9, .001 ,000  visits  in  1947  to  10,431,000  visits  in  1948  -  an  increase 
of  16^. ■ 

Winter. use  on  236  winter  sports  areas  continued  to  climb,  with  2,285,000 
visits  reported  last  year  as  compared" to  1,725,000  in  1947, 

Use  of  other  national  forest  areas,  such  as  resorts,  summer  homes,  and 
wilderness' areas,  as  well  as  the  use  made  of  the  national  forests  for 
hunting  and  fishing  also  showed  a  substantial  increase* 

Overuse,' and  the  fact  that  practically  no  new  areas  have  been  developed  " 
since  the  war,,  plus  the  deteriorated  condition  of  many  areas,  are  making 
maintenance  of  the  limited  existing  facilities  more  difficult  and  costly. 

The  pressing  need  for  caretakers  and  maintenance  men  on  overused  public 
recreation  areas,  summer  and  vdnter,  is-  making  such  demands  on  available 
funds  that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  urgently^  needed  recreation 
area  planning  and  forest  recreation  plans,  ■ 

*  '  f 

An  experimental  charge  for  the  use  of  camp  and  picnic  ground  facilities 
is  being  made  at  approximately  50  of  the  larger  recreation  areas. 

Miscellaneous  Lands  Activities,  Special -use  pemits  covering  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  national  forest  lands  for  private,  public,  and  semi -public 
purposes  wore  held  by ^47,446  permittees  in  fiscal  year  1949,  Of  this 
number  27,400  were  charge-permits  -vdiich  produced  a  revenue  of  $580,831.* 
12,400  new  permits  were  issued  during  the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949, 
as  compared  to  8,800  which’  expired  or  were  revoked.  Fiscal  year  1949 
receipts  from  charge-special-use  permits  and  mineral  receipts  from 
acquired  lands  amounted  to  $785,350*  This  compared  with  $666,151  in 
1948,  The  demand  for  summer  home  lot  permits,  especially  in  California 
where  there  are  some  8,000  \mfillod  applications,  has  exceeded  the 
ability  of  the'  Forest  Service  to  plan,  locate,  and  survey  such  lots*. 

A  now  fee  schedule  based'  on  percertage  of  "net  sale's"  for  commercial  use 
of  national  forest  land  was-  placed  in  effect  Januai*y  1,  1949,  Under  . 
this  schedule  it  is  anticipfated  that 'the  revenue  from  resort,  ski  lift, 
store,'  gild  similar  specialruse  permit  operations  will  be  more  than 
doubled. 

Mineral -  permits'.’ and  leases  on  acquired  lands  are  now  issued  by  the  Bui*:eau 
of  Land  Management,' but  the  Forest  Service  is  required  by  law  to  report 
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on  all  applications  and  to>«  consent  to  issuance  of  permits  arid  leases# 
Examination  of  title  and  status  records  is  involved  and  is 'a  particularly 
time-consuming  job,.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  approximately  800  cases 
required  some  action*  Reports' were'  completed  on  300'  casPs-i-during. >the 
year  and .  pending'  on  300  at'-'the  close-'bf  th'e  year^ 

In  addition,  the  Forest ’'-Service  "reports  on  applications  to  lease  minerals 
covered  by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25;  1920,  on  national 
forest  lands  reserved  from  the  public  domain.  One  region  reported  on 
m<&re  than  8,50  cases  durhrig  calendar  year  1948  and  estimated  that  the  1949 
total  would  exceed  that -'figure -During  fiscal  year  1949  it  is  estimated 
that  the  case  load  for  the  four  western  regions  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
.Wyoming,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  '3,900 This  activity  has  mushroomed 
in  the  last  two  years,'  the  workload  being  many' times  greater  than  in 
1947*  The  revenues  from  mineral  leases  on  ’’public  domain”  national 
forests,  amomting  to  millions  of  dollars,  are  not  credited  as 'national 
forest  rec-Mpt s ...  .  .  ■  '  '  . 

•* 

Land  Ex  chan  ge».  Congress  has  passed  more  than  80  laws  authorizing  the 
exchange  of  Nation'al  Forest  land  and  timber  for  private  lands  ihtermingled 
wrnth  or  adjacent  to'  National  Forests.  During  the  1949  fiscal’  year,  176 
.  ex  changes  were  approved  in  which  the  United  States  will  receive  259,111 
acres,  valued  at  $1,964,902  and  will  grant  in  exchange  65,608-  acres  of 
Nartiional  Forest  land  valued  at '$771, 741  and  stumpage  valued  at  $1,048,677. 

Mapping V- '  The ■  reproducti bh  of,  all  sheets  of  one  mapping  area  of  2,825 
square  miles  in  Arizona  was  completed  for  Forest  Service  administrative' 
use  with  the  exception  of  one — a  250  square  mile  quadrangle  v^rhich  was 
delayed  Tor  edge  matching  with  work  of  another  agency*'  Plotting  work 
was  completed  for  the  last  half  of  an  area  of  1,185  square  miles  in 
Vfashington  and  field  editing  was  virtually  completed  on  the  same  project. 
Field  work  progressed  to  50^  completion  on.  an,  area  of.  1 , 3.70  square  miles 
in' California. ' Elements  of  planning’ and  aerial  photography  for  control 
purposes  wer-e- completed  on  a  nev/  project' of  3,660  square  miles  in  Idaho* 
Control  work  in  the  field  was  completed  for  475  square  miles  on  the  same 
project'.  Elem.ents  of  planning  and  aerial  photography  for  control  purposes 
were  completed  on  a  project  of  5,034  square  mile's  in  Arizona,  Aerial 
photography  for  control  purposes  was  completed  on  project  in  Oregon  of 
3,638  square  miles-. ,  '  ■  ...... 

In  the  coming  year  some-, phase  of  topographic  mapping  will  be  in  progress 
on  3^422  square' miles  in-' Colorado, ^  3876  square  miles  in  Oregon,  3876 
square  miles  in  Michigan,  456  square  miles  in  New  Mexico,  8208  square 
miles  in  Arizona,  4, T 60  square  Mies  in  Idaho,  3,192  square  Mies  in 
California,  and  1,185'- square  Mies  in  "Washington;' of  -which  3,420  square 
mjles  will  be  completed  in  manuscript  form,  and  1,596;  square  Mies  will 
be  published -'.for  administrative  u'se .  .  '  '  : 

Watershed  Management*  Most  attention  continued  to  be  given. to  adoption 
in-regular  development; 'and  resource  management. activities  af. .field  working 
standards  to  insure  impTo-ved  protection  of  watershed  Walues*  Special 
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jobs  which  emphasize  the  local  importance  of  national  forest  watersheds 
and  water  resources  include  a  study  of  the  significance  of  certain  forest 
areas  as  water  recharge  sources  for  distant  lowlands  in  the  southeast; 
a  restatement  in  improved  localized  detail  in  one  region  of  existing 
national  forest  water shed -community  relationships  as  regards  water 
supply,  erosion,  and  flood  damage  potentials;  and  needed  watershed 
management  practices  to  improve  unfavorable  situations. 

Reforestation.  In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  44,000  acres  of  denuded  lands 
were  planted  on  the  national  forests,  approximately  one-half  of  this 
acreage  being  planted  in  the  Lake  States,  and  about  20  percent  each  in 
the  South  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Two  new  nurseries  in  California 
and  Oregon  were  completed,  Vfork  on  removal  of  brush  and  weeds  competing 
vrith  planted  trees  on  young  forest  plantations  was  conducted  on  7,000 
acres  previously  planted  areas,  primarily  in  the  Lake  States.. 

Revegetation.  To  date,  upwards  of  270,000  acres  of  depleted  national 
forest  range  land  have  been  reseeded.  Experimental  results  to  date 
show  that  artificial  range  re vegetation  is  economically  sound.  Moreover, 
it  is  estimated  that  4,000,000  acres  of  denuded  national  forest  range 
land  could  be  reseeded  with  a  resultant  increase  of  2,500,000  animal 
unit  months  of  grazing  capacity.  In  the  fiscal  year  1949,  74,000  acres 
were  reseeded. 
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(d)  Fighting  Forest  Fires 


Appropriation  Aot',  1-950.  . . . .  $100,000 

Budget  Estimate,’  19-51  .  .  . . .  .'.V.V. . . .  100,000 

Change,  1951  . .  -  - 


PROJECT  -STATEMENT 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Fire  suppression  . . 

$3,217,972 

47,028 

$100,000 

$100,000 

IlnobliErated  bala-nc-e  . . 

Total  'appropriation  or  estimate  . . . 

-::-3,265,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Includes  regular  annual  fire  fighting  deficiency  appropriation. 


This  appropriation  covers  emergency  fire  control  expenditures  on  the 
national  forests.  Administrative  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  of 
these  funds  by  the  Forest  Service  require  that  expenditures  shall  not 
be  made  therefrom  until  forest  fires  have  actually  started.  An  excep¬ 
tion  is  made  to  this  rule,  however,  when  fire  conditions  become  so 
critical  that  the  regular  protective  organization,  which  is  financed 
from  the  appropriation  "National  forest  protection  and  management",  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  when,  therefore,  the  temporary 
employment  of  additional  guards  will  clearly  reduce  expenditures  for 
fire  fighting. 


-  6o  - 

(e)  Forest  and  Range  Management  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  1.93.0  $2,S18,5»0 

Anticipated  pay  adjustn\ent  supplemeAtai,,  .1,930  . . 56,500 

Activities  transferred  in  19.51-.  estiinate.s.  from  "Farm  AAd  other 
private  forestry  cooperation.  Department  of  Agriculture"  for 

farm  forestry  investigations  . . . . . . . .  24 , 

Base  for  1951 . 2,899,600 

Budget  Estimate,  I95I  .  3,015,600 

Increase  . . . . . . . .  /ll6,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  provide  for  replacement  of  buildings  and  facilities  at  the 

Agricultural  Research  Center  (non-recurring)  . . .  /42,000 

For  investigations  to  develop  more  effective  methods  of  forest  ( 

fire  control  . . . . . .  /46,000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments  under 
P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal 

year  1950  . . .  /28,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1.  Experimental  for¬ 
ests  and  ranges  . 

$2,858,657 

125,471. 

r--i 

2,272 

$2,774,375 

125,225 

/56,9167 

/$26,775 
A,  225 

7728,1847 

/$42, 000(1) 
A6, 000(2) 

^1,1277 

$2,843,150; 

172,450 

786,2277 

2.  Forest  fire  control., 
Total  pay  adjustment 
costs.  Public  Law  429 
Unobligated  balance  . . , 

Total  available  . 

2,986,400 

2, 899, Too" 

■728,000(3) 

788,000 

3,015,600 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 
Transfer  in  1951  esti- 

-25,000 

-  - 

mates  from  "Farm  and 

other  private  for¬ 
estry  cooperation. 
Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  . 

-24,600 

-24,600 

-56,500 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  . . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . 

2,936,800 

2,818,500 

-  6i  - 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of/  $116,000  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the 
following:. 

(1)  Increase  of  $42 ,000  under  the  project  "Experi.mental  forest  and  ranges" 
for  replacement  of  buildings  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  and  the 
construction  of  an  adequate  fire  protection  water  system. 

Objective :  This  increase  is  required  to  replace  buildings  destroyed  by 
fire  July  29,  1949,  and  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  those  re¬ 
maining  at  the  Beltsville  Experimental  Forest.  A  warehouse-shop  for 
forest  fire  equipment,  $7,000,  a  6-room  dwelling,  $15,000,  and  a  water 
system  for  fire  protection  and  water  supply  for  laboratories  and 
dwellings  at  the  experimental  forest  headquarters,  $20,000,  would  be 
provided . 

Explanation :  During  the  night  of  July  29,  1949,  a  fire  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  a  warehouse-shop  and  a  dwelling  on  the  experimental  forest. 

The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  $43,000.  Value  of  the  warehouse-shop 
is  estimated  at  $30,000,  materials  and  equipiient  $6,000,  and  dwelling 
$7,000. 

The  dwelling  will  provide  residence  for  a  Forest  Service  employee  who 
formerly  occupied  the  residence  destroj'ed  by  the  fire  and  who  serves 
as  chief  of  forest  and  field  fire  protection  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties.  Residence  on  the 
experimental  forest,  which  is  part  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
is  needed  so  lie  can  be  on  inmediate  call,  day  or  night,  for  fire  duty. 
He  is  directly  responsible  for  the  protection  of  8,800  acres  on  the 
experimental  forest  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  and  also  is 
a  key  man  in  the  protection  of  some  8,200  acres  of  forest  land, largely 
in  Federal  ownership,  surrounding  the  experimental  forest  and  Research 
Center. 

The  warehouse-shop  is  for  storage  of  forest  fire  fighting  equipient 
and  to  serve  as  a  central  dispatching  point  for  such  equipment  for 
the  experimental  forest  and  Agricultural  Research  Center.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  construction  of  a  building  materially  smaller  than  the 
v7arehouse~shop  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

Loss  of  the  buildings  and  their  contents  v/as  due  to  the  present  inade¬ 
quate  water  system  which  consists  of  a  well,  electric  pump,  and  under¬ 
ground  storage  tank.  Flow  of  the  well  has  steadily  declined  for  the 
past  five  37-ears  despite  repeated  attempts  to  increase  it,  the  latest 
in  the  suimner  of  194S.  A  supplementary  surface  supply  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  within  the  limitations  of  available  funds  but  the  combined 
S3, ■’■stem  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  fire. 

The  proposed  water  S3"stem  would  provide  a  new  supple"  and  would  contain 
an  elevated  storage  tank  of  50,000  gallons.  It  will  protect  labora¬ 
tories,  offices,  service  buildings,  dwellings,  and  research  records  of 
the  experimental  forest  having  an  estimated  present  value  of  about 
$180,000, 
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( 2 )  An  increase  of  $46,000  under  project  2  for  investigations  to  improve 
methods  of  fpjce st  fire  control . 

Objective ;  To  provide  the  technical  facts,  principles  and  relation¬ 
ships  needed,  to  insure  continuing  progress  in  the  reduction  of  costs 
and  losses  from  forest,  grass,  and  brush  fires. 

Significance  of  this  work;  The  Nation's  bill  for  preventing  and  fight¬ 
ing  174^000  forest,  brush,  and  grass  fires  was  over  /+5  million  dollars 
in  1948,  and  tangible  damage  was  estimated  at  32  million  dollars  from 
a  total  acreage  burned  over  of  16  million  acres,  an  area  the  size  of 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  combined.  Many  billions  of 
dollars  in  natural  resources  and  property  were  directly  threatened  by 
these  174,000  fires,  but,  fortunately,  the  season  was  more  favorable 
than  usual.  These,  facts  help  to  highlight  the  size  of  the  problem  of 
fires  on  wild  lands  and  its  importance  to  the  entire  conservation 
effort . 

How  to  reduce  these  losses  and  how  to  reduce  costs,  or  in  other  words, 
how  to  do  a  V^etter  job  of  protection  from  fire  is  a  task  worthy  of 
the  best  that  scientific  research  can  offer.  Yet  the  total  .funds 
available  for  tiie  purpose  nationally  amounted  to  only  $125,225  in 
1950.  Investments  in  this  work  to  date  rank  very  high  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  have  produced  in  forest  fire  control  and  in  direct  mone¬ 
tary  return  to  the  public .  Research  work  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
continue  and  expand  such  work  is  already  well  analyzed  and  ready  for 
action.  Scientific  advance  in  this  field  is  closely  allied  to 
national  defense  against  fire  in  time  of  war  and  has  many  other 
aspects  that  relate  closely  to  the  health  and  safety  of  our  citizens 
as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  our  wild  land  resources  in  a  pro¬ 
ductive  condition. 

Plan  of  work:  Investigative  work  is  now  headed  up  by  a  recently  organ¬ 
ized  division  of  forest  fire  research  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service.  Projects  will  be  carried  out  as  assigned  at  the 
regional  forest  experiment  stations  in  regions  where  fire  problems 
are  most  serious.  Six  of  the  twelve  forest  experiment  stations  now 
conduct  fire  research  projects  with  ont  to  four  specialists  in  one 
or  more  phases  of  this  work.  The  proposed  increase  would  be  devoted 
primarily’-  to  strengthening  and  speeding  up  urgent  projects  already 
planned  or  initiated  at  these  stations. 

The  more  important  of  the  projects  to  be  benefited  are  as  follows: 

Use  of  water,  wetting  agents,  and  chemicals  in  forest  fire  fighting; 
Improved  transportation  systems  and  increasing  mechanization  in  forest 
fire  fighting  have  made  it  possible  to  use  water  more  commonly  in  for¬ 
est  fire  fighting.  But  compared  to  the  city  hydrant  the  supply  is 
always  limited  and  often  very  precious.  The  use  of  wetting  agents  and 
chemicals  to  extend  the  extinguishing  effect  of  water  and  to  shorten 
the  time  required  for  complete  control  of  a  fire  offers  opportunities 
for  greatly  increasing  efficiency  and  reducing  costs.  But  the  forest 
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fuels  involved  and  the  behavior  of  wild  fire  burning  in  them  are  so 
different  from  those  in  industrial  and  municipal  experience  that 
painstaking  selection  and  adaptation  is  essential  before  the  poten¬ 
tial  value  of  such  agents  can  be  realized. 

Appraisal  of  fire  damage:  The  objective  of  forest  fire  control  efforts 
is  to  reduce  damage  to  land  resources.  Yet  the  public  values  at  stake 
that  may  be  destroyed  by  fire  have  never  been  fully  determined.  More 

■  positive  determination  of  the  damage  to 'be  expected  from  fires  in  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cover  and  under  various  circumstances  is  essential  to 
wise  allocation  of  fire  control  funds.  Progress  in  this  work  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  insure  that  public  benefits  from  intensive  fire  protection 
will  be  in  proper  relation  to  the'  costs  incurred. 

Forest  fuels ;  Forest  fuels  are  highly  complex.  They  vary'vddely  in 
volume,  in  arrangement,  in  continuity,  in  degree; of  fineness,  and  in 
other  physical  characteristics,  as  well  as  in  certain  chemical  charac¬ 
teristics.  All  these  variations  affect  the  susceptibility  of  the 
foreet  cover  in  any  given  location  to  the  start  and  spread  of  fire, 
just  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  materials  and  characteris¬ 
tics  in  a  building  affect  its  fire  liabilities,  br  its  insurability. 

\  . 

The  need  of  full  investigation  in  all  phases  of  this  subject  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  urgent  in  recent  years,  because  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  forest  fire_  control,  the  increased  value  of  forest  proper¬ 
ties,  and  the.  many  changes  in  fo;rest  fuels,  induced  by  more  exten¬ 
sive  cutting  of  timber,  and  by  numerous  other  factors. 

Aerial  methods  in  fire  control:  The  use  of  airplanes  and  parachute  fire 
fighters  has  already  enabled  striking  improvement  in  the  control  of 
lightning  .fires  in  inaccessible  country.  The  helicopter  offers  fur¬ 
ther  opportunity  to  develop  effective  aerial  methods  for  facilitating 
all  phases  of  fire  fighting  operations,  and  may  make  it,' possible  to 
attack  fires  effectively  directly  from  the  air. ,  Adaptation  of  aerial 
bombing  technics  to  successful  oontrol  of  ;fires  also  needs  further 
study,  as  .does’  the  substitution  of  aerial  methods  of  detection  of 
fires  for  .the  more  conventional  system  of  detection  from  fire  look¬ 
outs.  •  ■  ... 

I 

The  problem  of  the  big  fire ;  Under  many  circumstances  the  wild  land 
fire  that  has  gained  momentum  still- defies  the  -best- fire  fighting 
methods  that  have  yet  been  developed.  This  is  ,in  part  due  to  an  in¬ 
complete  understanding  of  how  fire  behaves  and  of  what  to  expect 
under  various  circumstances.  Fundamental  studies  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  nature  of  a  chain  reaction 
and  of  the  rate  of  production  of  energy  and  heat  units. to  be  antici¬ 
pated  under  various  circurastances  are  badly  needed.  Such  studies  can 
eliminate  the  unexpected  and  reduce  the  number -of  disasters  each  year. 

( 3 )  Increase  of  $28,000  to  olac e  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 
ments  under  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only,  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  i~930- 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  of  this  item  as  fol¬ 
lows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

Forest  and  range  management  investigations:  Fire, 

1  silvicultural,  watershed,  ^helterbelts_J^  and  other 
forest  investigations  and  experiments  under  said 
section  2,  as  amended, 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  delete  the  word  "shelterbelts" 
retention  of  which  is  unnecessary  as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  22,- 
1928,  contain  ample  authority  for  conducting  investigations  related  to 
shelterbelts. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  All  Federal  research  on  forest  and  range  lands,  -which 
make  up  54  percent  of  the  Ration ’^s  land  surface,  is  carried  on  under  this 
appropriation.  The  object  of  the  research  is  to  develop  Improved  techniques 
wtiich  -will  help  to  sustain  and  increase  production  of  the  rene-wable 'resources, 
timber,  range  and --wa-ter,  from  these  lands.  The  results  of  the  research 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  protection  and  management  of  the  national 
forests  and  other  Federal  lands,  and  they  are  made  equally  available  to 
States  and  private  land  o-wners  throughout  the  Nation. 

Functionally,  research  under  this  appropriation  is  broken  do-wn  into  that 
concerned  -with  the  gro-wing  and  harvesting  of  timber  products,  the 
.  ^protection  of  forests  from  fire,  the  production  and  efficient  use  of  range 
forage,  and  the  management  of  both  forest  and  range  vegetation  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  useable  water  and  a  minimum  of  erosion. 

Organizationally,  the  work  is  carried  on  at  11  regional  experiment  stations 
in  the  continefltal  U.  S.,  at  1  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  a  research  center 
in  Alaska*  These  stations  serve  the  major  forest  and  range  regions  into 
■"  which  the :  Uni  ted  St  at:  es  is  divided.  Much  of  th©  research  is  concentrated 
on  experimental  forests  and  ranges  representative  of  major  problems.. 
Supervision  of  studios  on  these  areas  and' conduct  of  others  is  assigned  to 
the  Director  of  the  regional  station  and  his  headquarters  technical  staff. 
These . experimental,  areas  of  several' hundred  to  several  thousand  acres  each 
are  either  Federally- owned  or  under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service 
through  leases  or  -written  agreements.  On  them  are  performed  the  experiments 
basic  to  proper  management  and  protection  of  forest  and  range  lands,  and 
the  practicability  of  the  methods  discovered  are  tested. 

Cooperati-ve  interest  on  the  part  of  State  and  private  agencies,  individuals 
and  industries  has  resulted  in  very  material  aid  to  the  Federal  program. 

In  the  field  of  forest,  range  and  watershed  management,  cooperators  have 
pro-vided  services  end  cash  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  ^780,000.  In  addition,  the  capital  value  of  lands,  timber,  and; 
other  facilities  made  available  for  research  -was  increased.  The  total 
capital  value  of  such  contributions  now  stands  at  3.5  million  dollars. 

Research  in  forest  management  is  emphasizin'g  detemination  of  the  eff^ts 
of  rotation  ages,  degrees  of  cutting,  length  of  period  between  cuts,  and 
logging  methods  on  forest  income  under  a  sustained  yield  policy..  Comparisons 
of  -bhe  more  promising  combinations  of  these  factors  are  tested  on  a 
practicable  operating  scale.  Also  being  stressed  separately  and  in 
combination  with  the  above  are  cultural  measures  leading  to  control,  by 
means  of  chemicals,  prescribed  burning,  and  otherv/ise,  of  undesirable 
vegetation  competing  -with  crop  trees.  Methods  of  reforesting  abandoned 
farm  lands,  stripped  mining  lands,  and  burned-over  forests,  are  being 
improved  through  research.  The  development  of  hybrid  trees  for  faster 
and  more  certain  timber  production  is  being  studied,  as  well  as  improved 
methods  for  stimulating  gum -flew  in  pines  for  the  production  of  rosin  and 
its  derivatives. 


.Research  in  range  management  is  emphasizing  development  of  improved 
practices  relating  to  stocking,  season  -of  grazing,  utilization  of  key 
forage  plants,  better  handling  of  livestock  and  other  means  for  obtaining 
sustained  high  forage  and  livestock  production  on  range  lands#  In  reseed¬ 
ing,  emphasis  is  being  given  to  research  which  determines  what  to  seed, 
when  to  seed,  how  to  seed,  and  ivhere  to  seed  for  best  results  under  the 
highly  variable  conditions  in  the  West,  the  Ozarks,  and  the  South. 
Application  of  improved  seeding  methods  to  range  types  not  yet  thoroughly 
studied  and  the  d'evelopme.nt  of  cheaper  seeding  methods  are  also  receiving 
emphasis.  Control  of  poisonous  and  noxious  plants  on  range  lands,  so 
they  may  bo  replaced  with  valuable  forage-producing  species  and  reduce 
livestock  losses.,  is  also  being  studied.  The  aim  of  range  research  is  to 
obtain  greater  values  from  range  lands  by  increasing  forage  production  on 
areas  now  producing  below  their  potential  by  grazing  in  a  manner  that  will 
sustain  this  production  and  by  producing  more  meat,  hides  and  wool  at 
lower  cost,  A  special  effort  is  currently  being  made  to  bring  together 
results  from  completed  phases  of  regional  range  studies  so  as  to  make  these 
results  available  to  stockmen  and  other  interestpd  users. 

Investigative  work  in  the  protection  of  forest,  range,  and  Watershed  lands 
from  fire  is  directed  toward  improving  the  methods  and.  facilities  employed 
in  all  phases  of  fire  control.  Its  objective  is  to  reduce  both  fire  damage 
and  costs  to  a  point  that  will  insure  continued . and  successful  management 
of  such  lands  for  their  highest  use.  The  need  for  strengthening  the  work 
in  this  field  has  recently  been  recognized  by  the  Forest  Service  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Fire  Research  Division  in  the  Chief’s  office, 
and  the  program  is  being  enlarged  in  scope.  Currently,  special  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  use  of  wetting  agents  and  chemicals  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  forest  fire  fighting  and  to  the  identification  and  proper 
classification  of  dangerous  forest  fuels  to  enable  more  effective  planning 
of  the  fire  control  organization.  A  special  project  for  accurately  appraising 
the  public  damage  done  by  fires  to  brush-covered  watersheds  in  southern 
California  has  just  been  completed  and  explorations  are  under  way  to  test 
such  possibilities  as  the  reduction  of  the  severity  of  fire-sotting  storms 
in  the  Northwest  through' modern  techniques  of  cloud  seeding,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  attacking  fires  directly  from  the  air  by  means  of  aircraft. 

Watershed  managom'ont  research  is  directed  towards  improving  soil  and 
cover  conditions'  and  practices,  to  alleviate  flood  ,  and  sediment  problems 
arising  out  of  past  land  use,  and  tovmrds  helping  meet  urban,  rural,  and 
industrial  demands  for  water  of  good  supply  and  high  quality.  Watershed 
use  problems  are  attacked  by  obtaining  quantitative  measurements  of  the 
effects  of  such  activities  as  fire,  logging,  hill-farming, grazing  and 
road  construction  on  water  supply  and  quality.  Concurrent  with  these 
studies  are  those  to  determine  hovr  to  use  watersheds  for  various  economic 
purposes  and  still  provide  satisfactory  supplies.  Possibilities  of  in¬ 
creasing  water  yield  through  forest  cutting  are  being  studied.  Particular 
attention  is  being  given-  to  the  effects  of  watershed  use  and  management 
as  they  are  reflected  in  soil-water  relaticns  .  This  provides  both  an 
understanding  of  the  results  of  given  effects  and  a  means  of  predicting 
the  magnitude  of  such  effects  on  other  areas . 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress^  During  the  year  seven  major  forest 
management  research  studies  were  completed  and  published.  Three  of  these 
have  national  application  and  use,  .  Each  of  the  remaining  four  are  of 
importance  to  one  of  more  of  the  major  forest  regions.  These  studies  are 
summations  of  many  individual  research  projects  on  specific  phases  that 
have  been  under  way  for  20  years  in  most  cases,  longer  in  some.  For  the 
most  part  they  represent  results  of  projects  where  long  time  observation 
of  the  reactions  of  forest  stands  and  trees  are  required.  These  publi¬ 
cations  and  the  studies  which  they  consummate ‘ are  described  in  the  five 
following  paragraphs; 

Information  on  all  phases  of  seod  handling  for  over  400  indivi dual 
speciee  is  presented  in  a  416-page  illustrated  ”Woody-Plant~ Seed  Manual'*, 

issued  as  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  654  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture .  The  first  section  of  this  publication  describes  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  natural  dispersal  of  seeds  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
outlines  methods  of  collecting  and  storing  seed,  and  describes  treatments 
necessary  to  overcome  seed  dormancy.  The  second  part  given  detailed 
information  about  the  seeds  of  444  individual  species  covering  such 
matters  as;  growth  habit,  distribution,  and  uses  of  the  species;  time 
of  flowering  and  fruit  ripening;  number  of  seeds  per  pound;  dormancy  ' 
and  methods  of  seed  pretreatment;  average  percentage  of  germination  to 
be  expected  and  relative  costs.  The  compilation  of  information  on 
forest  tree  and  shrub  seeds  is  a  basic  work  of  reference  for  all  seed 
collectors,  nurserymen,  propagators  of  trees  and  woody  plants  and  those 
concerned  with  natural  regeneration  of  forests.  The  seed  laboratory 
maintained  for  many  years  in  connection  with  this  project  has  been  closed. 

Techniques  of  tree  breeding  developed  at  the  Institute  of  Forest  Genetics 
have  wide  application  v>fhereve.r  this  method  of  improving  forest  trees  is 

being  carried  on.  The  Institute,  which  is  connected  with  the  California 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  has  concentrated  on  the  production 
of  hybrid  pines.  The  methods  that  it  has  found  successful  in  the 
controlled  pollination  of  this  genus  are  described  in  U.S.D.A.  Circular 
No.  792  and  made  available  to  other  workers  in  this  important  field.  In 
response  to  widespread  popular  interest  in  this  subject  of  forest  genetics 
and  to  fill  the  growing  demand  for  information  the  Institute  prepared 
and  published  as  U.S.D.A.  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  659,  "Tree 
Breeding  at  the  Institute  of  Forest  Genetics,"  describing  its  work  in 
popular  terms. 

Manuals  on  the  growth,  yield,  culture,  and  reproduction  of. two  important 

Lake  States  species  wore  prepared.  U.S.D.A*  Circular  No.  778  rounds  up 
research  on  red  pine  since  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  was 
founded  in  1923  and  covers  observation  ma.de  on  stands  of  red  pine  result¬ 
ing  from  cuttings  on  Indian  lands  made  as  early  as  1902.  Similarly, 
U.S.D.A.  Circular  No.  791  brings  together  the  results  of  all  research 
to'  date  on  black  spruce.  These  two  manuals  are  indispensable  to  owners 
of  forest  lands  on  which  these  important  tree  species  grow. 

The  results  of  past  research  in  tree  planting  at  the  Central  States  and 

Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Stations,  and  elsewhere,  were  published  in 

Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1994.  This  bulletin  gives  information  for  the 
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Central  States,  Piedmont  and  Southern  Appalachian  regions,. .on  the  best 
tree  species  for  planting  on  different  sites,  methods  of  planting,  survival 
to  be  expected,  costs  and  probable  returns  and  dangers  to  avoid.  It 
presents  in  brief  form  practical  guides  for  all  engaged  in  reforestation 
efforts  in  the  three  regions. 

A  manual  on  timber  stand  improvement  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region 

gives  directions  for  cutting,  planting  and  otherwise  treating  forest 

stands  to  improve  growth  rate  and  quality  of  products  and  to  protect 
groiving  stock  from  damage  by  disease  and  insects.  The  manual  has  been 
pu.blished  as  U.S.D.A,  Miscellaneous  Publication  693,  Experiments  in 
timber  stand  improvement  work  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  since  its  establishment  in  the  1920 's.  During 
the  CCC  program'  in  the  1930  is  thousands  of  acres  of  rundown  timberlands 
were  treated  by  methods  based  on  this  early  research.  .The  new  bulletin 
brings  together  early  and  more  recent  findings  from  research,  and 
observations  on  results  following  treatment  of  all  the  important  forest 
types  in  the  region. 

Mew  w^ys  to  encourage  regeneration  of  pine  forests  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  are  being  found.  Because  less  valuable  hardwood  tree's 

spring  up  naturally  following  the  cutting  of  pines;  because  pine  trees 
large  enough  to  be  cut  for  pulpwood  are  still  too  young  to  produce  large 
crops  of  seed;  and  because  a  thick  layer  of  leaf  litter  accumulates  under 
mixed  stands  and  inhibits  germination  of  pine  stands,  the  natural  regener¬ 
ation  of  valuable  pine,  forests  in  the  southeast  cannot  always  bo  easily 
obtained.  Experiments  arc  being  carried  on  in  the  control  of  hardvraods  by 
poisoning  and  by  prescribed  burning.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  increase 
the  seed  production  capacity  of  pine  trees  through  release  from  competition 
and  fertilization.  Research  is  being  conducted  on  methods  of  making  more 
efficient  use  of  natural  seed  crops.  ,A  practical  and- inexpensive  method 
was  discovered  on  the  Bent  Creek  Experimental  Forest  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  where  the  forest  floor  was  stirred  up  by  dragging  a  stump 
behind  a  small  tractor  following  cutting  in  a  shortleaf  pine-hardwood  stand. 
By  middle  summer  there  were  28,000  pine  seedlings  per  acre  following  this 
treatment,  and  only  6,000  on  nearby  untreated  land. 

Pruning  to  impro ve  the  quality  of  second-groy/bh  timber  was  found  to  be  a 

paying  proposition  in  Douglas-fir  stands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where 
limbs  v/ithin  19  feet  of  the  ground  v/ere  pruned  from  36-yoar-old  trees 
at  a  cost  of  35/  per  tree.  Calculations  show  that  the  added  value  of  the 
clear  lumber  thus  obtained  in  the  butt  log  will . amount  to  several  times 
the  investment  in  the  pruning,  work .-  Experiments  in  the  Central  States 
showed  that  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  the  living  crovra  of  planted 
shortleaf  pine  trees  may  safely  be  removed  in  pruning. 

Good  management  of  an  experimental  farm  woodland^has  brought  in  over  |8»00 

per  acre  per  year  since  the  study  was  started- five  years  ago.  This  wood¬ 
land  at  the  Lake  City  Research  Center  in  Florida  has  been  improved  by  the 
cuttings  so  that  yields  are  likely  to  increase  in  the  future.  Experiments 
in  the  Northeast  have  shown  that  light  cuttings  in  spruce-fir  stands  to 
remove  the  trees  most  susceptible  to  spruce  budvrorm  attack  and  to  rejuvenate 
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the  growth  of  the  uncut  trees  can  he  done  profitably  in  a  region  where 
clear-cutting  has  been  thought  to  be  the  only  economical  method  of  timber 
harvest.  Those  and  similar  results  at  other  Stations  remove  one  obstacle 
to  good  forest  practices  —  the  fear  that  they  will  not  pay, 

A  cooperative  study  of  the  grovrfch  and  yield  of  balsam  fir-spruce  stands  has 

been  undertaken  in  the  Lake  States  region.  Young  stands  of  this  type  are 

vddespread.  The  species  are  in  increasing  demand,  and  public  foresters 
and  pulpwood  companies  oivning  forest  land  want  accurate  information  on 
future  yields.  Field  measurements  have  been  made  by  nine  pulp  and  paper 
companies,  six  national  forests,  the  conservation  departments  of  three 
States,  Michigan  State  College,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Lake 
States  Forest  Experiment  Stcition,  Yield  tables  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Lake  States  Station, 

Comparisons  of  hand  planting  and  machine  planting  of  forest  trees  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois  have  shovm  that  machine  planting  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  is 
quicker,  and  result  in  a  higher  percentage  of  survival  of  the  planted  trees 
if  the  machines  arc  used  when  the  soil  is  not  too  wet  and  on  areas  not  too 
brushy.  A  planting  method  study  in  Ohio  showed  that  machine  planting  cost 
76%  of  the  cheapest  hand  method. 

Spiral-shaped  metal  gutters  for  use  on  turpentine  trees  were  developed  at 

Lake  City,  Florida,  These  gutters  which  are  cheaper  to  install  than  the 
old  type  fit  the  tree  snugly  and  so  can  be  used  successfully  on  extra  wide 
faces.  Although  they  are  still  in  the  developmental  stage,  preliminary 
results  are  so  promising  that  one  operator  wanted  to  buy  30,000  of  them. 

Improved  management  of  ranges  used  by  sheep  offers  possibilities'  for 

increased  forage  and  livestock  production.  Guides  to  assist  sheepmen  and 
the  administrators  of  sagebrush-grass  range  in  judging  the  productivity 
of-  such  spring-fall '  ranges  have  been  published  as  Circular  808  of  the  U,  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  publication  is  based  upon  detailed 
experimental  studies  and  practical  experience  secured  through  20  years  of 
cooperative  study  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  ’Station  of  southeastern 
Idaho.  The  results  of  studies  of  the  effect  on  forage  and  yearling  ewe 
production  of  several  degrees  of  stocking  of  the  northern  Great  Plains 
ranges  were  published  in  Circular  804.  These  results  were  developed 
"through  six  years'  of  cooperative  studies  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  the  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recently  completed 
at  the  U,  S,  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station  at  Miles  City,  Montana. 

Utilization  of  bluebunch  -wheatgrass  and  the  other  productive,  palatable 

and  nutritious  grasses  in  the  forest  openings  furnishes  guides  to  judging 
proper  use  of  simimer  cattle  ranges  in  eastern  Oregon.  Although  herbs  and 
shrubs  in  timber  tj^-pes  are  in  greater  variety  and  some  are  as  nutritious 
as  species  in  the  openings,  they  are  less  palatable  to  cattle  and  less 
productive  of  forage.  These  and  other  guides  to  assist  stockmen  and 
range  administrators  to  improve  cattle  grazing  on  summer  range  were  made 
available  dpring  the  past  year  in  U-.S.D.A.  Circular  No,  796, 

Recently  completed  cooperative  studies  of  range  calf  development  at  the 
it.  S,  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station,  published  as  Montana  Agricultural 
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Experiment  Station  Bulletin  463,  show  the  need  for  adequate  range  forage 
for  coviTS  'with  suckling  calves  to  obtain  efficient  cattle  production. 

7/lien  adequate  forage  was  available,  calves  gained  as  -much  as  a  pound  per 
day  more  than  calves  on  heavily  grazed  range  and  at  weaning  time  averaged 
33  pounds  heavier.  Even  at  18' months  of  age  this ■ difference  still 
prevalled'  althbugh  all  the  calves  after  we ah-ih'g' were  fed  an  adequate  amount 
of  hay  in  winter  and  given  abundant  range  forage  as  yearlings  * 

Successful  procedures  were  devised  for  killing  unwanted  blackjack  oak 
and  other  hardwood  trees  and  shrubs  in  southern  forest  ranges,  'These 
results  are  being .  published  as  U.S.D.A.  Riblication  M-5296  , 

The  proper  degree  to  which  a  range  can  be  grazed  and  assure  sustained,  high 
yields  of  forage  and  livestock  products  has  been  found  to  depend  upon 
such  factors  as  soil,  hainfall,  kind  of  vegetation,  class  of  livestock  and 
season'; of ■  grazing".  Studies  have  shown  that  winter  sheep  ranges  in  the 
desert;  of  western  Utah  and  Nevada  that  are  not  grazed  during- the  period 
of  rapid  plant  growth  can  be  maintained  and  give  high  yields  when  from 
70  to  75  percent  of  the  highly  palatable  Indian  ricegrass,  black  sagebrush, 
and  globemallow  are  utilized.  Less  palatable  species  receive  much  lighter 
use.  Switchcane  ranges  in  the  Southeast,  vjhere  there  is  ample  rainfall 
during  the  -summer  grovmng  season,  can  be  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  unde'r" a  Contihuo'us  grazing  management  system.when  as  much  as 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  herbage  produced  is  utilized  at  the  end  of  the 
grazing  season.  On  the  other  hand,  on  pine-bunchgrass  ranges  in.  Colorado, 

,  v/here  grazing  occurs  during  the  growing  period,  where  rainfall  during  the 
growing  period  is  limited,  and  where  light  granitic  soils  are  easily 
eroded,  only  35  to  40,  percent  of  the  grass  herbage  can ■  be  safely  removed 
by  grazing  animal  S',  if  forage',  and  viratershed' values  are  to' be' perpetuated . 

Proper stocking  of  short  grass  ranges  pays  big  dividends  during  dry  years. 
At  the  Central  Plains  Experimental  Range,  8  years’  net  returns  (1940-1947) 

averaged  |l,159  and  |l,105  per.  section  annually  for  cattle  ranges-  stocked 
moderately  and  heavily,  respectively.  During  the  drought  year  of  1948, 
only  |209  per  section  was  returned  from  heavy  stocking,  in  contrast  to 
|1,256  per  section  under  moderate  stocking.  •  ■ 

Deferred  grazing  produces  more  high  quality  forage  than  yearlong  grazing 
on  desert  range  in  the  Southwest.  After  20  years  under  practical  range 
management  on  the  Jornada  Experimental  Range,  ranges  originally  alike 
’produced '620,7  pounds  of  valuable  black  grama  herbage  per  acre  under 
deferred  grazing  compared  v/ith  197  pounds  per  acre  under  yearlong  grazing. 
".'Tot-a-i  ' 'herlD'a'ge  "yield  of  ari"  gras'se's  was  752'  pounds  per  acre  under  deferred 
gra.zing  and  481  pounds. -under  yearlong  grazing.  Yearlong  use  also 
encouraged  the  development  of  t.he.,moxious  plant,  snakeweed.  After  20 
years  that  worthless  plant  made  up  69  percent  of  the  vegetation  on  the 
yearlong  range  and  only  8  percent  on  the  deferred  range. 

Reseeding  range  grasses  on  skid  trails  and  landings  following  timber 
harvests  checks  erosion  and  provides  increased  forage  for  livestock. 

Logging  operations  in  western  ponderosa  pine  forests  leave  thousands  of 

acres  on-  skid  trails  and 'landings  bare  of  all  vegetation.  -  On  one  ,big  sale 
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in  Oregon,  for  example,  the  forage  on  6,000  acres  is  destroyed  each  year. 
Practical  methods  for  reseeding  these  hare  areas  to  range  grasses  have 
been  developed  for  ponderosa  pine  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Southwest.  Not  only  is  soil  erosion 
chocked,  but  forage  is  provided  for  livestock  to  more  than  offset  that 
destroyed  in  logging. 

A  thorough  test  of  reseeding  range  lands  with  pellets  sown  from  airplanes 

was  made  on  the  Uinta  National  Forest  in  tJtah.  Public  attention  has 

been  focused  on  the  pellet  seeding  method  and  thousands  of  acres  of  range 
have  beeri  sO  seeded  at  considerable  expense  with  little  success.  Seedings 
with  pelleted  and  naked  seed  by  airplane  and  recommended  ground  methods 
based  on  earlier  research  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1948  in  sagebrush, 
mountain  brush,  pinon  juniper,  ponderosa  pine,  and  aspen  range  types. 
Depending  on  the  range  type,  smooth  brome,  or chardgrass ,  crested  wheatgrass, 
timothy  and  sweet  clover  were  seeded.  Pelleting  damaged  the  seed  and 
greatly  reduced  germination.  Airplane-sown  pelletized  seed  resulted  in 
not  more  than  three  and  generally  no  seedlings  per  10  square  feet  on  all 
types  tested,  an  amount  insufficient  to  give  success.  Airplane-sown 
unpelletized  seed  produced  an  adequate  number  of  vigorous  seedlings  on 
each  square  foot  on  the  aspen  and  brush  types.  Recommended  sowing 
procedures  which  reduced  competition  of  other  vegetation  and  covered  the 
seed  gave  success  on  the  other  types  as  well.  Results  from  a  loss 
extensive  study  of  pellet  seeding  on  range  land  in  Oregon  showed  that 
a  prepared  seedbed  drilled  at  a  rate  of  2  pounds  per  acre  with  unpelleted 
seed  gave  a  successful  stand  mth  10  times  as  many  seedlings  per  acre 
as  were  obtained  from  pelleted  seed. 

How  to  make  water  more  effective  in  fighting  forest  fires  was  the  subject 
of  a  field  study  being  conducted  this  past  season.  Results  show  that 
wetting  agents  can  double  the  effectiveness  of  water.  Practical  methods 
of  application  arc  now  being  studied. 

Reasonably  good  forage  for  range  livestock  may  still  provide  highly 

xm satisfactory  watershed  protection.  It  was  found  that  active  erosion 
could  still  take  place  on  apparently  we  11 -vegetated  v/atersheds.  More 
than  75  percent  cover  with  less  than  4  inches  of  bare  earth  between  clumps 
of  plants  is  necessary  to  prevent  soil  loss  and  excess  runoff. 

Protection  of  depleted  range  areas  may  not  insure  recovery.  Despite 
almost  30  years  protection  from  grazing,  a  seriously  depleted  range -watershed 
on  the  Yfesatch  Plateau  is  still  in  poor  condition.  Only  6  percent  of 
the  area  has  attained  a  soil  holding  cover,  about  43  percent  has  reached 
a  fairly  satisfactory  stage,  but  on  51  percent  of  the  area  soil  and  water 
losses  are  still  heavy. 

Snowfall  reaching  the  ground  was  substantially  increased  by  harvest  cutting 
in  the  spruce-fir  type  at  the  Continental  Divide  Research  Center.  Removing 
60  percent  of  the  merchantable  timber  by  throe  different  types  of  cutting 
increased  snow  storage  about  25  percent  in  each  case  or  from  2.50  to  3.14 
inches  of  water. 


^  Ik  ^ 

Continuous  heavy  grazing  of  mountain  h.-ardwoods  at  the  Coweeta  Experimental 
Forest  in  north  Carolina  resulted  in  a-  progressive -decrease  in  reproduction 
and  in  the  amount  of  legumes,  gi'asses,  and  other  herbaceous  plants. 
Trampling  reduced  the  1.2-inch  water  storage  space  in  the  first  four  inches 
of  soil  to  0.5-inch.  Pemeability  of  the  soil  wfs  reduced  over  10  times, 
and  a  marked  reduction  occurred  in  the  numbers  of  insects  and  other  soil 
fauna . 


Research  in  the  broad  field  of  forest,  range  and  watershed  management 

was  strengthoned  during  F.  Y.,  1949  by  establishing  new  experimental, 
forests  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 

.Washington,  and  Oregon.  A  long  overdue  research  program  was  initiated 
.in  Alaska  to  give  technical  guidance  to -the  expanding  forest  industry 
in  that  Territory,  .  ■  ,  , 
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(f )  Forest  Products 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  ....  . . . . . . .  $1,172,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental,  1950  . . . .  21 , 000 

Base  for  1951  .  1,193,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . . •  1,203 , 500 

Increase  (to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjust¬ 
ments  under  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  fiscal  year  1950)  .  /lO , 500 


■  PROJECT^  STATEMEIJT  ; 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949' 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

1.  Forest  products  laboratory:  ' 

(a)  Conditioning  and  protec- 

/$2,543 

tion  of  wood  products  .... 
(b)  Properties  investiga- 

$286,835 

' 

$288,732 

$291,275 

tions  and  wood  products 

/3,526 

‘ 

development  . . 

397,407 

■  400,744 

404,270 

(c)  Pulp  and  paper  . 

156,370 

159,437 

A,  403 

160,840 

(d)  Chemically  converted  and 

derived  products  develop¬ 
ment  . . . 

186,860 

■  186,007 

A,  638 

187,645 

2.  Forest  utilization  service.- 
Total  pay  adjustment  costs. 

158,372 

158,080 

/1A90 

159,470 

/31,5007 

Public  Law  429  . . 

r-  -7 

/2r,ooo7 

7710,5007 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

1,156 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . . 

1,187,000 

1,193,000 

710,500 

1,203,500 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates  from 

"Printing  and  binding.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture"  ... 

-7,000 

• 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  . . . 

_ 

-21,000 

Total  appropriation  or  esti- 

mate  . . . 

1,180,000 

1,172,000 
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Ctirrent  Activii'ies*;' "  Forest  "‘produtt-s  research  is,^  directed  toiftfard  a  more 
e:y“ici£nt.  and”.a''more/'diversified  ancTdjitegrated  utili;zad,ion  of  the 
forest  crop. \  It* ’incrude s' ‘sttidies '^in  -the'  fields  ofttimbA^  design;  har¬ 
vesting  .^d  '-mechanical,  cdnversion;  chemically^  converted  and  derived 
products;  seasoning  *of  wood ‘and “its  protection  against  weathering,  fire, 
insects  and'  decay;  ‘strength- of ‘hatiihal  and -modified  wood;  pxalp  and 
paper;  effect  of  growth  conditions  on  timber  quality  and  the  application 
; of the  results  to  the '‘soi^3k)ru^^ofi:rhEtiona,l'i;_ regional  and  local,  forest 
product  a  problems’.  '■  'Tile' ■fqlloWihg'’ape  selected,  exampleso'o'f  the 'Work  how 
under  w^., "i  “  ..  ^  ;r  ..  •  • 

-Bacterial  ‘conversion  ’'of  vVastetwood  to  e.hemi.calst  Experiments 
c- -v-  ;;.  are  under  way  for  the  dir^t  ccnversi-on  of  wood  to  valuable 
industrial  "chemi'cais’  by  meansopf  bacteria-  that  feed'  on’  it. 

With  the  sthaihs  of' bacteria  used  so  far,  up  to  65  percent 
r;  ,  of  the' total  ;peilulcrsd  in  wood  is  utilized.  Lactic,  acetic 

•  and  butjrric  apids  have  already  been  produced.  Bacterial 

action  thus  'gives  prohdse  of  relatively  simple  and  ine^gjensive 
conversion  of' waste 'Wood  to  useful  products. 

2.  New, veneer  spebi'es:''  Becaus'a.pf  the__accelerating  scarcity -of  • 

,  ;.the  preferred"  venedr  species  y  veneer- cut  ting  tests 'are"  being 
i-.,-  madp  of  species  seldomtor  never  used  for.  the.  purpose.  -Among 
-i  recently  have  been  western  larch,  Engelmann 

t ^ spruce,  tahdak,  western  white  pine,  swan^)  oak,  and  California 
red  fir.  Veneer  so  made  qs  - glued  together  to.  make  plywood  for 
,  .  further  tests  to  determine' its  char afcteri sties  and  j utility. 


3.  Season-ing  control  standards:'  To.  aid  furnitiire  manufacturers  in 
.  .  turning  but  properly  kiln*-dried  stock,,  tjie  LaboiyitoKy  is 
.  applying  statistical 'quality  control  methods  .-by  which  uni¬ 
formity  of  drying  can 'be  cons-tantly  .-check^ed  in  the  factory. 
Economical  saripling  methods  are  combined  with  simple  charts 
by  means  of  which  plant  managers  know  at  all  times  whether 
their  stock  is  uniformly  dried .Hitherto  no  such  methods 
-  ‘have  been  available,  end  the  producer  could  not  "be" 'reasonably 

■  ■  V  sure.yof  avoiding  losses  thdt  result-lfrom  in^rdequately -dried 
.J  .  material.  The  .raetKod'  has'' been- Successfully. developed  in 
Wisconsin  ..a^d  North  Car bliha  furniture' plants- and  iS;  being 
...  refined  and  ..broadened  for  mPrc’ gehe-ral  application  where  season- 
a  ing.  control,  is  essential,  to  sa’tisfactOry  products. 

...  i;  ,.  ’  .'b  y  '  ■ 

•  i'  k*  :  Cutting  too-ls  for  wood';  Information' blsic  t'^  sound,  engineering 
'a  :  , .;  de.sign> of  ^sawing’ -aud'qther  Wiodworkihg  'machinery' is  being 

j  .developed,  iSa^^ll  pov-^er  .■t^dstS-’fbr  ins'erteti-.tboth  circular 
saws,  usiqg  a  C'Oranfe-rciai-'sige  head -saw  equippad  .wit’b'. special 
speed  C'introis  and  e.lectrical  measuring- -devieds,-  were,- completed 
and  results  published.  An  experimental  rip-saw  tooth  has  been 
developed  that  produces  a  very  smooth  surface  with  less  power 
than  conventional  sawteeth.  A  newly  designed  pendulum-type 
testing  machine  is  being  used  to  investigate  the  relation  of 
power  c'^nsimiption  to  feed  rate  and  cutting  actions. 
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5.  Quality  of  wood  preservatives;  Coal-tar  ore">sote  and  blends  of 

creosote  with  petroleum  and  with  clrude  coal-tar  are  widely  used 
for  the  treatment  of  wood  to  protect  it  against  decaj/  and  insects » 
Changing  practice^  in  the  refining  of  coal-tar  and  petroleum  have 
tended  to  alter  the  chemical  make-up  and  efft-ptiveness  of  the 
oils  available  to. the  industry,  ^rjrk  is  under  way  to  develop  a 
rapid  method  of  testing  this  class  of  preservatives  so  that  the 
user  may  determine  the  ‘quality-'  of  a.  coai-tap-  ereosote  as  well  as 
its  freedom  from  adulteration^  and  also  determine  the  creosote 
content  of  a  blend  which  admittedly  pdritains  petroleum. 

6.,  Improving  quality  of  ,  se eond-gr oWth  tinibe r ;  As  the  dat ion  becomes 

increasingly  dependent  upon  second -growth  ticiber^  the  supplies  of 
high-quality  lumber,  veneer,  structural  timbers,  and  other  wood 
„  products  are  getting  progressively  scarcer..  Second-growth  Douglas- 
fir,  for  pxsmple,  is’ normally  much  knottier  than  old-grewth..  Like¬ 
wise,  soil  and  other  site  condition?  'have  a  pronounced  effect 
on  lumber  quality...  Effects  of  growing  C'^nditionS' upon  such  basic 
properties  of  wood  as  specific  gravity,  shrinkage,  and  growth  .')f 
-  'annual  rings  are’ being  investigo.ted..,  AS'  one  example  pointing  to 
advantages  of  early  pruning  when  prime  lumfe’er  is  desired,  it  was 
shown  that  low  dead'branches" continue  to  form  knots  in  the  tree 
for  m.ore  than  a  century  after  the  limbs  have  died.’ 

7.,  Vibration  characteristics  of  wood;  Electronic  ajpparatus  for 

exciting  and  detecting' vibrations  both  along  and  across  the 
grain  of  wood  was  developed  and’ is  being  used  to  determine  the 
vibration  characteristics  of  some  of  the  commercially  important 
woods.  .The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  correlate  the  vibration 
characteristics  of  species  with  their  physical  properties, 
includihg  the  location  of  defects.  It  has  been  found,  for  ex- 
.  ample,  the.t  the,  modulus  of-  elasticity  (stiffness)  of  a  species 
can  be  determined  by  this  method-  and'  indications  are*  that  other 
mechanical  properties  can'te' so 'determined.  If  this  method 
proves  suitable  for  determining"  the  important  strength  properties 
of  ;^any  species  of  wo-)d,  appreciable  savings  in  costs  can  be 
effected  over  the  methods  now  being  used. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress';  ' 

1,|  white  pocket  lumber  useful:  Much'  ov-er-mature  Douglas-fir  timber 

in'  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  infected  with  -a  fungus  that  causes  a 
■pitting  called  white  pocket.  This  fungus  ib  halted  when  the  lum¬ 
ber  is  cut  and  seasoned.  To  aid  in  salvaging  this  timber,  its 
possibilities  were  determined  for'  construction-  purposes,  especially 
in  housing.  It  was  fomd  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  house 
parts  where  high  strength'  is  riot  essential,  34ke  'Sheathing,  sub- 
flooring',,  and  roof  boards,  and  for  decorative  material  in  panels 
and  cabinet  work.  Properly  selected,  -it -was  fo\ind  suitable  for 
structui*al  parts  like  studding- -and  joists,  as  a  result  of  this 
■Qo^k  this  material  is  already  finding  a 'market. 
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2.  Improved  bleaching  of  hardwood  groundwoid  pulps  for  printing  papers: 

The  possibilities  for  using  hardwood  gr''undwood  pulps  in  printing 
papers  have. been  greatly  Increased  by  bleaching- methods  that  make 
these  pulps  much:  brighter  and  more,  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Grow¬ 
ing  scarcity  of • the  favored. softwoods  makes  t he ae- findings  economi- 
'bally  important;  to  the  groiondwood  pulp  industry.  A  bleaching 
'•  ’■^•'procedure  using  sodium  peroxide  was  first  developed.  This  has  been 
commercially  utilized.  A  newer  procedure  using  calcium  hypochlorite 
shows  much  promise  and  has  attractive  commercial  possibilities. 

3 .  New  laminating  Industry:  Laminated  c  onstruction  permittiiig  high 

'ceilings  and  large  clear  spans  is  a  comparatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment  based  on  the  gluing  of  boards  together  with  water-resistant 
glues  into  structural  members  of  any  size  desired  and  of  either 
straight  or  curved  .form.  The  large  clear  spans,  ease"-of  erection, 
and  durability  of  laminated  curved  rafters  for  barns  and  other  farm 
■  ■  buildings  have  proven  popular  with  fanners.  ;  Unique  architectural 
effects,  excellent  strength,  and  unusual  fire  resistance  are 
qualities  that  presage  the  extensive  use  of  this  type  of  member 
in  churches,  gymnasiums,  assembly  rooms,  recreation  halls,  barns, 
and  similar  large  buildings.  The  basic  design  data  and  specifica¬ 
tion  requirements  stem  from  Laborat''ry  research  and  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  an  essentially  new  industry.  A  manual  on 
design,  giving  working  stresses,  specification  requirements,  and 
construction  details,  was  prepared. 

4.  Rate  of  heat  penetration  in  wood:  Research  on  heat  conductivity 

and  on  the  rate  of  temperature  change  in  wood  has  put  at  the 
disposal  of  manufacturers  important  basic  information  relating  to 
the  heating  of  wood  for  preservative  treatments,  veneer  cutting, 
hot-press  gluing  operations,  and  other  processing  work.  This 
research  has  yielded  information  comparable  to  that  developed  for 
other  structural  materials,  notably  metals,  and  contributes  to 
basic  engineering  and  processing  knowledge. 

5.  Compression  failures  in  ladders:  Practical  methods  were  developed 

for  detecting  minute  compression  failures  in  rail  stock  for 
industrial  and  domestic  ladders.  Manual  methods  of  testing  the 
strength  of  ladder  rails  before  acceptance  do  more  harm  than  good 
since,  in  such  tests,  compression  failures  not  easily  discovered 
in  subsequent  r'’Utine  inspection  are  likely  to  be  introduced.  A 
paper  "Studies  of  Compression  Failures  and  Their  Detection  in 
Ladder  Rails,"  was  prepared  for  use  in  inspecting  ladder  stock. 

The  newly  developed  methods  involve  the  use  of  incident  light. 

6.  Re-use  of  structural  lumber:  To  promote  econmiy  and  efficiency  in 

lumber  use,  safe  guides  were  worked  out  for  engineers  and  builders 
in  the  utilization  of  once-used  structural  lumber.  These  guides 
were  developed  from  experience  with  materials  salvaged  from 
surplus  military  and  other  buildings. 
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7t.  '  Wall  paint-3  as  vapor  barriers  .in  house st  Modern,  tightly  constructed 
-eoniraonly  need  vapor ;  barriers  oi\.  t.he  'warm  :  side  of  walls  and 
on  ceilings  under  attics  to  preyent  condensation  of  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  with  consequent  damage  to  exterior  paint  and 
.other  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  structure.  .  Many  houses 
'have  been  built  without  barriers  and  have  -been -affected  by  con¬ 
densation. 


Recent  teste  indicate  that  coatings  consisting  of  wall  primers 
followed  by  semigloss  or  gloss  wall  paint  of  the  kinds  gen¬ 
erally-  available  can- be  relied  upon  to  serve- as  vapor  barriers. 
The  popular  wall  paints,  however^  are  llat  paints 'aptly  chosen' 

■  for  decorative  reasons.  The  tests  showed  that  coatings  of  well- 
-  known  brands  of  wall  primer  and  flat  paint  vary  all  the  way 
'from  entirely  ■unsatisfactory  resistance  to.  moisture  movement  to 

■  effectiveness  practically  equal  to  -that  of  the  best  primers  with 

■  gloss  paints.  . 


( g)  Forest  Resources  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act ,  1950  . . . . .  $866,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustnent  supplemental,  1950  . .  17 , 000 

Base  for  1951  . . . . . . . .  883,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . . . . . .  1. 293 >  500 

Increase  . . . .  -t-UlO , 500 


.  SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 

To  accelerate  and  intensify  the  Nation-wide  survey  of  forest 

re  source  s  . . . . . . .  +402 , 000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951»  pay  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  which  were  in.  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal 
year  1950  . . . . .  +8,500 


PROJECT  STaTELJENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1949 

1950 

(est imated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

( estimated) 

Project 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1,  Forest  survey 

$804,195 

$805,134 

+$7,751 

+$402,000(1) 

$1,214,885 

2.  Economic  in¬ 
vestigations 

T6.517 

17,  m 

+749 

—  „ 

72.615 

Total  pay  ad¬ 
justment 
costs.  Public 
Law  429  . 

[-  -] 

1 — 1 

M 

-~I 

0 

0 

0 

1 _ 1 

[+s,500] 

[+10,233] 

[35.733] 

Unobligated 
balance  . 

1,888 

—  ^ 

,  ,  ■ 

.  ^ 

Total  avail- 
a'blo  •  •  •  • 

.882,600 

883,000 

+6,500(2) 

+402,000 

1,293,500 

Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
’’Printing  and 
binding,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture" 
Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 
supplemental 

-13,000 

-17,000 

Total  appro¬ 
priation  or 
estimate  .... 

869,600 

866,000 

- 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $410,500  in  this  item  for  1951 -is  composed  of  the  following; 

(l)  Increase  of  $402,000  to  accelerate  and  intensify  the  nation-wide  survey 

of  forest  resources. 


objective:  In  accordance  with  the  increase  in  authorization  for  the 
forest  Survey  contained  in  Public  Law  128  (Slst  Congress)  approved 
June  25,  1949 »  an  increase  is  requested' (a)  to • accelerate  the 
initial  forest  survey  so  that  forest  resource  data  will  be  avails 
able  for  the  entire  country  in  5  tolG  yearsi  (b)  to  speed  up 
resurveys  to  provide  comparable  up~tO“date  information 'for  areas 
previously  covered,  and  (c)  to  intensify  both  initial  and 'resurveys 
in  order  to  provide  more  reliable  forest  resource  facts  by  States 
and  groups  of  counties.  The  purpose  of  these  surveys  is  to 
obtain  basic  information  on  (l)  the  area,  condition,  ownership, 
and  productivity  of  forest  lands,  (2)  the  volume,  quality,  and 
location  of  standing  timber,  (3)  rates  of  timber  growth  and  rates- 
of  depletion  from  cutting  and  destructive  agencies,  (4)  present 
and  prospective  requirements  for  timber  products,  and  (5)  other 
facts  essential  to  adequate  appraisals  of -the -forest  •  situation 
throughout  the  nation. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  about  425  million  acre's  of 
forest  land,  or  nearly  fO  percent  of  the  nation's  total  forest 
area  will  be  covered  in  the  field  by  initial  forest  surveys. 

The  remaining  area  of  about  200  million  acres  consisting  mainly 
of  extensive  area  of  virgin  timber  in  the  West  and  second'-growth 
forests  in  the  Northeast,  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  public  and  private  forest  policies  may  be  based  upon 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  timher  supply  situation,  Eesurveys 
since  the  war  have  covered  about  IO5  million  acres  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  300  million  acres  first  surveyed  during  the  1930*s, 

Rapid  completion  of  resurveys  also  is  urgently  needed,  particularly 
in  regions  such  as  the  South  and  Pacific  Northwest  where  marked 
changes  have  occurred  since  these  areas  were  first  surveyed 
years  ago.  Some  intensification  of  the  Survey  is  also  considered 
essential  to  meet;  the  mounting  pressures  from  Pederal  and  State 
agencies,  timber  industries,  forest  land  owners,  and  numerous  ■ 
others  requiring  localized  information  on:  forest  resources,  • 

The  Forest  Survey  as  originally  conceived  was  designed  to  obtain 
national  and  regional  resource  data,  but  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  Survey  must  have  State  and  local  utility  as 
well.  The  growing  need  for  more  detailed' information  is  a 
direct  result  of  such  factors  as  the  increasing  scarcity  of  desirabl 
timber,  continued  strong  demands  for  forest  products ,  ' and- greater 
efforts  by  both  public  and  private  agencies  to  bring  about  better 
management  of  forest  resources,  : 

Plan  of  Work;  The  requested  increase  would  be  used  to  speed  up  and 
intensify  initial  surveys  in  California,  the  Central  States  and  the 
Northeast,  possibly  to  Initiate  inventories  in  the  previously  •  ■  ■ 

unsurveyed  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  and  to  Intensify  estimates  of 
timber  requirements.  Forest  resurveys  would  be  accelerated  and 
intensified  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  Montana  and  north  Idaho,  the 
Lake  S.tates,  and  the  South,  About  one-third  of  the  requested 
increase  would  be  used  for  initial  surveys  and  two-thirds  for 
yesurveys* 


Surveys  will  "be  carried  out  largely  ty  the  regional  Porest  Experiment 
Stations,  in  most  cases  under  cooperative  arrangements  with  local  and 
State  agencies.  It  is  estimated  tliat  in  1951  a  total  of  about  50 
million  acres  will  he  covered  hy  initial  surveys,  and  30  million  acres 
resurveyed.  Statistical  and  other  findings  of  the  Survey  will  he  made 
available  promptly  in  a  series  of  statistical  and  analytical  reports, 
forest  type  maps,  correspondence,  and  other  releases, 

(2)  Increase  of  $8,500  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.  L,  429  which  v;ere  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 


c 


‘fSf; 
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bMDb  OF  PROGRAM  •  :  ._  .  , 

The  objectives  of‘ these  investigations  is  to  determine  the  amount  and 
kind  of  timber  resources  in  the  UnitedI  States,  and  possible  solutions  . 
to  economic  problems  of  ownership,  production,  marketing,  etc., 
associated  with  management  a,nd  use  of  the  Natiqn' s  timber  resources  .  .• 

Current.  Activities ;  The  Nation-wide  survey  of  forest  resourpes,  is 

designed' to  determine  the  area,  location  and  condition  of  forest  lands, 
the  volume  and  quality  of  remaining  stands  of  timber,  the  annual 
growth  of  new  timber  crops,"  annual  depletion  of  timber  by  cutting  and 
destructive  agencies,  and  potential  requirements  for  various  timber 
products  from  United  States  forests.  . 

Facts  on  timber  resources  obtained  by  the  forest  survey  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  form  of  printed  reports  and  type  maps,  and  in 
answer  to  thousands  of  special  requests  from. pulp  and  lumber  companies, 
timber  land  owners,  farmers,  railroads,  state  and  federal  officials, . 
and  various  others.  Survey  findings  on  timber  resources  and  require¬ 
ments  for  forest  products  are  not  only  of  great  value  to.  private 
industry  and  the  public,  but  are  also  essential  information  for 
guiding  national  and  state  policies  in  forestry  affairs. 

As  of  July  1,  1949.  397  million  acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 

forest  land  in  Continental  U.  S.  had  been  covered  since  initiation 
of  the  Forest  Survey  in  1930.  Yet  to  be  initially  surveyed  were  22? 
million  acres,  mostly  in  the  Northeast,  Central  and  Rocky  Mountain 
regions.  Of  the  302  million  acres  of  forest  land  surveyed  in  the 
1930* s,  and  needing  resurveys  to  determine  important  changes  in  area 
and  volume  that  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  growth  and  depletion, 

89  million  acres  had  been  covered.  Reports  have  been  completed  for 
about  three-fourths  of  the  area  surveyed. 

Ciirrent  Rate  of  Progress; 

Forest  Surveys  during  fiscal  year  1950  are  expected  to  inventory 
for  the  first  time  26  miJJ-ion  acres  of  forest  land  in  nine  States — 
California,  Montana,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  and  Nest  Virginia,  Resurveys  are  expected  to  cover  1? 
million  acres  of  forest  land  in  eight  States — ^Arkansas,  Florida, 

Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  Esti¬ 
mated  progress  in  field  inventories  is  less  than  in  recent  years, 
because  more  effort  is  going  into  estimates  of  timber  drain  and 
requirements,  and  preparation  of  reports.  A  Nation-wide  forest  type 
map  and  state  analytical  reports  for  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  and 
Illinois,  in  addition  to  numerous  statistical  reports  for  states  and 
counties  are  planned  for  issuance.  In  a  number  of  states  progress  is 
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being  substantially  aided  by  cooperation  from  various  state  agencies — 
notably  in  California,  i\iew  York,  Florida,  Minnesota,  and  Marj^land. 

By  providing  financial  and  other  assistance  the  states  are  thus  able 
to  obtain  more  detailed  resource  statistics  .and  maps  than  could  be 
provided  by  federal  funds  alone.  : 

Investigations  of  forest  economic  problems  included  studies  of  timber 
supply  for  pulpwood  in  relation  to  industrial  consumption  in  two 
regions,  and  the  completion  of  a  study  in  the  Central  States  relating 
to  the  economics  of  utilizing  low-grade  hardwoods  as  a  source  of 
coarse  fiber  for  roofing  paper  and  felt.  Methods  were  developed  for 
maintaining  financial  records  and  for  analyzing  costs  and  returns 
from  alternative  methods  of  timber  management.  Special  reports  for 
the  U.S.D.a.  yearbook  were  prepared  on  the  history  of  forestry  in 
America,  the  significance  of  forest  resources  to  the  Nation's  econ¬ 
omy,  and  future  requirements  for  timber.  A  number  of  reports 
analyzing  the  domestic  forest  situation  and  trade  problems  were 
prepared  for  various  governmental  agencies.  Among  these  was  a  report 
on  the  lumber  situation  and  outlook  prepared  for  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  reports  to  the  Muni tiops. Board  and  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  appraising  potential  supplies  and  require¬ 
ments  for  lumber,  plywood,  pulp  and  paper,,  and  other  forest  products. 


(h)  Forest  Developmgjit  Roads  and  Trails 


Appropriation  Act,  195®  and  base  for  1951  . . . .  $10,34S,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  12,465,000 

Increase  ,  . . . . . . . . .  +2 , 117 , 000 


Note;  Although  there  is  an  increase  of  $2,117,000  in  direct  appropriation  shown 
above  for  1951 »  there  -will  be  an  increase  of  only  $1,509,688  in  funds 
■  available  for  obligation  in  1950  due  to  the  availability  of  prior  year 
balance  of  $607,312  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 .> 

SUlfi-l4RY  OF  DTCEEASES,  1951 


For  construction  and  betterment  of  forest  development  roads  to 

provide  primarily  for  timber  production  . .  +$1,466,188 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments  under 

P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  +43,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 


1,  Construction  . 

2.  Maintenance,  ,, 
Total  pay  adt 

adjustment  costs 

P.  L.  429  . 

Total  . 

Prior  year  balance 

available  . 

Available  in  prior 

year . 

1949  balance 
available  in 

1950  . 

Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
"Printing  and 
binding,  Pepart- 
ment  of  Agricul- 

tur  e"  . 

Total  appro¬ 
priation  or 
estimate  ,, 


1950 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

( estimated) 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

$2,772,550 

7,437,57s 

$2,705,312 

8,250,000 

,  t--] 
+43,500 

$1,466,188(1) 

$4,171,500 
B, 293, 500 

r 127, 8261 

1 — 

0 

0 

LPi 

+ 

[+21,454] 

[+192, 7 SOT 

10,210,128 

10.955.312 

+43,500(2) 

1,466,188 

‘  12,465.000 

-10,673.440 

— 

+9,750,000 

— 

+607  ,.312 

-607,312 

-2,000 

9,892,000 

10,348.000 

-  gg 


IlTCIfflASES  ^ 

The  increase  of  ,$l,t5Q9f.62S  in , this  .item  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(1)  Increase  of  $1, 466, Igg  for  construction  and  /betterment  of  forest  „ 

development  roads  to  provide  primarily  for  increased  timber  production. 

Heed  for  Increase;  Over  half  of  the  existing  lOjS, 000  miles  of  . forest 
developm.rnt  roads  is  of  iinsatisfactory  standard  and  must  he  improved  to 
carry  present  day  vehicles  including  heavily  loaded  logging  trucks* 

Much  of  the  mileage  was  constructed  in  the  1920’ s  and  early  *30' s,  pri¬ 
marily  for  protection  from  fire.  At  that  time  logs  were  moved  hy  rail¬ 
road  or  only  in  small  loads  for  short  distances  hy  truck.  Modern 
logging  trucks  carry  from  20  to,  60  tons  payload  and  are,  now  the  primary 
means  of  moving  logs  from  the  woods* 

After  taking  care  of. essential  maintenance  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  there 
will  remain  less  than  $3  million  from  this  appropriation  for  construc¬ 
tion,  Some  of  this  must  he  used  for  improvement  of  other  heavily  used 
roads.  ,  . 

This  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  will  provide  a  little  over  $4 
million  for  construction.  The  requested  increase  would  permit  the 
improvement  ‘’of  only  a  small  part  .of  the  most  ^critical  of  Immediate 
needs,  'to  help  maintain  the  current  rate  of  cutting, 

(2)  Increase  of  $43,500;  to  place  on  a  full-year  ,  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  1950* 
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CEAUGES  IE  lAEGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  "brackets)  J 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
23  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  approved  Eovem"ber  9»  1921,  as 
amended  (23  U.S.C.  23,  23a),  relating  to  forest  development  roads 
and  trails,  including  the  construction,  reconstruction,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  and  trails  on  experimental  areas  under  Forest 
Service  administration,  [$10,348,000]  $12,463»000»  which  sum  is 

1  authorized  to  "be  appropriated  by  the  [Acts]  Act  of  [Decem'ber  20, 

1944  (Public  Law  521),  and]  June  29,  1948  (Public  Law  834), 
including  not  to  exceed  [$117,188]  $122,031  for  personal  services 

2  in  the  District  of  Columbia  [and  including  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
for  the  construction  by  contract  or  otherwise  of  a  railroad  spur 
to  facilitate  the  loading  and  removal  of  timber  products],  to 

.  3  [be  immediately  available  and  to]  remain  available  until  expended; 

7  *  at!  He 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  reference  to  the  Act  of  December  20, 
1944  (Public  Law  52l)  since  all  of  the  funds  authorized  by  that  Act  have 
been  appropriated. 

The  second  change  deletes  language  covering  the  non-recurring  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  use  these  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  spur  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 

The  third  change  eliminates  the  "immediately  available"  clause  from  the 
language  of  the  item.  The  words  are  unnecessary  and  there  is  usually  no 
need  for  funds  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  pro¬ 
posed  change  would  not  affect  the  work  in  any  manner. 


r 


1 
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.  ;  STATOS  OF;  'PROGRAM  / 

Forest  ^de^velopment  roads -and  trails  are  authorized  by  Section  23  of 
the  Federal 'Highway  Act  af  - 1921 ,  This  system  is  primarily  important 
for  the  protection,  administration  and  utilization  of  National  Forest 
resources.  ’  These  roads  are  ordinarily  built  to  serve  the  pro'perty 
rather  than  inter-community  or  cross  forest  traffic,  but  do  at  the 
same  time  extensively  supplement  county  secondary  systems  and  provide 
access  to. a^ great  many  private  holdings.  Forest  development  roadg 
are  most  often  surfaced  vrith  dirt  or  gravel  and  are  usually  consider¬ 
ably  below  highway  standards  in  other  respects.  The  horse  and  foot; 
trails  are  primarily  for  protection  against  fire,  but  are  also  ex¬ 
tensively  used  by  cattlemen,  miners,  sportsmen  and  other  recreation¬ 
ists* 

The  appropriation  for  Forest  development,  roads  and  trails  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950  was  $10,348,000.  Maintenance  is  under  viay  at  an 
estimated' cost  of  about  $8,150,000.  ■.  Maintenance  vrill  be  accomplished 
on  about  75,000  miles  of  roads  and  88,000  miles  of  trails.  The  work 
this  year' includes  the ,  replacement  of.  about  300  old  timber  bridges 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,300,'000,  This  activity  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for,  many  years  as  the  timber  bridges  built  by- the  Civilian 
Conservation, Corps  are  becoming  unsafe  for  further  use.  Gravel 
surfacing  must  be  replaced  on  at  least  500  miles  of  road  at  a  cost  of 
about  $600,000. 

After  financing  the  essential  maintenance  that  must  be  done  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  investment  in  the  roads  and  trails  and  to  serve  the  traffic 
over  them,  there  will  remain  apnro:d.mately  $2,2  million  for  con¬ 
struction.  This  will  be  used  primarily  for  the  construction  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  most  urgent  timber  access  roads. 

Current  Progress 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949  a  total  of  74,392  miles  of  roads  and 
90,514  miles  of  trails  were  maintained.  Construction  and  betterment 
of  roads  and  trails  on  the  development  system  totalled  878  miles 
for  roads  and  53  miles  for  trails.  These  figures  include  accomplish¬ 
ments  under  all  funds  available  for  road  and  trail  work. 
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Status  of  Development  Road  and  Trail  System 


• 

\  Miles  Per 

Estimated 

Per 

. 

Sq ,  Mile . 

Cost  To 

Cent 

Miles 

Gross  Area 

Comol ete 

DEl^LOPIiffiNT  ROADS 

♦  *  L  ‘ 

Satisfactory  Standard 

34 

48,831 

0.14 

mm 

Unsatisfactory  Standard 

40 

57,924 

0.16 

1225,919,000 

Non-Existing 

26 

37  ,-207 

0.10 

401,635,000 

Total" 

100 

143,962 

0.40 

$627,554,000 

TRAILS 

Satisfactory  Standard 

64 

89,293 

0.25  ' 

Unsatisfactory  Standard 

28 

39,596 

0.11 

$  7,933,500 

Non-Existing  . 

8 

11,217 

0.04 

8,257,500 

Total 

100 

140,106 

0,40 

16,191,000 

Total  for  Development  Roads  and 

Trails 

$643,745,000 
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(i )  Forest  Fire  Cooperation 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  and  base  for  1951  . .  $9,000,000 

Budget  Sstiinate,  1951  . . . . . . ...*•  10 ,000,000 

Increase  (to  Intensify  cooperative  fire  protection  on 

state  and  privately-oxmed  lands )  +1,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMEIE? 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

:  1951 

Increase  ; (estimated) 

1,  Cooperation  with  States  in  forest 
fire  prevention  and  suppression  • 

$8,985,515 

$9,000,000 

« 

• 

• 

• 

$1 , 000 , 000 : $10 , 000 , 000 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs.  Public 
Law  429 . . 

[7,010] 

• 

[+3.345]:  [10,355] 

Unobligated  balance . . . 

S95 

T  0  tv  si  SfV  si  1  sTd  1g  ••••••••••••*«••• 

S, 986, 410 

9,000,000 

1,000,000:  10,000,000 

Transferred  to; 

"Salaries  and  ejqpenses,  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  . . 

+14,590 

"Printing  and  binding,  Department 
of  Agriculture" . . . 

+45,000 

!■»  mm 

Transfer  in  195^  estimates  from 
"Printing  and  binding,  Dep;rrtment 
of  Agriculture"  . . 

-46,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  ... 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

lECEEASE 


An  increase  of  $1,000,000  to  expand  and  Intensify  cooperative  fire  pro¬ 

tection  on  StaTte  and  privately  owned  lands  in  43  States  and  Hawaii 

qualifying  under  the  Clarke-McHary  Law  of  June  7 >1924,  as  amended  by 

Public  Law  392,  approved  October  26,  19^9> 

Heed  for  Increase;  The  requested  increase  of  $1  million  is  needed  (l)  to 
help  strengthen  protection  where  it  is  now  spread  too  thin,  (2)  to  ex¬ 
tend  protection  to  additional  areas  not  now  protected  and  (3)  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  Nation-wide  campaign  to  reduce  the  number  of  preventable 
fires. 

During  the  calendar  year  19^S,  the  fire  weather  generally  was  more 
favorable  than  for  many  years.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  over  6l,000  fires 
v;ere  reported,  which  burned  nearly  2  million  acres  on  State  and  private 
forests  under  organized  protection.  This  shows  thal  present  day  pro¬ 
tection  is  still  too  weak  in  many  places  and  needs  material  strengthening. 


/ 
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It  is  estimated  that  43S,99^»000  acres  of  State  and  privately  owned 
lands  now  qualify  for  protection  under  this  program.  Of  this  area 
there  still- remains  the- vast  area  of  99»531»000  acres  needing,  hut  not 
now  receiving,  the  benefit'  of  -  o-rganized- protection.  It  is  on  these 
unprotected  lands  where  the  greatest  losses  occur.  Last  year  over 
106,000  fires  were,  reported  on  these  unprotected  lands,  burning  over 
l4  million  acres.  This  requested  increcuse  of  $1  million  should  enable 
some  States  to  expand  their  protection  coverage  to  many  of  these  now 
unprotected  lands. 

Approximately  90^  of  all  forest  fires  are  man-caused  and,  therefore, 
preventable,.  Lightning  accounts  for  the  remaining  10^,  The  cheapest 
way  to  fight  fires  is  to.  prevent  them.  This  increase  would  provide 
substantial  aid  to  the  present  efforts  aimed  at  impressing  upon  the 
public  the  need  and  in^jortance  of  safeguarding  our  forest  resources 
and  teaching  people  the  simple  precautions  they  should  take  to  prevent 
forest  fires. 

The  Clarke-McNary  law  authorizes  not  more  than  ^0  percent  Federal 
financial  participation  in  this  program.  Luring  19^9,  the  States  and 
private  owners  spent  $19,302,866  or.  68^,  as  against  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  $9  million.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  State  and  private  ex¬ 
penditures  will  be  more  than  ample  to  match  a  Federal  appropriation 
of  $10  million  in  1951» 

On  the  basis  of„ present  day  prices,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  performing  an  adequate  fire  control  job  on  all  qualifying  Clarke- 
McNary  lands  will  amount  to  at  least  $40  million  annually.  On  the 
basis  of  50  percent  participation,  the  Federal, share  would  be  around 
$20  million  annually.  The  Act  of  October  26,  1949,  Public  Law  392, 
authorizes  graduated  increases  in  the  Federal  appropriation  up  to 
$19,000,000  by  fiscal  year  1954, 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAIvl 


Current  Activities:  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  aid  States  in 
protecting  State  and  private  forests  from  destructive  fires.  The 
program  has  been  in  effect  for  25  years  under  authorization  of 
Section  2  of  the  Clarke-IvIcNary  La\7  and  prior  to  that  for  13  years 
additional  imder  the  Weeks  Law.  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
private  forest  ovmers  is  necessary  because: 

(a)  Nearly  three-fourths  of  our  Nation’s  commercial  forest 
lands  are  in  State  and  private,  ownership, 

(b)  90^  of  our  lumber  and  other  forest  products  are  cut 
from  these  non-federal  forests, 

(c)  They  comprise  our  most  productive  and  most  accessible 
supply  of  home  grown  forest  products, 

(d)  Prevention  and  suppression. of .wild , fires. is  the  first 
essential  toward  making. and  keeping .these .lands  productive, 

(e)  Wild  fire  does  not  recognize  private,  county  or  State 
boundary  lines.  Therefore,  teamwork  is  highly  essential 
in  fire  prevention  and  control. 

Current  activities  comprise  financial  cooperation  in  fire  control  with 
43  States  and  Hawaii.-  They  likewise  include  special  services  to  States 
in  such  things  as  training  in  the  best  fire  fighting  techniques,  pro¬ 
curement  and ‘development  of  better  fire  tools,  motorized  equipment, 

-radio  and  the  like|  and  spearheading  Nation-v/ide  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  man-caused  fires..  Ninety  percent  of  the  forest  fires  are 
man-caused  and,  therefore,  are  preventable*  The  public  causes  most 
fires  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  a  public  responsibility  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  and  suppress  them. 

Federal  inspections  are  made  of  all  cooperative  projects*  In  addition. 
Federal  audits  are  made  of  the  State  cooperative  project  accounts*  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  this  program  are  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  States, 
which  receive  Federal  reimbursement  from  this  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  50^  of  such  costs* 

The  status  of  protection  on  January  1,  1949,  v/as: 

Needing  protection . .  439  million  acres 

Now  protected  . . . .  339|-  million  acres  -  11% 

Unprotected  but  needing  it  .  992"  million  acres  -  23^ 

The  greatest  current  needs  are: 

(a)  Extend  protection  to  all  areas  needing  it  -  99^  million 
acres  still  unprotected. 
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(b)  Intensify  protection  where  it  is  hot  now  adequate, 

(c)  Reduce  the  number  of  man-caused  fires* 

Selected  Samples  of  Recent  Progress; 

Area  under  protection  was  increased  by  ll|-  million  acres  during  calendar 
year  1948  -  total  now  339^-  million  acres. 

In  1948  0.58^  of  the  protected  area  burned  as  against  an  estimated 
14.35^0  on  the  unprotected  lands. 

5,226  prosecutions  vjere  made  by  cooperating  States  for  violation  of 
State  fire  lawsj  convictions  90%» 

Fiscal  year  1949  expenditures  were: 

State  and  County . .  $17,200,919  -  61^ 

Private  . .  2,101,948  - 

Federal  . . . . .  9.000.000  -  31^ 

Total  . .  $28,302,867  100^ 

This  total  is  an  increase  of  $4,406,867  over  the  Fiscal  Year.  1948. 

♦ 

Other  examples  of  recent  progress  are:. 

Increased  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  man-caused  fires. 

More  and  better  training  of  leaders  and  fire  fighters. 

•Establishment  of  better  communication  systems  -  radio. 

Increased  use  of  power "equipment  for  suppression  -  also  airplanes  - 
all  result  in  reduction  of  fire  toll.'-' 

More  strict  enforcement 'of  State  fire  laws. 
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State  Allotments  and  Expenditures  for  Forest  Fire  Cooperation 


State 

State  and  Private 

Funds  Expended,  F.Y.  1949 

Federal 

Allotments.  F.Y.  1950 

Alabama . . . 

$626,244 

$332,638 

Arkansas . . . 

555,375 

270,476 

California  . . . 

4,750,192 

1,479,647 

Colorado . . . 

46,421 

27,647 

Connecticut  . . 

S5^724 

49,025 

Delaware  . . . 

10,639 

5,226 

Florida . . 

760,283 

465,553 

Georgia  . . 

453,485 

253,580 

Hav/aii . . 

5,673 

3,387 

Idaho  . . . 

242,275 

129,335 

Illinois . . . 

33,513 

21,683 

Indiana . . . . 

78,770 

57,885 

Iowa . . 

11,618 

9,787 

Kentucky . . . 

128,725 

100,308 

Louisiana . . 

650,199 

219,770 

H/Iaine . . 

495,024 

154,815 

Maryland . . . 

210,656 

99,423 

Massachusetts  . . 

181,325 

90,931 

Michigan . . . . 

1,014,191 

431,640 

Minnesota . . . . 

708,246 

268,736 

Mississippi . . . 

530,910 

259,703 

Missouri . . . . 

371,659 

188,222 

124,530 

76,625 

Nevada  . . . . . 

18,220 

9,957 

New  Hampshire  ............. 

149,205 

69,429 

New  Jersey  . . 

259,492 

105,717 

Nevj  Mexico . . 

15,029 

10,627 

New  York . . . . 

666,027 

243,288 

North  Carolina . . 

470,404 

247,375 

Ohio  . . . . . 

117,233 

57,088 

Oklahoma  . . . 

56,822 

56,090 

Oregon . . . . 

1,282,934 

708,166 

Pennsylvania . . 

482,535 

199,790 

Hhods  Xs3-0>rid  •••*••««•  •  • 

44,253 

26,847 

South  Carolina  . . . 

496,148 

320,191 

South  Dakota  . . 

17,807 

6,994 

Tennessee  . . . . 

144^505 

111,877 

Texas . . . . 

336,230 

168,319 

Utah . . . 

35,267 

20,054 

Vermont  •......* . . 

61,510 

21,340 

Virginia  .................. 

396,379 

158,513 

Washington  . . . 

1,228,564 

563,902 

V^est  Virginia 

254,016 

163,462 

Yfisconsin 

694,610 

284,932 

Administration^  Inspection, 
Prevention  and  Special 
Services  to  States  ...... 

450.000 

Grand  Totals 

$19,302,867 

$9,000,000 
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( j )  Farm  and  Other  Private  forestry  Cooperation 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . $1,100,000 

Activities  transferred ' in  1951  estimates  to  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  forest  and  range  management  investigations" for 

farm  forestry  investigations  .  -24 , 600 

Base  for  1951 . . .  1|075  i^OO 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . .  2,075 1400 

Increase  .  •<•1,000,000 


SUl#iABY  OF  IwCKIASES,  1951 


To  strengthen  cooperation  with  States  in  prociirement , 
production,  and  distribution  of  forest-tree  and  shrub 


seeds  and  plants  .  ■t*^50»000 

To  strengthen  cooperation  with  States  in  farm  forestry 

Extension  activities  . .  •<■150,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  -^^djustment  Costs) 


Project 


1,  Cooperation  with 

States  in  procure¬ 
ment,  production, 
and  distribution 
of  forest-tree  and 
shrub  seeds  and 
plants(Forest  Ser¬ 
vice)  . 

2,  Cooperation  with 

States  and  private 
forest  owners  in 
forest  management 
service  work  (Forest 
Service)  . 

3*  Cooperation  with 
States  for  Extension 
activities  in  devel¬ 
oping  farm  forestry 
(Extension  Service) 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs,  Public  Law 

429  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 
Total  available  ... 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 


:  191*9 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

( estimated) 

; 

: 

1  $123,982 

$224,600 

+$850,000(1) 

$1,074,600 

:  557,151 

744,457 

— 

744.457 

104,163 

106,343 

+150,000(2) 

256,343 

i 

[-  -] 
4,6o4! 

[4,729] 

[+3.725] 

[8,454: 

789.900 

1.075,400 

+1,000,000 

2.075.400 

-5,000; 

(-Continued  on  next  page) 


Project  ? 

1949  -s 

■  1990  :  .  .  ;  1951 

(esb'.imated)  5  Ir.crcEse'  ';( estimated) 

■S 

Transfer  in  195^  -  esti'->s 

0 

0 

t 

mates  to  "Salaries  s 

• 

.  .  C' 

♦ 

• 

and  exp  ens  e  s , For  est  ? 

• 

C 

• 

• 

Service,  5' ores ,  ? 

9 

• 

and  range  management? 

• 

investigations  ^ 

■?4,6oo3 

2d, 600 ; 

Total  appropriabion  t 

> 

or  estimate  s 

809.,500? 

1,100,000; 

... 

IHOEB.a.SES  '  '  '  '  ■ 

The  increase  of  $1,000,000  in  this  item  is  composed  of  the  followingJ 

(1)  An  increase  of  $850, 

000  under 

Project  1  for  cooperation  with  States 

in  procurement,  production  and  ( 

iistributicn  of  forest-tree  and  shrub 

seeds  and  plants,  under  Public  Law  392,  approved  October  26,  1949, 

Need  fpr  Increase;  One  of  the  worst  features  of  our  forest  situation 
is  the  denuded  or  non-^productive  condition  of  some  62  million 
acres  of  private  forest  lands.  Forest  restoration  on  such  idle 
lands  commonly  requires  planting  although  with  fire  protection 
some  may  eventually  restock  naturally.  Forest  planting'  is 
expensive;  Only  about  3 » 000  ,000  acres  of  private  lands  have 
been  successfully  planted  to  date.  Except  for  some  large  owners 
and  a  few  cooperative  ventures,  private  forest  planting  has  been 
almost  entirely ■ contingent  upon  the  availability. of  planting 
stock  from  the  States  at  low  cost..  Making  stock  available  at, 
say,  50  percent  of  actual  cost  has;  proved  a  powerful  stimulant,  '  . 
Many  small  owners  use  their  own  labor  in  the.  actual  planting. 

Section  4  of  the  Clrke-McNary  iict,  prior  to  ,the  amendment 
carried  in  Public  Law  *392, ■  and  the:  Norris-Doxey  Act,  authorized 
Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  production  of  forest 
planting  'stock  and  its'  distribution  to  farmers  at  nominal  price* 
Federal  participation  -in  the  cooperative  tree  planting  program 
has  been  aimed  wholly  ^t  helping  t-he  small  forest  farm  landowner. 
The  4~l/4  million  owners  of  small  ;forest  tracts  (both  farm  and 
non-farm)'  account  for  ■‘jG  percent  o.f  the  private  land  suited  to 
the  growing  of  timber,.  Since  farm  woodlands  comprise  but  little 
more  than  half  the'  private  forest  :land  in  these  small  holdings, 
this  program  will  be  extended  to  non-farm  owners  also  in  I95I 
as  authorized  by  the  recent  amendment  to  Section  4  of  the 
Glarke-McNary  Act  carried  in  Section  2  of  Public  Law  392* 

This  forest  planting  job  needs  to  be  tackled  on  a  far  lajrger  scale 
than  in  the  past.  Planting  by  farmers  has  not  yet  exceeded  200 
million  trees  (approximately  200,000  acres)  in  any  year,  A 
reasonable  goal  might  be  one  billion  trees  a  year,  or  enough  to 
plant  20  million  acres  in  20  years  after  the  program  attains 
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full  scale.  If  the  average  cost  of  producing  this  planting  stock 
does  not  exceed  $10  per  thousand  trees,,  experience  indicates  that 
the  small  forest  owner  will  pay  half  of  this  cost  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  do  the  actual  planting  (valued  at  from  jjjlO  to  $15  per 
thousand  trees).  Thus  the  private  landowner  would  contribute 
three-fourths  or  more  of  the  total  cost  of  getting  this  idle  land 
hack  into  production  leaving  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  to  he 
home  equally  hy  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government*  There¬ 
fore,  the  Federal  contribution  for  1  billion  trees  a  year  — 
en®ugh  for  1,000,000  acres  —  would  be  $2,50  per  thousand, or 
$2,500,000  annually.  The  increase  of  $850,000  would  provide 
about  300,000,000  trees  a  year  or  enough  for  300,000  acres. 

Indicative  of  the  readiness  and  ability  of  the  States  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  such  a  program  are  their  actual  net  expenditures  of 
$1,300,000  in  1949  to  provide  .planting  stock.  Total  State  and 
private  expenditures  in  1951  will,  therefore,  exceed'the  proposed 
Federal  appropriation  of  $1,074,600. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $150,000  to  strengthen  cooperative  extension  work 

in  .farm  forestry  by  increasing  allotments  to  the  States,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Hico  for  the  employment  of  .foresters  under  Public  Law 
392,  approved  October  26,  1949* 

Need  for  Increase:  The  3"l/4  million  farm  woodland  owners  in  the 
United  States  have  a  huge  investment  in  forest  lands  as  they 
own  139- million  acres,  or  nearly  one- third  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  forest  lands.  For  the  most  part  these  lands  have 
been  poorly  managed.  Only  four  percent  of  farm  timber  cuttings 
han  be  classed  as  ^pod,  while  25  percent  are  classed  as  fair,  63 
percent  poor,  and  8  percent  destructive.  In  some  areas  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  the  forest  products  harvested  come  from 
farm  woodlands.  With  inadequate  provisions  for  growing  con¬ 
tinuous  crops  on  these  lands,  it  is  obvious  that  farm  timber 
resources  are  being  depleted  and  the  productive  power  of  the 
land  is  being  seriously  impaired.  Farm  owners  v/ill  suffer  from 
reduced  incomes  and  industry  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
timber  products  to  supply  their  needs. 

This  deplorable  situation  with  respect  to  farm  woodlands  is  due 
partly  to  lack  of  forest  knowledge,  indifference,  and  economic 
pressures,  but  the  foreboding  picture  can  be  changed  to  a  much 
brighter  one  if  adequate  provisions  are  made  to  provide  forest 
ovTiers  v/ith  practical  information  on  woodland  management.  The 
farmers  stake  is  so  great  and  public  values  afe  so  important  that 
neither  caii  afford  to  let  destructive  forest  practices  continue. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  income  of  $250,000,000  from 
farm  woodlands  can  be  raised  two. or  three-fold  through  the 
application  of  adequate  farm  woodland  management  practices. 

The  job  is  large  and  needs  to  be  attacked  vigorously  through 
extension  education  and  demonstration.  The  Department  program 
in  farm  forestry  extension  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
3tate  extension  services  is  an  effective  means  of  attacking  the 
problem.  To  the  extent  it  is  being  used  it  is . successful,  but 
extension  funds  at  the  present  time  permit  the  employment  of 
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only  56  extension  foresters  which  is  'a  skeleton  force  and  cannot 
reach  the  3-l/^  million  farm  woodland  owners  with  the  great 
vol'ome  of  information  and  practical  assistance  that  is  needed. 

The  State  and  Territories  now  cooperating  with  the  Department 
have  indicated  repeatedly  that  present  personnel  is  inadequate 
to  serve  the  large  numter  of  farm  woodland  own^s  who  are 
uninformed  and  who  need  "both  subject  matter  and  field  assistance 
in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  forestry  practice  in  the  woode* 
Additional  Tederal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $150  ,>000  are  urgently 
needed  for  trained  and  experienced  personnel  te  meet  the  vnumerous 
requests  Cf  farmers  for  assistance.  The  States  have  indicated 
their  ability  to  match  Federal  funds  thus  assuring  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  exenditure  will  be  at  least  doubled. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increase  of  $150,000  for  fiscal  year  1951  will 
provide  for  46  additional  extension  spesialists  in  forestry  to 
assist  farmers  with  forest  management,  utilization  and  marketing 
of  farm  timber  products,  farm  tree  planting  for  the  ^^roduction  of 
timber  crops,  establishment  of  windbreaks  and  shelter  belts, 
the  preservative  treatment  of  fence  posts,  ilaval  stores  and  maple 
syrup  production -and  other  phases  of  forestry.  These  extension 
foresters  "educate”  the  small  owner,  give  him  the  technical  "know 
how"  and  assist  in  applying  improved  forest  practices.  They  are 
responsible  for  subject  matter  on  forestry,  visual  aids,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  method  and  result  demonstrations,  introducing  new  and 
improved  practices,  and  for  training  rural  youth  in  4-H  Clubs.  The 
work  is  organized  on  State  and  county  levels  and  it  is  believed 
that  woods  owners,  sav/mill  operators  and  the  general  public  will  re 
cognize  more  readily  the  need  for  proper  handling  of  the  farm 
woods,  the  desirability  for  reforesting  idle  or  low  producing 
agriculture  lands, .and  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  important 
place  that  timber  growing  may  have  in  the  economy  of  a  farm,  a 
county,  and  a  State, 

CHANGE  m  language 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  natter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

****  and  to  carry  into  effect,  through  such  agencies  of 
the  Department  as  he  may  designate,  the  provisions  of  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act,  approved  May  18,  1937  (16 
D*.S,  G,  568b),  (not  to  exceed  L$950»53^J  $785 >03^)  the 
provisions  of  sections  4  (not  to  exceed  [$83* 700]*" $1,074,600) 
and  5  (not  to  exceed  [$65,766]  $215,766)  of  the  Act  approved 
June  7,  1924  (16  U.S.C,  567“568) ,  and  Acts  supplementary 
1  thereto;  [in  all,  not  to  exceed  $1,100,000]  $2,075,400,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  [$64,653^  $68,470  may  be  expended  for 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thi s  chang e  in  language  is  proposed  to  delete  the  words  "in  all,  not 
to  exceed"  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shortening  and  simplifying  the 
wording  of  the  item. 
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STATUS^ OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  Nearly  thre'e-fourthe  of  this  country's  commercial 
quality  forest  land  is  privately  ovmed,-  'These  are  potentially  the 
most  productive  and  most  accessible  parts  of ■ our  forest  area*  We 
must  continue  to  depend  on  privately  owned  forests  for  the  bulk  of 
our  forest  products,.  '  .  m 

We  will  not  get  adequate  supplies  of  forest  products  from  privately 
owned  forests  unless  an  effort  is  made  to  grow  timber  as  a  crap.~ 
Reliance  has  been  placed,  so  far,  on  the  old-growth  forests  that 
were  here  when  the  nation:  wa_s_  settled,  Consdipus  .effort  means 
making  provision  for  a  nev;  crop  of  timber  when  we  cut  the  remaining 
old-growth  or  the  volunteer  second-growth,.  .  .  . 

As  of  today  we: are  not  making  that  effort,.  Some  forest  properties 
are  well  managed  but  the  total  acreage  is  small  in  comparison  v.dth 
the  345  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  in  private  ownership... 
Three-fourths  of  the  345  million  acres  is  in  small  ownerships — 
mainly  in  individual  holdings  of  less  than  100  acres,-  The  crux  of 
the. nation's  forestry  problem  is  in  these  small  ovmerships,.  At 
present,  71  percent  of  the  timber  cutting  on  these  small  forests 
makes  no  provision  for  future  timber  crops;  on  only  4  percent  of  the 
cutting  area  is  there  adequate  provision  for  future  crops* 

•  * 

This  appropriation  is  the  major — essentially  the  only— effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  toward  improvement  management  of  privately  owned 
forest  lands,-  It  attempts  to  cover  all  size  classes  of  private  ovmer 
ship  but  is  aimed  chiefly  at  the  .4-1/4'  million  small  forest  holdings. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1949  the  Federal  Government  spent  $309^500  and 
State  agencies  spent  ^2, 099^061,  •  . 

The  work  under  this  cooperat-ive  program- falls  into  three  broad*' 
categories; 

Cooperation  with  states  in  distribution  of  forest 
trees  for  fahm  woodland  planting. 

Cooperation  'wj.th  states  for  extension  activities  in  - 
farm  forestry,  ' 

Cooperation  with  states  arid  with  timberland  owners . 
for  a  service  program  of  technical  assistance  in 
forest  management,,.  ' 

Selected  Examples > of  Recent  Progress; 

1,  ■  Planting  (Forest  Service);  In 'spite  of  a  slight  increase  in  the 
!  production  of  nursery'stock  by  the  State  tree  nurseries  in  1948 
only  about  50^  of  the  demand  for  planting  stock'  could  be  satis¬ 
fied,  Factors  which  are  retarding  progress  'in  the  build-up  of 
nursery  production  are  (l)  inadequacy  of  available  funds  to  meet 
the  increased  costs  of  nursery  work;  (2)  a- 'scarcity 'of  tree 
seeds,  especially  conifer  seeds,  and  (3)  the  natural  lag  in 
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bringing  transplant  stock  to. a  plantable  size.  The  several 
states  are  expanding  their., nursery  inventories  as  rapidly  as  their 
facilities  will  permit..  In' the  meantime  landowiers-  have  not  been 
encouraged  to  plan  reforestation  work  because  it  was  known  that 
their  orders  for  planting, stockhwould  not  be  filled.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  trees  to  farmers  under  this  program-  increased  from 
42,347^000  in  calendar  year  1947  to  77^000,000  trees  distributed 
in  1948.  ■  In  spite  of  thi-s  increase  the  number  of  trees  available 
^w^s  far  below  the  demand*  . 

2,*  Extension  Forestry  (Extension  Service): 

Farm  Forestry  Extensions.  There  are  45  States  and  1  Territory 
cooperating  l^th  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  farm 
forestry  extension,^  employing.  68  State  extension  foresters  who 
are-charged  with  the  responsibility  for  conducting  a  Statewide 
farm  forestry  extension  program  and  for  carrying,  it  out, among 
farm  people  through  several  thousand  county  agricultural 
agents..  The  State  extension  foresters  prepare  the  necessary 
subject  matter  by  way  of  bulletins  and.  circulars,  press  re¬ 
leases,  radio  programs,  vj.sual  aids,  such  as  lantern  slides, 
posters  and  exhibits.  They  plan  and  conduct  method  and  re¬ 
sult  demonstrations;  and  they  gather  and  disseminate  data  and 
information  on  forestry  activities*  Two  Federal  extension 
foresters  assist  the  State . extension  foresters  in  developing 
and  preparing  subject  matter  ,and  provide  a  general  advisory 
service,  besides  serving  in  a  forestry  liaison  capacity  between 
the  States  and  the  Department.,  One  of  these  extension  foresters 
is  assigned  to  the  South, and  East,  and  the  other  to  the  Lake, 
Central,  and  Western  States,  ■  . 

Application  of  Woodland  Management  Practices;  The  most  helpful 
contribution  extension  foresters  are  making  is  with  the 
application  of  woodland  management  practices,  -  as  selective 
cutting,  improved  thinnings,  woedings  and  pruning  of  forest  trees. 
The  State  specialists  are  a  valuable  link  in  assisting  farmers 
to  convert  farm  timber  to  much  needed  building  materials.. 

Labor  saving  equipment,  such  as  efficient  hand  and  power  tools 
for  farm  logging  operations,  tree  planting  machines,  and  a 
machine  for  tapping  maple  trees,  is  beirfg  demonstrated  by  ex¬ 
tension  workers.  Field  demonstrations  are  given  in  the  ^.planting 
of  trees  for  windbreak  and  shelter  belt  protection erosion 
control,  and  for  the  growing  of  timber  products,  such  as  fence 
posts,  naval  stores,  pulpvrood,  and  ^wlogs;  and  the  preservative 
treatment  of  fence  posts  and  other  farm  timbers*  The  increasing 
interest  in  4-H  forestry  club  work  is  -creating  additional  de¬ 
mands  on  extension  foresters.  Closely  allied  to  the  forestry 
phase  of  this  work  and  of  coming  importance  is  water  and  soil 
conservation.  Forestry  specialists  are  contributing  to  these 
allied  projects*  ' 

Assistance  to  Farmers:  The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of 
farmers  who  Were  assisted  by  extension  vrorkers  through  group  demon- 
'  strations,  meetings,  etc.,  and  the  number  of  counties  reporting: 
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Item 

Number  of  counties  reporting  farm  forestry 

extension  v/ork  .  r .........  r*  •••••••••••••••'•'»*•••• «  2^381 

Number  of  communities  in  which  work  was  conducted  ...  21,410 

Number  of  voluntary  local  leaders  or  committeemen 

assisting  ...... ...  . . . . . . .  . . . . . . .  22,994 

Days  devoted  to  work  by: 

a.  Agricultural  agents  ^  27,472 

b.  State  extension  workers  ........................  5  f373 

Number  of  farmers  assisted:  '  1 

a.  In  reforesting  new  areas  .........................  63,518 

b.  In  planting  windbreaks  or  shelter  belts  32,063 

c.  In  ’making  improvement  thinnings,  woedings,  or 

pruning  of  forest  trees  . . .  33^730 

d. .  With  selection  cutting  . . 30,936 

e. .  With  production  of  maple  sirup  products  .......  5jl92 

f. .  With  production  of  naval  stores  . . 2,478 

.  g..  In  timber  estimating  and  appraisal  . .  18,138 

Number  of  communities  in  which  marketing  of  forest 

products  was  conducted  . . . . . . .  4,949 

Nimber  of  farmers  cooperating  in  prevention  of 


Number  of  4-H  Club  members  conducting  forestry 

projects  . . . . .  23,083 

a.  Number  of  acres  involved  in  projects,  . . .  44,344 


3.  Technical  Assistance'  in  Forest  Management  (Forest  Service): 

Many  owners  of  small ' woodlands  found  it  both  profitable  and 
satisfying  to  manage  their  woodlands  wisely.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1949  over  3,121  owners,  in  addition  to  the  ones 
assisted,  wanted  this  direct  in-the-woods  type  of  assistance  in 
solving  their  forest  management  problems,  .  ,  ■ 

For  the  entire  fiscal  year  the  number  of  project  foresters  working 
in  39  states,  each  state  having  one  or  more,  averaged  about  180.. 
Sound  and  substantial  progress  was  made  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  good  forest  management  practices  on  the  lands  of  over  90^  of 
the  individuals  who  requested  assistance. 

Accomplishments  of  these  foresters  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  arer 


Item  Total 


0k\niers  assisted  in  applying  improved  management 

pr act  1C e s  on  woodland  .... ..  .. . . . . . .  .. .. .  ..  17 , 140 

Acres  involved  . . . . .  .1,769,240 

Owners  making  improvement  and  harvest  cuttings  ......  7,569 

Acres  involved  . .  207,369 

Acres  of  young  timber  saved  from  premature  harvest  .  155,141 

Board  feet  of  sawtimber  and  other  forest  products 

cut  and  sold  . .  438,000,000 

Contributed  to  gross  farm  income  . .  $7,722,000 

Farm  foresters- assisted  and  advised  owners  in 
harvesting  other  forest  products:,  -  .. 

Barrels  of  gum  naval  stores  . . . 

Gallons  of  maple  sirup . . 


2,189 

158,660 
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Timber  buyers  and  small  sawmill  operators  continue  to  endorse 
these  woodland  management  projects  and  keep  in  close  contact 
with  local  foresters,.  Many  of  them  suggest  to  the  woodland 
owner  that  he' get* the  ahvice* of '  the' forester"  before  cutting 
or  selling  dhy  timber,.  It  is  encouraging  that  the  progressive 
millman  is  beginning  to  see  a  future  to  his  own'  business  when 
woodlands  are  ■managed'*  so 'as  "to ’'produce '  c'ohtihuous’  crops  of 
quality  timber,,  ^ 

Accomplishment  to  date,  however,  is  still  small  in  comparison 
with  the  .size  of  the  _job-26l_  million  acres  in  4-1/4  million 
separate  holdings.  To  cover  the  ground  one  time,  and  do  it  . 
within  10  years,  would  require  about  2,000^ foresters. 

The  large  and  medium- §ized_p:^lyately  owned  timberlands  which., 
constitute  25  percent  of  our  345  million  acres  of  privately  qvfned 
commerqial  fQr,e.st.. land. present  an  entirely  different  kind  of  - 
problem  so  far .as. .technical  forestry  assistance  is  concernedv  The 
owners  of  these  woodlands  usually  operate  large  wood- industries 
such  as,  sawmills., ..Eemanufacturing...plan.ts,  and  pulp  mills.  Many 
of  them  can  and  do  employ  foresters  full  time  or  hire  consultants 
part-time.  ■•Bublio  -as8iabanoe--to -this  ’ownership -group  is  restricted 
mainly  to  highly  specialized  advice  and  guidance  to  company  and 
consulting  foresters,  - -This -is -a -small 'but •important 'part  of  this 
cooperative -.program, 

Half  the:  lumber  cut  in  this  country  comes  from  some  40,000  small 
sawmills  which  are  not  members  of  trade  associations  and  have  no 
way  to  get  the  technical,  advice  and  information  that  would  in¬ 
crease  mill  efficiency,  reduce  waste  and  generally  improve  their 
operations,  except  through  the  program  of  Farm  and  Other  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation* 


( 


•  f  •  < 
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(k)  Acquisition  of  Lands  for  National  Forests 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  ...  i  ...  . . $401,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  700, 000 

Increase  (for  purchase  of  additional  land  to  provide  for 
watershed  protection  and  timber  production)  .  +299 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEIENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

!  1951 

Increase  ; (estimated) 

1.  Acquisition  of 
lands  for  nation¬ 
al  forests  .  .  .. 

$487,955 

$401, CCC 

« 

• 

• 

• 

+$299,0CC(1):  $7CC,CC0 

Total  pay  adjust-  t  :  :  :  ‘ 

ment  costs,  .Public  :  :  : 

Law  429  .  -  7  :  A, 250/  :  /+2,9977  :  A, 247/ 


Unobligated  balance:-  13,045 

t  -  :  - 

Total  available  . 

501, 000 

401,000 

+299,000  ;  700,000 

Transfer  in  1950  :  < 

estimates  from 

"Printing .and 
binding.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agri¬ 
culture",  .  .  . 

-1,000 

1 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate 

500,000 

401, 000 

INCRE/.SE 

(1)  The  increase  of  $299,000  in  this  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  lands  f»r 

National  Forests,  for  watershed  protection  and  timber  production. 

Need  for  Increase;  Forests  and  wood  products  are  one  of  this  Nation's 
vital  natural  resources,  and  the  regulation  and  control  of  waterflows 
at  their  sources  is  one  of  its  most  pressing  problems.  ^ These  facts  were 
recognized  in  enactment  of  the  V/eeks  Law  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961), 
and  amendments  to  it  such  as  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1924.  These 
laws  authorize  the  establishment,  through  purchase,  of  a  system  of 
national  forests  and  the  rehabilitation  of  depleted  forest  and  watershed 
lands  not  being  properly  managed  under  private  ownership.  They  also 
authorize  and  direct  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  to 
review  each  national  forest  purchase  unit  established  and  approve  each 
tract  of  land  purchased  within  such  units.  There  are,  at  present,  78 
national  forest  purchase  units  approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reserva¬ 
tion  Commission. 
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At  present  only  one-half  of  the  forest  land' within  these  units,  T^rhich 
available  facts  indicate  should  be  in  public  ownership,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  for  national  forest  purposes.  Under  present  conditions,  it  is 
estimated  the  unpurchased  private  forest  land  within  these  units  is 
annually  costing  the  government  $300,000  in  fire  protection  alone,  due 
to  lack  of  consolidation  of  national  forest  acreage  within  these  units. 
In  addition,  the  public  when  later  buying  this  private  land,  often  pays 
increased  amounts  to  the  owners  for  the  timber  on  the  tracts  which  had 
been  largely  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  To  often, 
also,  such  timber,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  marketable  for  any  purpose,  is 
slashed  idff  and  the  lands  denuded,  thus  adding  to  the  fire  hazard  and 
minimizing  the  effectiveness  of  forestry  measures  on  the  intermingled 
government  lands . 

With  over  20  million  acres  of  forest  and  watershed  land  within  existing 
purchase  units  to  choose  from,  available  evidence  indicates  the  lands 
to  be  acquired  under  the  estimate  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  land  to  be  purchased  consists  primarily  of  small  tracts. 

The  OYmers,  often  absentee,  are  not  able  to  apply  good. management  due 
to  their  lands  depleted  condition  and' small  acreage.  Public  ownership 
is  necessary  to  assure  needed  rehabilitation  and  forestry-wise  manage¬ 
ment,  and  is  in  the  interest  of  local-  residents’  and  communities,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  not 
to  establish  purchase  units  and  not  to  start  purchasing  tracts  in  areas 
where  its  holdings  are  in  a  minority,  if  private  ovmers  are  acquiring 
and  managing  such  lands  under  good  forestry  practices. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  of  $299,000  would  permit 
essential  progress  toward  reaching  the  needed  annual  program  for 
acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests  in  the  interests  of  watershed 
protection  and  timber  production.  The  proposed  increase  would  permit 
the  purchase  of  approximately  50, 000  additional  acres . 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The'  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  YYith  brackets): 

Yifeeks  Act:  For  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  March  1,  1911,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.G.  513-519,  521),  7^401,000,  to  be  available  only 
for  payment  toward  the  purchase  price  of  any  lands  acquired, 
including  the  cost  of  surveys  in  connection  with  such 
1  acquisition/  $700,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $18,430  may 
be  expended  for  personal  services  irT the  District  of  Columbia • 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  the 

purchase  of  lands  in  the  counties  of  Adair,  Cherokee,  and 
Sequoyah,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  without  the  specific  approval 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  such 
lands  are  situated. 


This  preposed  change  deletes  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  these  funds  only 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  any  lands  acquired  and  provides 
authority  for  the  payment  from  this  aperonri.ation  of  th^^  pxnpn'^p'^  nf-ipcr 


to  the  piirchase  of  land,  both  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field. 
The  recommended  language  is  identical  with  that  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  for  1947  and  similar  to  the  language  used  in  earlier 
years . 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


This  appropriation  is  provided  to  acquire  lands  for  the  protection  of  the 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams  and  for 'the  production  of  timber  under 
the  provisions  of  the  T'eeks  law  of  March  1^  1911  (36  Stat.  961),  as 
amended  by  the  Acts  of  June  7,  1924  (43  Stat.  654)  and  March  3,  1925 
(43  Stat.  1215).  ,  ’ 

There  are  now  79  national  forest  and  purchase  units,  situated  in  32  states 
and  PuertoRico.,  vdthin  which  acquisition  of  lands  under  the  above  acts 
has  been  approved  by  the  National'  Forest  Hieservation  Coiranission  and  in 
which  lands  still  remain  to  be  acquired;  in  eight  of  these,  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  has'  been,  deferred  for  lack  of  funds  or  is  awaiting  developnent  of 
conditions  favorable  to  initiation  of  an  acquisition  program.  'F.'ith  a  few 
exceptions,  the  purchase  units  established  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Forest  tleservation  Commis'sion  comprise '  lands  which  were  all,  or 
nearly  all,  in' private  ownership- at  the  time  of  approval.  Most  are  east 
of  the  Great  Plains.-  ;* 

■^■rithin  the  aforesaid  purchase  units  22,551,242  acres  have  been  approved 
for  purchase  or  have  national  forest  status  through  donation,  transfer, 
exchange,  or  othen'-dse  and  23,574,011  acres  of  land  chiefly  valuable  for 
forestry  and  watershed  purposes  still  remain  to  be  acq-uired.  The  program 
of  consolidating  the  approved  units  is  therefore  less  than  50  percent 
complete.  Actually,  in  over  half  of  the  active  units  mo>re  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  forest  and'  watershed  lands  are  still  privately  owned;  in  only 
13  units  has  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  purchasable  acreage  actually 
been  acquired. 

The  ‘unacquired  lands  are  in  large  measure  principally  valuable  for  timber 
growing  or  for,  watershed  protection.  Many  of  them  have  been  heavily 
.logged,  unwisely  cultivated,  or  otherrdse  impaired.  Most  of  them  should 
be  in  public  o-wnership  to  assure  that  they  will  be  so  managed  as  to  con¬ 
tribute  optimum  benefits  to  streamflow  regulation  and  timber  production. 
■Dispersed  public  ownership  leads  to  higher  unit  costs  of  protecting  and 
managing  the  government  lands,  and  to  'some'  extent  decreases  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  good  management  practices  on  such  lands  since  the  intervening 
private  areas  remain  subject  to  overcutting,  unwise. cultivation,  over- 
grazing,  or  other  detrimental  practices. 

Punchade  *wrork  Under  the  abdve  cited  acts  was  initiated  in  19il  in  the 
Appalachian  regions  of  Nev;  England  and  western  North  Carolina.  During 
the  ensuing  39  years  it  has  been  extended  further  throughout  the  Appa¬ 
lachians,'  to ‘the 'Piedmont  a’nd  Southern ‘pine  areas,  the  central  hardwoods 
region,  the  Ozark  plateau,  the  Lake  States  and,  to  a  minor  degree,  the 
western  Douglas-fir,  ^pine,  and  redwood  areas.  In  all  but  five.of , the 
38  fiscal  years  1911  to  i949,  inclusive,  congressional  appropriations 
or  allotments  through  executive  orders  have  been  made  available  for 
land  acquisition. 
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Illustrative  of  the  types  of  tracts  purchased  under  this  program  are  the 
follomng  Tf/hich  are  available  for  purchase  at  present: 

(1)  1,900  acres  in  White  Mountain  National  Forest  available 
at  !|4  per  acre,  T-atershed  and  timber  values.  Tract  con¬ 
trols  access  to  national  forest  land  and  timber  behind  it. 

O-vner  is  80  years  old  and  wants  to  sell  for  national  forest 
purposes.  If  not  bought  will  probably  be  divided  into 
small  tracts  and  sold, 

(2)  240  acres  in  Oakmulgee  district,  Talladega  National  Forest, 
adjoins  national  forest  tract  in  upper  part  of  drainage 
formerly  eroding  but  now  planted  for  erosion  control. 

Privately  ovmed  tract  now  subject  to  active  gully  and  sheet 
erosion  which  mil  extend  to  treated  land  above  if  not 
stopped.  This  is  practically  all  private  land  in  the  small 
watershed  and  should  be  acquired  and  erosion  control 
measures  instituted  promptly  to  stop  soil  loss  and  protect 
public  investment  in  adjoining  land, 

(3)  1,300  acres  in  Ottawa  National  Forest,  Michigan,  at  $6,50 
per  acre  tributar3'’  to  town  of  500  dependent  on  lumber  in¬ 
dustry,  Under  national  forest  management  can  produce 
annual  cut  of  one-half  million  board  feet  and  eventually 
more.  Managed  in  conjunction  vrith  other  national-forest 
lands  can  add  substantially  to  stability  of  timber  supply 
for  local  industry. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  status  of  the  existing  purchase  units 
as  of  June  30,  1949,  and  progress  expected  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Not  to  be 

Gross  Area  Acquired  Acquirable 
(Acres)  (Acres)  (Acres) 

Purchase  Units  as  of  6/30/49.  .  .  .(79)  53,503,145  7,377,892  46,125,253 


Acquired  by  purchase,  exchange,  dona¬ 
tion,  transfer  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  reservation  from  the 

Public  Domain,  as  of  6/30/49  .  . . .  ,  .  22,551,242 

Balance  to  be  acquired  as  of  6/30/49 

to  complete  purchase  units  23,574,011 

Estimated  acquisition  by  purchase 

during  fiscal  year  1950  ..*.*.*..* . 60,000 

Balance  estimated  to  be  acquired  as  of  6/30/50  .........  23,514,011 


It  is  estimated  that  the  fiscal  year  1950  appropriation  v/ill  permit 
acquisition  of  about  60,000  acres.  Preference  will  be  given  to  units  in 
which  purchase  v/ork  has  been  started  and  to  tracts  which  serve  to  consoli¬ 
date  existing  government  ownership  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  and 
economical  management  of  the  national  forests. 
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(l)  Acquisition  of  Forest  Land,  Superior  National  Forest,  Minnesota 

Appropriation  Act,  1950  . .  $  75.000 

Budget  Estimate,'  1951  . . .  200 , 000 

Increase  (for  purchase  of  additional  privately-ovmed  lanr^s 

within  portions  of  the  Superior  National  Forest ,  Minnesota) . .  /-129 .000 


PROJECT  STATEr®NT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Acquisition  of  forest 
land,  Superior  National 
Forest,  Minnesota  . 

$75,000 

/$125. 000(1) 

$200,000 

TotaJ.  pay  adjustment  costs, 
Public  Law  429  . 

/”/ 

/Jl7 

/76i|7 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . 

— 

75.000 

f 125, 000 

200,000 

niCREASE 


( l)  The  increase  of  $125.000  in  this  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  -privately 

o\med  lands  within  portions  of  the  Superior  National  forest,  Minnesota,  as 

directed  hy  Public  Law  735.  SOth  Congress,  approved  June  22,  1948. 

Need  for  Increase!  The  northern  portion  of  the  Superior  National 

Forest  adjoining  the  international  boundary  is  a  country  of  innumer¬ 
able  lakes  an'^  streams  of  a  superlative  wilderness  character  which, 
as  far  as  is  kno^m,  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  entire  world. 
Preservation  of  these  primitive  characteristics,  so  that  opportu¬ 
nities  for  recreational  canoe  trips  through  such  an  outstanding 
wilt^erness  area  may  continue,  is  of  major  concern  to  large  numbers 
of  persons  and.  agencies  interested  in  outdoor  recreation.  National 
Forest  lands  in  the  area  are  classified  as  a  roadless  area  and  until 
recent  years  the  absence  of  roads  prevented  the  construction  of 
resorts  or  habitations ,  except  occasional  cabins .  Cargo-carrying 
aircraft,  however,  now  ferry  material  into  even  the  most  remote 
portions  of  this  wiWerness  area  for  the  construction  on  private 
lands  of  resorts  an(^  homes. 

Congress  has  twice  consid.ered  the  problem  of  preserving  this  wilder¬ 
ness  area  and  has  twice  acted,  affirmatively.  The  act  of  July  10, 

1030.  relating  to  Federal  lands,  provided,  for  maintenance  of  water 
levels,  for  preservation  of  timber  along  waterways,  and  prohibited 
disposition  of  mblic  land.  Public  Law  733.  of  Jiine  22,  1948, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  privately  owned, 
lands  within  the  area  and  authorizes  appropriations  of  $500,000 
the  refer. 
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Constr^idtion  of  resorts.,' h  'airplane  landing »  fields  , 
shops  anc^  service  stations  for  motor  boats,  and  likfe  facilities  on 
scattered  tracts  of  privately  owned  lands  within  this  •wil.d.erness ■. 
canoe  hrea  will  effectively  destroy  its  irreplaceable  values,  .To  , 
forestall  such  d.evelbpnlerits , '  as  directed,  by  Congress,  .it  -is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the'  privately  owned  lands  be -broiaght  into  public  ownership 
quickly,  and.  it  is  particularly  important  that  such  lands  be  acquired, 
before,  rather  than  after expensive  improvemaits  are  placed,  upon 
them.  ' 

$75*000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  An 
appropriation  of  $200,000',  an  increase  of  $125,000,  is  needed  during 
the  fiscal  year  1951  to  acquire  key  areas  of  private  land,  including 
two  or  three  resort  sites  which  otherwise  are  expected  to  be  im-^ 
proved,  by  the  owners.  ^  If  such  sites  are  not  purchased ‘now,  and  if, 
as  a  consequence,  lodges  and  other  improvements  are  erected  bn  them, 
their  later  acquisition  will  then  cost  the  government  three  or  four 
times  the- present  pr ice .  The  requested  $200,000  is  urgently  needed., 
therefore,  to  preserve  the  priceless  winderness  character  of  the  • 
area  concerned  and  to  save  later  acquisition  of.  the  needed  land.S'  at 
an  increased  cost  of  three  or  four  hundred  percent. 


STATUS  OF  FRO  VMM 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  purchase  of  lands  within  the 
Superior  National  Forest,  Minnesota,  pursuant  to  the  special  author¬ 
ization  of  Congress  contained  in  Public  Lav/  733  aporoved  June  22,.  1948 •, 

Public  Lav/  733  was  passed  in  response  to  public  demand  that  steps  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  v/ilderness  conditions  of  a  part  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest  in  Minnesota..  It  is  located  v/ithin  a  day's  auto  drive 
or  a  short  airplane  trip  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Nation's  population.. 
Preservation  of  the  v/ilderness  conditions  of  this  area  requires  con¬ 
solidated  public  ownership  v'hich  necessitates  purchase  of  scattered 
tracts  of  privately  ov/ned  land  v/hich  until  recently  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved  because  of  remoteness  from  roads.  Now,  hov/ever,  these  tracts 
can  be  developed  v/ith  resorts,  houses,  stores,  etc.,  through  use  of 
seaplane  freight  service.  There  are  approximately  43,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  land  vdthin  the  specified  area  of  which  40,000  acres 
are  planned  for  purchase. 

The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1950  is  $75,000,  v/ith  v/hich  v/ill  be 
purchased  about  28  tracts  including  approximately  2200  acres,  of  v/hich 
at  least  one  tract  is  improved  and  the  balance  highly  susceptible  of 
development.  Purchase  of  such  tracts  at  a  later  date  after  development, 
even  small  scale  improvements  such  as  cabins,  would  cost  several  times 
present  prices.  There  v/ill  remain  about  38,000  acres  to  be  acquired  as 
of  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1951, 
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(n)  Acquisition  of  Lands  fron  National  Forest  Receipts 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  .  $142,000 

Buf’^et  Estimate,  1951  .  l42 , 000 

Chani£;e,  1951  . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

1951 

( estimated) 

1.  Uinta  and  Wasatch  National 

Forests ,  (Utah  only)  . 

$9,199 

$40,000 

$40  ,000 

2.  Cache  National  Forest,  (Utah 

onlv)  . . . 

8,379 

10,000 

10,000 

3.  San  Bernardino  and  Cleveland 

National  Forests,  (Riverside 

County,  Cn.1  n f nrn  1  a  only)  . 

16,299 

22,000 

22,000 

4.  Nevada  and  Toiyahe  National 

Fnroc;t.  R,  (Nova  do)  . . 

3,687 

10,000 

10,000 

5.  Angeles  National  Forests 

(California)  . . 

6 ,886 

20,000 

20,000 

6.  Cleveland.  National  Forest 

(San  Diego  County,  Calif,  only)... 

4,646 

5,000 

5,000 

7.  Sequoia  National  Forest 

(  Cal  i  f  nrn  ia.)  . 

6,9^1 

35.000 

35,000 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs,  Public 

I,a,w  429  . . . 

/-  -7 

/5347 

7562/ 

Unobligated  balance  . 

79.5-^S 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  .... 

137.585 

142,000 

142,000 

••■'A' 


} 
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.  .ACQUISITION  OF  UNDS.( RECEIPT  LIMITATION)  ■  v, 

J  .'^’’../status  of  pfe'bRAM...^'..!; 

This  apopopriation*  provides  for  the  purchase  of  lands  under  the  pro--  • 
visions  of  seven  special  acts  of  Congress  enumerated  in  the  appropri--  '• 
ation  item*  These  acts  v^ere  passed  with  the  support  and  concurrence  of 
local  people  so  that  certain  private  lands  intermingled  with  existing 
national  forest  lands  could  be  acquired  and  placed  under  national  forest 
administration*.  These  lands  are  not  in  the  drainages  of  navigable 
streams,  and  therefore,,  cannot  be  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law  of  March  1, 
1911.  They  frequently  are  subject  to  forms  of  misuse  such  as  clear 
cutting  of  timber,  overgrazing,  removal  of  brush  cover,  etc,,  which  lead 
to  soil  and  resource  depletion,  and  v;hich  minimize  or  neutralize  the 
protection  and  management  practices  carried  out  on  surrounding  national 
forest  lands.  In  the  southern  California  areas,  occupartcy  and  use  of 
interspersed  private  lands  may  create  fire  hazards  which  threaten  not 
only  these  tracts  but  also  large  areas  of  surrounding  publicly  owned  and 
protected  watershed.  Protection  and  management  of  such  lands  as  part  of 
the  national  forest  is  recognized  as  highly  desirable  by  local  communities, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  erosion  prevention  and  flood  control. 

The  authorizing  acts  provide  that  certain  proportions  of  the  receipts  of 
the  specified  national  forests  may  be  appropriated  and  used  for  the 
purchase  of  these  lands.  Since  25  percent  of  these  receipts,  otherwise, 
would  be  distributed  to  the  counties,  such  provision,  in  effect  means 
that  the  counties  contribute  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  acquired  lands. 


The  folloY/ing  table  showrs  the  status  of  the  purchase  program  under  this 
appropriations 


Purchases  of  Land  Under  the  Forest  Tteceipts  Acts 


State  and 
Purchase  Unit 


Acquired  to 
6/30/49 
(Acres ) 


Estimated 
Balance  to 
be  acquired 
(Acres ) 


Appropriation 
available  in 
F,  Y*  1950 


Estimated 
acreage  to 
be  purchased 
in  1950 


UTAH 


Uinta-Wasatch  .  , 

83,563 

85,560 

$  40,000.00 

8,000 

Cache  .*,,,* 

14,126 

111,880 

10,000.00 

2,500 

NEVADA 

Nevada-Toiyabe .  • 

7,809 

53  ,-600 

10,000,00 

2,000 

CALIFORNIA 

Cleveland-San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Riverside 
County)  *.  »  .  ,  . 

9,269 

72  ,.000 

21,240.25. 

5,000 

Angeles  ■* 

783 

27,200 

20,000.00 

800 

Cleveland  (San 
Diego  County)  ,. 

960 

90,000 

5,000.00 

1,000 

Sequoia  ,  ,  *.  ,,  *, 

5,579 

39,700 

35,000.00 

3,000 

TOTALS 

122,089 

479,940 

141,240.25 

22,300 
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It  is  estimated  that  about  22, pOO„  acres  can  be  acquired  vdth  the  fiscal 
year  1950  appropriation*  ’  These  T^ril^-' be -^traots  within  the  designated 
units  for  which  public  ownership,  offers  the  best  assurance  of  adequate 
protection  of  soil  and  vegetative  grOTith,  re'storation  where  necessary, 
and  long-time  management.,  writh  emphasis  on  watershed  and  erosion  pro- 
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(n)  Emergency  Reconstruction  and  Repair 


The  194s  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  vjas  made-  to  provide  for  the  repair 
of  a  part  of  the  damage  to  improvements  in  the  -National  Forests  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  resulting  from  the  floods  of  Fay  and  June,  1948« 

These  floods  caused  serious  damage  to  many  National  Forest  improvements 
such  as  roads,  trails, -bridges,-  telephone -lines,  etc. located  along  the 
tributaries -of  the  Columbia  River.  The  floods  wore  caused  by  heavy  rains 
and  rapidly  melting  snov/s  at -high  elevations.  The  appropriation  was 
approved  June  25,  1948,  and  expired  on  December  31,  1948* 

An  additional  $1,747,500  was  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  to 
continue  the  repair  of  improvements  damaged  by  the  floods  of  May  and 
June  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  appropriation  v/as  made  available 
to  June  30,  1950. 

A  further  -appropriation  of  $325,000  was  made  in  the  -fiscal  year  1950  to 
repair  damage  to  improvements  oh  National  Forests  in  the  States  of  Virginia 
'Vest  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  resulting  from  the  floods  of 
June  1949»  - 

It  was  necessary  to  repair. the  flood  damage  in  order  to  prevent  serious 
adverse  effects  on  such  National  Forest  responsibilities  as  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  forest  fires,  protection  of  the  health  of  users  of 
public  campgroiinds,  and  the  production  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
from  timber  sales* 


The  following  improvements  were  repaired  with  these  funds: 


Roads  . . 

Trails . . 

Bridges  . 

Telephone  lines . . 

Buildings,  campgrounds, 
and  range  improvements. 
Fences  . 


3,720  miles  $3,263,332 

4,351  miles  745,688 

230  each  1,747,348 

326  miles  65,204 


321  each) 
45  miles) 


250,938 


Total 


6,072,500 
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SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

(a)  Payments  to  Schoold  Funds,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  Act  June  20,  I9IO 


Appropriation  Act,  ,1950**‘** . . . . . .  $6l,0Q0 

Budget  Estimate,  1:951 . . .  6l,000 

Change,  1951...... . . . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona 
and  Nevf  Mexico,  Act  June  20,  I9IO 
(appropriation  or  estimate) . 


:  igit? 


1950 

($etlmat6d) 


1951 

(estimated) 


;  $57>096 


$61,000  {  $61,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGSUM 

The  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  reimbursed,  as  income  for 
their  common-school  fund,  in  such  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of 
all  the  national  forests  within  those  States  as  the  area  of  land 
granted  to  the  States  for  school  purposes  within  the  national  forests 
bears  to  the  total  area  of  all  national  forests  within  the  States, 
(Act  of  June  20,  1910,  36  Stat,  562,  573,) 

As  soon  after  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  receipts  from  national 
forests  and  the  area  of  school  lands  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
MeiJCico  are  determined,  the  payments  are  made  to  the  States,  Payments 
in  fiscal  year  1950  will  be  |60,458  to  Arizona,  and  ^542  to  New 
Mexico. 


c 


( 
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(p)  Payments  to  States  and  Territories  from  the  National  Forests  Fund 


Appropriation  Act ,  1950 .  $7*719*^90 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 .  7*500 1000 

Decrease,  1951 .  -219*^90 


P'ROJECT  STATEmiT 


Project 

• 

iq4Q  ;  1950 

, (estimated) 

1 

Decrease 

1951 

1951 

(estimated) 

Payments  to  States  and 
Territories  from 
National  Eorests  Fund 
(appropriation  or 
estimate ) . 

• 

• 

: 

! 

) 

4 

$5,933,^24:  $7,719,490 

$-219,490(1) 

$7,500,000 

DECREASE 

(1)  The  decrease  of  $219*^90  1^  this  item  reflects  an  estimated  decrease 

in  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1950*  v»fhich,  in  turn,  results  in  a  decrease 

in  payments  to  states  and  territories  in  fiscal  year  1951 ♦ 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Acts  of  ]May  23,  1908,  and  March  1,  1911,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1914,  require,  wich  a  few  exceptions,  that  25  percent  of  all 
money  received  from  tiie  national  forests  during  any  fiscal  year  be  paid 
to  the  States  and  territories  in  which  the  forests  are  located,  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the  county  or  counties  in 
which  such  national  forests  are  situated.  The  amount  of  this  appropria¬ 
tion  varies  each  year  in  direct  proportion  to  national  forest  receipts 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year.. 

The  exceptions  are  j 

1.  Receipts  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  Alaska,  are  being 
held  in  a  suspense  account  pending  the  settlement  of  Indian 
rights  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  8,  1947, 

Public  Law  385. 

2.  The  entire  receipts  from  certain  lands  in  the  Mt.  Hood  National 
Forest,  Oregon,  are  paid  to  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
July  3,  1948,  Public  Law  892. 

3.  Certain  specified  comties  in  Minnesota  receive  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  designated  national 
forest  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Superior  National 
Forest,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  June  22,  1948,  Public 
Law  733. 

4.  For  lands  in  certain  counties  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California, 
the  States  receive  25  percent  of  receipts  only  after  funds  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  acquisition  of  national  forest  lands 
viTithin  the  specified  national  forests  under  the  terms  of 
special  acts  authorizing  annual  appropriations  from  forest 
receipts  for  this  purpose, 

5.  The  receipts  from  certain  lands  in  Oregon  are  being  held  in  a 
suspense  account  pending  determination  of  the  custody  of  these 
lands , 


'■-f  Mf 
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( q)  Roads  and  Trails  for  States.  National  forests  Fund 


Appropriation  Act,  1950 .  $3,088,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . 3,000,000 

Decrease,  1951 . -88,000 


PROJECT  STATEIvlENT 
(On  an  available  funds  basis) 


Project 

1949 

1950 

( estimat  ed) 

Decrease 

1951 

1951 

( estimated) 

1*  Construction,,..... 

$  994,423 

$2,788,000 

-88,000(1) 

$2,700,000 

? ,  Mai  n t  pt) a nep. 

793,083 

300, 000 

300,000 

Total  pay  adjustment 

costs.  Public  Law  429 

r-1 

r +21.8981 

r  +10.6371 

r32.535l 

Total. . . . 

1,  787.506 

3,088,000 

-88,000 

3,000.000 

Prior  year  balance 

available  in  1949,.,. 
1949  balance  available 

-1,324,622 

I 

— 

1950  "balance  available 

+1,930,486 

-1,930,486 

■ — • 

— 

in  1951 . 

+1 , 9  30 , 48  6 

-1,930,486 

1951  balance  available 

in  1952 . 

+1,930.486 

Total • appropriation 

or  estimate . 

2,393,  370 

3,088,000 

-88,000 

3,000,000 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $88,000  in  this  item  reflects  an  estimated  decrease 
in  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  which,  in  turn,  results  in  a  decrease 

in  funds  for  this  item  in  the  fiscal  year  1951.  , 


■/ 

J 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAJl 

Ten  percent  of  moneys  received  from  activities  of  the  national  forests 
during  each  fiscal  year  is  available  at  the  end  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails 
within  the  national  forests  in  the  States  from  v/hich  such  proceeds  are 
derived,  (Act  of  March  4,  1913,  16  U.S.C.  50.)  Under  present  plans, 
these  funds  are  used  only  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  with¬ 
in  the  appropriate  national  forests. 


\ 


I 
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STATEI-fflNT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS,  WORKING  FUNDS 
:  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 

(Amount's  shown  include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 


Ohligations,  - 

19U9 


Administrative  Expenses,  Section;  : 

392  I  Agricultural  Adjustment  • 

Act  of  1938.. -Department  of  : 

Agriculture  {Forest  Service);  ; 

Cooperation: with  Production  :  : 

and  Marketing  Administra-  ; 

tion  in  administration  of  : 

the  naval  stores  conserva-  :  ■ 

tion  program..,/, . ; . . .  .';'i  $23>674 


!  Estimated 
’  ohligati  ons 

t  .  1990 


Estimated 

obligations 

:  1991 


t 


$21,094 


$21,3o4 


i  ■ 


Local  Administration,  Section 
388,  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938 ,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Forest  Service); 

Cooperation -.with  Production  . 
and  Marketing  Administration^ 
in  administration  of  the' 
naval  stores  conservation 
program. . . .  . . . . 

Control  of  Forest  Pests,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  (Forest 
ServTceJl  ^  ~ 

For  white  pine  blister  rust 
control  on -national  forests 
For  insect  control  on  national 
forests . . . .’ . *....' . 

Total,  Control  of  Forest  Pests. 

Flood  Control ,'  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Forest  Service); 

For  preliminary  examinations 
and  surveys  in  areas  assigned 
by  the  Secretary,  and  water¬ 
shed  improvement  work  on 
congressionally  ,approved 

watersheds . 

For  assistance  in  preparation 
of  an  agricultural  plan  _for 
the  Columbia  Basin  area.' . . . .  . 

Total,  Flood  .Control . 


95.310 

l07i^4o 

/  108;  425 

1,969,721 

569.547 

1,936,450 

■  687,512 

■;2-,197,150 

"  ;  .  .  a/ 

2.539,268 

,2,623,962 

2,197,150 

♦  ^ 

•  •<  V 

1.5.10.521 

’■■'1,940,162 

2,002,800 

__ 

^  . 

„■  3^.300 

1,530,521 

■  ,1,940,162 

2,037.100 

a/  Allotments; under,  this 


appropriation  for  1951  -have  not  been  determined. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations 

1949  , 

Estimated 
obligations 
■  I95G 

Estimated 

obligations 

1951 

Land  Utilization  and  "Retirement 
of  SuLmarginal  Land,  Depart;- 
ment  of  Agriculture  (Forest; 

Service): 

To  provide  fo-r  the  resurvey 
of  disputed  .boundaries  and 

onnership  of.  land  utiliza- 
ti  nn  prnjeot.s . , . 

5I.S5O 

■Research  and  Marketing  Act,  •_ 
Department  of  Agriculture  ■ 
(Forest  Service): 

'  i".  (Title  I,  sec.  10a)  - 

Utilization  research.....;.., 
2.  (Title  I,  ,sec.  10b) 

Research,  -other  than  util¬ 
ization  research. ......... 

25'.  485 

. 20.4.,  0.00 

'  7-51,000 

‘  r  '  '  ^  ' 

155,900 

51,4oo 

■  ; 

3.  (Title  II).  Research  on  ; 
markets  and  prices  for; 

farm  forest  products..;.... 

39r,9SO 

'40,800 

41,300 

’otal,  Research  and  Marketing'.  Act 

200  ",3  50 

295,800 

.  248,600 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  1  . 

(Fore'st  Service)  Advances  fpom; 

Department  of  (Defense,  ( 

• 

Department  of  the  Air  Forpe: 

'  •  ; 

Research  and  consulting  ( 

services  on  sandwich  mate¬ 
rials,  aircraft  cargo  (- 
floor"  panels  ,  packaging,  and 
container  problems,  glups. , 

: 

. .  ' 

■plastics,  pore  and  bond¬ 
ing  materials . 

Department  of  Defense,  ( 

-  174.971 

'91,576 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Restorati  on' of  damaged 

national  f'orest  lands  at 
Camp  Livingston,  Camp  ^ 
Claiborne ,(  and  Breezy  Hill 
Artillery  "Range,  Louisiana 

93'.347 

51,186 

Research  on' glues  for  ply¬ 
wood  and  furniture,  fiber- 
board  in  shipping  con¬ 
tainers,  packaging  and 
container  problems.,  and 

;  -  .  . 

nitration  of  cellulose 

48,015 

28,448 

— 

Total,  Department  of  the  Army 

141,362 

79,634 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Estimated 

obligations 

1951 


*  ■  Item 


Obligations 

19U9 


Estimated 

obligations 

1950 


Working  Eund,  Agriculture',  ; 

(Eorest  Service)  Advanced  « 

f  rom — Continued;  ■  . 

Department  of  Defense,  : 

Department  of  the  Uavy;  ‘  ; 

Research  on  plywood,  glues,  ; 
laminated'plastics ,  sandwich  : 
construction,  core  and  bond-  ; 
ing  materials,  packaging  .  : 

and  container ' materials . : 

s)  National.  Advisory  Committee  for  : 

Aeronautics : 
Studies  of  ‘stress  concentra-  : 
tion  in  no'n-isotropic  mate¬ 
rials,  of 'effects  of  high 
and  low  te^mpe natures  oh  the 
properties^  of  adhesives', 
of  the  strength  and  bonding 
of  cellular  cores  for  sand¬ 
wich  construction......' . 

Department  of*  the  Interior-; 

Protection  of  Department  of 
the  Interior  lands  within 

National  Forests . . . 

Reconstruction  or  relocation 
of  National- Eorest  improve- 
h  ments  damaged  or  destroyed  by 

activities  of  Department ■ of 

the  Interior  agencies . 

To  cover  cost  of  fire  protec¬ 
tion  and  for  maintenance ' of 
smoke  jumpers  for  use  on' 
forest  fires  on  park-service 

land . . . . . 

Production  of  tree  planting 
stock . ; . . 

Total,  Department  of  the  Interior 


: 


130,993 

■■  116,281 

• 

: 

26,470 

26,707 

82.895 

1 .907 

12.555 

10,881 

^7. 81+8 

7.095 

— 

22s 

881 

— 

103  .-526 

.20.764 

— 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations 

^  19^9 

Estimated 

obligations 

1950 

Estimated 
ebligati  ons 

1951 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture 
(Forest  Service)  Advances 

from — Continued: 

Department  of  Commerce , 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

Investigation  of  applica¬ 
tions,  and  construction, 
maintenance  and  improveme-nt 
of  access  roads  to  sources 
of  raw  materials . . 

•383 

92,474 

2.593 

110,522 

Supervision  of  forest  high¬ 
way  program.' . 

Total,  Department  of  Commerce,, 

"RiireaTi  nf  Puhlic  "Rnads . 

92.857 

113,115 

Federal  Power  Commission; 
Investigation  and  supervision 
of  Federal  Power  Commission 
projects . . . . 

2,145 

66  ,'094 

3.677 

25 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Program  of  investigations  and 
research  on  building  mate¬ 
rials  and  systems ............. 

Production  and  Marketing 

Administration;' 

Research  on  development  of 
packages  for  dried  and  shell 

4,500 

.  .3.267 

100 

Rural  Electrification 
Administration;' 

For  technical  assistance  on 
power-line  pole  problems . 

5,733 

2.775 

-  * 

Soil  Conservation  Service; 

Snow  survey  in  Montana . 

•  •  *  . . 

Production  of  tree  planting 
stock . . . 

5,000 

__ 

Total,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

2.775 

5,100 

Total,  Working  Fund,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Forest  Service . . . 

746,926 

464,646 

— M 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  _  •  -  . 

Obligations 

■■  1949 

Estimated 

obligations 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations 

1951 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture, 

General  (Allotment  to  Forest 

Service ) ;  r 

Advance  from  Department  of: 
Defense,  Department  of  the 

Army!  .  !  • '  r 

For  mapping ;strategic  areas.. 

1,320 

■  - 

Advance  from  National  Military 
Estahliskmeht ,  Department* 
of  the  Navy:  *  : 

For  mapping ^strategic  areas . » 

•  * 

r  *  : 

27rOOO 

;  • 

-50,000 

Department  of  -State; 

Training  six  :Koreans  in 
forestry . . 

■  156 

444 

Total,  Working  Fund,  Agri¬ 
culture  ,  General . .*. . . 

2S,476 

50 , 444 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  • 
Forest  Service,  Special  Fund; 
Advances  from  -Interior 
Department:  : 

communication  equipment./.,.. 
For  relocation  of  telephone 
lines . ’ . 

:  — 

3 , 700 

3,000 

7 

— 

For  snow  investigations,  ! 
Frazer  experimental  area: . 

2-,  493 

Total,  Interior  Department’. . .  . 

£>93 

.  6,707 

Cooperative  Work;,  Forest  Service; 

Trust  fund  contributed  by  cobp- 
erators  for  th.e  accomplishment 
of  certain  projects  shown 
below,  which  are  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  Forest  Service 
and  to  such  cooperators: 

1.  Construction  of 

improvements ............ . 

664,723 

7^3,212 

670,000; 

760,000- 

670,000 

760,000 

2.  Maintenance  of  improve¬ 
ments.  . . . . . . . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

•Obligati  ons 

1949 

Estimated 
obligati  ons 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations 

1951 

Cooperative  W'ork,  Forest 

■  ■ 

Service — Continued 

’ 

3.  Prevention  and  suppression 
of  forest  fires  and  con¬ 
trol  of-  insect  epidemics 

1,291,025 

1,300 ,000 

1,300,000 

4,  Disposal'  of  "brush  and:- 
other  dehris  in  timher- 
sale  operations  and 

2,651,008 

306,371 

103,665 

55,050 

121,732 

sale— area  betterment . 

2,727,000 
275,000 
110 ',000 
:  35,000 

:  123,000 

:.i>2, 727,000 
275,000 
'  110,000 
::  35.000 

■  ,123,000 

5.  Forest  investigations.,.-. .. 

6.  Administration. . . . 

7.  Reforestation . . 

8.  Ref-unds  to  Cooperators...*. 

Total,  Cooperative  Work..-.. 

5.917.3S6 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

Miscellaneous  Contributed 

1 

■  -  , 

Funds,  Department  of  Agficul-  • 

; 

ture  ,  (Forest  Service);  :: 

I 

Trust  fund  for  cooperating 
with  Puerto-  Rico  in  prepara- 

• 

,  r  •  •  ^ 

tion  of  cadastral  and  base 

r 

maps  of  six  Insular  Forest 

Units . ^ . . . 

■1.510 

— 

— 

International  Information  and 

Educational  Activities 

;  ,  ,  ,,  , 

..  .  .  •  -  .  .  y,  , 

(Transfer  from  State  Depart- 

:• 

t  ..  ... 

ment)  (Forest  Service):  :  : 

:  . 

For  training  in  forestry  of 
trainees  from'  other  Ame-r- 

•  •  • 

' 

ican  Republics . 

::  224 

— 

total,  obligations  under  • 

ALLOTMENTS , '  WORKING  FUNDS , 

' 

■  i'.i  .  ■ 

AND  TRUST  F^S . . 

11,086,138 

‘  11. 510,255 

10,664,429 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  AIRCRi.FT 


Replacements  of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  It  is  proposed  to  replace  148 
cars  in  the  fiscal  year  1951*  Practically  all  of  these  cars  will  be  of 
model  1942  or  older  and  the  average  mileage  of  all  cars  will  be  in  excess 
of  60,000  miles.  These  vehicles  have  been  operated  mainly  over  mountain 
roads,  where  surfaces  are  rough  and  dusty,  grades  are  steep  and  curves 
are  numerous  and  sharp. 

Replacements  of  aircraft.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  two  of  the  older  reconnaissance  planes  in  the  fiscal  year  1951* 

The  planes  to  be  replaced  were  acquired  in  1945  and  have  flown  thousands 
of  miles .  Since  Forest  Service  planes  are  operated  in  large  part  over 
rough  mountain  terrain,  they  should  not  be  continued  in  operation  unless 
they  are  completely  airworthy.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  planes  is 
$10,000  each. 

Acquisitions  of  aircraft.  An  increase  in  the  total  number  of  aircraft  is 
proposed  from  the  17  planes  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950,  to  17  planes  and  one  helicopter  in  the  fiscal  year  1951*  One 
helicopter  will  be  purchased  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000.  Helicopters 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  which  vrarrants  the  purchase  of  at 
least  one  of  this  type  of  aircraft.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  authorization  to  increase  the  total  number  of  aircraft  by  two, 
including  one  helicopter,  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  will  probably  not  be  used. 


I 


ir 


t 


.1 


■i  ^  - 


?! 
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FLOOD  COHTROL,  DEPAETMEITT  OF  AGRICITLTUEE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Flood  Control  activities  of  the  Department  are  carried  out  pursuant 
to.  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936>  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
They  consist  of : 

1.  The  preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  watersheds  authorized 
oy  the  Congress  for  investiga.ti on  and  the  preparation  of  survey 
reports  setting  forth  the  watershed  conditions  and  recommending 
improvement  programs,  and 

2.  The  installation  of  v/atershed  improvement  measures  to  retard  run¬ 
off  and  waterflow  and  to  prevent  erosion  which  are  included  in 
improvement  programs  approved  hy  the  Congress. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  "been  assigned 
the  responsibility,  on  a  territorial  basis,  for  the  investigation  of 
watersheds  and  the  preparation  of  flood  control  survey  reports.  They 
mutually  assist  each  other  in  matters  involving  their  respective 
technical  specialties.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  consults 
with  them  on  economic  matters  and  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  prepares  from  its  records  information  on  conservation  needs  and 
otherwise  assists  in  the  development  of  v/atershed  improvement  programs. 
Other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  agencies  are  consulted  as 
they  have  interests  or  can  contribute  to  the  development  of  recommended 
programs. 

Watershed  survey  reports,  after  review  within  the  Depa,rtment,  by  other 
concerned  Federal  agencies  and  by  the  concerned  States,  are  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration,  ^’/hen  the  recommended  programs 
are  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  Department  proceeds  with  installation 
of  the  authorized  measures. 

Watershed  improvement  measures  to  increase  the  infiltration  of  water  into 
watershed  lands,  to  retard  and  control  run-off,  and  to  prevent  erosion 
and  thus  reduce  sedimentation  of  stream  channels  and  reservoirs  are  being 
installed  on  11  watersheds  for  which  the  Congress  has  authorized  improve¬ 
ment  programs.  This  work  is  handled  by  the  Forest  Service  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  in  cooperation  with  Sta.te  and  local  agencies  and 
land  owners  and  operators. 

The  flood  control  activities  are  carried  out  by  the  regular  organizations 
of  the  agencies  ha.ndling  the  various  phases  of  the  work  with  personnel 
particularly  qualified  for  the  kinds  of  activities  involved. 

The  Department,  in  cooperation  v/ith  Federa,!  and  State  agencies,  is  under¬ 
taking  the  preparation  of  an  agricultural  program  for  the  Columbia  Basin 
area  in  accordance  v/ith  various  laws  relating  to  Department  activities. 
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This  work  involves  the  development  of  r.  comprehensive  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  conservation,  use  and  management  of  the  watershed  lands 
and  related  research,  extension  education  and  credit  needs.  T^lood 
control  survey  activities  in  the  area  will  he  closely  correlated  with 
this  planning  activity.^ 

Budge  t 

Estimated,  estime.te, 

1950  1951' 

Appropriated  Funds  ^  $9 >500,000  $11,700,000 

a/  In  addition,  $l,250,4lO  available  in  1950  from  prior  year  balances. 
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Appropriation,  1950  . . . . .  $9 » 500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . .  11, 700 >000 

Increase  (direct  appropriation)  . . .  . .  4-2,200,000 


IToteS  Although  an,  increased  appropriation  of  $2,200,000  is  requested  for 
this  item  in  1951 >  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  only  $9^9>590  In  total  funds  available  due  to  the  availability 
of  prior  year  balances  of  $1,250,410  in  fiscal  year  1950 ♦ 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  I95I 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


For  planning  an  agricultural  program  for' the  Columbia  Basin 

area  . . . . . .  4-200,000 

For  installing  works  of  improvement  on  authorized' watersheds  ..  -<-749,240 

For  transfer  to  Office,  of  the  Solicitor  and  Office  of  Secretary 

for  pay  adjustment  costs . . . . . . ;.i,. . .  .  4-350 


PROJECT' STATEMENT  ■  '  ' 

(Reflecting  available  funds) 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 


1,  Surveys 

a.  Preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  and  surveys 
(flood  control)  .... 

b.  Agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  planning, 
Columbia  Basin  area 

2.  Works  of  improvement 

(flood  control)  . . 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs.  Public  Law  429 
Transferred  to: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Secretary 

of  Agriculture  . 

Salaries  and  expenses,- 
Office  of  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  . 

Total  available  . . 
Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  ’’Printing 
and  binding.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  , , 
Prior  year  balance  avail¬ 
able  in  1949  . 

1949  balance  available 

in  1950  . 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  ...... 


1949 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increase 

1951 

( estimated) 

$1,695,294 

$2,007,800 

•  — 

$2,007,800 

— 

4-$180, 000(1) 

180,000 

4,268,338 

8,699,760 

4-749,240(2) 

9,449,000 

[-  -] 

■  [116.499] 

[♦82,480] 

[198,979] 

11,484 

25,500 

(4-20,000(1) 

(  4-200(3) 

45.700 

17,00c 

•  17.350 

4-150(3) 

17.500 

5. 992. 116" 

10,750,410 

+949.590 

11,700,000 

-4,460 

i-1,238,066 

...  ^ 

4-1,250,410 

-1,250,410 

6.000,000 

9.500,000 
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The  increase  of  $949,590. in  estimated. obligations. under  this  item  for  1951 

consists  of  the  following; 

(l)  An  increase  of  $200,000,  including  $20,000  for  transfer  to  "Salaries 

and  expenses-.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture”,  for  the  first  of  a 

three-year  program  to  initiate  the  preparation  of  an  Agricultural  Program 

for  the  Columbia  Basin  area,  involving  the  development  and  conservation  of 

land,  water  and  forest  resources,  and  flood  control. 

Heed  for  Increase;  Conservation,  use  and  management  of  watershed  lands  is 
a  vital  part  of  river  basin  development.  Land  resources  are  so  inter¬ 
related  with  water  rospUToes  thp,t  planning  for  the  development  of  either 
must  include  consideration  of  the  other.  Other  Federal  agencies  are' 
planning  comprehensive  programs  for  the  development  and  conservation  of 
the  mainstream  resources,  of .  the,  and  an  agricultural  develop¬ 

ment  program  is  needed  to  complement,  support  and  protect  the  proposed 
system  of  engineering  works.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
responsible  for  Federal  agricultural  considerations,  proposes,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  State  and  other  agencies,  to  develop  an  agricultural  program 
for  the  Columbia  Basin  area.  Information  would  then  be  available  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  on  all  aspects  of  land  and  water  resource 
development  in  the;  area.  Such  an  agricultural  plan,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  needed  at  this  time  in  any  event,  would 
be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  a  Columbia  Valley,  Administration, 
when  established,  and  would  enable  the  Department  to  render  more  effec¬ 
tive  assistance  and  service  in  connection  with  the  planning  and  would  be 
requisite  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  CVA  program,  .  :  .  . 

The  agricultural  program  for  the  conservation,  use  and  management  of  the 
basin  lands  would  give  consideration  to  the  problems  on  existing  irrigated 
areas  and  additional  areas  where  irrigation,  may  be  feasible,  to  drainage 
in  certain  parts  of  the  lower  reaches  and  on  irrigated;  ajrea.s,.  to  agronomic 
problems  in  both  irrigated  and  dry  land  farming  areas  and  to  range  manage¬ 
ment  problems  over-  most  of  the  watersheds,  ■  The  place  of  farm  woodlands 
would  be  considered  on  both  farm  and  ranch  land.  The  recommended;  use  to 
be  made  of  the  land  and  the  determination  of  practices  to  be  recommended 
would  be  based  on  land  use  capabilities  and  range  condition  classes. 

Inventories  would  be  assembled  of  the  location,  amountg,.  and  value  of 

forests  with  existing  information  being  supplemented  by  field  surveys 
where  necessary,  A  determination  would  be  made  of  the  present  and  the 
potential  economic  contribution  of  forest  land^  and  associated  ranges 
to  the  basin's  economies,.  Analyses  would  be  made  to  determine  what  is 
needed  to  fully  protect,  develop,  improve,  rehabilitate  and  manage  the 
forest  land  resources  with  special  consideration  being;  given  to  the 
problems,  conditions  and  needs  of  areas  of  critical  watershed  value,  A 
general  program  would  be  developed  setting  forth  the  extent,  character, 
and  the  timing  of  action  needed  to  bring  these  lands  and  associated 
range  lands  to  maximum  productivity  and  usefulness.,  :  , 
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The  economic  factors  relating  to  situations  in  the  hasin  would  he  con- 
si  der^TxT^^^foi^lat  ion  of  plans  and  the  economic  impacts  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  agricultural  program  would  he  analyzed, 

A  program  of  research  and  investigations  needed  to  implement  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  effective  operation  of  action  programs  would  he  developed  hy 
the  research  agencies  of  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  state  research 
agencies.  Attention  would  he  given  to  the  heeds  for  crop,  soil,  live¬ 
stock,  water,  timber,  range,  forest  products,  insect  and  disease  control, 
economic  and  other  research,  Informa,tion  developed  in  the  Department  on 
the  ability  of  farmers  to  carry  indebtedness  under  various  instances  and 
on  the  engineering  and  financial  details  of  irrigation  and  drainage  pro¬ 
jects  within  the  hasin  would  he  made  available  for  consideration. 

Representatives  of  the  State  and  Federal  extension  services  would  p^ti- 
cipate  in  developing  the  over- all  agricultural  program  for  the  hasin  and 
would  plan  the  corollary  intensified  educational  program  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  wide-spread  understanding  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  objectives  and  the  ways  in  which  land  owners  and  operators  can  and 
should  participate  in  bringing  about  needed  adjustments, 

A  credit  program  to  help  accomplish  the  physical  phases  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  program,  such  as  land  leveling,  drainage  and  other  conservation  and 
development  costs,  farm  buildings,  and  water  facilities,  would  be  develop¬ 
ed,  It  would  consider  and  be  designed  to  help  effectuate  application  of 
the  over-all  agricultural  progr^  in  the  area,  would  recommend  types  of 
credit  needed,  interest  rates  to  be  charged  .and  payment  terms  that  are 
fair  and  reasonable  and  would  indicate  the  credit  needs  of  all  farmers, 
family  type  farmers,  and  farmers  unable  to  qualify  for  credit  from 
regular  private  lending  agencies  arid  institutions.  Shifts  by  farmers 
from  one  kind  of  farming  system  to  another,  where  recommended, will  nec¬ 
essitate  additional  credit  because 'of  necessafy  outlays  for  remodeling 
buildings  and  farmsteads,  additional  or  different  machinery  and  live¬ 
stock  and,  particularly  in  the  initial  stages,  additional  operating 
capital. 

The  location  of  areas  of  rural  people  unserved  by  rural  electrification 

systems  would  be ' determined  and  information  would  be  developed  on  the 
problems  involved  as  influenced  by  sparse  populations,  lack  of  adequate 
power  systems,,  feasibility  of  providing  power  for  irrigation  pumping, 
the  need  for  integrating  existing  distribution  systems  to  make  more 
efficient  units  and  other  factors  bearing  on  the  extension  of  electric 
service  on  an  area  coverage  basis. 

Departmental  coordination  and  supervision;  The  Department's  agricultural 
program  for  the  Coliunbia  Basin  area  would  be  developed  by  a  task  group 
composed  of  representatives  of  Department  agencies  working  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Field  Representative  of  the 'Secretary  in  the 
area.  Representatives  of  the  various  agencies  will  obtain  and  compile 
data  within  their  respective  fields.  The  Field  Representative  would 
pequire  a  small  staff  of  three  technicians  during  the  period  of  the 
development  of  the  program  who  would  help  determine  data  needed,  its 
arrangement  in  the  report  and  would  supervise  and  participate  in  its 
preparation. 
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This  staff  would  consist  of  people  who  are  generally  familiar  with  the 
various  technical  aspects  'of  the  subject  . matter  to  be  treated  iii  the 
report  and  would  assist  the  Field  Representative  in  weighing  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of  data  to  be  included  and  the  program  developments  and 
improvements  to  be ‘recommended. 

They  would,  help  handle  contacts  with  other  agencies  and  otherwise  help 
to  assure' the  development  of  a  oomprehensive  and  well>-balanced  program 
for  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  land,  water  apd  forest 
resources  in  the  Columbia  Basin  area,  -r  •  - 

Plan  of  ¥ork:.  Work  undertaken  would  embrace  the  watershed  survey  investi¬ 
gations  under  the  Flood  Control  Acts  so  that  maximum  use  would  be  made 
of  data  obtained  and  so  that  recommendations  would  be  carefully  correlated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  funds  requested  for  1951 
for  Agricultural  Program  Plarining  in  the  Columbia  Basin  area: 


Agency  -  Amount 


Agricultural  Research  Administration  .  $i3i700 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  . .  22,000 

Extension  Service  3»000 

Farm  Credit  Administration . 2,500 

Farmers'  Home  Administration  . . .  ’  7»000 

Forest  Service . . . 3^*300 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration . .  20,000 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  . .  32»000 

Soil  Conservation  Service  39 » 500 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (transfer)  20,000 

Total . 200,000 


(2)  An  increase  of  $749,240  under  the  project  "Works  of  .improvement”.  The 

funds  would  be  used  to  accelerate  installation  of  measures  that  retard 
run-off  and  water-flow  and  prevent  erosion  and  so  reduce  floodwater  and 
sediment  damages  in  the  watersheds  for  which  improvement  programs' were 

authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^4,  as  amended.  Table  I  lists  , 

the  watersheds. 

The  Department  is  helping  in  1950  to  ihstall  various  Improvement  measures 
designed  to  retard  run-off  and  wate'rflow  and  to  prevent  soil  . erosion  in 
several  subwatersheds  within  each  of  the  eleven  authorized  watersheds. 
Subwatershed  work  plans  have  been  developed  as  a  basis  for  these  installar- 
tions  and  have  been  similarly  prepared  for  the  additional  measures  to  be 
installed  in  the  fiscal  year  1951»  These  work  plans  were  developed  coopera¬ 
tively  with  representatives  of  the  local  people  involved  in  each  case. 
Forestry  measures  are  planned  and  installed  by  the.  Department  on  Federal 
lands  and  on  other  than  Federal  lands  in ^cooperation  with; State  forestry 
agencies.  The  watersheds  upon  which  work  would  be  done  are  listed  in  Table 
I,  which  indicates  also  the  estimated  extent  of  the  work- to  be  done’" during 
the  fiscal  years  1950  and  1951  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conserva-* 
tion  Service,  the  two  agencies  of  the  Department , which  handle,  the  works  of 
improvement  activities,  '  ' 
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(3)  Increases  of  $200  in  the  transfer  to  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture"  and  pf~~^130  in  the  transfer  to  "Salaries 

*  expenses,  Office  of  the  Solicitor"  for,  flood  control  work  to  place  on 

a  full-year  basis  in  1951  adjustments  vinder  Pp  429  which  were  in 
effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  ^ear  1930* 


CHMGjES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in'  brackets): 


Flood  control;  For  expenses  necessary,  in  acco;:dance  with  the 
•  1  Flood  Control  Act,  approved' June  22,  193^,  (Public  Law  73^  [» 

Seventy-fourth  Congress;  33  U.S.C.  as  amended  and  sup¬ 

plemented,  to  make  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys,  to  per- 
•  2  form- works- of  [improvements,-  $9,500,000]  improvement-^  and  to 

3  plan  the  agricultural  phases  of  the  development  of  the  Columbia 

-  Basin  area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 

to  the  activities  of  the  Department,  including  not  to  exceed  ( 

4  [$16i,'5001  $202,000  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of 

■  5  -Columbiaj  -[to  be  immediately -available  and]  to  remain  available 

until  expended,  $11 ,700, 000 ,  wi th  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  for  flood-control  purposes'  Provided, 

That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 

■  •  lands  in  the--Yazpo  and 'Little  Tallahatchie  watersheds  without 

specific  approval  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  nor  shall  any  part 
of  such  funds  be  used  for  the  p\irchase  of -lands  in  the  counties  ; 
of  Adair,  Cherokee,  and  Seq^uoyah,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 

-  without  the  specific  approval  Of  the- Board  of-  County  Commis- 
6  sioners  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  are  situated  [:  Pro- 
■  vided  further.  That  -the  Secretars?’  is  hereby  empowered  to  sub¬ 
stitute  other  suitable  measures  and  procedures  in  the  Little 
Tallahatchie  and- Yazoo  River  watersheds  in  lieu  of  acquisition  ^ 

of  land  in  those  watersheds  as  originally  .contemplated]. 

The  first  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  words  ",  Seventy-fourth 
Congress;  33  U„S,Cp  701a""  as  reference  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  is 
not  needed  to  identify  the  Act  and  the  code  citation  refers  only  to  the 
first  section  of  the  basic  act  and  so  is  an- inc.omplete  citation.  Not 
all  of  the  basic  act,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  has  been  codified. 

It  is;  therefore,  impossible  to  include  code  References  to  all  parts  of ^it. 

The'  second  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  letter  Vs"  in  the  word 
"improvements"  to  correct  a  typographical  error  in  the  1950  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act.  '  , 

The  third  change  is  proposed  to  provide  for  use  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  item  for  developing  an  agricultural  plan  for  the  Columbia 
Basin  area,  in- accordance  with  the  increase  proposed  in,  the-  estimates. 


The  fotirth  change  provides  for  an  increase  of  $40,500  in  the  limitation 
on  expenditures  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  This 
is  necessary  to  provide  essential  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
connection  with  the  work  conducted  under  this  item  including  the  proposed 
increase  for  flood  control  work,  and  to  provide  for  pay  adjustments  under 
P,  L*  429.  1^0  part  of  the  increase  in  limitation  is  to  he  used  in  connec¬ 

tion  with  the  agricultural  planning  work  for  the  Columhia  Basin  area. 

The  fifth  change  deletes  the  words  "to  he  immediately  available  and”. 

These  words  are  unnecessary  and  there  is  usually  no  need  for  funds  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  proposed  change  would  not 
affect  the  work. 

The  sixth  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  sub¬ 
stitute  other  suitable  measures  for  laud  acquisition  as  originally  contem¬ 
plated  in  improvement  of  the  Little  Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  watersheds. 
Since  this  proviso  is  now  permanent  legislation,  its  retention  in  the 
annual  appropriation  a,ct  is  no  longer  necessary.  This  proposed  deletion 
will  not  affect,  in  any  manner,  the  type  of  work  being  conducted  on  these 
watersheds  as  contemplated  by  the  Congress  when  the  proviso  was  inserted 
in  the  1950  Act, 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Objective:  To  reduce  damages  caused  by  floodv-aters  and  sediment  to  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  property,  particularly  in  the  iipstream  areas,  and  to 
reservoirs  on  the  mainstrearas . 

Method;  By  the  use  of  watershed  conservation  and  improvement  measures 
and  smll  supplementary  works  to  impoimd  sediment,  help  control  gullies' 
and  stabilize  streambanks,  and  help  retard  run-off  and  control  its 
movement  into  the  rivers. 

Authorization;  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  the  Department'  of  AgriciiLture  is 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  mald.ng  preliminary  examinations  and 
surveys  of  watersheds  authorized  for  investigation  by  the  Congress,  ■ 
for  preparing  watershed  suri'ey  reports  recommending  im.provem.ent  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  installing  -watershed  improvement  measures  included  in 
authorized  programs. 

Progress  with  Preliminary  Examinations  and  Surveys 

Congress  ha.s  authorized  over  1,000  watershed  investigations.  Over  1,000 
authorizations  have  been  raa.de  b^r  the  Congress  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  ma.ke  preliminary  examinrtions  a.nd  surveys  of  watersheds  or 
portions  thereof  'under  the  Flood  Control  Acts .  In  many  instances  two 
or  more  authorizations  apply  to  all  or  parts  of  the  sane  -watershed. 

The  Departm.ent  has  completed  prelimj.nar7/  examination  reports  on  I69 

watersheds  and  survey ‘reports  on  19»  Of  the  169  wa.tershed  examina¬ 
tions,  139  recommended  making  surveys  and  30  did  not.  The  Depa^rtment 
has  forwarded  to  the  Congress  survey  reports  on  19  watersheds,  of 
which  12  recommended  programs  of  improvement  and  7  did  not.  The  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  as  amended,  approved  the  programs  of 
improvement  set  forth  in  the  survey  reports  on  11  of  those  -watersheds 
and  authorized  the  installation  of  the  works  of  improvement  involved. 

The  report  recoinmending  an  Agricultural  Program  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  including  the  flood  control  aspects  of  such  a  program.,  is  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

Other  investigation  work  has  been  done.  'Preliminary^  examination  or  sur¬ 
vey,  work  was  carried  on  on  62  watersheds  in  1949  and  is  scheduled  for 
64  watersheds  in  1950.  Actual  work  was  done  on  several  additional 
individual  watersheds  but  they  were  consolidated  for  report • prepara¬ 
tion  purposes  as  in  the  case  of  various  tributaries  of  the  llissouri, 

A  similar  approach  is  conteimplated  in  reporting  on  certain  other  water¬ 
sheds  in  the  future,  ' 

By  selecting  larger  watersheds  or  appropriate  groupings  of  small  water¬ 
sheds  for  survey,  the  Departnent  expects  to  obtain  authority  to  carry 
on  vwitershed  improvement  activities  more  rapidly/"  in  those  drainage  basins 
■where  floodvfater  and  sediment  dama.ge  to  agricultural  and  other  property/" 
is  severe  and  idiere  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  constructed  or  plans  to 
i"nstall  eompl8m.entary  -works  on  the  main  ■  stream,  channels  * 


Investi, native  ?rork  and  prograir'  rccornjnendations  g.re  integrated  •with 
those  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers ,  In  the  conduct  of  its  work,  the 
Dcpahtmenb  integrates  its  prelirniharj’'  examination  and  suiurey  work  ; 
v/ith  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other.  Federal,  -State  and  ■V',',- 
local  agencies  which  nia.^?'  have  interests  in  the  drainage  basins  under, 
investigation. 

Progress  mth  Y'fatershed  Iiibrks  of.  Improvement  ' 

Control  of  floods  begins  on  the  imtershed  lands..  Actual  application 
of  the  pattern  of  approach  to  reduction  of  flood  and  sediment  damages 
and  control  of  floods  envisioned  und'er  the  Flood  Control  Acts,  is 
under  ymy.  It  consists  of  a  combination  of  (l)  watershed  improvement 
measures  installed  by  local  pe'ople  and.  the  Depa,rtment  of  Agriculture 
and  (2-)  mainstream,  control  works  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Under  this  approach,  the  control  of  floodwaters  begins  with  the.  De- 
partm.ent’s  work'  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  watersheds  where  the  run¬ 
off  starts  and  continues  doiwistream  as  the  waters  accumula,te.  The 
im.provement  m.easures  within  the  treated  subivatersheds  (l)  increase 
the  capacit;/-  of  the  soil  to  absorb  and.  temporarily  store  water,.  (2) 
reduce  the  loss  of  soil  by  erosion  and  the  dovmistream  damage  to  agri¬ 
cultural  and -other  property  and  reservoirs  by  sediment,  and  (3) 
provide  for  the'  retardation  and  orderly  routing  of  run-off  from  the, 
land'  into  thej-rninor  'vvatercourses  and  down  to  the  main  streams  Tfhere 
the  Corps  of  Engineers*  control,  works  are  constructed.  The  installa-,. 
tion  period  for  individua.l  subwatersheds  is  customarily,  planned  to 
cover  t'vTo  to  four  years. 

Plater  shed  improvement  wrorkby  the  Forest  Service.  On  the  Little 
Ta.llahatchie  and  Yazoo  watersheds;  '  . 

5,600  a,c.-res  ha've  been  planted  w'ith  trees,  ■  ■  , 

■  5,000  log  and  brush  daifls  have  been  constructed  to  prevent, 
erosion' in  conjunction  whth  tree  pLantings, 

44  miles  of  roa.d  right-of-w^ay  have  been  stabilized  wd.th 
erosion  prevention  measures,  ■ 

1,000,000  .acres  have  been  covered  in  fire  control  planning,.  _  , 

Several  subM'atersheds  ha.ve  been  selected  wiiich  if  untreated  would 
constitute  continuing  sources  of  flood  and  sediment  damage  to  inv- 
proved  lands  dow/nstreau'n  and' which  do  not  include  large"  .are.as  of 
eroding  land  that'co'uld  not  be  successfully  rehabilitated  in  private 
ownership,  ■■  Cooperative  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  local- 
soil*  conservation  districts  and,  until  their  aid,  programs  in  a  nuriber  ■ 
-  of  these  •  subwatersheds  have  begun  irmLth  technical,  assistance  from. the 
Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Some.  ,265>000  acres 
ha.ve  received  general  planning  for  farm  forestry,  -  Technical  assist¬ 
ance  ha.s  been  provided  on  1,360  farms  containing  35,000  a.cres  of 
woods  in  timber ■  harvesting  and  management  operations  reda^-ted  to  the 
improvement- of  uratershed  conditions.  This  is  in- addition  to  work, 
on  national  forest  lands  by -the  Forest  Service  and  urork  in  other 
farming  -areas  by' the  Soil  Conservation  Service  where  public  purchase 
of  land  has  not., -been  recommended*  •* 
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It  novf  appears  probable  that  the  acreage  which  shoiil.d  be  in  public 
o\imership  to  assure  needed  treatment  ui-ll  be  less  than  originally 
estimated.  Other  measures  and  procedures  are  being  substituted  for 
acquisition  of  lands  where  they  are  suita.ble  but  some  public  pur-- 
chase  of  badly  eroded  land  udll  eventually  be  necessary. 

In  the  Potomac  River  watershed,  technical  assistance  in  tim.ber  manage¬ 
ment  is  being  provided  to  private  operators  in  conjunction  mth  the 
farm  forestry  programs  which  tte  State  foresters  administer  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  better  watershed  cover  conditions  follov.dng  cutting 
operations.  Over  200  timber  oarers  have  been  furnished  technical 
assistance  on  60,000  acres  in  marking  timber  for  cutting  and.  in  the 
preparation  of  timber  inventories  as  a  basis  for  imiproved  Tra,tershed 
and  timber  management.  An  additional  32  woodland  ovmers,  who  are 
following  improved  forestry  practices,  v/ere  advised  on  tim.ber-stc.nd 
improvement  cuts,  on  avoiding  premawture  harvests,  on  tree  planting 
and  on  protection  from  fire  and  grazing.  Cooperative  installation 
of  fire  control  im.provements  to  flood  control  standards  is  contin¬ 
uing  in  West  Virginia. 


Improvem.ent  work  in  the  Fiountain  portion  of  the  Los  i'ngeles  River 
watershed  has  been  concentrated  largely  in  the  i-rrojo  Seco  except 
that  fire  control  is  being  developed  throughout  the  ^vatershed  to 
flood  control  standards.  Advances  in  fire  control  techniques  ma.de 
in  the  past  decade  have  been  utilised.  The  substitution  of  helicop¬ 
ter  transportation  for  transportation  in  fire  suppression  and 

fa.ster  and  miore  effective  c o muni ca.t ion  by  radio  have  eliminated 
the  need  for  about  three-quarters  of  the  mountain  fire  control  roads 
considered  essential  10  years  ago  and  have  considerably  reduced  the 
expected  earth  disturbance  and  creation  of  erosion  potential  wiiich 
iTOuld  have  resulted  from,  road  construction  previ.ously  considered 
essential.  Measures  installed  include: 

4  fire  crew  stations 
9.6  miles  of  mountain  fire  roads 
13  miles  of  trails 
7  miles  of  fire  breaks 
9.3  mi.les  of  telephone  lines 
32  Tj-ater  storage  ta.nks,  5,000  gallon  capacity  each 

Necessary  equipment  including  w,ater  puirps,  fire  tanker  trucks,  radios, 
light  plants  and  tools  have  been  provided.  The  basic  fire  control 
development  plans  for  the  vutershed  are  essentially  complete  but  will 
be  subject  to  modification  of  detail  until  the  installa.tion  job  is 
coup  let ed. 

Detained  anal3^sis  of  all  basic  factors  relating  to  channel  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  Arroyo  Seco  subyratershed  ha.ve  been  made,,  numerous  sites 
for  structures  have  been  explored,  cost  estimates  have  been  prepared 
a.nd  work  priorities  established.  Less  dsta.iled  investigations  ha.ve 
been  carried  out  in  four  other  major  subwatersheds  and  sites  suitable 
for  key  structures  have  been  located. 
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L  large  barrier  has  been  installed  in  the  rrain  channel  of  the  Arroyo 
Seco,  55  small  structnres  have  been  installed  in  side  drainages  and 
239^000  squa,re  yards  of  plantings  have  been  made.  These  measures 
mil  control  some  989,000  cubic  yards  of  unconsolidated  ma.terial  now 
in  the  channels  and  in  addition  mil  prevent  further  degrada.tion  of 
the  tributarj^  channels  and  mil  stabilize  adjaxent  side  slopes,. 

Channel  control  work  in  this  submtershed  is  expected  to  continue 
two  or  three  more  years  and  will  start  in  other  subiaatersheds  in 
1950.  Experience  in  the  Arrojx  Seco  indicates  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  surveying  and  designing  is  essential  to  evolve  the  most 
effective  combination  of  measures  for  chs.nnel  control  work  in  steep 
mountain  channels, 

A  large  number  of  plantings  of  var^ring  sizes  and -totaling  some  8,100 
squa.re  yards  have  been  made  on  channel  banks,  barren  slopes,  and  old, 
barren  road  slopes.  Individual  plantings  have  been  small  and  contained 
usually  experimental  variations.  This  work  has  been  partially  success¬ 
ful.  ■  It  encounters  perhaps  the  rnest  difficult  technical  problems  to 
be  solved  due  to  variations  in  elevations,  soils,'  mxisture,  seasons, 
etc.  Native  and  exotic  species  are  being  used.  Technical  assistance 
is  being  obtained  from  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  as  well 
as  from,  the  Forest  Service  research  organization,  Som.e  1,500  acres 
of  burned  areas  have  been  so-^’^n  successfullj^  with  black  mustard  to 
obtain  temporary  cover.  Surveys-  locating  areas-  where  cover  improve¬ 
ment  might  be  done  a.re  well  ahead  of  the  installation  program. 

Eleven  miles  of  mountain  truck  trails  have  been  improved  to  control 
erosion  by  slope  stabilization  and  better  drainage.  About  108  miles 
additional  require  some  vrork  of  this  kind.  Detailed  plans  for  the 
major  erosion  control  job  on  the  -t'^ngeles  Crest  Highvray  are  completed. 
Work  is  to. start  in  the  fiscal  jeex  1950,  Thirteen  critical  areas 
on  the  mxuntain  highvray  nmke  up  the  major  part  of  the  job.  The  cost 
of  the  work  is  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  California, 

The  fire  control  progra.m.  on  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  within  the 
Santa  Ynez  watershed  has  been  replanned  and  ?rork  -v.dll  begin  in  1950 
on  installation  of  the  measures  provided  for  there  and  on  other  -water¬ 
sheds  under  the  flood  control  program. 

Watershed , Improvement  Work  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser-vlce.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has -assisted  local  soil  conservation  and 
other  districts- in  the  preparation  of  work  plans  and  in  the  insta.lla- 
tion  of  mea.sures  for  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation  and  erosion 
prevention  for  489  subfAratersheds,  averaging  a*bout  10,900  acres  each, 
within  the  11  authorized  watersheds.  The  cost  of  installation  of 
the  rem.edial  iixasures  is  estimated  to  be  borne  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent  by  local  interests  and  50  percent  by  the  Federal  Government, 

Work  plans  are  prepared  for  entire  subwa-ter sheds,  virithout  regard  to 
individua.l  property/-  lines,  as  the  first  step  in  initiation  of  opera¬ 
tions  work.  The  entire  ares,  of  eac-h  sub-vvatershed  is  considered  as 
a  unit  in  deternrining  the  amounts  and  source  of  run-off  and  soil 
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erosion,  the  extent  and  location  of  damage  caused  by  floodwaters 
and  dcdinent,  and  the  kinds,  a^mounts  and  location  of  the  different 
remedial  measures. 

The  concerned  landowners  and  operators  participate  in  the  planning 
and  location  of  the  various  measures,  The3^  contribute  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of 'local  cdnditions  to  the  planning  effort,  become  familiar 
with  their  share  of  the  30b  and  plan  for  coordination  of  their  efforts 
so  that  installa.tion  of  measures  can  move  forward  smoothly. 

Although  the  measures  installed  in  the  sutyvater sheds  of  the  11  auth¬ 
orized  watersheds  differ  somewhat  in  kind  a.nd  design  to  suit  the  • 
needs  of  each  particular  area,  the  objective  and  general  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  the  work  are  similar. 

Watershed  treatment  work  in  the  3,860  acre  Plov/ard  Creek  subwatershed 
of  the  Trinitj!'  River  watershed  near  Jacksboro,  Texas,  is  tropical  of 
much  of  the  work  done  in  the  11  authorized  watersheds.  This  sub— 
•vmitershed  vras  chosen  for  early  flood  control  c;X3rations  vfithin  the 
Trinit3’'  River  watershed  because  of  the  local  interest  in  preventing 
soil  erosion  and  in  reducing  damages  from  frequent  flooding  of  the 
good  bottom  lands  ".within  the  subratershed.  Due  to  the  progress  that 
had  been  ma.de  by  the  landoiwiers  cooperating  with  the  West  Fork  Soil 
Conservation  District,  a  high  percent  of  the  land  in  the  watershed 
vras  already  utider  conservation  treatment,  an  important  prerequisite 
to  insui-e  long  life  of  the  additiona.l  measures  needed  for  -water floiT 
retardation. 

Prior  to  the  authorization  for  Federal  participation  in  watershed 
flood  prevention  work,  farmers  along  Howard  Creek  atterpted  to 
alleviate  the  flood  danages  b},?-  diverting  the  run-off  Tjraters  and  en¬ 
larging  the  min  channel.  These  measures  vrere  inadequate,  generally, 
for  handling  the  high  ra.te  of  run-off  common  to  the  area. 

The  subwatershed  improvement  plan  developed  cooperatively  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  local  people  included  the  installation 
of  terraces  mth  protected  outlets  on  raan3r  cultivated  fields,  contour 
farming,  cover  crops,  improved  grazing  practices,  seeding  of  abandoned 
cropland  to  pasture  grasses,  eradication  of  brush  and  establishment 
of  dense  grass  cover  on  brush  infested  ranges,  construction  of  several 
diversion  ditches  and  farra  ponds,  a  small  ups-breami  flood-vw-ter  retard¬ 
ing  reservoir  on  the  main  stem,  of  HoTnrd  Creek  and  several  earthen 
silt  basins  to  protect  the  reservoir  and  bottom,  lands  froim  deposition 
of  sediment. 

Under  the  arrangement  mutually  agreed  upon,  the  farmers  worked  together 
in  neighborhood  groups  and  received  technical  and  other  assistance 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  through  the  soil  conservation 
district,  in  the  planning  and  application  of  erosion  prevention  and 
floodwater  retarding  measures  on  their  lands.  The  County  made  hea-v^^ 
equipment  available  for  construction  of  conservation  measures  and 
the  Board  of  Super-wLsors  of  the  Upper  West  Fork  Soil  Conservation 
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District,'  as  ^vell  as  other  comunity  leaders,  vrere  especially  ac.tive 
in  getting  conservation  treatinent  adopted  an,d  applied  on  th,e  land* 

The  Jacksboro  Chamber  of  Comerce  vras  also  active  in  supporting  the 
prog-ram. 

The  temporary  storage  in  the  reservoir  of  flood  run-off  Tjill  reduce 
by  approximately^  75  perc.ent  the  damage  to  lands,  crops,  fences,  and 
livestock  on  the  240  acres  of  bottomlands  ■'/dthin  the  sutamtershed 
tha.t  have  been  flooded  annuallyr.  In  addition,  less  frequent  flooding 
?iill  permit  more  intensive  use  of  these  bottomlands  such  as  by  con¬ 
version  from  pasture  to  clean  tilled  crops  of  corresponding  higher 
value . 

The  108  acres  of  range  land  requir.ed  for  the  dam  site  and  reservoir 
area  ims  furnished  voluntarily  by  the  O’-mers.  The  dam  was  constructed 
under  contract  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  the  structures  has  been  assuiaed  by  the  Upper  West  Fork 
Soil  Conservaiion  District  and  a  group  of  ten  doiwistream  farmers  re¬ 
ceiving  the  mnjor  benefit  from  them.  Under  this  plan,  the  structures 
will  be.'  examined  after  each  storm,  and  any  needed  maintenance  will  be 
done  by  this  group  through  pooling  of  its  resources. 

On  June  24j  1949,  six  months  after  the  reservoir  was  completed,  two 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  one  hour  on  the  lands  above,  the  reservoir. 

The  r’on-off  from  this  ra.in,  wmich  before  treatment  would  have  flooded 
185  acres , of  cropland  and  55  acres  of  pasture  along  this  branch  of 
Hoiwird  Creek,  w.ras  retarded  in  the  reservoir  so  that  the  peak,  flow 
in  the  creek  was  only  25  percent  of  the  channel  capacity. 

analysis  of  the  average  aainual  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  flood  damages  and  enhancement  in  use  of  the  lands  shows  a  sub¬ 
stantial  margin  over  the'  annual  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance. 

k  summary  of  the  principal  watershed  works  of  improvement  planned  and 
installed  primarily  for  reduction  of  flocdwater  and  sediment  damages 
in  the  489  subi'/ater sheds  wdth  assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  under  tills  appropriation,  as  of  June  30,  1949  follows: 
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Measure 

Planned 

Completed 

1,  Upstrea.m  floodwater  retard¬ 
ing  structures 

410  for  detention  of 
227,335  acre-feet 

25  for  detention  of 
4,716  acre-feet 

2,  Debris  basins 

1,614 

585 

3.  Revegetation  (critical 
slopes  a.nd  silt  source 
areas  where  vegetative 
cover  provides  watershed 
protection) 

a.  Grasses  and  legumes 

b.  Hoody  plantings 

367,735  acres 
45,256  acres 

96,829  acres 
5,323  acres 

4.  Watervray  and  channel 
improvement 

1,266  miles 

150  lilies 

5*  Diversions 

288,0  miles 

24.6  miles 

6,  Gully  control 

15,901  acres 

790  acres 

7.  Roadside  erosion  control 

1 

1,146  miles 

161  lilies 

8,  Watercourse  stabilizing 
and  sediment  control 
structures 

1,328 

347 

Emergency  Projects.  Projects  for  emergency  treatment  of  the  Ventura 
River  and  Santa  Ana  River  watersheds  in  California  fclloYdng  fires, 
to  quickly  reestablish  teriporar^A  cover  and  othervjise  protect  property, 
were  undertaken  in  1949  at  a  total  cost  of  $74,673.  Projects  for 
emergency'’  protection  of  agriciiltural  lands  and  other  property  from 
frequent  flooding  were  undertaken  early  this  fiscal  year  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $100,000,  follovjing  an  intense  rain  which  resulted  in 
impairment  of  the  watershed  lands  of  the  North  River  tributary  of  the 
Shenandoah  River  and  South  Bra,nch  of  the  Potomac  River  within  the 
Potomc  watershed. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  established  by  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  590a-59Qf )  as  the  technical  agency  of  the  Repartment  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  physical  adjustments  in  land  use  that  will  conserve  soil 
and  water  resources,  establish  a  permanent  and  balanced  agriculture,  and 
reduce  the  hazards  of  floods  and  sedimentation.  The  Service  carries  on 
the  following  activities? 

1,  Makes  research  studies  to  determine  the  character,  causes 
and  extent  of  soil  erosion  and  water  loss  under .  varying  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  develop,  adapt,  and  improve  conservation 
practices  which  mil  adequately  protect  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation,  This  work  is  conducted  in  coop¬ 
eration  mth  State  A^rricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and 

is  closely  correlated  with  the  research  programs  of  the 
agencies  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 

2,  T^rovides  technical  and  other  assistance  to  locally-organized 
and  locality-controlled  conservation  districts  in  the  48 
States  and  the  Territorial  Po'^sessions  in  developing  con¬ 
servation  farm  plans  and  applying  planned  practices.  This 
assistance  incliides  (a)  making  conservation  surveys  to  de¬ 
termine  the  use-capabilities  and  needs  of  each  acre  of  farm 
and  ranch  land,  (b)  technical  assistance  in  developing  and 
applying  conservation  farm  p].ans  which  allow  for  the  best 
possible  use  by  the  farmer  or  rancher  of  his  land,  labor, 
equipment,  and  financial  resources,  (c)  loan  of  some 
special  types  of  equipment  not  readily  available  to  the 
farmer  but  needed  to  establish  certain  conservation  prac¬ 
tices,  (d)  grant  of  limited  quantities  of  trees,  new  or 
improved  strains  of  grass  and  legume  seed,  and  other  con¬ 
servation  plant  materials,  and  (e)  streamflow  forecasts  in 
the  Western  States  (based  on  snow  surveys)  to  provide  for 
efficient  seasonal  utilization  of  water  available  for 
irrigation. 

As  of  June  30,  1949,  2,164  conservation  districts  which 
covered  78  percent  of  the  total  farms  of  the  Nation,  had 
been  organized  and  were  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Service, 

3,  Makes  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  under  authority 
of  the.  MLood  Control  Act  of  1936  (33  U,S.C.  ,701a),  and  by 
delegation  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mliere 
surveys  show  the  necessity  and  feasibility  and  the  work  is 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress,  watershed  improve¬ 
ment  measures  are  installed  to  retard  runoff  and  reduce 
flood  water  and  sediment  damage. 
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■'■''‘atershed  improvamant  measures  which  affect  farm  and  ranch 
l^mds  are  the  assigned  responsibility  of  the  Service, 

These  are  bein??  installed  in  eleven  authorized  watersheds 
in  cooperation  with  Ibc^l  soil  conservation,  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  other  districts. 

4.  ^.^nder  the  authori.tv  of  Title  Til  of  the  Sankhead- Jones 

.  '  Farm  Tenant  Act  (Vn.S.C,  1011-1012),  carries  on  a  develop¬ 

ment  and  manaii-rement .  pro'^ram  on  74  land  utilization  proj¬ 
ects  which  cover  areas  of  submarpinal  land  that  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Fepartment,  Revepetation  and  other  develop¬ 
ment  work  is  beinp  done  on  these  lands  in  accordance  mth 
their  use-capability  and  needs,  in  order  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  damage,  achieve  proper  land  use  and  improve  the 
apricultural  economy  of  the  communities  affected.  After 
development,  the  lands  and  facilities  are  made  available 
for  rental  to  local  farmers  and  ranchers  at  equitable 
•  rates  under  specific  use  conditions.  Of  the  revenue  re- 
.  ceived  from  use-  of  the  land,  75  percent  is  returned  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  25  percent  is  paid  to  th^ 
counties  in  which  the  lands  are  located,  to  be  used  for 
school  and  road  purposes.  The  Service  is  also  responsible 
for  settlem.ent  of  boundary-dispute  claims  on  the  Sebastian 
.Martin  Grant  -Lands  in  Wow  Mexico  (Act  of  August  11,  1945 
(7  U.S.C.  1011  note)). 

5.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  May  10,  1939  (53  Stat. 

685^  719),  October  14,  1940  (U,S,C,  590y-z-10),  as  amended 
and  suoplemented,  and  June  28,  1949  (Public  Law  132)  de- 
veloos  irrigated  end  irrigable  land  (both  '^^overnment  and 
privately  owned)  for  efficient  use  of  irrigation  water. 

The  Service  also  provides  settlement  opportimities’  for 
farm  families  through  the  sale  of  developed  farm  units 
•and  assists  settlers  lArithin  the  authorized  water  conserva¬ 
tion  project  are^^s  vdth- their  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  land-use  probleme.  The  work  is  conducted  in  10 
separate  project  areas  in  9  Western  States, 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  the  District 
of  Col-umbia,  with  the  majority  of  its'  activities  highly  decentralized  to 
seven  regional  offices,  4^  ^tate  and  3  Territorial  offices,  92  research 
locations,  27  nurseries,  10  water  conservation  projects  and  approximately 
3,000  work  unit  offices  which  carry  on  the  technical  .program  and  provide 
assistance  for  conservation  districts,  land  utilization  projects  and 
flood  control  watershed  areas. 

As  of  November  30,  1  49,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  11,698  full¬ 
time  employees,  219  of  whom  are  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the 
field,  and  2,256  part-time  employees  which  are  generally  employed  in  the 
field  during  peak  periods  of  application  of  conservation  practices. 
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Budget 

Estimated, 

Estimate 

Appropriated  Funds 

1950 

1951 

Soil  Conservation  Research 

$1, 428, 600 

$1,443,500 

Soil  Conservation  Operations 
Land  Utilization  and  Retire- 

51,620,300 

52,047, 000 

ment  of  Submarginal  Land 
^^ater  Conservation  and 

1,255,100 

1, 893,100 

Utilization  Projects 

a/  678,011 

969.900 

Total  . 

54,982,011 

56,353,500 

a/  Available  from  prior  year  balances. 


I 


I 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1950  and  Estimates  1951 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  lay  A.djustment  Supplementals ) 


Item:' 

Total 
estimated 
available, 
1950  a/ 

Budget 

estimates, 

1951 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

t  •  -  ■ '  *  ,  . 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Soil  conservation  research 

Soil  conservation  operations  , . .  . 
Total,  salarie-s  and  expenses  • 

$1, 428, 600 
51.620,300 

$1,443,  500 
52.047,000 

+  114,900 

+  426.700 

53,048>900 

53,.490,  500 

+  441,600 

Land  Utilization  and  retirement  of 
submarginal  land  (Title  ITT,  Farm 
Tenant  Act)  . . 

'  1,255,100 

1,^893,100' 

+  638,000 

Payments  due  counties  and  refunds, 
submarginal  land  program  (Farm 
Tenant  Act )  , . . . 

247, 500 

^243,  500 

,  --4, 000 

Wat ^r  conservation  and  utilization 
projects  . . i . . . 

•969,900 

• 

» 

1 

+  969,900  c/ 

Total  . . . 

54,551,500 

56,597,900 

+2,045,500..  , 

Deduct  permanent  aopropriation: 
"Payments  due  counties  and  refunds, 
submarginal  land  prof^ram 

247. 500 

. 243, 500 

-4, 000 

Total,  direct  annual 
appropriation  . . . 

• 

54,304.000  : 56; 353,  500 

+2,049,500 

a/  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation 
structure  proposed  in  the  1951  Budget  Estimates, 

^  Financed  from  prior  year  balances  of  |678,011, 

c/  Apnropriation  increase  of  $969,900  but  represents  an 
incriase  of  only  ^91,889  in  obligations, 

(a)  Soil  Conservation  Research 


Appropriation  .Act,  1950  .  $1,400,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . .  28, 600 

Base  for  1951  . . .  1,428,600 

Budfret  Estimate,  1951  . .  1,  443  ,  500 

Increase  (To  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951,  pay 
adjustments  under  P,L,  429  which  were  in  effect  for 

only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950)  . . . .  +14,900 
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PROJECT  STATElviEET 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 


13kS 


1950 

(estimated) 


P*L,  429 
adjustment 


1951 

( estimated) 


1,  Erosion  control  in*- 

vestigations  . 

2.  Drainage  and  water 

control  investigations 
in  humid  areas  . 

3.  Irrigation  and  water 

conservation  investi¬ 
gations  in  western 
areas . . . 

4,  Water  regulation 
investigations  to  con¬ 
serve  the  soil  and 
reduce  fire  hazards 

in  the  Everglades, 
region  of  Florida  . . 

Total  pay  adju-stment 
costs,  Public-  Law  429 

Unobligated  balance  ... 
Total  available  . 

Transfer  in  1950  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Printing 
and  binding,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  .... 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . 


$S54,515 

453,026 

286,932 


34,557 

24,409 


1.653.489 


-989 


1.652,500 


$720,700 


443,900' 


234,100 


+$7,500 


+4,900 


+2,200 


29,900 


+300' 


[28,600}  ,  [+14,900] 


1,428,600 


-28,600 


1,400,000 


~+.i4,900 


$728,200 

448,800 

236,300 


30,200 

[43,500] 

1,443,500 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  RESEARCH 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities; 

Need  for  Continuous  Research  Program 

Studies  are  being  made  to  determine  thd  character,  causes,  effects  and 
extent  of  soil  and  water  loss  under  varying  conditions  and  to  develop, 
adapt  arid  improve  conservation  farming  practices  and  methods  which  will 
‘adequately  protect  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  nation.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program  of  assisting  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  plan  and  apply  conservation  is  to  treat  each  acre  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  individual  needs  and  use  the  land  in  accordance  with  its 
capabilities..  Newly  organized  .conservation  districts  which  add  work 
areas  and  problems;  new  soil,  water,  and  land-use  problems  which  arise 

in  normal  field  operations;  and  the  continually  changing  needs  of  agri¬ 

culture  require  the  constant  efforts  of  an  adequate  research  staff  if 
sound  and  permanent  conservation  is  to  be  achieved. 

Steps  in  Developing  Conservation  Practices 

Development  and  improvement  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  is 
accomplished  by; 

1.  Laboratory  and  plot  work  to  develop  basic  information 

2.  Experiment  Station  field  scale  trials  of  practices' 

3.  '  Adaptation  and  testing  of  practices 'for  application 

over  extensive  areas 

The  last  step  is  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  ”operstions” 
staff  which  is  working  on  the  planning  and  application  of  conservation 
practices  on  the  land.  Successful  practices  developed  are  incorporated 
into  the  regular  soil  and  water  conservation  programs  of  the  Service. 

Yfork  is  Cooperative 

The  research  program  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations,  and  is  correlated  with  the  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  on  related  conservation  problems.  The  State  agencies,  in  most 
cases,  furnish  land, ,  laboratories,  office  facilities,  and  technical 
collaboration  as  part  of  their  cooperation,.  * 
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General  Field  of  Research  Activity 

The  three  general  fields  of  soil  and  water  conservation  research  being 
conducted  are  outlined  below; 

1.  Erosion  Control.  Includes; 

a.  Development  of  vegetative  and  mechanical  means  of  con-- 

trolling  efosian  and  conse.rving.  soil  moisture, 

b.  Studies  of  soil  deterioration  by  erosion  and  other  causes, 

and  development  of  protective  treatments,  ■ 

c.  Development  of  improved  soil  tillage  techniques  and 

cropping  systems.-  '  '  •  ,  . 

d.  '^Development  of  specialized  ’protective  measures  for  areas 

that  afe 'too  steep  for  ordinary  farming  methods. 

e. --  Study  of  erosion-resisting  characteristics  of  crop  .plants, 

f.  Studies'of  the  effects  of  crops,  cropping  systems,  climate, 

and  wind’, upon  soil  and  water  loss,:  and  development  of  con¬ 
trol -measurGs ,  ;  ' 

.g.  Investigations  to  determine  the  effects  of  conservation 

farming  upon  the  farmers’  income  'and  .living  standards.  . 

Drainage  and  Water  Control..  Includes; 

a.  Investigations  to  develop,  test,  and  improve  methods, 

materials,  devices  and  equipment : for  drainage  of,' 
agricultural  lands.  ;■ 

b.  Studies  to  determine  the  relation  of  water  runoff,  soil 

erosion  and  flood  flow  to  physiographic  and  climatological 
conditions  of  the  drainage  area  and  tO-'land-Use  and  farm¬ 
ing  practices.  -  •  v  .  ■  • 

c.  Development  of  safe  hydraulic  designs  -f  or  water-cpntrol 

structures. 

'■  ••  d.  Studies  to  devise  means  for  controlling  sedimentation  in’ 

reservoirs  and  on  valley  lands .  e.;,  >■  d-,  ’  ■ 

e,.  .Development  of  water’ management  facilities  to  control  -soil 
...  subsidence .  '  ■ 

3«  Irrigation  and  Vfeter- Conservation.  Includes; 

a.  Development  of  en,gineering  principles  and  methods '.-of  con¬ 

trolling,  -developing,  storing,  anol  conserving  irrigation- 
water  supplies-. 

b.  Development  of  ,  means- of  preventing  erosion",  siltatio’n,  : 

and' accumulation  of’’ alkali  oh' irrigat.ed.  lands.  . 

c.  Development  and  improvement  of  farm'  irrigation  systems 

and  structures, 

d.  Development  of  drainage  systems  for  irrigated  land, 

e.  Development  of  efficient  water  utilization  practices, 

f.  Snow  survey  investigations  and  analyses  to  enable  fore¬ 

casting  of  irrigation  water  supplies , 


Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Prprresg-;-  ■  '  •-  - 

1  *  -Erogion  Control  Investigations  '  '  ■  '  • 

Effect  of  Contour  Farming;  on  Soil  and  Water  Losses  ■ 

Experiments  conducted  on  contour  farming  plots  in  Illinois  during  'the 
1948  calendar  year,  showed  that  contouring:  was  unusually  effective  in 
conserving  soil  and  'water »  Soybeans  continued  to  provide  more  effec¬ 
tive  protection  to  the  soil  against  erosion  than  corn  on  both  contoured 
and  non-cbntoured  plots.  Soil  and  water  losses  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table:  ■  ' 


'  ...  : 

Corn 

Soybeans 

Item 

Up  and 
Dovm.  : 

Contour 

Up  and 
'  Down 

Contour 

Soil  loss. 

t 

lbs  per  here  . 

10,457 

2,393 

6,451 

1,081 

Water 'loss. 

inches  . . 

3.94 

1.94 

3.56 

0.88 

New  Method  of  Tobacco  Layout  Boosts  Yields 


The  String  Method  of  Tobacco  row  layout  on  terraced  land,  developed 
at  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Project,  is  paying  real  dividends  in  actual 
field  use  by  preventing  erosion,  properly  distributing  water  and 
preventing  drowning  of  plants  in  low  areas.  This  system  provides 
a  moderate  continuous  grade  along  the  entire  length  of  the  row  until 
it  reaches  the  terrace  outlet,  thereby  permitting  each  crop  row  be¬ 
tween  terraces  to  act  as  a  minature'  terrace.  •  Tobacco  farmers  in 
Virginia  have  reported  an  increase  of  500  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre. 

and  an  increased  income  of  $175  per  acre  by  virtue  of  the  improved 
water  dispo.sal  system  resulting  from  this  new  type  of  layout. 


Use  of  Chemical  Sprays  in  Erosion  Control 

Investigations  to  determine  the  place  that  the  nev/  and  highly  effi¬ 
cient  plant  killing  preparations ' may  have  in  bringing  about  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  new  methods  of  erosion  control  and  moisture  conservation 
are  being  made  at  a  number  of  research  projects.  The  highly  selec¬ 
tive  nature  of  these  chemical  sprays  makes  it  possible  to  kill  weeds 
in  meadow  or  pasture,,  to  prevent  weed  growth  on  fallow  lands  and  to 
check  or  stop  growth  of  cover  crops  in  the  space  between  row  crops, 
thus  eliminatin;'^  competition  for  moisture  ^vithout  tilling  the  .soil 
or  destroyihg  the  highly  effective  canopy  protection  afforded  by  these 

close  groviTing  plants  even  when  killed  in  place. 
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Corn-Kudzu  Combination  Promisin^''Gr6p-’f or  Dairy  farmers"' 

Results  of  experiments,  on  a  30-*acre  kudzu  field  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
indicate  that  corn-kudzu  in  a  strip— cropping  system,  is  an. excellent 
practice  for  southern  dairy  farmers ,  No  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  cultivating  the  corn  which  was  planted  on  each  third,  strip  in  the 
field ''and-  the  kudzu  ^easily  reestablished  itself  after  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  .'A  g.odd  yield' of  the  corn-kudtu- combination  was  harvested  . 
for  silage  in  August,'  "thus  permitting  grazing  of  the  -intermediate  . 
strips  of  kudzu  during  late  summer  arid  .early  fall.  Experiments  in.. 
Georgia  with  the  same  crops  show  that  kudzu  will  reestablish  itself 
even  after  three  years  of  cropping  to  grain,  thereby  providing  high 
forage  production  and  good  ground  cover  for  erosion  prevention. 

Soil  Protection  and  Improvement  ’from  Self-Seeding  Legumes 

Studies,  carried  on  in  Auburn,  •A'la-bama  iridicate  that  good  soil  cover, 
large  yields-  of  mature'  crop  residue  and  green  manure,  and  an.  increased 

nitrogen  supply  in  resulting  from  self-s'eedirig  s'tands  of  caley  peas 

and  grandiflbra  vetch.-  Seed  wan^  allowed  to  mature  on  the  land  in  1945 
and  volunteer  stands  of  b'^th'  le'gum'es  were  good' 'in  succeeding  years  in 
which,  grain  bQ.rghum.-,and  corn  we're  harvested  from  the  area.  '  The' three 
year  average  of  green  manure  produced  was  16,000  pounds' per  acre  for 
caley  peas  and  13,000  pounds  per  acre  for  vetch.-  The  yield  of  grain 
sorghum  following  these  legumes  after  the  seed  matured.. was  45  bushels 
per  acre  and  ccrn»  yields  in  the  next,  two  years  60  and  50  bushels  per 
acre.  Seed' was  allowed  to  mature  on  the  legumes  again  in  1*948  and 
volunteer  stands  are  again  growing  "on  the  area.  ■ 

Equally’ good  results 'have  been  obtained  fr'Om  studies  at  Lincoln,  .  . 
Nebraska  -where  excell'dht  volunteer  stands  of 'annual  and  biennial 
sweetclove-r  and  partridge  peas ‘have  been  obtained  in  oats,  after  .the 
land  had-'been  in  corn  a  year  fo].lowing  the  legume.  .  '  .  .  ■ 

• '  Controlling  Erosion  on  Irrigated  Land 

A  study  of  sprinkler -irrigation  m-jtho-ds,  being  used' by  over  300  growers 
in  Yakima  Valley  (Washington)  orchards,  shows  the  following  erosio-n  ■ 
control-and  soil  improvement  advantag.es  over  other  irriga,tion  systems 
in  addition  t'-  the  conservation  of  water:^ 

'*  ^  . 

1.  -'Less  erosion  in.  contrast  to  rill  irri'gat'iori .  .  , 

2.  Permits  iricreased  use  of  continuous  cpver-cropp'ing  • 

for  soil’ improvement  'A. 

3. -  Provides  a  quick' method  of  applying  fertilizer  ,  .  . - 

4.  Permits  .moiA'irig-.  or  .'rclling  dovm'  of  cover  -crops  to  , 

decrease,',  soil.. puddling,  soil  erosion,  and.'water  ....-- 
evaporation  '  ’  ■  ,  ,  '  . 

5.  Allows  a  low  rate  of  water  aoplication  of  l/3  inch  per 
hour  which  is  less  than  the  infiltration  rate  and 
assists  in  prevention  of  soil  puddling 

Rate  of  application  of  virater  can  be  increased  as  desired 
\Yhen  a  growing  cover  crop  residue,  or  mulch  is  on  the 
soil 


6. 


Terraces  Conserve  Vfater  Essential  to  Crop  Needs 


Research  conducted  at  Spur,  Texas  shows  that  the  practice  of  using 
closed  level  terraces  on  land  having  a  1.5  percent  slope  has  elimi¬ 

nated  soil  loss  and  has  increased  the  income  fr-^m  cotton  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  till, 28  per  acre  annually  over  land  on  which  the  practice  has 
been  to  cultivate  up  and  'down  the  slope.  The  increase  in  1948  al^^ne, 
when  the  terraces  held  3 <.86  inches  of  rain  that  fell  in  June,  v/as 
$29. 00  per  acre.  "  • 

2.  Drainage  and  Water  Control  Investigations  in  Humid  Areas 

Improved  Drainage  Method  Developed 

The  cost  of  grading  sugar  cane  fields  to  improve  drainage  has  been  re¬ 

duced  from  about  $30  to  $9  per  acre  as  a  result  of  research  work  con¬ 
ducted  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  The  increase  in  crop  yield  result¬ 
ing  from  the  improved  drainage  is  valued  at  $50  per  acre  for  ’’plant” 
cane  and  $25  for  first  stubble  cane.  The  cuts  are  graded  or  crowned, 
so  that  the  land  slopes  toward  the  lateral  ditches  on  each  side.  The 
crowned  areas  are  easier  to  cultivate  and  harvest  and  can  be  worked 
after  heavy  rains  when  the  ungraded  areas 'are  still  too  wet  to  work. 

Conservation  Practices  for  1/Vater  Control 

Hydrf^logic  data  collected^  from  small  natural  watersheds  (l  to  4  acres) 
shew  that  conservation  practices  are  effective  in  conserving  water. 

At  Lafayette,  Indiana,  soybean  fields,  planted  and  cultivated  in  ac- 
cordance’With  prevailing  farm  practices,  produced  three  times  the 

amount  of  surface  runoff  as' -did  those  where  conservation  practices 

were  applied.  At  Coshocton, ' Ohio,  contour  tillage  of  corn- reduced 
runoff  60  percent  and  where  mulch  culture  was  used  the  reduction  was 
98  percent.  Data  collected  from  150  to '300  acre  watersheds  at  Waco, 
Texas  show  that  conservation  practices  have  reduced  peak  rates  of 
runoff  approximately  0,5  of  an  inch  and  have  increased  cotton  yields 
19  tp  43  percent  and  corn  yields  25  to  31  percent. 

Publication  of  Results  of  Hydrologic  Studies 

Development  of  procedures  for  the  anlaysis  of  hydrologic  data  has  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  during  the  past  year,  A  simplified  method  of  making 
■probability" studies  was  completed  and  included  in  a  Service  techni¬ 
cal  publication.  Frequency  studies  of  hydrologic  data  collected  from 
eight  Conservation  Experiment  Stations  were  incorporated  in  a  Depart¬ 
ment  Technical  Bulletin  entitled  "Normalcy  Tests  of  Precipitation 
and  Frequency' Studies  of  Runoff  .from  Small  Watersheds".  Publications 
were  ccmpleted  during  the  year  giving  recommended  peak  rates  of  runoff 

to  be  used  in  the  design  of  conservation  structures,  for  the  Central 
Great  Plains  of  Nebraska-  and  Kansas  and-  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
Upland  Loessial  Areae, 
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.7  .  Sedimentation  -Studies  '  ■ .  .  : 

Three  new  projects  (Yazoo  River  Basin,  Miss Missouri  Rive.r  Basin, 
Nebr.,  and  St.  Anthony  Falls  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  liinn,  )'weire  set 
up  during  the  past  year  to' obtain  much  of  the-  needed  information  on 
sedimentation  problems.  The  Service  also  continued  cooperation  with 
the  Illinois  Yvater  Surv.ey  Division  and  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  a  program  of  reservoir  sedimentation  surveys 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  soils,  land  use,  climatic  conditions, 
watershed  characteristics,  and  other  factors, on  reservoir  sedimenta¬ 
tion.  A  report  on  the  Spring  Lake  sedimentation  survey  at  Macomb, 
Illinois,  shows  that  in  20  years  this  reservoir  has  lost  47  percent 
of  its  original  capacity  by  silting  and  the  city  of  .  Macomb  will  be  , 

faced  with  an  inadequate  water  supply  in  the  event  of  a  sustained 
drouth..  Had  conservation  practices  been  installed  on  this  watershed 
ten  years  ago,  the  life  of  the  reservoir  would  have.beeh  extended  con¬ 
siderably  and  the  impending  water  shortage  averted. 

Supplemental  Irrigation  in  Humid  Areas 

Supplemental  irrigation  studies  in  'some  of  the  humid  areas  of  the 
East  have  indicated  profitable  production  from  application  of  addi¬ 
tional  wat.er  at  drouthy  seasons'  of  the  year.  At  Watkinsville,  ■ 
Georgia,  pasture  vegetation  increased'  48  percent  and  permitted  the 
carrying,  of  twice  as' m,any  animals  as  on  unirri gated  pastures.  .  This 
type. of  irrigation  also  incre'as'ed  corn  yields.  3' 3.  percent,  squash 
12  percent,  lima  beans  56  percent,-' cucumbers '  58  percent,  okra 
60  percent,  and  green  peppers  120’.  percent, 

3.  Irrigation  and  Water  Conservation  Investigations  in  Western  Areas 

Increasing  Efficiency  of  Water  Use , in: California 

Rainfall  and  irrigation  water  penetration  studies  were  completed  and 
a  progress  report  was ' prepared  for  the  Chino.  Basin' in  California, 
the  largest  and  most  import.ant  of  10  ground-water  basins  that  make 
up  the  Santa  Ana  River  Valley.  This'  report'  included  information 
on  transpiration  of  the  most  L'irportant  .irrigated,  crops  and  on  the 
fall  soil  moisture  def ici'ency,  rainfall  penetration,  an'  de.ep  pene¬ 
tration  of  irri.gation  water  in  the  area.  Data  on  consumptive  use 
of  water  along  the  valley  floor  of '  the  Santa  Ana  River  shows  ',''  • 
a  water  loss  of  18,0.0'Q  acre-feet  per  year  -of -which  approximately 

one-half  is  believed  to  be  recoverable  for  beneficial  use.  Since  ■ 
the  water  supply  here  is  extremely  limited,  finding  means  by  which 
available  vrater'rcan  be  most  efficiently  used  for  irrigation  is  ...of 
prime  importance  to‘  farmers  in  this  area.  "a  ■  - 


'  Alfalfa  Irri'g:ation  in  the  Western  States 

T 

Studies  of  improved  water  economy  are  being  continued  in  Arizona, 

Utah,  and  other  locations  in  the  Western  States..  Conclusions  reach¬ 
ed  in  the  Antelope  Valley  in  California  have  'resulted  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  50  idercent  of  the  available  moisture  should  be  depleted 
from  the  first  tyro  feet  of  soil  profile  before  alfalfa  fields  are 

irrigated  in  order  to  most  efficiently  use  the  irrigation  water.  In¬ 

creased  production  of  alfalfa  can  be  expected  with  larger  applica¬ 
tions^  of  , water 'up  to  a  maximum  of  7  acre-feet  per  annum  per  acre.  ■ 
Results  of  one  test  show  an  pplication  of  4..  acre-feet  of  water 
producing  a  yield  of  1.5  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre-foot  of  water 
whereas  an  application  of  9  acre-feet  of  water. produced  only  0.6 
tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre-foot  of  water  used. 

Seepage  Losses  in  Irrigation  Canals 

Control  of  seepage  losses  in  irrigation  canals  constitutes  a  serious 
problem  in  all  irrigated  areas  and  particularly  in  'those  areas  where 
the  total  water  supply  is  limited.  Field  tests,  which  -were  initiated 
last 'year  in  cooperation  with  irrigation  interests  and  manufacturers 
of  canal,  lining  materials,  .are  .being  continued.  All  of  the  wide 
variety  of  lining  materials  have  been  placed  in  the  test  sections 
in  the  Richmond  High  Creek  Canal  in  Utah  and-  studies  of  the  amounts 
of  Seepage  from  each  type  of  material  are  being  made.  Information  ' 
is  heeded  on  the  character  of  seepage  losses  and  an  evaluation -of 
water  losses  to  determine  whether  the  cost  of  specific  tyi^es  of  lin¬ 
ing  would  be  justified,"  ■  '  ’  ■ — 

A  manuscript  entitled  '’Earth  Linings  for  Irrigation  Canals  and  Reser¬ 
voirs”  was  prepared  for  publication  in  the-  Soil  Science  Society  of 
America  Proceedings. 

'  .  Snow  Survey  Research 

The  increasing  demand  for  forecasts  of  water  supplies  ' by  f arme r S ,  irri¬ 
gation  companies,  banks,  railroads,  municipalities.  State  and 'Federal 
agencies,  manufacturers,  hydro-electric  power  plants  and  many  other 
_organizations  indicates  urgent  need  for  more  snow  surveys,  surveys 
at  more  :f requent  intervals  than  are  now  being  made,  and  additional 

time  'ori tco'rrelation  andyarmlysis  of  e:dsting  records.  In  an  attempt 
to -speed  Up  .the  measurement  of" the  snow  courses,  a  third  e>'perimGntal 
snowmobile  is  about  90  .-percent  .complete .  Principles  of  design  for  a 
power  driven  over-^-snoi'j- -vehicle,,  .which  have  been  secured  '-from  field, 
investigations,  of  ^compacti on  :and  .traction  in  soft  deep,  snow,  are  being 
used  in  .-the  .constructi'on-'pf  this  .new  .machine.  ‘  At  the  present  time, 
foot  travel  .on  sncrv>r  shores  or  ;skis  is  the  only  means '  of  access  to  some 
of  .the  rugged  area  which  must -be  .covered.  ■  .  -  - 
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Effects  of  Cultivation 
and  Irrigation  on  Virgin  Desert  Soil 

In  cooperation  with  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  in  California, 
research  is  being  conducted  on  soil  dnd  water  table  phases  of  develop¬ 
ing  land  for  irrigation.  560  acres  of  desert  land  on  the  East  Mesa 
experimental  farm  has  been  leveled,  and  -a  series  of  soil  sampling  sites 
has  been  established.  At  these  sites'  20-foot  holes  are  bored  ‘and 
samples  ,  are  taken  of  each  foot  of  the' virgin  desert  soil'.  Subsequent 
sampling  under  various  cropping  practices  will ^ascertain  the  changes 
which  are  brought  about  in  this  type  of  soil,  through  cultivation  and 
irrigation, 

4s,  Ylater  Regulation  Investigations  to  Conserve  the  Soil  and  Heduce 

Fire  Hazards  in  the  Everglades  Eegion  of  Florida 

'  -Reduced  Irrigation  Costs  in  Everglades  Area 

Application  of  the  results  of  water  control  studies  on  the  Rockland 
soils  of  Florida  are  showing  decrea,sed  costs  of  irrigation  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  losses  of  fertilizers  by  leaching.  After  a  period 
of '  no  rainfall:,  virgin  Rockland  soils  will  absorb  about  one-half  inch 
of  water  before  the  ground-water  table  is  affected  while ^scarified 
areas  will  absorb  from  3/4  to  1  inch  of  water.  Field  tests  in  a 
citrus  grove,  using  an  application  of  1  inch  of  -water  and  2  inches  of 
water  respectively  in  two  adjacent  areas, ‘have  s'hown  an  equal  amount 
of  soil .moisture  three  days  after  irrigating.  The  area' receiving  the 
2  inch  irrigation  lost  one-third  of  the  nitrate  nitrogen  available  in 

the  soil,  while  little  or  no 'leaching  occurred  on  the,  1  inch  irrigated 

area.  Prior  to  these  research  findings,  the''general  practice  had  been 
a  consistent  2  inch  application  of  water  at  each  irrigation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  much  higher  cost  of  irrigation  and  an  enormous  loss  of 
essential  plant  nutrients. 

Non— Federal  Contributions 

It  is  required  that  expenditures  under  this  project  ”be  limited  to  a 
Sim  not  in  excess  of  funds  .■■Wade  available  for  such  work  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  or  a  political  sub-division  thereof”.  The  following 
is  ,a  statement  .of  the  actual  and  anticipated  contributions  of  such 
agencres  compared  v;ith  actual  and. proposed  Federal  obligations  under 
this  prbject:  '  '  •  ,  '  ' 


•  Agency 

1949 

Actual 

1950  :  1951 

Elst  imat  e :  Est  imat  e 

Dade  County  ViTater  Conservation  Project 
Dade  County  Fire  Control  'Llnit ■. . . . ..... 

Everglades  Fire  Control’  District .  . . . 
Everglades  E^qieriment  Station 
Everglades  Drainage'  District"  .... . 

Total  Expenditures  by  State  Agencies' 
Total  Federal  Obligations  ’.  .  .0. . . ..... 

|2'99,020 
■  50,008 
'  73,726 

18,000 

59,662 

1300,0004300,000 
■  50,000;  50,000 
■  75,000;  75,000 

'  18,000;  18,000 
57,000;  57,000 

500,416 

500.000;  500,000 

34,537 

29.400;  29,400 
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(b)  Soil  Conservation.  Operations 


Appropriation  Act,  195^  . .  $50>773>^00 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . .  .  1,051,500 


Activities  transferred  in  1951  estimates  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration" , 
soils,  fertilizers  and  irrigation  (for  correlation  of 

soil  types  and  inspection  of  soil  surveys)  . ,  -205,000 


Base  for  1951 . . . . .  ,  51.620,300 

Budget,  Estimate,  1951  . . . .  ,  52,0^7,000 

Increase  . . . . .  +426 , 700 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AlTD  DECREASES,  1951 

To  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951.  adjustments- 
which  were  in  effect  for  only  a,  part  of  fiscal  year 


1950  . . . -  +504,200 

Decrease  due  to  elimina.tion  of  surcharge  by  General 
Services  Administration  for  indirect  and  overhead 

procurement  costs  . .  -77,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Fay  Adjustment  Costs) 


1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

IncrePvse  or  decrea.se 

1951 

( estimated) 

Project 

P.L.  429 

adjustment 

Other 

1.  Soil  and 

vrater  conser¬ 
vation  opera¬ 
tions  in  con¬ 
servation 
districts  and 
in  coopera¬ 
tion  with 
other  Federal 
and  State 
Agencies  ... 

$45,067,641 

$49,956,700 

+$491,600 

-$77,500(1) 

$50,370,800 

2.  Operation  of 
conservation 
nurseries  for 
the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  plants 
for  use  in 
soil  and  wa¬ 
ter  conserva¬ 
tion  opera.- 
tions  . 

‘  1.517,146 

1,663,600 

+12,600 

1,676,200 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


Total  pay  adjust-; 
ment  costs,  Pub-: 
lie  Laws  359  and: 
429  .  : 

Unobliga  ed  bal-  : 

ance  .  ; 

Total  available; 

Transferred  to  : 
"Salaries  and  : 
expenses,  Office: 
of  Information,  : 
Department  of  ; 
Agriculture"  . .  : 

Transferred  from: : 
"Supply  and  dis-: 
tribution  of  : 
farm  labor,  De-: 
partment  of  : 
Agriculture"  .  : 
"Salaries  and  : 
expenses,  Agri-: 
cultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administra¬ 
tion"  .........  ; 

Transfer  in  1950  ’ 
estimates  from  : 
"Printing  and  ‘ 
binding,  Depart-: 
ment  of  Agri-  •  ; 

culture"  .  : 

Transfer  in  1950  ^ 
estimates  to 
"Salaries  and  : 
expenses,  plant  : 
industry,  soils  : 
and  agricultural: 
engineering,'  Ag-: 
ricultural  Re-  : 
search  Adminis-  : 
tration" ,  soils,: 
fertilizers,'  and: 
irrigation 

Anticipated  pay  : 
adjustment  : 

supplemental  . .  ; 


Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate 


1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

.P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

[1,050,600] 

[504,200] 

[1,552,200] 

i44,46s 

46,729,255 

51,620,300 

(2)+ 504, 200 

-77i500;  52,047,000 

+2,6i4 

. 

-2,119,000 

-S5,192 

; 

-58,137 

- 

+200,700 

+  205,000 

-1,051,500 

■ 

A 

44,670,240 

50,773,S00 
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INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 

The  net  increase  of  $426,700  in  this  item  for  1951  Is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

(1)  Decrease  of  $77>500  under  project  1  due  to  elimination  of  surcharge 

by  G-eneral  Services  Administration  for  indirect  and  overhead  procurement 

costs .  The  1951  Budget  estimates  make  provision  for  a  direct  appropriation 
to  the  G-eneral  Services  Administration  in  lieu  of  the  present  surcharge 
which  is  added  to  the  cost  of  supplies  issued  for  indirect  costs, 

(2)  Increase  of  $504,2Q0  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  P^y  adjust¬ 

ments  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950* 


Current  Activities: 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  carries  out  a  program  of  planning  and 
establishing  soil  and  water  conservation  measures  oh  the  land  coop¬ 
eratively  with  soil  conservation  districts.  These  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts  are  local  units  of  Government  organized  under  State  laws  and 
responsible  to  the  land-owners  and  operators  in  the  districts  and  to 

the  State  legislatures.  They  are  founded  upon  the  sound  principle  of 
local  initiative,  direction  and  control  and  are  formed  only  in  response 
to  the  petition  and  favorable  referendum  vote  of  the  land  owners  and 
operators  who  are  carrying  on  agricultural  operations  within  the  pro¬ 
posed  district  boundaries.  Conservation  districts  have  been  organized 
in  all  48  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  following  types  of  assistance  are  being  furnished  to  conservation 

districts  in  carrying  out  locally-adapted  programs  of  soil  and  water 
conservation: 

1.  The  services  of  soil  scientists  who  make  the  necessary  phy¬ 
sical  inventories  of  the  land  to  secure  data  (soil  type, 
degree  of  slope,  character  and  extent  of  erosion,  present 
land  use,  etc.)  needed  to  determine  the  use  capabilities  and 
conservation  needs  of  each  acre  of  land. 

2.  The  services  of  soil  conservationists,  engineers,  and  other 
agricultural  specialists  and  aides  who  help  farmers  and 
ranchers  develop  and  apply  individual  conservation  farm  or 

ranch  plans .  (Soil  and  water  conservation  practices  included 
in  such  conservation  plans  allow  for  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  farmer's  land,  labor,  equipment,  and  financial  ability  to 
do  conservation  farming  on  his  land.) 

3.  The  use  of  special  equipment  needed  to  facilitate  establish- 

,  ment  of  conservation  practices  but  which  is  of  a  kind  that  is 
beyond  the  purchase  ability  bf  an  individual  operator  or  for 
other  reasons  not  readily  available  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
within  the  conservation  district. 

4.  The  prant  of  limited  quantitites  of  trees,  new  or  improved 

strains  of  grass  seed,  and  other  plant  materials  which 
serve  to  control  erosion  and  also  have  economic  value. 

5.  In  the  l/ifestern  States,  streamflow  forecasts  —  developed  from 
snow  surveys  —  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  efficient  seasonal 
utilization  of  water  available  for  irrigation  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  . 

In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  limited  assistance 
is  also  given  to  farmers  and  ranchers  outside  conservation  districts. 
This  assistance  develops  a  better  understanding  locally  of  erosion  and 
land-use  problems  and  encourages  more  widestread  adoption  of  conserva¬ 
tion  farming  methods. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

1,  Soil  and  Yfater  Conservation  in  Conservation  Districts  and  in 

Cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State  Agencies 

Rate  of  Or^janization  of  Conservation  Districts 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  16cal  farmers  and  ranchers  organized  I3I 
additional  conservation  districts,  with  an  area  of  65,000,000  acres. 

The  48  States  and  the  Territorial  Possessions'  all  of  which  have  en¬ 
acted  soil"  conservation  districts  legislation,  as  of  June  30,  1949, 
had  organized  a  total  of  2,164  conservation  districts,  comprising 
well  over  a  billion  acres.  It  is  anticipated  that  150  additional 
districts  will  be  organized  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1950  s-nd  1951» 

Approximately  78  percent  of  the  total  farms'  in  the  nation  are  now 
within  the  boundaries  of  organized  conservation  districts.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  increase  to  84  percent  by  June  30,  1950  and 
to  90  percent  by  Jme  30,  1951. 

The  attached  map  shows  the  conservation  districts  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  of  July  1,  1949. 


Number  of  Farms  and  Acreage  in  Conservation  Districts 


Date 

Number  of 
Districts 
Organized 

Total  Acres 
in  Organized 
Districts 

Approximate 
Acres 
in  Farms  ' 

Number  of 
Farms  in 
Districts 

Actual  ■ 

June  30,  1948 

Average  per  district 

2,033 

1,114,003,268 

547,960 

750,578,230 

369,202 

4,463,374 

2,195 

June  30,  1949 

Average  per  district 

2,164  ■ 

1,178,763,17*2 

544,715 

795,859,825 

367,772 

4,571,693 

2,113 

Estimated 

June  30,  1950 

Average  per  district 

2,314 

1,260,500,000 

544,728 

851,000,000 

367,761 

4,900,000 

2,125 

June  30,  1951 

Average  per  district 

2,464 

1,342,300,000 

544,765 

906,000,000 

367,695 

5,200,000 

2,125 

Conservation  Education  in  Cooperation  with  Extension  Service 

Forty-eight  ."extension*'  soil  conservationists  (45  .are  cooperatively  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Extension  Service)  and 
other  State  and  County  extension  workers  devoted  91,882  days  to  soil 
conservation  educational  work  in  2,965  counties  during  the  calendar 
year  1948. 


c 
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Extension  soil  conservationists  have  assisted  in  developing  educational 
material  to  be  placed  in  schools  for  use  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  typical  example  of  this  is  the  booklet.  ’’This  is  our  Soil”,  prepared 
in  Illinois.  Informatively  and  simply  written  and  containing  many  ac¬ 
tivities  which  can  easily  be  carried  out  by  school  children,  this  booklet 
is  being  issued  to  all  public  schools  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction.  Extension  Soil  Conservationists  have  cooperated  with  col¬ 
leges  in  setting  up  teacher  training  courses  v/hich  are  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in, soil  conservation  in  both  the  classroom  and  the  field. 

The  training  of  4-H  Club  members  in  soil  conservation  has  increased 
from  86,200  in  1945  to  161,109  in  1948.  To  intensify  training  of  these 
future  agriculturists  of  America,  additional  expansion  of  soil  conser¬ 
vation  4-H  work  is  planned  for  1950. 

National  Interest  in  Conservation 

of  Land  and  Water  Resources 

The  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  and  proper  land  use  are  of 
vital  importance  to  all  people  of  the  nation.  Farmers ,  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,  civic  organizations, business  and  professional  men,  educators,  and 
others  have  recegnized  this  need  and  have  demonstrated  their  interest  in 

furthering  the  conservation  program  by  sponsoring  many  local.  State  and 
National  soil  conservation  contests  and  hundreds  of  conservation  field 
days.  St ''me,  of  the  major  events  of  this  type,  held  during  the  past  year 
v;ere  the  following:,  ,  . 

1.  The  Maryland  Field  Day  was  held, on  the  Thrasher  farm  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland.  About  40,000 . people  from  sixteen  States  and 
representatives  of  fifteen  foreign  countries  watched  this  transforma¬ 
tion  of  a  200-year  old  farm  from  an  old— type,  wasteful  straight  row 
operation  to,  a  modern  soil  and  moisture,  saying, fertility  conserving 
system  of  farming. 

2.  In  the  State,  of  Jowa; over  200,000  people  participated  in  21  field  days, 
chief  of,- which  was  the  ’’Plowing  Contest  and  Soil  Conservation  Field 
Day”  at  Dexter,  Iowa  which  v/as  sponsored  by  a  large  radio  station  and 
drew  an  approximate  attendance  of  100,000. 

3.  Kentucky’s  Governor  proclaimed  Soil  Conservation  Month  during  which  the 
Kentucky  Soil  Conservation  Caravan  held  field  days  in  twelve  counties 
with  a  total  attendance  of , 40,000  people, 

4.  A  large  tire  and  rubber  company  sponsored  a  contest  in  eight  States  in 
which  the  best  conservation  farmers  and  the  most  active  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  district  governing  bodies  in  each  State  v/ere  awarded  prizes. 

Another  tire  company  has  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  sponsored  a 

4-H  Club  soil  conservation  project  in  v/hich  42,528  members  were  enrolled 

5.  Several  prominent  newspapers  throughc>ut  the  country  sponsored  contests 
between  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers,  based  on  the  rate  at  which  they 
applied  needed  conservation  practices  to  the  land,  which  encouraged 
greater  activity  in  soil  and  water  conservation. 
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Conservation  Needs  Survey 

A  survey  of  the  conservation  needs  of  all  lands  in  the  nation  was 
initiated  in  the-  fall  of  1948  to.  collect  information  on  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  conservation  practices  needed  in  each  locality.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develop  a  time  schedule  for  applying  these  practices  soon 
enou;rh  to  prevent  serious  permanent  dama.q:e  to  the  land.  This  survey 
is  a  refinement  of  the  preliminary  conservation  timetable  study  con¬ 
cluded  in  1948.  Land  capabilities  (based  on  kind  of  soil,  percent 
of  slope,  decree  of  erosion,  an.'l  land  use)  supply  much  of  the  basic  data 
for  the  estimates  of  both  of  these  surveys.  Therefore,  as  soil  conser¬ 
vation  surx^eys'are  completed  on  additional  acreages  this  information 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  further  refinement  or  revision  of  the 
data  compiled  from  the  above  surveys. 


Gons.ervation  Surveys,  Planning:,  and  Treatment 
Accomplishments 


■  Actual 

Cumulative 

Estimated 

Type  of  Work 

Unit 

1949 

to  6/30/49 

1950 

1951 

Conservation  surveys  . . 

Acres 

25,792,333 

304,261,676 

30,000,^000 

34,000,000 

Individual  farm  and 

ranch  plans  . 

No. 

114,892 

668,322 

128,00(3 

135,000 

Farm  and, ranch 

planning. . 

Acres 

32,283,595 

184,907,398 

36,000,000 

38,000,000 

Conservation 

treatment  . 

Acres 

22,115,560 

101,619,725 

24,500,000 

26,000,00^ 

Speeding  Uo  Land  Treatment 


In  an  effort  to  accelerate  the  application  of  conservation  treatment,  a 
study  is  being  initiated  to  determine  the  factors  that  contribute  to  sat¬ 
isfactory  progress  or  lack  of  pro':'ress  in  soil  conservation  districts  be¬ 
ing  assisted  by  the  Service.  Detailed  field  inspections  and  analysis 
of  conservation  accomplishments  will  be  made  in  individual  conservation 
districts.  It  is  anticipated,  as  a  result  of  such  analysis  that  standards 
Can  be  developed  for  use  as  a  measure  of ; satisfactory  progress  and  pro¬ 
cedures  can  be  recommended  for  increasing  the  rate  and.,  amount  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  applied  to  the  land. 
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■  ■  ■  •  -  ■  ,  ‘  Activity  Throu?:h  Natural  NeiiThborhood  Groups 

The 'Soil  Conservation  Service  has  developed  procedures  and  techniques 
for  identifying  local  natural  neighborhood  groups  and  their  leaders. 

These;.  Siiiall  ’’natural”  groups  of 'faf-mers,  which  are  informally  and  un¬ 
consciously  organized  and  vary  ih'  size'  from  two  to  twenty  families, 
visit  together,  have  similar  interests,  and  help  each  other  in  attain¬ 
ing  their  common  objectives.  Identifying  and  working  with  these  groups 
through  their  leader,  holds  promise  of  materially  increasing  the  rate  of 

application  of  conservation  on  the  land,  and -off ers  greater  assurance  that 

the  work  will  be  maintained.  Work  unit  personnel  are  being  trained  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  the  procedure  of  ideri£ifying .and  working  with  nat-^ 
ural  neighborhood  groups^  The  natural  leaders .fb  whom  neighbors  look 
for  advice  are  being  trained  to  become  conservation  leaders  in  their 
neighborhoods . 

An  example  of  the  increased  conservation  attained  by  these  natural  neighbor¬ 
hood  groups  is  indicated  in  the  following  abcomplishments  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Work  Unit  in  Texas.  This  work ’unit  started  Y/ith  the  ’’neighborhood 
group”  approach  in  February  of  1947.  t 


;  Items  Compared 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1. 

No,  of  farm  plans  prepared’ 

:  66 

73 

104 

2.  - 

Acres  in  plans 

.  14,875 

20,845 

33,282 

3. 

Man-years  of  assistance 

6.8 

4.0 

4.0 

4. 

Treatment  points  per  man-  : 

■  year  (relative  measure  of 
accomplishments  in  the  ap- 
•  plication  .of  conservation 

'  ■ 

practices) 

*  650 

1,169 

1,287 

It  isrnot  anticipated  that  such  increased  accomplishments  are  possible 
everywhere,  immediately,  .but  the  natural  ’.’neighborhood  group”  approach  en¬ 
hances  the  understanding  and  desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  farm  the 
’’conservation  way”,  thus'' assuring  a  high  quality  of  work  and  effective 
maintenance  of  conservation  practices; 


;  ”Group”Drainage  and  Irrigation  Jobs 

The  construction  or  renovation rof  small  drainage  and  irrigation  facili¬ 
ties  generally. involves , several  farms;  The ■ operating  efficiency  of  these 
facilities  and  securing  of  maximum  benefits  to  the  farm  lands  involved 
is  dependent  on  cooperation,  proper  planning,  and  installation  of  neces¬ 
sary  contrgl  measures  by  all  of  the  farmers- or • ranchers  concerned.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year:  1,049  ’’groupM  drainage  .jobs  were  completed.  These  in¬ 
volved  all. or  part  of  3.938  farms  and: benefited  557.279  acres.  As  of 
December  31^  1948,  2,929  of  these  jobs  had  been  completed  at  an  average 
cost  of  $3»7,1  per;  acre  benefited.  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical 
assistance  has  amounted  to  9  percent  of  the  total  or  about  $0.34  per 
acre.  Farmers  cooperating  with  local  consemration  districts  paid  the 
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remaining  cost  of  construction.  During  1948,  152  group'*  irrigation 
.lobs  to  benefit  3.072  farms  were  also  completed  in  soil  conservation 

districts  ■v;ith  S6il  Conservation  Serviae  technical  assistance.  The 
total  cost  of  the  630  *’group”^  irrigation  jobs  completed  as  of  December 
31,  1948  (15,103  farms  and  713,671  acres'benefited)  was  $1,941,641« 

The  technical  assistance  in  planning. and "applying  the  irrigation 
measures  which  was  furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  amounted 
to  14  percent  of  this  total  or  (^0,38  per  acre. 

Land  Treatment  in  Conservation  Districts 

The  folloviring '  table  shows,  some  of  the  major  conservation  practices  that 
were  ajjplied  in  Conservation  Districts  with  the  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service: 


Applied  During 


Name  of  Prac'tice  ■ 

Unit 

Fiscal  Year 
1948 

Fiscal  Year 
1949 

Cumulative  to  i 
June  30,1949  y 

Contour  .farming  .......... 

1 

Acres 

3,183,501 

3,352,922 

19,250,228 

Cover  cropping  . 

Acres 

2,572,410 

2,614,797 

10,281,783 

Stubble  mulch  farming  *. . . . 

Acres 

6,302,316 

6,611,273 

'  28,130,713 

Strip  crcpping  . . 

Acres 

747,178 

692,995 

■  4,927,008 

Seeding  pasture  and 

range  . 

Acres 

1,811,417 

1,358,856 

5,194,438 

Woodland  improvement  . 

Acres 

2,178,428 

3,077,106 

10,354,564 

Tree  planting  . .  .■ 

Acres 

.86,643 

107,056 

526,590  ^ 

Farm  and  ranch  ponds  . 

Number 

'  30,388 

.31,206 

139,671 

Terraces  . 

Mies 

87,263 

96,621 

615,170 

Diversion  channels  . 

Miles 

4,883 

5,126 

20,462 

Farm  drainage  . 

Acres 

1,089,730 

1,103,412 

3,964,221 

Irrigation  land  ' 

preparation  . . . 

Acres 

217,673 

254,905 

848,096 

Improved  hvater  application 

Acres 

527,638 

562,667 

2,199,574 

Field  windbreaks  . .  . 

Miles 

1,374 

1,268 

6,959 

iJ  These  data  are  for  first-time  application  only  and  do  not  include 
duplication  of  acreage  for  reapplication  or  maintenance  of  those 
same  practices  year  after  year. 
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»Soil  Conservation  Operations^*  Costs  and  Accomplishments 


Item 

Obligations 

Accomplishments 

Cost  per 
Acre 

Fiscal  Year  1949 

Conservation  surveys  . .  . 

Farm  and  ranch  conservation 

$3,064,600 

25,792,333  Ac. 

$0.12 

planning  . . . . 

13,871,820 

32,283,595  Ac. 

0.43 

Conservation  treatment  . . . 

Improvement  and  maintenance  of 
program  on  farms  and  ranches.. 

Total  obligations  . 

27,611,310 

2,037,057 

46,584,787 

22,115,560  Ac. 

1.25 

Fiscal  Year  1950  (Estimated) 

Conservation  surveys  . 

Farm  and  ranch  conservation 

3,377,000 

30,000,000  Ac. 

0.11 

planning  . 

15,116,000 

36,000,000  Ac. 

0.42 

Conservation  treatment  . 

Improvement  and  maintenance  of 
program  on  farms  and  ranches 

Total  obligations  . 

30,029,000 

2,050,300 

50,572,300 

24,500,000  Ac. 

1.22 

Fiscal  Year  1951  (Estimated.) 

Conservation  surveys  . 

Farm  and  ranch  conservation 

3,377,000 

34,000,000  Ac. 

0.10 

planning  . . . . . ’ . . 

15,116,000 

38,000,000  Ac. 

0.40 

Conseraration  treatment  . 

Improvement  and  maintenance,  of 
program  on  farms  and  ranches.. 

Total  obligations  . 

30,029,000 

2,050,300 

50,572,300 

26,000,000  Ac. 

1.16 

Snoir  surveys,  designed  to  forecast  water  supplies  for  irrigation  use,  are 
being  carried  out  in  12  Western  States,  flunoff  forecasts  have  also  been 
found  to  be  extremely  useful  to  power  companies,  municipalities,  mining 
and  lumbering  interests,  flood  control  districts  and  others  concerned 
with  planning  or  administering  use  of  water  resources.  During  1948  ap¬ 
proximately  75  ne?/  snow  courses  V7ere  established  and  measurements  were 
made  on  a  total  of  800  courses.  Obligations  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  making  snow  surveys  in  1949  (does  not  include  research  cost 
of  4^10,945),  amounted  to  ^77,108.  Contributions  by  co operators  amounted 
to  $66,627,  of  which  $30,207  was  cash  and  $36,420  in  services. 
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2 ,  Operation  of  Conservation  Nurseries  for  the  Furnishing  of  Plants  for 

Use  in  Soil  and  Yfater  Conservation  Q>-)erations 

Sources  of  Supply  of  Plant  Material 

Huge  quantities  of • grass  and  legume  seeds,  trees,  and  other  plant  materi¬ 
als  are  needed  by  farmers  and  ranchers  in  carrying  out  the  programs  of 
conservation  districts.  Most  of  the  material  now  available  is  produced 
by- private  operators  such  as  farmers,  ranchers,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen. 
The  -Service  encourages  private  enterprise  to-  increase  production  of  this 
matei'ial  by  giving-  technical  assistance  and,  '  in  some  cases,  by  providing 
small  amounts  of  seed  of  uncommon  strains- or  varieties- for  increase.  The 
Service  also  renders  assistance  to  cooperators  in  the  use  of  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  harvesting  of  grass  and  legume  seed  from,  areas  of  native  or 
other  grass  stands.  State  operated-  nurseries  have  increased  in  number 
and  capacity  and  have  doubled  their  production  in  the  past  tv^o  years. 

In- Nebraska  and  Kansas,  commercial  nurse-rs^nen  working  with  conservation 
district  governing  boards  have  provided  a  million  plants  for  sale  to 
cooperators  for  use  in  soil  conservation,  flood  control  and  windbreak 
plantings.  In  some  States  soil  conservation  districts  are  operating 
their-  own  nurseries  with  technical  assis-tance  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Despite  these  efforts,  -  production  of  trees  and  shrubs  still 
fall- far  short  of  the  d-emand.  -  ■  .  ■ 

•  plant  Materials  for  -Grant  to  Conservation  Districts 


The  folloivin?  table  shows  the  plant  materials  produced  in  and  collected 
or  purchased  by  Service  nurseries  for- -grant  to  conservation  districts: 


1950 

1951 

Item 

1949 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants  (no.) 

28,000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

Grass  and  legume  seeds  (lbs.)  - 

■  -1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Bringing  Into  Use  New  and  Better  Conservation  Plant  Materials 


Through  its  observational  Y/ork,  the  Service  nurseries  locate,  assemble,  in¬ 
crease,  and  distribute  plants  or  seeds  of  grasses,  elgumes  and  other  plants 
believed  useful  for  conservation  planting  purposes.  It  provides  for  ini¬ 
tial  evaluation  and  increase  of  potentially  valuable  soil  conservation 
plants  and  develops  appropriate  propagation  practices  for  difficult  varie¬ 
ties.  This  program  also  serves  as  a  medium  for  exchange  of  foreign  and 
domestic  seed  and  technical  information  useful  in  the  propagation  and  uti¬ 
lization  of  -iraproved  materials  for  soil  conservation,  Nev/  and  uncommon 
strains  of  plant  materials'  can  thus  be  introduced  into  more  extensive  use 

for  conservation  purposes.  For  example,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Region,  two 
strains  of  new  and  improved  plants  have  been  released.  One  of  these  is 
Cucamonga  Brome,  a  new  self -seeding,  annual  grass  especially  adapted  for 
the  control  of  wind  erosion  in  vineyards  In  Southern  California,  the  other 
Cascade,  a  strain  of  Birdsfoot  trefoil  which  is  particularly  adapted  for 
hay  and  pasture  seeding  in  Vi/estern  Washington  and  Oregon. 
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(c)  Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Submarginal  Land 


Apnropriation  Act,  195^  .  *  $1,225»000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  .  3Q 1 100 

Base  for  1951  . . .  1,255,100 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  .  1,893,100 

Increase  . . . . .  f  ^3^  ,000 


SUMMAEY  OE  INCREASES,  I95I 


For  construction  of  a  "barrier  structure  to  prevent  further 
serious  erosion  on  the  San  Simon  Valley  Land  Utilization 

Project,  Arizona  (non-recurring) .  f75»175 

For  replacement  of  the  Greenleaf  Lake  spillway  on  the 
Cookson  Hills  Land' Utilization  Project,  Oklahoma  . 

( non-recurring)  * .  . . . . . .  /•265  ,000 

To  revegetate  and  otherwise  improve  undeveloped  project 

lands  to  remove  them  from  erosion  hazards  . . .  /231,875 

To  make  "boundary  surveys  oh  project  lands  in  custody  of  the 

Forest  Service'" . . . .  /•  51»250 

To  place  on  a  full  year  "basis  in  1951*  adjustments  under 
P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950  . . . .  /  l4,l00 


PHOJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase 

Project 

1949 

1950 

( estimated) 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1951 

( estimated) 

1.  Land  development 

2.  Management  of 

land  anci  facili¬ 
ties  . 

,  $437,625 

695,430 

$527,200 

727,900 

■  /$5.200 

/  8,900 

7$572, 050(1) 

$1,104,450 

736,300 

51.250 

03,402/ 

Allotted  to  Forest 
Service  .  . 

/5I. 250(2) 

/_79,202/ 

Total  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs,  Pu"b- 
lic  Law  420  . 

-] 

6,934 

/30,10^/ 

L+l4,l0^ 

Uno"bligated  "balance 

Total  availa"ble.. 

1,189,929 

1,255,100 

714,100(3) 

/623,900 

1,293,100 

Transfer  from 
"Printing  and 
"binding,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  . . . 

-989 

Anticipated  pay  ad¬ 
justment  supple¬ 
mental  . 

-30,100 

Total  appro¬ 
priation  or 
est imate . 

1,189,000 

1,225,000 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $63^,000  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $572>050  under  the  pro,ject  "Land  development,”  com¬ 
posed  of; 

(a)  A  non-recurring  increase  of  $75 >175  Tor  construction  of  a  harrier 

structure  in  the  gullied  area  of  the  San  Simon  Valley  Land  Utilization 

Project,  Arizona 

Need  for  Increase;  600  acres  of  G-overnment-owned  productive  meadow- 
lands  on  the  San  Simon  project  as  well  as  additional  private  land 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  valley  are  being  seriously  damaged  by 
gully  erosion.  The  main  gully  and  its  fingers  are  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing  up  the  valley,  leaving  the  land  valueless,  impassable  and 
subject  to  more  extensive  erosion.  The  area  which  is  left  devoid 
of  vegetation  is  providing  an  enormous  source  of  silt  for  the  G-ila 
River,  which  eventually  deposits  the  sediment  in  the  San  Carlos 
irrigation  reservoir.  •  Plans  for  a  control  structure,  to  be  erected 
at  the  terminal  of  the  main  gully  and  its  arteries,  were  completed 
in  1946  but  inadeciuacy  of  funds  has  prevented  its  construction. 

This  barrier  structure  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the  overfalls 
on  the  gullied  areas,  and  assist  in  the  prevention  of  sediment 
deposition  in  the  San  Carlos  irrigation  reservoir. 

Plan  of  Work;  Detailed  layout  surveys  of  the  structure  on  the  San 
Simon  project  and  the  necessary  supervision  and  inspection  of  con¬ 
struction  will  be  done  by  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians. 
Actual  construction  work  will  be  performed  under  contract. 

(b)  A  non-recurring  increase  of  $263,000  for  replacement  of  the 

G-reenleaf  lake  spillway  located  on  the  Cookson  Hills  Land  Utiliza¬ 

tion  Projec  t 


Need  for  Increase;  The  dam  and  spillway  on  Greenleaf  Lake,  which  was 
constructed  with  funds  made  available  through  the  Federal  works  re¬ 
lief  programs,  lacks  adequate  discharge  capacity  and  sufficient  means 
to  provide  temporary  flood  storage.  In  the  past  few  years  the  spill¬ 
way  apron  has  settled,  seepage  has  undermined  the  lower  one-third 
of  the  anron  and  erosion  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  spill¬ 
way  will  be  further  damaged  even  under  normal  runoff  conditions.  A 
major  storm  could  result  in  undermining  the  spillway  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  be  destroyed.  This  would  cause  also  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  dam  and  thereby  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  $335»OOG) 

(in  addition  to  rebuilding  the  spillway)  for  replacement  of  the 
existing  fill  and  the  concrete  "draw  down''  conduit  used  for  lowering 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  in  order  to  provide  flood  storage.  If 
the  dam  should  be  destroyed,  an  existing  highway  and  railroad  down¬ 
stream  would  be  endangered  and  some  farmland  adjacent  to  the  present 
watercourse  would  be  inundated.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  Govern¬ 
ment  investment  and  revenue  from  recreational  facilities,  the 
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adjacent  area,  which  the  Oklahoma  College  o'f  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Arts  has  secured,  would  be  without  a  source  of  water 
supply.' 

Plan  of  Work;  Construction  of  the  new  spillway  would  be  performed 
under  contract  and  the  necessary  engineering  supervision  would  be 
furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

(c)  Increase  of  $231,875  for  revegetation  and  development  of  idle  and 

un-product ive  Co vernment -owned  lands 

Need  for  Increase:  A-puroximately  175»C)00  acres  of  submarginal  land, 
acquired  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  j^arm  Tenant  Act,  is 
in  serious  need  of  revegetation  and  conservation  development  in  order 
to  remove  them  from  the  hazards  of  wind,  and  water  erosion  and  return 
them  to  production  and  use  by  local  farmers  and  ranchers.  Delay 
in  establishing  a  good  grass  cover  on  these  lands  accentuates  their 
susceptibility  to  erosion  and  permits  the  invasion  of  undesirable 
weeds  and  brush  which  increases  the  ultimate  cost  of  development. 

It  also  defers  still  further  the  time  when  small  land-owners  and 
operators  adjacent  to  the  project  areas  can  use  these  lands  for 
grazing  purposes  to  produce  badly  needed,  supplemental  income,  and 
prevents  the  realization  of  ad.ditional  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  to  the  counties  in  which  the  land  is  located. 

Plan  of  Work;  Work  involved  in  revegetating  areas  on  Land.  Utilization 
projects  is  dependent  to  some  extent  on  climatic  conditions,  soil 
types,  existing  vegetation  and  past  cultural  treatment.  In  the 
Great  Plains  and  western  areas,  brush  removal  is  frequently  neces¬ 
sary  but  only  a  minimum  amount  of  soil  preparation  is  needed.  In 
the  dust  bowl  area,  some  soil  stabilization  work  must  be  done,  idiile 
the  humid  areas  require  the  application  of  lime  and  fertilizer  as 
well  as  extensive  seed  bed.  preparation.  As  areas  are  developed, 
fences  and  livestock  watering  facilities  will  be  constructed  in 
order  to  permit  use  of  the  lands  for  grazing  by  local  livestock 
owners.  The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  amounts  of  the 
major  tyues  of  work  that  would  be  accomplished  with  the  increase 
requested.; 


Type  of  Work  Amount  of  Work 

Seeding  range  and  pasture  .  29.000  acres 

Seed,  bed  preparation  .  4,U00  acres 

Liming  .  400  acres 

Fertilizing  .  1.500  acres 

Mowing  and  brushing  .  4,300  acres 

Fencing  .  I5O  miles 

Stock  water  sources  . .  3O  unit  s 
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( 2 )  An  increase  of  $51^6^0  under  the  project  "Management  of  Lan<^.  and 

Facilities”  for  making  "boundary  surveys  on  Land  Utilizatdon  projects . 

Heed  for  Increase;  The  Forest  Service  is  acting  as  custodian  for  30 
land  utilization  areas  located  in  16  States.  These  areas  are  being 
managed  by  various  State  agencies  and  involve  4S6 ,S65  acres .  In 
many  of  these  areas  boundary  lines  have  never  been  surveyed,  or  the 
early  s\arveys  were  inaccurate.  Flaws  are  also  anpearing  in  the 
titles  to  many  of  these  properties.  Questions  as  to  ownership  of 
lan^  which  presumably  rests  mth  the  Federal  Government  are  con¬ 
stantly  arising.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  settle  the  more  complex 
of  these  disputes  without  actual  field  surveys  and  title  work. 
Meanwhile  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  Government's  interest 
against  trespass,  sometimes  involving  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

For  the  past  7  oi"  8  years  every  -oossible  effort  has  been  made  to 
solve  these  problems  with  part-time  help  of  available  personnel. 

All  cases  that  can  be  handled  in  this  way  have  been  settled.  For 
the  rem.aining  an(^  generally  more  complex  cases,  a  resurvey  and 
•title  review  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  States  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  .management  of  the  lands  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  entire  increase  of  $51*850  would  be  used  on  actual 
field  surveys  and  marking  of  boundary  lines  on  the  gro\ind  and  for 
essential  related  title  correction. 

(3)  Increase  of  $lU,10Q  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  adjust¬ 

ments  under  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  1950 » 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Ac ti vi ti es'j.  ‘ 

^  land  Areas-  Administered  j.-.  ■ 

Under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant.  Act, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  administer p  74  separate  pro.ject  areas 

which  cover  6, 950*000  acres  in  31 -State s»  In  addition,  it  ^c^nister's 
the  leases  on  33  othe-r  areas  covering  362,749  acres  -which,  are 'managed  , 
iiy  State  agencies*  During  the  pe-riod  1938  ta  1942  the  Qavemment  acquir¬ 
ed  lands  which  had  been  in  cultivation  but  which  were  submarginal  or  un¬ 
suitable  for  cultivation  because  of  location,  natural  infertility,  loss 
of  productivity  through  misuse,  or  .other  physical  factors*  These  lands 
are  being  treated  according  to  their  use^capabl^^ty,^dnd  needs  in  Order 
to  ^prevent 'fAr-tiier  damage,  achieve  ppopor  .  land  11^0, -and  improve  the  agri¬ 
cultural  ecohomy  of  .  the  communities  affected,  ■  ,  Also  included  in  the  work 
carried  on  -under  this  appropriation  item  is  the  set-tlement  of  certain 
-boundary-dispute  claims  on  the  Sebastian-Martin  Grant  Lands  in  New  Mexico, 

.  •.,*  .  -  Land  Development 

.  Appi*oximately  600,0QO  acres  pf  the  land  administered  by  the  Service  are 
adap-ted.  -jbo  ' forestry., development  and  management,  6,300,000  acres  are 
.-best'  suited  for  grazing:  purposes  and  the- r  ^binder  is  suitable  for  .  .. 
'•cropping,  •■wildlife,  .rqcreatipn  arid  miscellaneous  uses.  Development 
/■work;  consists  of  applying  erpsion  control  measures,  establishing  vege¬ 
tative  Cover  :on  abandoned  c^pp  land,  impro'^ng  and  seeding  land  -which 
_  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  'developing  wells,  springs  and  other 
stock  water  facilities,;  fenci.ng  pasture  land’s,  tree  planting,  construc-t- 
ing  roads,  firebreaks,  trails,  lookout  towers,  telephone  lines,  and 
buildings,  and:  occasionally  the  developmen-t  of  recreation  facilities* 

Much-  of  the  land  area ; has  been  developed  and  is  t^ing  used  by  local  - 
farmers  and  ranchers,  thereby  enabling  them 'to ’’s'hift  -to  a  more  sound 
land-use  program^  on  their  ow<n  land  a  nd  also'  proctice  supplemental  in¬ 
come,  _  .  ■  — 

'  j  --  .Management .  of  ;  -Land  and  Faci  lit  ie  s 

The  managemjent,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  approximately  sev.^  mil¬ 

lion  acres  of  land  requires  repairs  and  upkeep  of  .fences,  s-to-ck" water 
facilities,  telephone  lines,,  buildings,  etc,,  handling  of  pemits  for 
use  of  the  land  for  grazing,  haying,,  cropping  and  timber  harvesting, 
and  patrolling  of  fire  lanes  and  fire  fighting*,  'Recreational  facilities 
are  handled' through  concessionaires^  contracts.  There  has  been  no  land 
purchase  since  1942  but  exchanges  of  .Goverpment-o-wned  land  for  private 
^  land  are  _being  made. jf  whe^’e  such  transactions' -will  round  out  economic 
■operating  units  fo.r  b'oth.  the  Government  and  priva-6e‘-‘cw.ners,  ‘ 

.  Revenue  from  the  .'use  of  lands  administered. , by '€he^'■Sb ft  C^bnse’r'vation  , 

Service  amounted  -bo  nearXy-;a  million  dollars -in^he  calendar  yeaf  1948, 

25  percent  of  ., -which  was  paid  to  the  counties;  in  -which  the.  lands  are. 

vlocate<i^ 'to;  be  used  for  school  and  road  pur  poses/,  and  \75 'por  cent  -\^ich 
was  paid  into  the  Treas-u^  as  miscellaneous  receipt Si-^  *,*  *■,  /. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress:- 

Current  Accomplishments  and  Workload  ^  ^ 

While  good  progress  has  heen  made  in  developing  lands  acquired^  much  work 
remains  to  be  done..  Efforts ,.are  being  concentrated  on  types  of  develoi>- 
ment  work  -which  will  properly  protect  the  land,  provide  maximum  benefits 
from  their  use  by  local,  people,  and  bring  maximu^  cash  returns  oh  the 
Government’s  investment*  Although  early; completion  of  the  remaining  -  de¬ 
velopment,  work  is  the  primary- objective,  provision  must  be  made  annually 
to  edrry  out  an  adequate,  maintenance  hnd  management  program  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  work  already  done*  ''  ■  , 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  dmount  of  some  of  the  mor'e  impoftot 
items  Sf  development  -vjork  completed  during  the  ■  period.  January  !,  ■  1948  to 
June  30..,  1949,  estimated' amount  s'  foh' fiscal  years  1950.  and  1951,  and  the 
estimated' balance  remaining  to*  be,  done  after  June' 30 1951 1  ■  '  • 


Type  of  Work 


Unit^ 


Actual 
-1/1/48  to 

6/30/49 


Estimated 


F*Y.  •  FcYo 
1950  •  1951 


Balance 

to 

Complete 


Seeding '  range'-'and  'pasture 

Seed  bed 'preparation 

Liming  ' '  '  ;  . 

Fertilizing 

Mowing ■ and  brushing 

Fencing  -  '  - 

Stodk  water  source  ■ 

Tree  plantingi.'.  r  ..  ..  .  .• 


Roads 'and  trails  . 

Administrative  buildings 


I  acre  s 
i  acres' 
•  acres 
:  . acre S' 
;  acres 
:  miles 
:  no  / 

:  acres 
miles 
:  mile  s 
i  no  * 


.67,033 
17,224 
988 
4,429 
11,510 
l,103i  •: 
,  212  , 
4,575 
.139 
.  84 
'  ■  .8 


40,000 
14,000  ^ 
1,000 
2.,80G 

^,500, 

.  600 

',.100" 

4,00Gi 

''150 

'•  40 

/■  ^  5" 


69,000 

18,400 
.  1,'400 
j  4,300 
10,800 
750 
'  130 

4,000 

■  150 

-.40 

: ■  ,  •■5- 


:  106,704 

82,488 
25,881 
29,108 
19,071 
>  767 
:  346 
64,141 

'  334 
'  211 
-  66 


Use  of  Pro  ject- Lands  and.  Facilities 

Project  lands  and  facilities,  are  made  available  to  local  farmers  and  ranch¬ 
ers  at  equitable  rates  under  specific  use  conditions*  During  the  calendar 
year  1948,  7j’719  use  permits  were  issued  to  local  farmers  and  ranchers* 

The 'following  -jiable  shows;  the  '  fdiir  major  uses.^pf .-.the  land  in  the  calendar 
years  1947  and, '194.8::  '  -  di' 


’  ■  -  C  al  endar  Year  * 

..  i  ■  •'  ..  :.and  Use  /  " 

.  * 

'  Number  of  ,  * 

Operators  Using  • 

'  V-  '  ■ 

Acres'  Usee 

:ri9^ 

• 

■•yi.  .  ■  •.•...vU.l 

; 

GPSlZin^  Oft*  e 

• 

' « 

"'•■"  6,092 

6,436,135. 

Haying  *  •  .»»••.•  *  *,* 

A 

• 

'  "551 

.r~- 

^Croppimi^  r* -c.  • 

f-.# 

.  415  : 

22,147 

Woodlbid  -  producti'on  o' .' 

-•*  . 

-  *■  "i. 

VI  - '  ‘  890 

‘V  ’  ’ 

;"r  .1948  '  'i  / 

'  •  . 

;'U- 

•  f-j  i  '  • 

i'.  '  ^ 

Grcizin^  0  9#  •  •  •  f.9  •  •  •  >  rf. *,•  0 

/-• 

;5,975,.„i  * 

.6,454/355 

Haying  *  *  <  *  »..•  •.♦  •-.a!,* 

^  ■-575  . 

'0  .:  - 

Cropping  ,4  •  •  0  •  •  •  • 

.« 

433  ■ 

25,850,. 

Woodland  production 

• 

• 

736 

s  -Unit  Measur.e  of 


20,834  tons 


1'  4^,9,33Q_ftons 

j‘<:  ! 

^26,657,864  bd*ft. 
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Revenue  Received  from  Use  of  Projects 

The  income  from  lands  administered  by  the  Service  amounted  to  $995>793 
for  the  calendar  year  1948»  Of  this  amount  2  5  percent  or  approximate- 
$248^948  was  paid,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  the  counties  in  which  the 
lands  were  located*  The  following  table  shows  the  types  of  revenue  and 
the  amount  received  for  each,  for  the  calendar  years  1947  and  1948: 


Calendar  Year  Receipts 

Type  of  Revenue 

1947 

1948 

Grazing  . . . . . 

$469,801 

$684,995 

Haying . . . 

13,660 

17,567 

Cropping  . . . . 

54,285 

68,591 

Buildi ng  occupancy  . . 

,:3,883 

4,166 

Recreation  . . . . . 

■  23,835 

26,056 

l/Iineral  royalties  . . 

13,524 

17,170 

Easements  . . . . 

1,432 

692 

Forest  products  ................ 

238,144 

166,872 

Salvaged  improvements 

Sale  of  seed  .............. 

10,158 

2,449 

2,880 

4,355 

Unclassified  . . . 

5.034 

Total . . . . . . 

833.756 

995,793 

It  is  estimated  that  revenue  from  these  projects  will  amount  to  $900,000 
for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1949  and  1950*  Payments  to  counties  in 
lieu  of  taxes  would  amount  to  $225,000  each  year. 

Private  Land  Exchanges 

General  land  purchases  under  the  Land  Utilization  program  were  discon¬ 
tinued  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1942*  No  new  land  purchases  are 
contemplated  during  either  of  the  fiscal  years  1950  or  1951,  However, 
applications  continue  to  be  received  for  the  exchange  of  private  lands 
for  Govemmen1>-owned  lands.  The  following  table  shows  the  status  of 
land  exchange  work : 


Item 

Federal  Land 
Released 

Private  Land 
Acquired 

Cases 

Tracts  : 

Acres 

Tracts 

Acres 

Applications  received  1949 

75 

195  r 

42,228 

170 

63,838 

Applications  completed  1949 

44 

94  ! 

27,321 

92 

29,481 

Applications  pending 

July  1,  1949 

109 

257  t 

54,284 

: 

237  :  86,798 

• 
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Transfers  of  Federal  Land  between  Departments 

Both  the  Departraent  of  Agriculture  and  the 'Department  of  the  Interior 
have  had  responsibility  for  administering  Federal  lands  that  were  inter¬ 
mingled  and  TAtiich  caused  a  great  number  of  administrative  problemso 
Many  of  these  problems  have  now  been  eliminated  by  the  issuance  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  No*  10^046^  dated  March  24,  1949,  which  transferred  lands 
between  the  two  agencies  so  as  to  give  each  the  most  cbntiguous  area 
possibles  ' 


Sebastian  Martin  Boundary  Dispute  Claims 

Settlement  of  claims  to  certain  so-called  Sebastian  Martin  Grant  lands, 
now  a  part  of  the  Grant  Lands  Land  Utilization  Project,  New  Mexico,  is 
also  included  in  the  ; work  authorized  to  be" 'Carried 'On  under  t-hi-s  appro¬ 
priation  itemr  Under  the  provisions  of  .Public  Law  179,'  •79th  Cong'ress 
(7  U.S.Co  1011,  note),  the  Secretary  of  .Agil culture  is  au-thorized  to 
settle  dispu'bed  claims  to  these  lands*  .Out  of  the  possible  75  claims 
that  may  develop,  a  total  of  27  parcels. iri'volving '146*26  acres  have 
been  returned  to  private  ownerships*  19  of 'the* ae 'parcels  involving 
about  73*66  acres  were  settled  during  the 'fiscdl  ye'ar  1949*  While  it 
is  impracticable  to  estimate  how  many  of  the 'claims "will  be  submitted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950  and  1951,  24  other-  parcels  are-: now  in 
process  of  determination  a  s  to  eligibility’for’retumi' '  • 
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Payments  Due  Counties  and  Refunds,  STipmarginal  Land  Program, 

Farm  Tenant  Act  (Permanent  Appropriation) 

This,  item  covers  obligations  for  the.  payment  to,  counties  of  25  percent 
of  the  net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year  from  the  use  of  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  the  refund  of  unearned  amounts 
received  for  the  use  of  such  lands,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Fam  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937,  as 
follows: 


Item 

••  Actual  i 

•  1949  J 

Estimated 

1950 

Estimated 

1951 

Payments  due  Counties  ••••••••• 

:  : 

$245,700 

$241,700 

Refunds  of  excess  payments 

1,800  :  1.800 

Total  . . . . 

:  : 

? S 

247,500 

243,500 
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(d)  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Projects 


Appropriation  Act,  1950 
Budget  estimate,  1951  •( 
Increase 


$  969,900 

i/969,900 


Note: 


Although  an  increased  appropriation  of  $969^900  is 
requested  for  this  item  in  1951,  it  is  estimated 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  only  $291,889  in  total 
funds  available  due  to  av.ailability  of  prior  year 
balances  of  $678,011  in  fiscal  year  1950, 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES.  1951 
(on-  an  Available  Fufids.  Basis.), 


To  accelerate  land  development  on  the  Buford-Trenton  project. 
North  Dakota  ($85,000) j  the  Eden  Valley,  project,.  Wyoming 
($211,390);  and  the  Angostura  project.  South  Dakota  ($6,034)* 
To  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951 ^  pay  adjustments  under 
P,L,  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 

year  195  0 .  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Decrease  due  to  anticipated  completion  of  work  in  1950  on  the 
Mancos  project,  Colorado  ($22,400),  the  Mirage  Flats  project, 
Nebraska  ($6,246)  and  the  Post  Falls  project,  Idaho  ($1,789) » 


/302,424 
/  19,900 
-  30,435 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase  or  decrease 

Project 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Land  development.. 

2.  Land  management, 
settlement  and 
technical  guidance 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs.  Public  Law 

429  ».»«»»»•»»..•.••» 

$204,007 

37,145 

[-  -] 

$628,011 

50,000 

[9,800] 

/$18,000 

/  1,900 

[/ 19,900]  . 

/$271,989 

(1) 

[-  -] 

^  918,000 

( 

51,900^ 

-1 19, 900] 

Total  obligations  , . 

2/0-,  15  2 

678,011 

/  19,900 
^(.2). 

/  271„989 

969,900 

1948  balance  available 
in  19/i9  .......'ji... 

-918,965 

/678,011 

-  198 

1949  balance  available 
i  n  1 Q  SO  . 

-678,011 

Transfer  in  1950  es¬ 
timates  from  "Print¬ 
ing  and  binding.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agri- 
culture" . . . 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimates. ..... 

— 

m 


-'m 


a/  Prior  year  funds  of  $678,011  available. 
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INCREASES, OR  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $291,889  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(1)  A  net  increase  of  $271.989  under  the  pro.ject  "Land,  development"  composed 

of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $302,424  to  accelerate  land  development  work  on  the 

Buford-Trenton  pro.ject,  North  Dakota  ($85^000);  the  Eden  Valley  pro  ject , 

Wyoming  (mj211,390);  the  -angostura  project,  South  Dakota  ($6,034)* 

Need  for  Increase:  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  the  development  of 
efficient  and  effective  irrigation  systems  for  farm  units  in  order  to 
insure  sound  land  and  water  use  and  provide  permanent  settlement  op¬ 
portunities  for  farm  families.  Developing  dry  farm  and  range  land  for 
irrigation  farming  requires  major  changes  in  the  farming  systems.  Land 
must  be  properly  prepared  before  irrigation  water  can  be  effectively 
applied.  This  work  requires  detailed  land  classification  and  topographic 
surveys,  clearing  brush  and  trees,  land  leveling,  and  constructing  farm 
ditches  and  drains  and  water  control  structures  and  reorganizing  and  sub¬ 
dividing  farm  units  to  fit  the  character  of  the  land.  Well  designed  and 
constructed  irrigation  systems  will  prevent  waste  of  soil  and  water  re¬ 
sources  and  permit  maximum  use  of  available  irrigation  water. 

The  increase  requested  for  the  Buford-Trenton  project  would  provide  for 
substantial  completion  in  1951  of  the  development  work  on  the  project 
and  would  enable  the  Service  to  proceed  with  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
farm  units.  The  increase  requested  for  the  Eden  Valley  project  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  enable  the  Service  to  proceed  with  development  work 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  132,  81st  Congress,  approved  June  28,  1949* 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  development  work  on  the  Eden  Valley  project 
will  be  completed  by  June  30,  1955»  The  increase' requested  for  the 
Angostura  project  will  enable  the  Service,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  337, 
81st  Congress,  approved  October  10,  1949,  to  continue  development  work 
in  1951  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  that  budgeted  for  1950.  It 
is  planned  that  development  work  on  the  Angostura  project  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  completed  in  1954* 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $30.435  which  is  due  to  the  anticipated  completion  of 

work  in  1950  on  the  Mancos  project,  Colorado  ($22,400).  the  Mirage  Flats 

project,  Nebraska  ($6,246)  and  the  Post  Falls  project,  Idaho  ($1,789). 

(2)  Increase  of  $19.900  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 

under  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950> 

LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  following  new  language  for  this  item: 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  functions  of  the  De¬ 

partment  under  the  Acts  of  May  10.  1939  (53  Stat.  685  ,  719),  October 
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14«  I9/1-O  (16  U,S.C,  590.7-2-10)3  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  June 
28,  1949  (Public  Law  132),  relating  to  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  water  conservation  and  utilization  projects,  includ¬ 
ing  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  0969 1 900 <  which  sum  shall  be  merged  with  the  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  said  De¬ 

partment  for  the  purposes  of  said  Acta 

Activities  under  this  program  have  been  financed  vdth  unobligated  balances  of 
funds  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1947  and  prior  years,  It  is  anticipated 
that  all  of  the  funds  remaining  available  for  obligation  as  of  July  1,  1949 
will  be  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  budget  for  1951  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  0969,900  for  this  work,  and  the  above  appropriation  Ian-- 
guage  is  proposed  for  this  purposeo 


( 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activitj.es; 


The  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  (Wheeler-Case)  program  is  carried 
on  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  has  as  its  responsi¬ 
bility  the  construction  of  the  primary  water  supply  features  such  as  dams, 
reservoirs  and  principal  canals* *  The'- Soil  Conservation  Service  is  respon¬ 
sible-  for  developing  irrigated  and  irrigable  project  lands  for  efficient 
application  and-  use  of  irrigation  water;  with  providing  settlement  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  farm  families:  and  veterans;  and  vdth;  securing,  efficient  land 
use  and  conservation  of  soil  and  water  re.sources  on  .the.  .farms,  d.eyeloped. 


•  -  '  •  -  ■  Rand  Development 

Extensive  land  .-preparation  is  essential  to  the  changing  ,o,f  .dry  farm,  and 
.  range,  land,  to  a-  welj  designed  and  constructed  system,  .of  irrigation  farm- 
,  ing  which  will  prevent  was;te  pf.  soil  .and  .wafer  resourc.es  and  permit 
.  maximum  use  of  available  irrigation  water*  Develppm.e.nt  of  irrigable 
,  land  consists  ef  det.ailed  land  .classification  and  to.p.Qgraphic  surveys, 

clearing  and  land  leveling,  subdividing  land  into-  ec.o.noniic-sized  units, 

.  and  the  construction  of  farm  ditches,.-,  laterals,  drains  and  .other  water 
.  control  structures.  ,  ;  ....  . 


.  Land  Management* .  Settlement,  and  Technical  Guidance  , 

.  This  -work  consists  of  tbe  ;protectio,n  .and  management  .of  Goyernmept-owned 
or  controlled  lands  and  facilities  arid  leasing  of  the  farming  units 
prior  to  development  and  disposal  to  private  farmers.  As  pro.ject  lands 
,  are  developed  they  are  sold  to  .qualified  farm  settlers  selected  by  a 

local  advisory  board.  The  selling  price  of  the  completed  farm  unit  is 
..  based  on  the  earning  power  of  the  land  and  is  calculated  to  return,  to  the 
,  Federal  Treasury  an  amount  not  .less  than  the  reimbursable  cost  of  develop- 

.  ments  with  interest  at  3  percent  over  a  40-year  amortization  period.  Tech- 
.  nical  guidance,-  to  insure  .-efficient  irrigation  and  .conservation  farming 
methods,  is  furnished  to  operators  of  both  the  Government-owned  and  the 
privately-owned  lands  within  the  project  area. 


Selected  Examples  of  ProFrress; 


Pro.ject  Authorizations  and  Obligations 

Tlie  current  Presidential  project  authorizations  and  amounts  obligated  through 
June  30,  1949  for  each  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Project  under  the 
respective  funds  and  programs  which  were  scheduled  to  contribute  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  projects  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


:  'Present  :  Obligations  through  June  30 <  1949 

;■  Project  i  ’’Wheeler-;  ’’Great  ;  Contri-  ; 

Project  Name  '  :  Author!-  ;  Case”  :  Plains”  ;  buted  ;  Total 

:  zation  ;  Funds  ;  ’Funds  ij  :  Funds  ■  : 

Angostura  .  _ .....  :  $1, 484,00a':  ^299,876  -r-  i  :  $299,876 

Balm.orhea  .  :  569,000:  —  :.  '  — -  ;  —  :  —  (j 

Bitterroot  .  :  752,000:  199,528  :  ^  :  —  :  199,528 

Buffalo  Rapids  I  .  :2/  535,000:  75,663  ;  $210,000  -4224,405  :  510,068 

Buffalo  Rpaids  II  .  :2/  770,500:  245,580  :  345,000  :  134,486  :  725,066 

Bufdrd-Trenton  _ ...  :2/l,094,000:  —  :  640,749  :  264,838  :  905,587 

Dodson  . :  84,000:  51,48.5  :  —  :  —  :  51,485 

Eden  Valley  . . .  ':  1,535,000:  —  :  117,995  :  5,061  :  123,056 

Intake  ...h..’.‘. _ _  :  41,000:  20,817  :  20,817 

Ifencos-  - -  473,000:  352,902-:'  .,-1-  :  —  :  352,902 

Mirage  Flats  ..........  :  687,300:  474,154  :  170,000  :  36,837  :  680,991 

Missoula  . .  :  133,000:  .65,297  ;  —  :  ^  :  65,297 

Newton  . '  75,500:  74,’230  :  —  :  — ■  :  74,230 

Post  Falls  . . . 196,000:  196,000  :  '  —  :  —  :  196,000 

Rapid  Valley  .  :  170,000:  7,117  ':  15,042  :  —  :  22,159 

Saco  Divide  ............  :  480,000:  —  :  405  :  —  :  405 

Scofield... _ .......  :  •  350«000:  419,562  :  —  :  12.200  ;  131.762 

■  Total  direct  project  :  :  :  :  :  ( 

costs  - -  :  :2, 182, 211  :1, 499, 191  :  677,827  :4, 359, 229^^ 

Project  investigations  ,  :  :  :  :  : 

and  •Eurve.ys  . ■.  ..  :  :  233,473  ;  —  :  —  :  233,473 

General  'administration  :  :  :  :  ‘ 

4.Farm. 'Security  Adjn.  ..  :  :  349,091  :  —  :  —  :  349,091 

Office  of  Production  ..  :  '  :  4,137  •  —  :  —  •  4,137 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  :  ■  :  59,957  ;  —  ; :  —  :  59,957 

’Soil  Conserv.  Service  ..  :  ;  438,186  ; _  :  —  :  438,186 


Total  obligations  :  '  .  :  '  ■:  :  : 

ttirough  6/30/49  -  :  :3. 267, 055  :1. 499. 191  :  677.827  :5. 444. 073 


ij  Construction,  Water  Conservation  and  Utility  Projects  (16  U.S.C.  590-y-z-10) 
^  Request  for  revision  to  this  amount  pending. 
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Estimated  Obli,g:ations ,  1950  and  1951 


In  1950  the  unobligated  balance  of  ^678, 011  existing  as  of  June  30,  1949  is 
being  used  on -the  remaining  uric omple ted  projects.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  project,  the  estimated  'obligations  to  be  incurred  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
and  1951'  under  this  program  (balances  of  ’’Great  Plains”  funds  are  also  shov^n 
in  order  to  facilitate  program  analysis): 


1950  Estimated 


Project 

”Y'/heeler- 

Case” 

Funds 

’’Great 

Plains” 

Funds 

Total 

’’WTieeler- 

Case” 

Funds 

’’Great 

Plains” 

Funds' 

Total 

Angostura 

$393,966 

$393,966 

$409,*300 

$409,300 

Buffalo  Rapids  I 

10,000 

—  • 

10,000 

■10  ,-200 

10,200 

Buffalo  Rapids 'll 

15,000 

—  ■ 

15,000 

15,300  ■ 

■  —  ‘ 

15,300 

Buford-Trentori 

— 

$14,233 

14,233 

87,000  • 

$98,019 

185,019 

Sden  V-a].ley 

141,610 

36,599 

178,-209 

358,100 

— 

358,100 

Mancos' 

22,400 

•  •  — 

22,400 

—  ■ 

. — 

— 

Mirage  Flats 

6,246 

— 

6,246 

__  ■  ' 

— 

— 

Post  Falls 

1,7'89 

— 

l,-789 

■ 

— 

— 

Rapid  ■galley 

— ■■ 

— 

•  9,958 

9,958 

Total  Direct 
Project  Costs 

591,011 

50,832 

641,843 

879,900 

107,977 

987,877 

General  Admin¬ 
istration 

87,000 

87,000 

90,000 

90,000 

Total-Estimate 

678,011 

50,832 

728,843 

969,900 

107,977 

1-.  077, 877 

•  ■  1951  ’Estimated 


Development  Accomplishments  and  ?fork  Load 

Actual  development  work  was  performed  in  1949  on  only  four  of  the  projects 
(Mancoa,  Buffalo  jJapids  Divisions  I  and  II,  and  Mirage  Flats).  The  following 
table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  items  of  development  v;ork  planned,  the 
amount  completed  to  date,  and  the  amount  remaining  to  be  done: 


Type  of  Work 

Unit 

•.Total  Develop- 
:ment  Planned 

Accomplished 
to  6/30/49 

REmaining  to 
be  done  7/l/49 

Topographic  surveys 

acre 

:  194,874 

152,380 

42,494 

Land  classification 

acre 

:  216,483 

155,569 

60,914 

Unit  subdivisions 

no^ 

;  632 

529 

103 

Clearing 

acre 

36,614 

23,187 

13,427 

Leveling 

acre 

116,500 

47,083 

69,417 

Farm  laterals 

mile 

:  1,978 

653 

1,325 

Farm  drains 

mile 

:  551 

299 

252 

Irrigation  structures 

no , 

:  14,070 

4,531 

?^39 „ 

Status  of  Land  Development  and  Farm  Sales 


Project 

Date 

Authorized 

: Irrigable 
;  Acreage 

Percent  De-- 
velopment 
Completed 
6/30/49 ’ 

Number 

of 

Tracts 

Tracts 

Sold 

Anpostura  . . 

March  6,  1941 

16,180 

12 

105 

Balmnrhea . . 

Anr'i  I  1  .  1  Q/./i 

:  7 ! 520 

Bitterroqt,  . . 

March  22,  1944 

:  18,630 

20 

— 

._ 

Buffalo  i>apids  I  ... 

May  15,  1940 

;  14,507 

97 

115 

61 

Buffalo  ra,pids  II  . . 

May  15, .1940 

;  10,400 

90  . 

62 

12 

Buford'-'Trenton  .... 

Sept. .23,  1939 

:  14,729 

80 

^108 

98 

Dodson  I^.- . 

March  17 ,  1944 

:  1,200 

100 

— 1 . 

i — . 

Eden  Valley  . 

Sept.  18,  1940 

:  20,000 

8 

. —  ■ 

— 

Intake  ...  1 ..... . 

Jan.  20,  1944 

;  '825 

99 

— . 

— 

Mancos  ............. 

Oct..  24,  1940 

;  10,000 

54 

2 

2 

Mirage  Flats  . . . 

March.  30,  1940 

12,000 

99 

112 

94 

Mssoula  .]y . 

May  10,  1944 

900 

100 

— 

— 

Newton  ^  .......... 

Oct.  17,  1940 

i  2,225 

100 

— 

— 

Post  Falls  . 

Jan.  29,  1944 

:  3,260 

97 

17 

15 

Rapid  Valley  . 

Nov.  8,  1939 

:  12,000 

— 

— 

— 

Scofield  ly  . 

May  24,  1943 

:  12 , 500 

30 

Xj  Projects  include  no  Federally-owned  land. 

Grazing  tracts  and  undeveloped  farm  (irrigation)  units.  Does 
not  include  undeveloped  East  Bottom  and  tracts  on  Upper  Bench. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS,.  ITORKING  FUNDS,  AND  TRUST 

FUNDS 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


It  em 

Obligations  , 

!  19i+9  . 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1951 

Flood  Control,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

Soil  Conservation  Service): 

Preliminary  examinations 

and  jsurveys... . . 

For  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  plan  for  the 

ji, 157,633 

11,325,811- 

$1,235,550 

Columbia  Basin  area...... 

- 

- 

39,500 

^Yorks  of  imp ro vane  nt ...... 

3,271,729 

7,411,587 

8,053,650 

Total,  Flood  Control 

(.,i|29,362 

s, 737,398 

9,328,500 

Research  and  Marketing  Act 
of  I9I46,  Department  of  Agri- 

culture  (Allotment  to  Soil 

Conservation  Service); 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10b)  Re¬ 
search  other  than  utili- 

87,ii78 

97,800 

98,600 

Construction,  Water  Conser- 
vation  and  Utility  Projects 

(Allotment  to  Agriculture) 

(Soil  Oonservation  Service); 

Land  development  on  water 
conservation  and  utility 

;  22,104 

50^^52  _ 

, ;  107,977 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture 

(Soil  Conservation  Service) 

Advances  from; 

Department  of  the  .Interior; 

National  Park  Service,  for 
the  furnishing  of  trees 
and  shrubs . . 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for 
the  establishment  and 
measurement  of  additional  ■ 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for 

10,815 

11,270 

4,990 

2,908 

“  1 

preparation  and  dupli¬ 
cating  of  bibliography  on 

2,609 

1,074 

- 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  ,  ... 

Obligati ons , 

I9k9 

Estimated. 

obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture 
■  (Soil:  Conservation  Service) 

ii 

Geological  survey.  Tor 
preparation  and  dupll-  • 
eating  of  bibliography  on 
sedimentation . 

2,000.  . 

-  ■  . .  , .  ,  • 

Total,  Departkent  of 

26,69k 

8,972  ’ 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

For  preparation  ..and  dupli¬ 
cating  a  'bibliography  'pn  • 

sndT  TTifintati  bn . . .  .  .  „  ^  . 

,  .  . 

. . 

1  • . 

1,000 

Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment  of  the  Kayy: 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
for  carrying  out  erosion 
control  measures  at  the- 
Navhl  Air  Station,  l^iiting . 

20^ 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
for  preparing  master 
erosion  control  plans  for 
various  Naval  /jnmunition 
Depots . . . . . . . . 

21, l\Lh 

17,150  - 

..  .  .  ..  . 

Total,  Departlnent  of  the 

56,6kl 

17,150- 

Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment  of  the  Army; 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
production  'and  del  ivory  •  of 
grass  seed  for  the  McNafy 

17,000 

35,500 

Total,  Working  Funds,  Ag¬ 
riculture,  ■  Soil  Conser- 

83,3i|l 

i4,122 

35,500 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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It  em"- 


.LUI. 


■  :  ,  ,  :  Estimated 

‘  iObligatiori's ,  s  obligations  , 

1949-  .  •' j . 1990 - 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture, 
Gone r a  1  "(aI l~o¥ment  to  Soil, 
Conservation  Service)  Ad*- 
vanco  from  Department  of 
State: 


-I 


Administrative -expenses  in-'; 
cident  to  the -training  of  •; 
a  Korean '.in  soil  con's  or- 
vat i  on, . . . 

7  ••  • 

• 

Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes,  and; 
Operation  and  Maintenance 
■Costs,  Water  Cphservatibn.  4. 
and  Utilization-  Projects 
XtriTst  fund);  7"  ; 


Receipts  from  land  leases  •; 
for  pay^ients  i-n  lieu  of  •; 
taxes  to  States,  politdcal  ■; 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  ; 
local  taxing  units,  and  • 
for  operation  and  main-  \ 
tcnance  expenses  of  the  • 
resettlement  features  of  ; 
certain  water  conservation  • 
and  utilization  projects  * 

(1|0  U.S.C.  431-434) .  t 

* 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  ; 
YiTater  Distribution  Systems,  r 
Water  Conservation  and  Uti-  ; 
lization  Projects  (trust  * 
fund) ;  'W  ; 

Receipts  for  operation  and  ; 
maintenance  expenses  of  the  ; 
Wyoming  Rural  Rehabilitation; 
Corporation’s  water  distri-  ; 
button  system  in  the  Eden  ; 
Valley,  Yfyoming  water  con-  ; 
servation  and  utilization  ; 
project  (40  U.S.C.  431-434)  : 


'26 


"  74, 


29,524'  :  31,400 


12,096  ;  8,300 


Estimated 
obligations , 

■  -1951 . 


31,400 


7,800 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  •  --lObllgations , 

:  191+9 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

.I95d 

Miscellaneous  Contritjuted  ; 

'  t 

Funds,  Department  o:f  Agri- 

culture  (Allotment  to  Soil  :  • 

Conservation  Service);  : 

Trust  fund  fori-  ;  ; 

*  ^  * 

1#  Flood  control,  works  of;  ’ 

improvement  Qn  the  Los; 

Angeles  watershed..*  ;  81,1814. 

77,3.92 

50^000 

2#  Soil  and  water  censor-; 

*  *  ’  •  •  .> 

vation  work  in  the  ; 

Antelope  Valley  soil  ; 

""  ■  ■  -  '■ 

—  ,  '  ■■■■  ' 

conservation,  district  ; 

of  California.......  ;  ^00 

Total,  Miscellaneous  ;  ' 

....  -  ■ 

Contributed  Funds,  ; 

Department ; of  Agricul-  ' 

Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for; 

•77,332^  , 

'  50,000 

Reproduction  of  Photographs,;  ‘ 

Mosaics,  and  Maps  (Allot-  ; 

ment  to  Soil  Conservation  ; 

'1  * 

Service):  ■  •  ; 

; 

Trust  fund  for  .-refunds  of  ;  ’ 

• 

moneys  received  by  the  Soil;' 

Conservation  Service  for 

i 

furnishing  reproductions  ; 

.... 

of  photographs  .  y  mosaics, 

and  maps,  which  are  in  ex-  : 

cess  of  the  cost  of  repro- 

duction. . . .  ■;  819 

800 

800  r-  .  ■  ■ 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

I  Estimated 

Obligations  , :  obligations  , 

19l;9  :  1950 

Estimated 
[Obligations , 

1951 

International  Information  and 

: 

-  a/ 

Educational  Activities  (Trans- 

10,500 

fer  to  Agriculture  )  (Allot- 
ment  to  Soil  Conservation 
Servi  co ) : 

Administrative  expenses  in 
connection  witli  comprehen¬ 
sive  training  of  Latin 

Amer  ican  technicians  in  the 
principles  and  practicos  of 
soil  and  water  conservation 

9,678 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 
ALLOTMENTS,  V/ORKING  FUNDS, 

AMT)  TRUST  PTTMTlS . 

il,  756, 112 

9,058,558 

9,^60,577 

a/  Allotments  under  this  transfer  have  not  yet 
been  determined  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  • 


$ 


Q 


PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  budget  estimates  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  195^  provide  for  the  replacement  of  ^>^0  passenger  motor  vehicles 
at  a  net  cost  of  $379*000  after  considering  exchange  allowances.  With 
the  exception  of  such  replacements  as  may  be  necessary  because  of  de¬ 
struction  of  vehicles  by  fire  or  accident,  each  of  the  vehicles  to  be 
replaced  i/dll  average  more  than  8  ■'’■ears  of  age  and  will  have  been 
driven  in  excess  of  80,000  miles.  This  is  well  within  the  acceptable 
standards  for  replacement  (6  years  of  age  and  60 ,000 . miles)  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

During  1950  it  is  planned  to  acquire  a  total  of  210  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  dispose  of  210,  This  vrould  constitute  replacement  of 
about  13  percent  of  the  vehicles  estimated  to  be  in  operation. 

The  use  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  is  required  for  district  conser¬ 
vationists,  technica,!  specialists,  survey  supervisors,  research  project 
and  nursery  technicians,  and  s‘tatc  and  regional  office  personnel  in 
areas  where  -public  transportation  is  inadequate;  or  for  types  of  travel 
where  considerable  distances  are  involved  and  the  use  of  a  pickup  truck 
is  not  feasible;  or  where  the  use  of  an  automobile  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  particular  work  assignment. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  I'iARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statonent 


The  Production  and  Marketing  Adninistration  T/as  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  August  1945,  It  consolidated  into  a  single  unit  the 
functions  of  12  former  offices,  agencies,  and  establishments  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  brought  into  one  organization  the  ’'Action"  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  affecting  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities.  Its 
function  is  to  administer  the  Department’s  production  and  marketing  programs, 
including  agricultural  conservation;  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas; 
price  support  through  loans,  purchases,  and  other  means;  sugar  program; 
foreign  and  other  supply;  marketing  research,  service  and  regulatory  ac¬ 
tivities,  including  grading,  standardization,  inspection  and  market  news, 
and  marketing  agreements,  and  orders;  the  school-lunch  program;  development 
of  nev/  and  expanded  markets  and  uses,  encouragement  of  exports;  surplus 
disposal;  and  other  programs. 

The  Washington  organization  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
consists  of  an  Administrator,  a  Deputy  Administrator  and  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trators  for  Production,  Marketing,  CoLTmodity  Operations  and  Tfenagement,  9 
Commodity  Branches  which  plan  and  administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  all  PMA’s  programs  affecting  their  commodities,  and  12  functional  and 
staff  branches  or  offices  which  are  responsible  for  specific  programs  or 
administrative  functions  affecting  all  commodities.  These  branches  and 
offices  are  as  follows; 


Commodity  branches  Functional  and  staff  branches  and  offices 


Cotton 

Dairy 

Fats  and  Oils 

Fruit  and  vegetable 

Grain 

Livestock 

Poultry 

Sugar 

Tobacco 


Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  Branch 

Food  Distribution  Programs  Branch 

Marketing  and  Facilitios  Research  Branch 

Price  Support  and  Foreign  Supply  Branch 

Transportation  and  Warehousing  Branch 

Fiscal  Branch 

Information  Branch 

Office  of  Administrative  Services 

Office  of  Audit 

Office  of  Budget 

Office  of  Compliance  and  Investigation 
Office  of  Personnel  Services 


The  field  organization  of  PI.IA  consists  of  PMA  State  offices,  PMA  insular 
offices  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,.  PMA  Coimty  and  Community  Committees,  PtlA 
Commodity  offices  and  branch  field  and  area  offices. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  has  been  delegated  authority  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  administer  the 
programs  of  the  Corporation,  The  Administrator  of  PMA  is  the  President  of 
the  CoiTffaodity  Credit  Corporation  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator  is  Vice  President,  The  Directors  of  the  branches 
of  PI.IA  and  the  Directors  of  PMA  Commodity  Offices  are  contracting  officers 
of  the  Corporation  and  have  authority  to  settle  and  adjust  claims  by  and 
against  the  Corporation, 
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PEODUCTIOIT  MD  yiASKETIKS  ADMIUI STRATI OU 


Summary  of  Appropriations,  1950  Estimates,  1951 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Estimated  Fay  Adjustment  Supplemental s) 
(Uote, — Figures  in  brackets  []  not  included  in  totals) 


Item 

Total  anticipa¬ 
ted  available, 
1950  a/ 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1951 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
(adjninistrative  expenses  from 
Corporation  funds)  . 

[$15. ^20 ,000] 

[$l6,750,00d 

[+$1,330,000] 

Conservation  and  use  of  e.gricul- 
tural  land  resources  . . 

257,043,439 

285,000,000 

+27,956,561 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  . 

30,150,774 

34,000,000 

+3,849,226 

Sugar  Act  . 

60,000,000 

67,500,000 

+7,500,000 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultui'al 
commodities  (30^  of  customs  re¬ 
ceipts)  . . 

125,606,982 

110,000,000 

-15,606,982 

national  School  Lunch  Act  . 

83,500,000 

83,500,000 

_  _ 

Marketing  Services: 

Market  news  service  . 

1,948,135 

2,274,300 

+326,165 

Market  inspection  of  farm 

products  . 

772,500 

722,800 

+4,300 

Marketing  farm  products  . 

1,158,100 

1,187,000 

+  28,900 

Tobacco  Acts  . 

1,672,500 

1,682,100 

+9,600 

Cotton  Statistics,  Classing, 
Standards  a-nd  Futures  Acts  .... 

1,712,800 

1,726,200 

+13,400 

Marketing  Regulatory  Acts  . 

3,528,900 

3.747,600 

+218,700 

Total,  Marketing  Services  . 

b/  .10, 793,935 

11 ,4oo ,000 

+  601,065 

Total  . . 

567,100,130 

591,  to, 000 

+24,299,270 

Deduct: 

Amount  included  under  ’’Marketing 
Services”  for  increa.sed  travel 
costs  tra,nsf erred  from  "Removal 
of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties,  Department  of  Agriculture” 

166,735 

-166,735 

Amounts  included  under  ’’Marketing 
Services”  for  P.L.  429 
adjustment  costs  proposed  to  be 
transferred  from  "Supply  and 
Distribution  of  Farm  Labor, ’De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture”  . 

193,700 

-193,700 

Permanent  appropria^tion  available 
Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  (Sec.  32  funds)  ... 

125,606,922 

110,000,000 

-15,606,922 

Total,  direct  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  or  estimate  . . . 

441,132,713 

481,400,000 

+40,267,287 

Budget  Estimate. 

^  Includes  anticipated  supplemental  of  $100, 400  for  rental  increase, 


t 
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COmiODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statonont 


Ori{^in  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17,  1933 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delav/are,  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States* 
Fron  October  17,  1933  to  July  1,  1939,  the  CCC  vra.s  nanaged  and  operated  in 
close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  On  July  1, 
1939,  the  CCC  was  transferred  to  the  U«  S.  Dopartnent  of  Agriculture  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  I#  Approval  of  the  Connodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  Charter  Act  on  June  29,  1948  (public  Law  806,  80th  Cong.),  established 
the  CCC,  effective  July  1,  1948,  as  an  agency  and  instrurientality  of  the 
United  States  under  a  pemanent  Federal  charter.  The  charter  wds  anended 
by  Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress  on  Juno  7,  1949*... ^ 

Managonont  -  The  CCC  is  nanaged  by  a  board  of  directors,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is 
an  ex-officio  director  and  chaiman  of  the  board*  The  board  consists  of  six 
nenbors  (in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  who  are  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  v;ith  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  * 

Price  Support  -  The  Connodity  Credit  Corporation  is  the  instnmentality 
through  which  agricultural  connodity  prices  are  supported*  Under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  price  support  is  required  for  (a)  basic  connodities 
(cotton,  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice  and  peanuts)  and  (b)  designated  nonbasio 
connodities  (wool,  nohair,  t\mg  nuts,  honey,  Irish  potatoes,  nilk,  butterfat, 
and  the  products  of  nilk  and  butterfat)*  Price  support  for  nonbasic  agri¬ 
cultural  connodities,  other  than  the  designated  connodities,  is  not  nandatory 
but  is  authorized  under  legally  prescribed  conditions* 

Supply  purchases  -  /vnother  inportant  pro  gran  of  the  CCC  is  the  procurenent 
o'if  agricultural  products  to  neet  the  needs  of  U*  S*  Governnent  agencies 
(principally  those  adninistering  relief  pro grans  abroad),  cash-paying  foreign 
governnents,  and  international  relief  agencies*  The  CCC  also  has  authority 
to  purchase  abroad  connodities  to  neet  both  donostic  and  foreign  requirenent s, 
and  to  carry  out  certain  exchange  operations.  Procurenent  is  nade  during 
peak  narketing  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated  vdth  the  price  support  pro- 
gran  to  provide  the  naxinun  benefit  to  Anerican  agriculture*  The  Act  of  July 
16,  1943  requires  that  the  Corporation  be  fully  reinibursed  for  services  per- 
forned,  losses  sustained,  and  operating  costs  incurred  for  connodities  pur¬ 
chased  or  delivered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  Governnent  agency*  Supply 
progran  participants  are  usually  required  te  advance  funds  in  an  anount  to 
equal  the  ostinated  costs  of  the  connodities  to  be  procured* 

The  Corporation  nay,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize 
facilities  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Governnent*  The  Corporation, 
under  this  authority,  nakes  extensive  use  of  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adnini strati on  in  carrying  out  Corporation 
activities* 
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The  costs  of  CCC  price  support  activities  are  financed  fron  its  capital  funds 
which  are  dOrived  fron  its' authorized  capital  stock  of  ^100,000,000  and  its 
authority  to  borrow  ^4,750,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States*  The 
bulk  of  these  costs  result  fron  loans,  tho  purchase  of  connodities,  carrying 
charges  and  related  expenditures  in  connection  with  connoditios  owned  by  the 
Corporation,  direct  losses,  and  interest  charges*  Offsetting  these  costs 
aro  receipts  fron  sale  of  connodities  and  interest  incone* 


Estinatod, 

1950 


Budget 

estinate. 


1951 


Adninist native  expense  . 
linitation  ..•****••. 


$15,420,000  $16,750,000 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

,1  ,'  .7  '  'Introduction  . 

The  Commodity  Credit  Cdrpprati on  Engages' In  buying,  selling^  lending 
and  other  activities  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof,  foods,  feeds  and  fibers  , for  the  purpose  of  stabilising, 
supporting,  and  protecting' farm -income  and  prices,  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  balanced  and  adequate  supplies  of  such  commodities  and 
facilitating  the  orderly  distribution  thereof.  The  Corporation' 
operates -under  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Cfedit  Corporation  Charter 
Aot  (Public  Law  80C,  80th  Congress,  approved  June  29,  1948),  as  amended, 
(Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress,  approved  June  7,  1949).  This  Charter 
confers  upon  the  Corporation  necessary  authority  to  carry  out  its 
activities.  Congress,  however,  has  established  the  policies  under  which 
the  Corporation  will  carry  out  its  price  support  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951,  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  439,  81st  *' 
81st  Congress,,  approved  October  31,  1949)# 

This  legislation  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  Corporation  support  the 
price  of  basic  commodities  (corn,  cotton,_  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
wheat)  for  which  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
at  90^  of  the  parity  price  for -the  1950  crops.  Acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  these  commodities  and  the  '“support 
price  must,  therefore,  be  established  at  90^.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  requires  the  support  of  prices  of  certain  designated  non- 
basic  commodities  (wool,  including  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  Irish 
potatoes,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and'  butterf at)  . 

The  price  of  wool  must  be  supported  at  such  level  not  in  excess  of  90^ 
nor  less  than  60^  of  the  parity  prices  as  is  determined  necessary  in 
Order  to  encourage  the  annual  production  of  approximately  360  million 
pounds  of  shorn  wool.  The  price  of  tung  nuts,  honey,  and  potatoes 
must  be  supported  between  60  and  90^  of  parity  while  whole  milk  and 
butterfat^ and  the  products  of  such  commodities  must  be  supported  at 
such  level  not  in  excess  of  9Qffo  nor  less  than  75^  of  the  parity  price 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply.;  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  support  prices  through  loans 
and  purchases,  and  utilizes  different  methods  of  supporting  prices  of 
different  commodities  based  on  normal  trade  practices,  the  perishability 
of'  the  commodity  concerned  and  other  similar  factors.  On  the  basis  of 
the  assumptions  outlined  below  it  is  not  anticipated  that  prices  of 
any  commodity  other  than  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  budget 
document  and  discussed  in  the  following  notes  will  have  to  be  supported. 
The  Corporation,  however,  is  authorized  to  support  the  price  of  other 
agricultural  commodities.  ,  If  unf avoidable  .  conditions  should  develop, 
the  Corporation  might  carry  out  operations  on  commodities  not  now 
listed  in  the  budget.  On  the  other' hand, the  strerigthening  of  the 
position  of  any  commodity  could  similarly  make  it  unnecessary  to  carry 
out  budgeted  operations  for  that  commodity. 

The  management  of  the  Corporation  is  vested  in  the  Board  0/  Directors, 
consisting  of  six  members  in  aiddition  to*  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  is  an  ex  officio  director  and  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Administrative  services  are  performed  for  the  Corporation  by 
the  employees  of  the  Production  and  lilarketing  Administration  and  the 
Corporation  assumes  its  equitable  share  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
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Administration  personnel  and  other  costs.  The  Corporation  also  utilises 
the  services  of*  other  agencies  when  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so.  The 
Corporation,  is  fully  reimbursed  for  all  administrative  services  incident 
to  the  Supply  Program  activities  undertaken  for  Government  agencies,, 
foreign  governments,  private  relief  agencies,  and  othersr 

Basic  Assumptions 

Since  financial  demands  on  the  Corporation  are  determined  by  factors 
largely  unpredictable,  such  as  wdather  conditions  and  the  level  of 
economic  activities,,  it  is  necessary  to  make  basic  assumptions  con¬ 
cerning  these  factors  in  order  to  estimate  financial  requirements. 

The  basic  assumptions  used  in  preparing  the  1951  budget  are  as  follows: 

1*  Production  of  1950  crops  will  continue  above  pre-war  levels 
but  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  record  and  near  record 
crops  of  1948  and  1949.  This  assumed  reduction  v;as  based 
primarily  on  the  assumption  that  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  all  basic  crops  and 
that  acreage  allotments  will  be  in  effect  for  some  non- 
basic  commodities. 

2.  National  income  and  industrial  activity iwill  decrease  supplies 
below  1949  levels  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  and  the  1951  fiscal 
year  levels  v;ill  be  maintained  very  close  to  the  1949  levels. 

3.  Domestic  demand  for  agricultural  commodities  will  run  high, 
but  shifts  in  demand  for  specific  coirauodities  will  be  apparent.. 
Foreign  demand  for  United  States  products  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  will  be  slightly  below  the  fiscal  year  1949  level  and 

the  downward  trend  will  be  continued  in  the  fiscal  year  1951.- 

4.  Agricultural  prices  may  trend  slightly  downward.  The  general 
level  of  agricultural  commodity  prices,  however,  will  be  near 
parity. 

5.  The  Corporation  will  be  required  to  procure  a  limited  nuniber 
of  commodities  under  its  Supply  Program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
occupied  areas  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

in  the  fiscal  year  1951.  The  Corporation  may  also  be  required 
to  procure  some  commodities,  primarily  sugar,,  in  foreign 
countries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ECA  and  Army  for  feeding 
of  the  occupied  areas. 

6.  The  total  agricultural  f/roduction  of  1949  and  1950  crops  in 
Vifestern  Europe  will  improve  but  will  continue  to  be  somewhat 
below  pre-war  levels  and  food  imports  into  Western  Europe 
from  Eastern  Europe  vdll  increase  slightly., 

7.  The  Corporation’s  request  for  an  increase  in  borrowing 
authority  will  be  approved. 


Program  Operations 


The  budget  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  is  based  on 
six  types  of  programs  carried  out  under  its  charter  and  other  statutory 
authorHy*  These  programs  arei 

!•  Price  support  program* — Through  loans  on  or  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  other  operations,  stabilizes 
the  farm  pricb  of  agricultural  commodities  by  assuring  farmers 
a  minimumr  price  or  by  removing  and  disposing  of  burdensome 
surpluses# 

2#  Supply  program»— Procures  foods,  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof,  and  related  materials  to  supply  rec^uirements 
of  United  States  Government  agencies,  foreign’ governments, 
and  relief  and  fore ign-a id-pro grqms# 

3*  Foreign  purchase  program#— Purchases  abroad  such  foods,  agri- 

cultural  commodities  and  products  thereof,  and  related  facilities 
as  are  needed  to  meet  both  foreign  and  domestic  requirements* 

4*  Commodity  export  program*— Exports  or  causes  to  be  exported, 
and  aids  in  the  development  of  export  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
and  expanding  foreign  markets  for  products  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  aiding  in  the  disposal  of  commodities 
in  excess  of  domestic  needs* 

5*  Stor(^ge  facilities  program*— Through  purchase  and  maintenance, 
loans, ,  storage  use  guarantees  and  such  other  operations  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  Corporation  provides  and  encourages  the 
increase  in  storage  capacity  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Cor¬ 
poration's  programs  efficiently  and  effectively* 

6*  Loan  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  agricu].tural  conservation 

programs  .—Under  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

of  1938,  as  amended,  the  Corporation  loans  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  each  fiscal  year  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  150,000,000, 
as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  required  to  make  advances 
of  conservation  materials  for  the  agricultural-conservation 
program*  These  loans  are  repaid,  with  interest,  from  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  sections  7  to  17  of  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

The  following  summaries  cover  the  various  operations  vhich  the  Corporation 
anticipates  will  be  required  to  carry  out  during  the  fiscal  year  1951* 

Each  operation  is  designed  to  supplement  and  is  a  part  of  one  of  the 
above  six  types  of  programs*  Generally  it  should  be  noted  that  any 
variations  from  the  conditions  assumed  will  result  in  changes  in  the 
volume  and  character  of  operations  thereby  making  those  estimates  subject 
to  change  as  is  indicated  on  a  number  of  the  following  notes  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  etc* 
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A  separate  explanatory  statement  is  not' included  under  loans  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  are  made  in  accordance  with  Section  391(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  since  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  fully  described  on  pages  1236  and  1237  of  the  printed  -budget. 

The  financial  statements  and  supporting  schedules  included  in  the  budget 
furnish  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  different  types  of  operations  carried 
out  by  the  Corporation.  Schedule  A-1  summarizes  the  receip-^s  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Corporation  by  individual  commodity. and  program  and  reflects 
the  effects  of  the  transactions  on  the  government’s  budgetary  expenditures; 
schedule  B-1,  Part  2  summarizes  all  income  and  expense  elements  distributed 
by  individual  commodities  and  programs  while  schedule  B-1,  Part  1  sum¬ 
marizes  all  purchase  and  sales  activities;  ^d  schedule  C-3  reflects  all 
loan  operations.  These  schedules  summarize  all  of  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Corporation  under  each  of  the  activities  described  in  the  following 
pages* 


•  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 

^  ''  ^  :  •  •  t*  '"t '.J  s/,  .•  >, 

^  ^  ‘  .  X.  .  .■■•■•<.  -r.v.A  •'  U-3^  .•  .  .  • 

h:f-^  Gorn  :  i-i  ^  .  .  ... 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS f  ^ 'jx  v--,:'  «  ■ 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  corn  at  90  percent  of  parity  as 
of  , October.  1,  1949 “and  to  phombtd' orderly  marketing*  -  r  . 

'■  ■ ‘  ■'  ■  ■’■■  ■>  f  -  '..i-y  -  I,  ..  ° 

Eligib^'ity:  ’Eligible  commedity  Is'ear  or  shelled  corn  produced  in 

.  1949*t;Corn  placed'  under  loan  jnust  grad.e  No*  3  or  better,  or  No*  4 

i  on  test  wei.ght  only  and  must  meet  "inoisture  requirements  for  safe 
storage*  ■  Corn  delivered  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  grade  No*  3 
or  •better#  or  No,  4  on  test  weight  only,  •’  ,  \ 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1949  crop  corn* 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  and  purchase  agreements  are  available 
from  about  August  1,  1949  through  May  31,  1950,  except  that  State 
PMA  committees  shall  determine  the  final  availability  date  in  areas 
where  it  is  determined  that  producers  cannot  safely  store  corn  for 
the  full  storage  period.  Support  rates  are  equal  to  90  percent  of 
parity  as  of  October  1,  1949  which  averages  nationally  about  |1,40 
per  bushel*  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum  and  may  be  obtained  through  lending  agencies  or  direct  from 
the  Corporation*  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage 
basis  for  corn  stored  in  approved  farm-storage  structures,  and  on 
a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  that  stored  in  approved  public 
warehouses*  Unless  demand  is  made  earlier,  loans  will  be  due 
July  31,  1960,  and  producers  who  elect  to  deliver  corn  under  a 
purchase  agreement  must  notify  the  county  committee  of  such  intention 
within  the30day  period  ending  July  31,  1950*  If  corn  is  not  in 
safe  storage,  PMA  committees  may  establish  an  earlier  delivery 
period  which  shall  be  the  first  ten  days  of  either  May,  June,  or 
July  1950*  The  Corporation  will  accept  delivery  of  such  corn  during 
the  10-day  period,  provided  the  producer  notifies  the  county  committee 
of  his  intention  to  deliver,  not  later  than  10  days  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  10-day  period. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 
80th  Congress) — particularly  section  5(a);  and  section  1(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  acreage  controls 

for  the  1950  corn  crop.  With  such  controls,  production  is  estimated 
at  2,887  million  bushels  which  is  substantially  below  the  1949  crop 
of  3,378  million  bushels.  Carryin  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1950  crop  year  are  estimated  at  about  1,200  million  bushels  making 
a  total  supply  of  4,087  million  bushels*  Livestock  numbers  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  1949-50,  therefore  domestic 
disappearance  will  be  around  3,000  million  bushels.  Since  require¬ 
ments  are  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  1950  crop  pro¬ 
duction  and  since  the  Corporation  will  be  holding  a  major  portion 
of  the  carryin  stocks,  it  is  assumed  that  prices  to  farmers  will 
be  at  or  near  the  support  level*  Thus,  it  is  estimated  about 
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50  percent  of  the  estimated  loans  made  of  300  million  bushels  will 
probably  be  redeemed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year..  Delivery 
of  collateral  during  fiscal  year  1951  in  settlement  of  loans  and 
purchase  agreements  made,  primarily  on  the  .1949  crop,  is  estimated 
to  be  500  million  bushels^ 

Present  outlooks  Total  estimated  corn  carryout  stocks  from  the  1949 
crop  have  decreased  since  the  budget  was  prepared.  ’This  decrease  is 
due  to  downward  revisions  of  the  1949  crop  estimate,  slightly  larger 
exports,  and  some  increase  in  domestic  use,  primarily  due  to  an 
anticipated  increase' in  hog  production.  Accordingly,  CCC  stocks 
on  June  30,  1951,  may  not  be  as  large  as  was  anticipated  when  the 
budget  was  ’prepared.  Also.,  loans  outstanding  on  the  1950  crop  may 
be  slightly  lower  than  the  amount  reflected  in  the  budget. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Cotton,  Upland. 

SUMMARY  OF  UTEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  cotton  at  90  percent  of  parity  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  and  to  promote  orderly 
marketing* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  upland  cotton  produced  in  1949  of 
specified  grade  and  staple  length  in  bales  of  at  least  300  pounds 
not  compressed  to  high  density.  Eligible  participants  are  producers 
of  1949-crop  upland  cotton  with  legal  right  to  pledge  it  as 
security  for  a  loan,  and  cotton  cooperative  marketing  associations 
which  have  entered  into  agreements  with  CCC. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  in  all  cotton- producing 
States  from  August  1,  1949  through  April  30,  1950  to  individual 
producers,  and  through  May  15,  1950  to  cotton  cooperative  marketing 
'  associations. 

1 

The  average  loan  rate  for  Middling  7/8  inch  upland  cotton,  gross 
weight,  is  27.23  cents  per  pound  (90  percent  of  the  August  1 
parity  of  30.26  cents  per  pound).  Pre'miums  and  discounts,  with 
appropriate  location  differentials,  apply  for  each  of  the  other 
qualities  of  eligible  cotton.  Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
per  annum. 

Loans  are  made  on  warehouse-stored  cotton,  on  farm-stored  cotton 
secured  by  cotton  chattel  mortgages  and  on  cotton  covered  by  bills 
of  lading  in  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  storage  space. 

Loans  are  obtained  by  producers  from  approved  lending  agencies  or 
direct  from  the  Corporation,  and  by  cotton  cooperative  marketing 
associations  direct  from  the  Corporation.  All  cotton  must  be 
classed  by  a  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners;  the  fee  for  classing  is 
25j^  per  bale. 

Producers*  fees  on  farm-storage  loans  collected  by  county  com^ 
mittees  include  $1.00  per  bale,  with  a  minimum  of  $3.00  per  loan, 

"  to  cover  cost  of  handling  the  loan,  and  $1.00  per  bale  for  a 
redeemable,  deposit  to  guarantee  delivery.  Warehousemen  may 
collect  a  service  fee  of  not  to  exceed  25;^  per  bale.  Clerks 
assisting  producers  in  preparing  loan  documents  may  charge  fees 
ranging  from  25^  to  5^  a  bale,  graduated  according  to  the  number 
of  bales.  Receiving  agencies  which  are  not  warehousemen  may  collect 
a  service  fee  of  not  to  exceed  $1.00  per  bale  on  cotton  repre¬ 
sented  by  bills  of  lading. 

Storage  rates  are  33^^  and  38^  per  bale  per  month  or  fraction 
thereof,  respectively,  for  storage  in  warehouses  operating  or  not 
operating  compress  facilities,  or  the  warehouseman's  published 
tariff,  whichever  is  lower.  2hy  other  charges  assessed  by  the 
warehouseman  will  be  at  rates  shown  in  his  published  tariff. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress);  and  section  1(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1948  (Public  Law  897^  80th  Congress)* 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMTE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 

that  1950-orop  cotton  production  will  be  reduced  to  11-5  million 
based  by  cotton  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas.  With 
an  estimated  carryover  of  over  7.7  million  bales  and  imports 
amounting  to  approximately  200,000  bales,  the  total  supply  in  ‘ 
1950-51  will  be  in  excess  of  19  million  bales.  It  is  assumed 
that  domestic  disappearance  will  amount  to  8  million  bales  and 
that  exports  will  be  5  million  bales,  leaving  a  carryout  at 
the  end  of  1950-51  marketing  season  of  approximately  6.4  million 
bales.  It  is  also  assumed  that  approximately  2  million  bales 
of  the  estimated  carryover  will  be  in  commercial  stocks. 

Based  on  the  above  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  loans  will 
be  made  on  3.  million  bales  of  the  1950  crop.  It  is  also  esti¬ 
mated  (a)  that  repayments  will  be  made  on  1.5  million  bales 
of  the  1950  crop  and  on  500,000  bales  of  the  1949  crop  in  the 
fiscal  year  1951,  (b)  that  2.5  giilliSn  bales  of  1949-crop  cotton 
will  be  acquired  by  CCC  in  the  fiscal  year  1951,  and  (c)  that 
2.0  million  bales  of  1948  and  1949-crop  cotton  will  be  sold  in 
fiscal  year  1951. 

Present  outlook:  When  the  budget  estimates  were  prepared,  the 
1949  crop  production  was  estimated  at  15,212,000  running  bales. 
The  latest  crop  report  indicates  the  1949  crop  production  at 
15,769,000  running  bales  (16,034,000,  500-lb.  gross  weight), 
or  an  increase  of  over  500,000  bales.  With  domestic  dis** 

.  appearance  and  imports  at  the  levels  estimated  in  the  Budget, 

it  is  estimated  that  this  increase  will  be  carried  over  into 
the  crop  year  1950.  This  would  make  the  carryover  into  crop 
year  1950  about  8.2  million  bales  compared  with  the  7.7  million 
bales  estimated  when  the  budget  was  formulated. 

Due  primarily  to  these  heavy  carryover  stocks  into  the  crop 
year  1950,  it  is  now  estimated  that  new  loans  will  increase  sub¬ 
stantially  over  the  3  million  bales  as  shown  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1951.  Also,  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  inventory  acquisitions  may  be  larger  than 
thajb  reflected  in  the  1951  budget  estimates. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGPuAl.'I,  Basic  Coiimodities 
r  .1  Peanuts ,  .  . 

SUM/IARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:. 

Objeptive:  To.  support  the. price  of  peanuts  at  9.0^  of  parity, 
to  promote  orderly  marketing,  and  to  stabiliaeprices . 

Eligibilii^:  Eligible  peanuts  are  defined  as  peanuts  of  the  1949- 
crop  produced  by  cooperators.  Peanuts  produced  by  non-cooperators 
are  defined  as  excess  peanuts.  Eligible  participants  under  the 
1949  crop  operations  are  producers  and  dealers. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  to  producers  who  are 
cooperators  at  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  August  1,  1949 •  Eligible 
peanuts  are  supported  at  prices  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the 
P  August  1  parity,  and  excess  peanuts  are  supported  at  54  percent 

of  the  August  1  parity.  This  provides  an  average  support  level  of 
10.5  cents  per  pound.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel 
mortgage  basis  for  peanuts  stored  in  approved  structures  on  or 
off  the  farm.  Loans  are  availablo  from  August  1,  1949  through 
Januaiy  31}  1950}  maturing  Jane  1,  1950,  or  earlier  on  demand. 
Interest  is  at  the  rabe  of  3  percent  per  annum. 

Purchases  of  farmers*  stock  peanuts  from  producers  will  be  made 
from  August  1,  1949  through  June  15,  1950  at  points  designated 
by  the  Corporation  where  storage  facilities  are  available.  Pur¬ 
chases  of  farmers*  stock  peanuts  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity  may  bo  made  from  dealers  betv/een  December  1,  1949  and 
April  30,  1950,  provided  the  dealer  has  executed  a  contract  with 
the  Corporation  which  states  that  the  dealer  will  pay  cooporators 
not  loss  than  support  prices  for  eligible  peanuts  purchased. 

H  No.  2  shelled  peanuts  will  be  purchased  from  dealers  operating 

under  the  dealer  contract  at  a  price  the  Corporation  is  required 
to  pay  for  a  like  quantity  of  sound  mature  kernels  in  farmers* 
stock  peanuts,  and  the  Corporation  will ‘pay  for  other  kernels 
their  crushing  value. 

Recourse  loans  mil  bo  made  to  peanut  shollors  on  the  pledge  of 
eligible  farmers’  stock  peanuts  purchased  by  them,  provided  such 
peanuts  are  placed  under  loan  irLthin  30  days  after  purchase  from 
producers.  Such  loans  may  be  obtained  from  lending  agencies  or 
the  Corporation.  Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  8O6, 
80th  Congress) — particularly  section  5(a) j  and  section  1(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress). 

B/iSIS,  I95I' ESTMiTE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  estimated  1950  crop 
of  1,435  million  pounds  of  farmers’  stock  peanuts  assuming  a 
national  acreage  allotment  of  2.1  million  acres  and  a  picked  and 
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threshed  acreage  of  2,05  million  acres  with  a  yield  of  700  pounds 
per  acre  picked  and  threshed.  Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated 
at  1,369  million  pounds  of  which  about  1,140  million  pounds  will 
be  used  for  edible  purposes  at  prices  equal  to  or  above  support 
prices.  Exports  are  estimated  at  66  million  pounds  of  which  30 
million  pounds  will  be  sold  at  or  above  support  prices*  The  total 
surplus,  therefore,  is  estimated  at  265  million  pounds  and  the 
Corporation  will  probably  acquire  these  surplus  stocks.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  surplus  supply  will  be  sold  domestically  at 
reduced  prices  for  crushing  into  oil  and  meal  except  that  a  small 
amount  may  be  exported  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  112(f)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 


Rice 

SUlflMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support 'the  price  of  rice  at  90  percent  of  parity  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  and  to  promote  orderly 
marketing* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1949-crop  rough  rice  and  must 
grade  U.  S«  No.  4  or  better,  having  a  head  yield  of  not  less  than 
25  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  rough  rice,  and  must  contain  not  more 
than  14^  percent  moisture  (not  more  than  16  percent  in  California)* 

'  Eligible  participants  are  producers  and  associations  of  producers* 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950,  and  will  mature  April  33  ,  1950,  or  earlier  on 
demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
rice  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  when 
stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved 
'lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Interest  is  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum*  Loan  rates,  which  average  about 
$3.96  per  hundredweight,  reflect  to  producers  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  August  1,  1949.  Premiums  and  discounts  apply  for  the  various 
varieties,  grades,  and  milling  quantities* 

Purchase'  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  hai^est  through 
January  '31,  1950.  Producers  desiring  to  sell  rice  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  under  a  purchase  agreement  will  have  a  30-day  period 
during  which  to  declare  his  intention  to  sell*  This  period  will 
end  on  April  30,  1950,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Corporation*  The  producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell 
any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered* 
Rice  delivered  m  11  be  purchased  at  the  applicable  support  price* 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress)— particularly  section  5(a)4  and  section  1(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress)* 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  34*2  million  hundredweight  (76  million  bushels) 
from  the  harvesting  of  1*65  million  acres.  This  production  plus 
estimated  carryin  stocks  of  about  .7  million  hundredweight 
(15*6  million  bushels)  will  provide  a  total  supply  of  41*2  million 
hundredweight  (91.6  million  bushels) *  The  market  price  of  higher 
quality  rice  is  expected  to  be  at  or  above  support  levels*  Sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  rice  which  meet  only  minimum  eligibility 
requirements  for  price  support,  however,  will  probably  be  delivered 
to  the  ^.Corporation  in  settlement  of  loans  and  purchase  agree¬ 
ments.  Sales  during  1951  of  carry-over  stocks  and  new  acquisitions 
are  estimated  at  3.56  million  hundredweight  (7.91  million  bushels); 
thus,  CCC-owned  stocks  are  expected  to  be  reduced  to  *85  million 
hundredweight  (1*89  million  bushels)  by  June  30,  1951* 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Conmodities 


Tobacco 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 


Objective:  To  support  the  average  prices  received  by,  farmers  at 
statutoiy  minimum  levels. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1949-crop  tobacco  grovm  in  the 

United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  -  Persons  eligible  for  loan  are  growers,  . 
who  have  not  produced  in  excess  of  their  farm  acreage  allotment  for  ' 
those  types  on  which  quotas  are  in  effect,  namely,  flue-cured,  = 

Burley,  fire-cured,  and  dark  airf^cured  and  growers  of  all  other 
types. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  offered  to  cooperators  at  90  percent 
of  parity  on  all  types  of  tobacco  except  fire-cured  and  dark  air- 
cured  for  whidi  the  rate  will  be -75  and  66-2/3  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  Burley  rate.  The  rate  to-  non-cooperating  growers  is  60 
percent  of  the  rate  for  cooperating  growers •  The  loan  levels ,  based 
on  the  parity  price  as  of  June  15,  1949  -for  flue-cured  and  on  the 
parity  price  as  of  September  15,  1949  for  the  other  types,  are: 


Kind  of  tobacco 

Cents  ner  dou 

Flue  cured 

Burley 

40.3  , 

Fire-cured 

30,2 

Dark  air-cured 

26,9 

Maryland 

a.8  . 

Cigar  binder  and  filler 

28.7 

Periods  during  which  loans  will  be  made,  except  those  necessary 
to  cover  carrying  and  handling  charges,  are:, 


Earliest  Date 


Latest  Date 


Flue-cured 

Burley,  firercured,  dark 
air-cured  • 

Maryland 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 
(except  P,  R.), 

Puerto  Rican 


July  1,  1949 

Noverabertl,  1949 
April  1,  1950 

Sept,  1,  1949 
Feb,  1,  1950 


Feb,  28,  1950 

April  30,  1950 
Sept,  -30,  1950 

July  31,-  1950 
Sept.  30,  1950 


Loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum  and  mature 
on  demand,  iJiit  not  later  than  January  1,  1952,  unless  extended  by 
the  Corporation, 

Loans  are  made  through  grower-cooperative  associations  or  other 
responsible  :  organizations  which  act  for  groups  of  growers  in  receiving 
handling,  and  selling  their  tobacco.  No  commercial  insurance  is 
carried  on  tobapco  collateral.  In  lieu  thereof  the  Corporation 
assimes  the  major  insurable  risks  and  the  loan  acco\mt  of  each 
cooperative  is  charged  1-1/2  cents  per  month  per  $100  outstanding 
on  the  principal,  except  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  the 
charge  is  3  cents  per  $100  per  month. 


Under  the  loan  agreements  the  cooperative  bears  overhead  costs  in 
connection  with  the  loan  operation  in  an  amount  not  less  than  12 
cents  per  cirb,  and  is  authorized  to  charge  the  grower  an  amount 
equal  to  12  cents  per  cwt. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Coi^Joration  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  8o6, 
Both  Congress) — particularly  section  5(a);  section  1(a)  of  the 
Agricultui*al  Act  of  194^  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress);  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  28,  1945  (62  Stat,  1250), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
1950-crop  tobacco  production  will  probably  drop  to  1,935  million 
pounds  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  Burley,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
qu6i:as  as  well  as  a  slightly  lower  yield  per  acre  for  all  types. 

The  slightly  lower  yield  is  assumed  since  the  194S  and  1949  crop 
yields  were  exceptionally  high  and  consequently,  slightly  lower 
yields  are  anticipated  under  projected  %ormal”  growing  conditions. 

'■  With  a  carry-over  estimated  to  amount  to  over  3.3  billion  pounds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1950  crop  year  and  with  imports  estimated 
at  88  million  pouWis,  the  total  supply  in  the  1950-51  marketing  year 
will  be  in  excess  of  5.3  billion  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that 
domestic  consumption  will  continue  at  c\irrent  levels  (1,575  million 
pounds)  but  that  exports  will  decline  slightly  to  495  million  pounds 
in  the  1950-51  marketing  year.  While  the  total  disappearance (about 
2,070  million  pounds)  in  the  1950-51  marketing  year  will  reduce  the 
carry-over  slightly,  it  is  believed  that  the  trade  will  be  reluctant 
to  assume  customary  inventory  risks  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
export  market  resulting  from  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  GCC  will  make  loans 
on  more  than  200  million  pounds  of  the  1950  crop  and  will  have  309,8 
million  pounds  of  the  3,279  million  pound  carry-over  under  loan  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951, 

It  is  expected  that  some  loss  will  be  incurred  by  GCC  during  the 
fiscal  year  1951  due  to  write-offs  on. loans. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
.  Tfheat 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS;  .  , 


Objective; 
to  promote 


To  support  the  price  of  wheat  at  90%  of  parity  and 
orderly  marketing* 


Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  wheat  produced  in  19U9  and 
gradingU,  S,  No,  3  or  better,  or  grading  U,  S,  No,  U  or  No.  5 
because  of  test  weight  only.  Eligible  p^ticipants  are 
producers  of  19ii9-crop  wheat. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 

January  31,  1950  and  will  mature  April  30,  1950,  or  earlier  on 
demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
wheat  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
when  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation,  Farm 
support  prices  average  $1.96  per  bushel,  which  is  equal  to  90% 
of  parity  as  of  July  1,  19li9,  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  per  annum,  A  storage  allowance  of  7  cents  per 
bushel  for  farm  stored  wheat  will  be  made  at  time  of  delivery  to 
the  Corporation* 


Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950,  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  wheat  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intentions 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  -^ril  30,  1950,  or  ending 
on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation,  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will 
be  the  applicable  support  rate  established  for  the  wheat  at  the 
approved  point  of  delivery. 

Direct  purchases  may  be  made  at  applicable  support  rates  in  South 
Carolina  arid  Georgia  since  wheat  cannot  be  stored  safely  for  any 
extended  period  of  time  in  these  States, 


Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 

80th  Congress)— particularly  section  5(a) J  and  section  1(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19U8  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress), 


BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE;  The  Budget  estimate  is  based  on  acreage  allotments. 
With  these  controls,  it  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  supply  will  be 
l,U8ii  million  bushels  -  1950  crop  production  of  1,170  million 
bushels  from  71  million  harvested  acres  and  carry- in  stocks  of 


3lU  million  bushels.  Domestic  consumption  is  estimated  to  be 
700  million  bushel sj  exports  are  estimated  at  approximately  3^0 
million  bushelsj  and  it  is  also  estimated  that  commercial  channels 
and  producers  will  hold  about  109  million  bushels.  Thus,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  supply  will  exceed  available  outlets  by  32$ 
million  bushels.  Since  it  is  anticipated  that  markets  will  not  be 
available  at  or  above  support  prices  for  the  325  million  bushels, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  full  ainount  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Corporation  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  settlement  of 
loans  and  purchase  agreements.  Total  loans  made  are  estiraatfed  at 
370  mi-llion  bushels  and  the  total  quantity  to  be  covered  by  purchase 
agreements  is  estimated  at  50  million  bushels.  Sales  of  price 
support  stocks  to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  countries  participating 
in  EGA  programs,  and  other  buyers  are  estimated  at  225  million 
bushels. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Honey 


Smi^ARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  honey. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  was  dark-color,  strong-f lovored 
honey  grading  U.  S.  Grade  A,  packed  in  60-pound  cans,  two  cans  to 
a  wooden  case,  strapped  and  ready  for  export. 

Eligible  participants  were  individual  beekeepers,  associations  of 
beekeepers,  assemblers,  processors,  or  their  authorized  agents. 

Operations;  Honey  purchases  were  authorized  from  January  23,  1948  to 
I'lay  31",  1948  on  an  off er-and-acceptance  basis,  wiih  priority  given 
to  carload  shipments.  Purchases  from  vendors  other  than  beekeepers 
were  conditioned  upon  such  vendors  certifying  to  the  Corporation  that 
beekeepers  had  received  for  the  honey  not  less  than  10  cents  per  pound 
at  point  of  delivery  to  such  vendor.  The  following  methods  of  disposi¬ 
tion  were  authorized;  (1)  sales  for  export  to  foreign  governments  and 
their  purchasing  agents,  U.  S.  Government  agencies  for  foreign  relief 
feeding,  to  relief  agencies,  to  public  international  organizations 
such  as  United  Nations,  to  private  exporters,  and  to  foreign  importers; 
(2)  sales  in  domestic  channels  for  human  consumption,  but  only  if  such 
sales  would  not  have  a  depressive  effect  upon  the  domestic  commercial 
market  for  honey;  and  (3)  sales  in  domestic  commercial  cnannels  for 
dispoation  other  than  as  human  food. 

Authority;  Corporate  Charter- -Article  Third,  paragraph  (b);  section  7 

(a)  of  the  Act  of  January  31,  1935,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713,  Sup.  V); 
section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1941,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-8 

(b) .  Sup.  V);  and  section  11(e)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (P.L. 
389,  80th  Congress). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTBIATE;  Honey  was  made  a  designated  non-basic  commodity  on 

which  mandatory  support  on  all  honey  is  required  under  the  provisions 
of  section  201(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  Act  provides 
that  honey  shall  be  supported  by  loans  and  purchases  at  a  level  not  in 
excess  of  90^  nor  less  than  60^  of  its  parity  price.  The  details  of 
the  support  program  are  now  being  developed.  This  estimate  is  based  or 
a  probable  production  of  about  200  million  pounds,  a  total  supply  of 
approximately  245  million  pounds,  and  domestic  utilization  and  exports 
of  about  215  and  15  million  pounds,  respectively.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Corporation  will  bo  required  to  purchase  about  15  million  pounds. 
There  appears  to  be  little,  if  any,  possibility  of  selling  the  honey 
acquired  in  normal  trade  channels  at  levels  specified  in  Section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  since  domestic  market  prices  are 
expected  to  reflect  approximately  support  prices.  Present  plans  for 
disposition  are  for  donations  of  all  stocks  acquired  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  through 
diversion  or  export  programs. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Milk  and  Butterfat 

0 

SUlffi^ARY  OF  LxlTEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective;  To  support  the  general  levels  of  prices  to  producers  for 
milk  and  butterfat  and  the  products  of  such  commodities  from 
January  1950  to  March  1951. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  dairy  products  must  be  produced  and  located  in 
the  continental  United  States  and  must  be  in  units  of  not  less  than 
tariff  minimum  carlots  for  the  area  where  the  products  are  located. 
Under  present  operations  the  following  products  are  eligible; 

Butter  must  be  U.  S.  Grade  B  or  higher,  solid  packed  in  commercial 
containers . 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  must  be  spray  and  roller  process,  U.  S. 

Extra  Grade,  packed  in  export  containers. 

Cheese  must  be  American  Cheddar  of  U.  S.  Grade  A  or  higher,  packed 
in  commercial  domestic  or  export  containers. 

Evaporated  milk  must  contain  not  less  than  7,9%  milk  fat  and  25,9^ 
total  milk  solids  and  be  packed  in  14-1/2  Oz.  cans  with  48  cans  in 
a  commercially  acceptable  box. 

Operations:  Purchases  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  offers  and 
acceptances  pursuant  to  announcements  setting  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  purchase.  Purchase  contracts  will  be  dated  after 
December  31,  1949  and  not  later  than  March  31,  1951,  The  Corporation 
has  assured  an  open  announcement  to  buy  carlots  f,  o,  b.  any  location 
at  the  following  prices; 

Cheddar  cheese,  U.  S.  Grade  A  or  higher  ........  51%  per  lb. 

Butter;  U,  S.  Grade  A  or  higher  .  60^  per  lb. 

U.  S.  Grade  B . .  58%  per  lb. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  U.  S.  Extra;  spray  type,  12-i;^  per  lb, 

roller  type_  10^/  per  lb. 

Evaporated  milk . . . . . $3.95  per  case 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act,  as  amended  (62  Stat, 

1070,  63  Stat.  154),  particularly  section  5(a);  and  Title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  iot  of  1949  (Public  Law  439,  81st  Congress). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATES;  The  a  nticipated  record  supplies  of  feeds  will 
encourage  continued  heavy  feeding  and  high  milk  production  per 
cow,  and,  as  a  result,  total  milk  production  may  increase  slightly 
to  an  estimated  118  billion  pounds.  Since  it  is  ass\Amed  that 
domestic  consunption  probably  will  continue  at  or  near  the  1949 
level  and  exports  will  decline  duo  to  dollar  exchange  difficulties 
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and  improved  European  production,  it  is  anticipated  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  moderately  exceed  demand  at  support  price  levels. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  commercial  storage  demand  for  dairy 
products  may  be  particularly  weak  during  the  heavy  producing 
months  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  CCC  to  make  substantial 
purchases  during  these  months  to  prevent  returns  to  producers 
of  milk  and  butterfat  from  declining  to  substantially  below  the 
support  level,  Yiihile  part  of  the  s  upplies  may  be  sold  back  into 
trade  channels  in  subsequent  winter  months  of  light  production, 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  balance  will 
be  diverted  from  normal  trade  channels  to  otiier  outlets. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGR/U'I,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Mohair 

Mohair  was  made  a  designated  nonbasic  commodity  on  which  mandatory 
support  is  required  under  the  provisions  of  section  201(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  act  provides  that  mohair  shall  be 
supported  by  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  at  a  level  not 
in  excess  of  90^  nor  less  than  60^  of  its  parity  price*  Since 
mohair  has  not  been  supported  during  the  past  ten  years,  a 
description  of  latest  operations  is  not  given.  The  details  of 
the  operations,  for  supporting  the  price  of  mohair  have  not  yet 
been  completed. 

BiiSIS,  1951  ESTIMATE;  No  great  change  in  the  demand  for  mohair 
is  anticipated.  Hov/ever,  since  support  prices  will  have 
to  be  established  for  individual  grades,  it  is  expected 
that  substantial  quantities  of  some  grades  will  move  into 
CCC  hands,  depending  upon  market  price  fluctuations  for 
the  different  grades.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  much  as 
one- third  of  the  mohair  produced  may  be  acquired  under 
the  program. 

Since  the  market  price  level  is  not  expected  to  rise 
sufficiently  above  the  support  level  to  absorb  the  '  '' 

quantities  purchased,  the  Government  may  hold  mohair 
stocks  for  an  indefinite  period.  U.  S.  prices  are 
higher  than  world  prices  as  a  result  of  our  tariff, 
so  that  losses  from  sales  abroad  would  be  substantial. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Potatoes 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  potatoes;  to  promote  maximum 
utilization  of  the  crop  and  minimize  waste  and  spoilage;  and  to 
encourage  acreage  adjustment. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  potatoes  are  1949-crop  potatoes. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  who  have  complied  with  their  individual 
acreage  allotments,  or  persons  other  than  producers,  including  contracting 
dealers  and  processors,  who  have  paid  not  less  than  support  prices  to 
eligible  producers. 

Operations :  Purchases  of  1949-crop  potatoes  in  fresh  or  processed  form 
will  be  made  through  June  30,  1950,  Prices  for  fresh  potatoes  are  being 
supported  at  a  national  average  of  |1,10  per  bu,  whicn  represents  60 
percent  of  parity  as  of  January  1,  1949*  Allowances  are  made  for  market¬ 
ing  services  performed.  Disposition  is  sale  to  programs  under  Section 
32  and  to  U,  S,  Government  agencies,  by  sales  to  export  outlets,  domestic 
commercial  channels,  manufacturers  of  products  made  from  potatoes,  for 
use  as  livestock  feed  and  in  other  domestic  outlets,  except  that  potatoes 
harvested  from  land  infested  vdth  golden  nematode  shall  not  be  sold  for 
livestock  feed. 

Recourse  loans  were  made  on  late  crop  potatoes  from  September  15  through 
December  15,  1949*  All  loans  will  mature  on  demand  but  not  later  than 
April  30,  1950,  and  bear  3  percent  interest.  Loans  are  obtainable 
directly  from  CCC  or  from  lending  agencies.  Loan  rates  are  at  levels 
which  reflect  75  percent  of  the  September  support  price  computed  for 
bulk  ungraded  potatoes  on  the  farm.  Borrower  may  offer  to  sell  loan 
collateral  to  CCC  and  apply  proceeds  of  the  sale  on  his  loan. 

Authority:  CCC  Charter  Act  (P,  L.  806,  80th  Congress),  particularly 
section  5(a),  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th 
Congress), 

3ASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  assumed  norgial  weather  conditions 
normal  yields,  and  substantial  compliance  with  commercial  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  (commercial  acreage  represents  about  60  percent  of  total  acreage). 

It  is  estimated  that  support  purchases  will  be  necessary  in  some  areas 
even  though  prices  on  a  total  basis  may  be  above  the  support  level.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  potatoes  will  continue  to  be  supported  in  fiscal 
year  1951  at  60  percent  of  parity.  If  weather  conditions  average  better 
than  normal  or  if  commercial  acreage  exceeds  the  goal,  the  surplus  could 
be  25  to  35  million  bushels  larger  than  indicated,  and  additional  support 
operations  may  be  required. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic 
TUNG  NUTS 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective  i  To  support  the  price  of  tung  nuts  at  $60  per  ton  which  is 
approximately  60^  of  estimated  parity. 

Eligibility:  Producers  of  tung  nuts.  Eligible  commodities  are  the  1949 
crop  of  tung  nuts  and/or  the  tung  oil  produced  therefrom,  Tung  oil 
delivered  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  by  the  producer  that 
tung  oil  so  delivered  was  processed  for  his  account  from  tung  nuts 
produced  by  him  and  that  he  has  retained  title  to  such  oil. 

Operations :  Price  support  for  the  1949  crop  will  be  carried  out  through 
purchase  agreements  with  producers  under  which  producers  may  deliver  to 
CCC  at  |60  per  ton,  or  the  equivalent  in  producers  oil  at  22,7  cents 
a  pound,  f,o,b,  at  shipping  point.  Purchase  agreements  are  offered 
to  producers  on  or  about  January  1  through  January  31,  1950,  which 
period  may  be  extended  not  more  than  30  days  if  it  is  deter^ned  that 
such  extension  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  price  support  available 
to  all  producers  of  the  1949  crop  of  tung  nuts,  A  producer  electing 
to  deliver  tung  nuts  must  declare  his  intentions  within  a  30-day 
period  ending  March  31,  1950,  or  ending  on  such  earlier  date  as  may 
be  determined  the  Corporation,  A  producer  electing  to  deliver 
tung  oil  must  declare  his  intentions  within  a  30-day  period  ending 
June  30,  1950,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  A  producer,  at  his  option,  may  deliver  tung  oil  in  lieu 
of  tung  nuts,  and  may  deliver  at  the  support  price  any  quantity  of 
tung  nuts  or  oil  within  the  maximum  of  tung  nuts  specified  in  the 
piirchase  agreement  executed  by  him  provided  the  oil  was  processed 
for  his  account  ftrom  tung  nuts  produced  by  him  and  provided  the 
producer  retained  title  to  such  oil. 

Producers  shall  pay  transportation  charges  for  tung  nuts  delivered 
to  CCC,  except  that  if  CCC  should  require  the  producer  to  deliver 
tung  nuts  to  a  point  beyond  the  producer's  usual  millirg point, 

CCC  shall  pay  the  difference  between  actual  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  producer's  usual  milling  point. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress) 
and  Titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  crop 
of  85,000  tons  of  tung  nuts,  green  weight.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
85,000  tons  would  be  equivalent  to  73,000  tons  of  a  grade  and  moisture 
content  comparable  to  the  grade  and  moisture  content  on  whicsh  the 
parity  price  is  based. 
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The  price  of  timg  oil  is  estimated  at  about  16  cents  per  pound,  mill 
basis,  since  the  price  of  flaxseed,  a  competitive  commodity,  will  be 
supported  at  60  percent  of  parity.  In  arriving  at  the  16  cents  per 
poimd  price,  it  is  also  assumed  that  imports  from  China  would  be 
about  100  million  pounds,  which  represents  the  laa^or  portion  of  our 
domestic  requirements.  With  tung  oil  selling  at  16  cents  per  pound, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  domestic  market  price  of  tung  nute‘  would  be 
approximately  ^40  per  ton,  or  |20  per  ton  less  than  the  estimated 
support  price.  Under  these  conditions  the,  Corporation  would  probably 
acquire  all  or  practically  all  of  the  1950  crop,  which  in  turn  wou^ 
be  disposed  of  at  market  prices. 

Present  Outlook;  The  budget  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire 
1950  crop  of  tung  nuts  would  be  delivered  to  the  Corporation  in 
settlement  of  loans  made.  Since  the  1949  crop  will  be  supported  by 
*  purchase  agreement  on  tung  oil  as  well  as  tung  nuts,  it  is  possible  a 
similar  program  will  be  Used  for  the  1950  crop,  '  If  a  major  portion  of 
the  1950  crop  were  supported  in  terms  of  oil,  additional  funds  might 
be  required  due  to  processing  costs j  however,  no  significant  change 
would  be  reflected  in  the  estimated  loss. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Designated  Nonbasic  Coimaoditles 

Wool 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  wool  to  producers  during  1949 
at  the  1946  level* 

Eligibility:  All  types  and  grades  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  continental  United  States  and  territories  are 
eligible  for  support. 

Operations:  Purchases  will  be  made  from  January  1,  1949,  through 
March  31,  1950  at  announced  prices  (prices  are  designed  to  reflect 
the  sane  level  that  wool  was  supported  to  producers  in  1946,  i,e,, 

■ 42*30  per  grease  pound  for  shorn  wool;  pulled  wool  prices  at  a 
comparable  level.) 

Under  agreements  entered  into  with  the  Corporation,  handlers  make 

,  purchases  for  the  account  of  CCC  directly  from  producers,  pools, 
or  secondary  handlers,  and  the  Corporation  may  also  buy  from 
handlers  wool  purchased  by  handlers  in  their  own  name  from  pro¬ 
ducers  in  lots  of  3,000  pounds  or  less.  The  quality  and  appraisal 
value  of  each  lot  of  wool  acquired  is  determined  by  appraisers 
employed  by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  shrinkage 
is  determined  by  the  core  test  and  other  methods. 

Wool  acquired  which  is  disposed  of  through  commercial  channels  is 
sold  at  the  best  obtainable  prices. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 
80th  Congress) --Particularly  section  5(a);  and  Public  Law  36O, 

80th  Congress,  section  l(b')',  as  amended  by  section  1(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  194^  (Public  Law  897,  80th  C  ngress), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  Production  .of  greasy  shorn  and  pulled  domestic 
wool  is  expected  to  be  approxima:tely  255  million  pounds  in  the 
calendar  year  1949, and  may  decrease  to  about  250  million  pounds 
in  calendar  years  1950  and  1951, 

Consumption  of  apparel  wool  has  dropped  sharply  from  a  total  of 
485  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  in  1948  and  may  not  exceed 
325  million  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1949,  Consumption  may 
rise  a  little  in  1950  and  remain  at  the  same  level  or  decline 
moderately  again  during  1951  in  line  with  usual  trends  in  peace¬ 
time  under  predominately  civilian  demand.  Postwar  shortages  of 
wool  fabrics  had  been  largely  met  in  1948,  and  beginning  in  1949, 
consumption  has  tended  to  follow  more  normal  peacetime  patterns. 

This  trend  is  responsible  for  the  reduced  level  of  consumption 
estimated  for  the  next  two  years. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  165  million  pounds 
of  wool  will  be  purchased  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  at  an  average  cost 
of  approximately  67  cents  per  pound.  Sales  are  expected  to  amount  to 
I60  million  pounds  at  an  average  price  of  nearly  56  cents  per  pound. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  nonbasic 
Barley 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  barley  and  to'  promote  orderly 
marketing. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  barley  produced  in  1949  and  grading 
U,  S,  No,  5  or  better,  except  that  Class  III,  Western  Barley,  having 
a  test  weight  of  less  than  35  pounds  per  bushel,  shall  not  be 

^'eligible.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1949  crop  barley. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  thropgh 
January  31,  1950,  and  will  mature  April  30,  1950,  or  earlier  on 
demands  Lcmns  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for 
barley. stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
when  stored  in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from 
approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation,  Farm 
support  prices  average  $1,09  per  bushel,  which  is  equal  to  72^  of 
parity  as  of  April  15,  i949*  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  percent  per  annum. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  barley  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declM'e  his  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  April  30,  1950,  or  ending  on 
such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation,  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maxipam  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will 
be  the  applicable  support  rate  established  for  the  barley  at  the 
approved  point  of  delivery. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 
80th  Congress) --particularly  section  5(a);  and  sections  1(d)  and 
202(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress) 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  pro¬ 
duction  of  290  million  bushels,  carryin  stocks  of  64  million  bushels 
and  imports  of  5  million  bushels.  Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated 
at  270  million  bushels  and  exports  are  estimated  at  20  million  bushels 
leaving  a  carryout  of  69  million  bushels.  In  view  of  the  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  feed  grains,  particularly  com,  barley  prices  may  tend  to 
remain  near  the  support  level.  From  these  assumptions,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  total  of  35  million  bushels  may  be  covered  by  purchase 
agreements  or  placed  under  loan.  It  is  estimated  that  about  20 
million  bushels  will  be  delivered  to  the  Coi^oration  in  settlement 
of  loans  and  purchase  agreements,  losses  during  fiscal  year  1951 
represent  sales  made  for  export  based  on  the  anticipated  market  price. 
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Present  outlook:  The  total  barley  supply  is  now  estimated  at  369 
million  bushels  *  This  increase  over  the  previous  estimate  of  359 
million  bushels  is  due  to  an  estimated  carry  in  of  74  million  bushels 
from  the  1949  crop  as  compared  with  64  million  bushels  whjLch  was 
estimated  when  the  budget  was  prepared.  This  increased  supply — 
assuming  utilization  will  not  increase—  may  result  in  additional 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  and  inventory  acquisitipns. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  nonbasic  Commodities 
Beans,  Dry  Edible 

When  the  budget  estimates  were  prepared,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  a 
price  support  program  would  be  available  for  dry  edible  beans  on  the 
1950  crop.  Therefore,  no  estimate  is  shown  in  the  President’s  budget, 

«  i- 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  price  support  has  been  announced  on 
1950  crop  beans,  at  prices  which  will  return  growers  an  average  of  $6,30 
per  cwt,  for  thresher  run  beans.  Price  support  will  be  contingent  upon 
compliance  with  acreage  allotments  on  beans.  With  these  controls,  it  is 
believed  that  production  vri.ll  be  about  I3  million  bags  (7  million  bags 
less  than  the  1949  crop  production).  Carryover  stocks  are  expected  to 
be  almost  10  million  bags,  most  of  which  will  be  in  CCC  inventory. 
Requirements  will  probably  be  slightly  more  than  production;  therefore, 
prices  are  expected  to  be  at  or  above  support  levels.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  loans  may  be  made,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Corporation  will  acquire  any  stocks  from  the  1950  crop,.  Sales  of  some 
of  the  Corporation’s  carryover  stocks  may  be  possible.  Such  sales  would 
probably  be  at  market  prices,  A  description  of  the  announced  operation 
follows : 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  dry  edible  beans  and  to 
encourage  acreage  adjustment. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1950-crop  sound,,  whole,  dry 
edible  beans,  grovm  on  a  farm  where  the  acreage  allotment  is 
not  exceeded,  grading  U,  S,  No,  2  or  better  or  beans  containing 
not  more  than  18  percent  moisture,  and  after  deduction  of 
foreign  material  containing  not  more  than  10  percent  of  other 
defects.  Beans  delivered  in  settlement  of  loans  or  under  a 
purchase  agreement  must  grade  U.  S,  No,^  2  or  better  and  be  packed 
in  suitable  100-pound  bags.  Eligible  participants  are  producers 
of  1950-crop  dry  edible  beans  who  are  in  compliance  with  their 
acreage  allotments. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  available  from  harvest  through 
January  3I,  1951,  maturing  April  30,  1951,  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm- 
stored  beans  and  on  a  npte-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse- 
stored  beans.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies 
or  direct  from  the  Corporation,  Support  rates  are  equal  to  75  percent 
of  parity  as  of  November  15,  1949*  Loans  will  be  made  at  full 
support  rates  when  the  Corporation  is  fully  protected  against  quality 
and  quantity  risks.  Loans  on  all  other  eligible  beans  will  be  made 
at  a  flat  rate  determined  by  the  Corporation  sufficiently  below  the 
full  support  price  to  cover  costs  of  processing  beans  to  grade. 
Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum. 
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Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  harvest 
through  January  31,  1951.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  beans  to 
the  Corporation  under  a  chase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention'-  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  April  30,  1951, 
or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined.  The  producer  is  not 
obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  quantity 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may 
be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will  be  the  applicable  support  rate 
established  for  the  class  and  grade  of  beans  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  law  806, 
80th  Congress) —particularly  section  5(a);  and  Titles  III  and  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Chickens,  dressed 

SUJPARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  producer  price  of  chickens, 

EiijVibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  frozen  New  York  dressed  box- 
packed  chickens  of  Grade  B  or  better  and  weighing  an  average 
of  3  pounds  or  more  each.  Eligible  vendors  are  producers, 
producers’  agents,  cooperative  organizations,,  or  dealers, 

'  Vendors  other  than  producers  must  certifiy  that  producers 
received  not  less  than  announced  producer  prices. 

Operations:  Chickens  slaughtered  prior  to  December  31,  19^9  will 
be  purchased  during  the  period  September  through  December  31, 

I9U9  and  during  the  month  of  June,  19^0,  Purchases  will  be 
made  by  the  Corporation  at  a  national  average  price  of  2U,6^ 
per  pound  which  will  reflect  approximately  90  percent  of  parity 
adjusted  for  season,  location,  grade,  and  weight.  Purchases 
will  be  made  only  of  chickens  stored  in  approved  warehouses 
with  all  storage  costs  paid  by  vendor.  Due  to  the  level  of 
prices  received  by  producers,  it  is  not  now  anticipated  that 
any  activity  under  this  operation  will  be  required. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit ^Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public 
Law  806,  80th  Congress),  particularly  section  U(g)  and  ^(a)j 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^8  (Public  Law  697 f  80th  Congress), 
particularly  section  1(b), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  Since  egg  prices  will  be  supported  at  approximately 
75  percent  of  parity  during  1950,  it  is  estimated  that  production 
of  chickens  will  decrease  from  3,83U  million  pounds,  dressed 
weight,  in  19li9  to  3,600  million  pounds,  dressed  weight,  in  1950, 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  a  price  support  operation  will  be 
necessary  because  of  (l)  localized  surpluses,  (2)  greatly  increased 
spring  and  fall  culling  because  of  the  lower  support  for  eggs,  and 
(3)  an  anticipated  increase  in  the  commercial  broiler  production^ 
Accordingly,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  5,000,000  pounds, 
dressed  weight,  Td.ll  be  purchased  and  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  sell  this  amount  in  commercial  channels  Td.thout  any  loss  to 
CCC, 
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PRICE.  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  , Other  Non-basic.  Coiaiaodities 

Cottonseed 


SUIiftiARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1949  cottonseed  crop  to  producers 
at  90  percent  of  the  August  1  parity. 

Eligibility:  An  eligible  producer  is  any  landowner,  landlord,  tenant, 
sharecropper,  or  cooperative  association  that  normally  handles  the 
cottonseed  of  its  producer-members.  The  cottonseed  must  have  been 
produced  in  the  continental  United  States  in  1949  by  the  person 
tendering  it  for  .loan  or  purchase  except  for  cooperative  associations. 
Under  the  loan  program,  the  cottonseed  may  not  contain  more  than 
11  percent  moisture.  Under  the  purchase  program,  it  must  have  a 
moisture  content  sufficiently  low  so  that  it  may  be  safely  stored. 

Operations:  Loans  at  3  percent  interest  were  made  through  December  31, 
1949.  They  mature  April  30,  1950,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Producers 
receiving  loans  paid  a  service  fee  of  35  cents  per  ton  or  ^3.00, 
whichever  was  greater.  No  storage  or  track-loading  payments  to 
producers  were  made.  Applications  for  loans  were  made  at  PMA 
county  committee,  offices.  Loans  were  made  directly  by  CCC  and 
through  lending  agencies. 

(a)  Farm-storage  loans:  Nonrecourse  loans  were  made  at  $49.50 
per  ton  (90  percent  of  August  1  parity  of  $55)  on  a  note  and  chattel 
Mortgage  basis  on  cottonseed  stored  in  approved  storage  structures 
on  or  off  the  farm  and  not  covered  by  outstanding  warehouse  receipts. 
l/lTiere  cottonseed  is  delivered  to  CCC  in  settlement  of  loan,  the 
specific  support  rate  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  quality. 
If  this  settlement  rate  is  less  than  the  loan  rate,  the  deficiency  will 
be  paid  to  CCC  by  the  producer..  If  the  settlement  rate  exceeds  the 
loan  rate,  CCC  pays  the  producer  the  amount  of.  such  difference. 

(b)  Warehouse-storage  loans:  Nonrecourse  loans  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  note  and  Iqan  agreement,  secured  by  warehouse  receipts 
issued  by  warehousemen  approved  by  CCC.  If  warehouse  receipts 
reflected  the  official  grade,  loans  were  made  at  the  settlement 
rates  specified  for  farm-storage  loans.  If  not,  loans  were  made  at 
$49.50  per  ton  and  final  settlement  will  be  made  on  basis  of  grade 
and  quality  delivered  to  CCC  in  settlement  of  loan. 

(c)  Open-storage  loans;  Loans  maturing  within  a  prescribed  period 
were  made  at  a  ^ate  not  exceeding  $37  per  ton  (approximately  75^  of 
basic  loan  rate)  on  cottonseed  stored  in  open  yards  in  certain  arid 
areas  after  a  determination  by  the  State  committee  that  such  loans 
were  feasible  and  necessary.  The  open-stored  cottonseed  must  be 
protected  from  animals  and  from  water  damage.  The  loans  were  made 
with  the  understanding  that  the  producers  would  provide  satisfactory 
farm-storage  facilities  for  the  cottonseed  before  the  end  of  the 

loan  period. 
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Purcho-ses,  are, being  made  at  |46.50  per  ton  from  October  4,  1949  through 
February  15,  1950,  as  an  emergency  measure.  State  PMA  Chairmen  or 
their  representatives  enter  into  agreements  with  ginners  to  purchase 
cottonseed  for  CCC  and  pay  the  purchase  price  to  producers  or  purchase 
directly  from  producers  if  ginners  do  not  participate. 

CCC  sells  or  enters  into  contracts,  with  oil  mills  to  toll-crush 
and  process  cottonseed  acquired  or  exchanges  cottonseed  for  cotton¬ 
seed  products.  Cottonseed  and  products  are  stored  in  private 
storage  facilities  if  they  are  available  in  the  area  where  the 
cottonseed  is  acquired.; 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress),  as  amended— particularly  section  5(a),  and 
section  1(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  o;f  1948;  (Public  Law  897, 

80th  Congress). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTB^ATEj  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
acreage  controls  and  marketing  quotas  on  cotton  will-  reduce  the 
1950  crop  of  cottonseed  to  about  4*7  million  tons.  While  it  is 
assumed  that  consumption  of  vegetable  oils  will  decline,  it  is  also 
assumed  that  production  of  competing  oilseeds  will  be  reduced. 

Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  demand  for  high  protein  feeds  such  as 
cottonseed  meal  will  continue  at  high  levels.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  market  price  will  remain  near  the  support  level.  Based  on 
these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  loans  will  be  made  on  an 
estimated  500,000  tons  of  cottonseed  in  the  fiscal  year  1951,  that 
loans  on  400,000  tons  will  be  repaid,  and  that  the  Corporation  will 
acquire  100,000  tons  of  collateral. 

Present  outlook:  The  changed  outlook  for  the  cottonseed  market  since 
the  preparation  of  the  budget  has  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
estimated  size  of  the  price  support  program  on  the  1950  crop. 

Assuming  that  the  present  price  situation  continues,  the  support 
price  on  the  1950  crop  (^50  per  ton  at  75^  of  parity)  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  the  market  price  which  now  ranges  between 
|40  and  |45  per  ton.  The  original  budget  estimate  assumed  an  average 
market  price  of  ^46. 50  for  the  1950  crop.  Therefore  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Corporation  may  make  loans  on  2,000,000  tons  of  cottonseed 
valued  at  ^100,000,000  compared  with  500,000  tons  valued  at  $25,000,000 
assvimed  in  the  original  estimate.  It  was  originally  expected  that 
about  805^  of  the  loans  would  be  repaid.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
virtually  all  the  cottonseed  on  which  loans  are  made  will  be  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  as  collateral. 
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PRICE  SUPPCKT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Eggs 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  national  annual  average  producer  price 
of  shell  eggs. 

Eligibility:  Eligibid  commodity  is  shell  eggs  of  storable  quality 
grading  not  less  than  U,  S,  Extras  60  percent  A  quality,  frozen 
eggs  free  from  objectionable  odors,  or  dried  eggs  with  a  pala- 
bility  score  of  not  less  than  6,  Eligible  vendors  are  producers, 
cooperative  organisations  and  dealers  (including  processing  firms). 
Vendors  other  than  producers  may  be  required  to  certify  that  an 
average  price  at  least  equal  to  a  price  specified  by  the  Corporation 
has  been  paid  to  all  producers  delivering  edible'  eggs  averaging 
44  pounds  per  case. 

Operations:  Purchases  of  dried  eggs,  frozen  eggs^^  and  shell  eggs 
may  be  made  on  an  offeh  and  acceptance  basis  at  any  place  in  the 
continental  United  States  during  the  period  January  1,  1950 
through  December  3I,  1950,  at  levels  designed  to  reflect  a  national 
average  farm  price  to  producers  equal  to  37^  a  dozen.  Dried 
eggs  will  be  purchased  initially  as  an  interim  program  pending 
consultation  with  advisory  committees  after  which  final  plans  of 
operation  will  be  formulated.  Eggs  acquired  may  be  disposed  of 
by  sales  for  export,  by  transfer  to  Section  32  programs  and  out¬ 
lets  authorized  by  Section  4I6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
by  sales  domestically  through  commercial  trade  channels,  or  by 
sales  to  other  governmental  agencies. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  8O6, 
80th  Congress);  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  439,  8lst 
Congress);  Section  112  (e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  194^ 
(Public, Law  472,  80th  Congress), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  Beginning  January  1,  1950,  the  level  of  support 
was  reduced  from  90  to  about  75  percent  of  parity  in  order  to 
encourage  increased  consumption  and  bring  about  adjustments  in 
production.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  sufficient  adjustment 
will  not  be  made  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised  for  flock  re¬ 
placement  purposes  in  1950,  Consequently,  egg  production  dxiring 
1951  may  be  in  excess  of  consumer  demand  at  the  price  support 
level  to  the  extent  that  the  Corporation  may  be  required  to 
purchase  an  estimated  30,000,000  dozens. 

Present  Outlook:  The  carryan  for  fiscal  year  19^1  is  now  estimated 
at  90,000,000'  dozens  rather  than  30,000,000  as  reflected  in  the 
budget.  It  is  expected  that  this  qi. entity  will  be  s©ld  in 
export  channels  during  fiscal  year  1951, 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  nonhasic  Commodities 

jpiaxseed 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS* 


Objective*  To  support  the  price  of  flaxseed  and  to  promote  orderly 
marketing. 


Eligibility*  Eligible  flaxseed  is  that  produced  in  1949  and  grading 
U,  S,  No,  2  or  better.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of 
1949-crop  flaxseed*.  ; 


Operations*  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  through  October  31,  1949 
in  Arizona  and  Califoi*nia  and  in  those  counties  in  Texas  which  are 
'not  designated  as  purchase  counties,  and  through  January  31,  1950 
in  all  other  States,  Loans  matiire  on  demand  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1950  for  Arizona,  California  and  Texas  flaxseed  and 
not  later  than  April  30,  1950  for  all  other  States,  Loans  are  made 
on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  flaxseed  stored  on  the  farm 
and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  when  stored  in  approved  ware¬ 
houses,  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or 
direct  from  the  Corporation,  Support  rates  are  equal  to  90  percent 
of  parity  as  of  April  1,  1949,  which  amounts  td  $3*99  per  bushel, 

U,  S,  No,  1,  at  Minneapolis,  Differentials  will  apply  for  other 
grades  and  locations.  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 
percent  per  annum,  A  storage  allowance  on  the  basis  of  7  cents  per 
bushel  for  farm-stored  flaxseed  will  be  made  at  time  of  delivery 
to  the  Corporation, 


Purchase  agreements  are  available  on  eligible  ^axseed  for  the  same 
periods  and  areas  as  are  loans,  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver 
flaxseed  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  .declare 
his  intentions  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  which  ends  on  January  31, 
1950,  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  and  on  April  30,  1950  in  all  ^ 
other  States,  or  on  such  earlier  dates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President,  CCC,  or  his  designee.  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to 
sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number. of  bushels  specified 
in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered 
The  purchase  price  will  be  applicable  loan  value  established  for 
the  flaxseed  at  the  approved  point  of  delivery. 


Purchases  may  be  made  in  designated  Texas  counties  from  harvest 
through  July  31,  1949  if  the  market  price  is  not  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  the  support  price  in  such  counties.  This  operation  is 
necessary  since  flaxseed  produced  in  this  area  contains  excess 
moisture  and  cannot  be  stored,  without  deterioration.  Any  purchases 
required  will  be  made  through  dealers.  The  purchase  price  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  loan  rate  in  the  respective  coiinties. 


Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Sharter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 

80th  Congress) — ^particularly  section  5(a);  and  sections  1(b)  and 
202(a)  of  the  Agricult\iral  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897  ,  80th  Congress), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE;  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 

limitations  on  imports  of  fats,  oils  and  seeds  will  be  continued 
under  the  present  import  control  authority  until  July  1,  1950,  and 
after  that  date  inserts  will  be  limited  under  authority  of  Section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended.  The  support  level 
for  the  1950  crop  has  been  announced  at  60  percent  of  parity.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  be  about  37  million  bushels .  This  production 
is  about  equal  to  domestic  requirements  for  one  year,  and,  in  view  of 
large  carryover  stocks  which  are  available  for  export,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Corporation  will  acquire  about  4  million  bushels  of  flaxseed 
from  producers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  prices  conquerable  to  the 
support  price.  Total  U,  S,  carryout  stocks  of  flaxseed  and  linseed 
oil  in  terms  of  flaxseed  are  estimated  at  about  40  million  bushels. 

Exports  during  fiscal  year  1951  are  based  on  the  assumption  that, 
with  U.  S,  support  prices  of  60  percent  of  parity,  the  domestic 
market  price  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  will  be  at  or  near  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices.  With  such  a  price  level  and  a  continuation 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  it  is  expected  that  8  million 
bushels  will  be  exported,  ■■ 
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^  '  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  nonbasic  Commodities 

Naval  Stores 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  price  stabilization  and  protection  to  producers 
of  gum  naval  stores  at  60  percent  of  April  1,  1950  parity. 

Eligibility!  Eligi’ble  naval  stores  include  (l)  processed  turpentine 
meeting  specif igatior^  prescribed  by  the  Corporation  and  stored  in 
approved  bulk  tanks,  (2)  processed  rosin,  Federally  graded  at  not 
lower ;than  Grade  ’•G,”  packed  in  standard  metal  drums  and  placed  in 
approved  storage, ;and  (3)  crude  gum  stored  at  processing  plants 
adequately  equipped  with  storage  facilities.  Producers  may  pledge 
the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  stofed  crude  gum,  the  warehouse- 
-  ^  man  being  obligated  to  process  the  gum  within  specified  time  limits 
and  deliver  the  processed  products  equal  to  or  better  than  the  grades 
and  weights  loaned  on. 

Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers  Association  Cooperative  of  Valdosta,  Georgia,  who 
cooperate  in  the  1950  Gum  Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  or  other¬ 
wise  follow  good  conservation  practices  and  have  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  to  pay  any  indebtedness  to*  the  Department  or  any  agency 
thereof. 

Operations:  Loans  are  available  to  eligible  producers  throughout  the 
producing  area  through  December  31,  1950  on  production  harvested  in 
the  calendar  year  1950,  mature  April  1,  1951  or  earlier  on  demand, 
and  bear  3  percent  interest  per  annuli.  The  loan  rate  will  be  computed 
at  60  percent  of  the  April  1,  1950  parity  and  applied  to  the  gum  naval 
stores  production  unit  of  50  gallons  of  turpentine  and  1,400  pounds  of 
rosin.  Initial  loan  rates  are  40  cents  per  bulk  gallon  of  turpentine 
with  the  remainder  of  the  unit  value,  applied,  within  legislative 
limits  to  rosin  (estimated  at  $4*79  per  cwt,).  Appropriate  differ¬ 
entials,  if  any,  for  the  different  grades  of  rosin  will  be  determined 
just  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  loan  rates  and  specific  parity 
prices . 

Producers  are  required  to  execute  an  agreement  with  the  Association 
containing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  loan  is  made, 
including  a  certificate  of  con^liance  with  all  requirements  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  loan.  The  association  enters  into  agreements  with  ware¬ 
housemen  and  such  agreements  are  assigned  to  CCC,  Payment  of  the 
loan  proceeds  to  the  producer  is  effected  by  the  warehouseman 
(acting  as  agent  of  the  Association)  making  request  therefor  upon 
CCC  through  the  association.  Such  payments  are  made  by  check 
directly  to  producers  or  their  designees  by  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Reserve  Bank, 


Authority:  Conmiodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U,  S,  C.,  Sup.  II,|7145  P.  L,  85,  Slst  Congress),  particularly 
section  5(a)  thereof;  and  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1949  (P.  L,  439,  81st  Congress). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  assun^tion  that  in  1950 
production  of  gun  naval  stores  will  be  maintained  at  the  1948  level  but 
wood  naval  stores  will  be  reduced  below  both  the  1948  and  1949  levels, 
and  that  the  support  level  would  be  60  percent  of  parity  as  defined  in 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Rosin:  The  1950  crop  year  production  of  gum  rosin  is  estimated  at 
4,659,200  cwt,  and  wood  rosin  at  5,200,000  cwt.,  or  a  total  of -9,859,200 
cwt.  Production  plus  estimated  carryover  of  4,265,200  cwt,  of  all  rosin, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  imports,  would  make  the  total  available 
supply  14,145,200  cwt.  during  the  1950-1951  marketing  year.  Domestic 
consumption  is  estimated  to  absorb  5,980,000  cwt,  and  exports  3,380,000 
cwt,,  leaving  a  carryout  of  4,785,200  cwt,  on  March  31,  1951, 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  800,000  cwt,  of  1950  gum 
rosin  will  be  taken  under  loan  ly  CCC  (about  25  %  will  come  under  loan 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950),  of  which  520,000  cwt,  will  be  acquired  as 
collateral,  and  inventory  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1951 
will  amount  to  3,744,000  cwt. 

Turpentine :  The  1950  crop  is  estimated  at  16  million  gallons  of  gum 
turpentine  and  15,85  million  gallons  of  the  various  types  of  wood 
turpentine,  a  total  of  31,85  million  gallons.  Production,  plus  carryin 
stocks  of  13.0  million  gallons  of  all  turpentine  and  in^jorts  of  ,75 
million  gallons  results  in  an  estimated  total  available  sx:ipply  of  45,6 
million  gallons.  Of  this  quantity,  domestic  consumption  is  estimated 
at  26,0  million  gallons  and  exports  at  6,6  million  gallons,  leaving  a 
carry-out  on  March  31,  1951  of  13,0  million  gallons,  which  would  be  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  carryover. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that'  1,0  million  gallons 
of  1950  gum  turpentine  will  be  taken  under  loan  GCC  (about  25^ 
will  come  under  loan  in  the  fiscal  year  1950)  all  of  which  would  be 
expected  to  be  redeemed  by  producers,  ■ 

Present  outlook:  The  extent  and  scope  of  the  price  support  program  on  the 

1950  crop  of  gum  naval  stores  depends  largely  bn  the  production  of  wood 
naval  stores,  a  non-agricultural  competitive  product,  which  accounts  for 
abo\it  50^  of  the  total  production  of  all  naval  stores.  Manufacturers  of 
wood  naval  stores  in  1949  une:q)ectedly  reduced  their  production  below 
1948,  The  1951  Budget  Estimate  was  predicated  oh  a  still  further 
reduction  in  1950,  However,  production  of  wood  naval  stores  during  1950 
may  remain  at  the  1949  level,  or  it  may  even  increase  over  the  1949  level. 
If  either  of  these  possibilities  materialize,  there  would  probably  be  a 
need  for  increased  activity  under  the  Gum  Naval  Stores  Price  Support 
Program,  (About  25^  of  such  an  increase  might  be  reflected  in  the  1950 
fiscal  year). 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Non-Mandatory  Commodities 

Cats 

SUMIilARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  ,  .  ^  • 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  oats  and  to  promote  orderly 
marketing.  The  average  support  price  is  70^  per  bushel. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  oats  produced  in  1949,  aad  grading 
U,  S,  No.  3  or  better,  or  determined  to  be  sound  and  merchantable 
when  official  inspection  is  not  available. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1949-crop  oats. 

Operations:  IJonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
.January  31, ,1950,  maturing  April  30,  1950,  or  earlier  on  demand, 

,  loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  oats  stored 
.on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  ^basis  when  stored  in 
approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct,  from  the  Corporation.  Farm  support  -prices  average 
|.69  per  bushel,  which  is  equal  to  70  percent  of  parity  as  of  April  15, 
1949,  Loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  ann;im. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  Oats  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to 
sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  April  30,  1950,  or  ending  on  such 
earlier  date  as,  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation,  The  producer 
is  not  obligated  to  sell  ary  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number 
of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maacimum  quantity 
that  may  be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will  be  the  applicable 
support  rate  established  for  the  oats  at  the  approved  point  of  delivery. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 

80th  Congress)— particularly  section  5(a);  and  sections  1(d)  and  202(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTMATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  oats  supply  of  1,534 

million  bushels,  which  is  substantially  less  than  the  1948  supply  of 
1,696  million  bushels  and  the  1949  estimated  supply  of  1,623  million 
bushels.  The  carryout. on  June  30,  1951  is  estimated  at  119  million 
bushels,  which  is  176  million  bushels  less  than  the  1948  carryout. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  small  1950  carryout,  it  is  believed  that 
producers  and  commercial  channels  will  hold  the  entire  quantity.  It 
is  estimated,  however,  that  loans  will  be  made  on  5  million  bushels 
to  producers  desiring  to  hold  their  oats  for  normal  seasonal  increases. 

Present  outlook.  The  oats  supply  is  now  estimated  at  1,543  million 
bushels.  This  increase  of  9  million  bushels  over  the  estimated  supply 
used  in  formulating  the  budget  estimate  is  due  to  an  estimated  increase 
in  1949  crop  carryover.  It  is  not  anticipated,  however,  that  this 
increase  will  materially  affect  the  budget  estimate  for  loans  and 
purchase  agreements. 
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FRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRM;!,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Pork 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  hogs  at  90.  percent  of  parity 
through  March  31,  1950. 

Eligibilityj  Pork  products  sold  by  federally  inspected  packers 
in  the  continental  United  States  are  eligible  for  purchase. 

Operations:  Operations  will  consist  of  removing  quantities  of 
pork  from  the  market  by  purchasing  from  federally  inspected 
packers  duting  the  period  ending  March  31,  1950.  Such  purchases 
are  authorized  only  when  the  U.  S.  average  price  of  hogs  falls 
near  to  the  support  price  unless  they  are.  required  to  maintain 
prices  of  a  particular  important  market  classification,  or  prices 
in  a  major  area,  in  line  with  the  appropriate  relationship  to  the 
U.  S.  average  support  level. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(62  Stat.  1070,  63  Stat.  154)-  section  5Ca);  section  1(b) 'of' 
Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948j  and  sedtion  202(a)  of 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948. 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  1950-51  pork  (excluding  lard)  product ion  will  increase  to 
12,200  million  pounds  carcass  weigkt  basis.  With  an  estimated 
carryover  of  550  million  pounds  and  imports  of  2  million  pounds 
the  total  supply  in  1950-51  will  be  12,752  million  pounds.  It 
is  assumed  that  prices  will  be  near  support  levels,  and  domestic 
civilian  consumption  will  increase  to  about  78  pounds  per  capita. 
Total  consumption  through  commercial  channels  in  the  U.  S.  would 
amount  to  about  11,982  million  pounds.  Thus,  with  commercial 
exports  and  shipments  of  approximately  120  million  pounds  and  a 
commercial  carryout  of  550  million  pounds,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  100  million  pounds  of  pork  will  not  move  into 
commercial  channels  at  or  above  support  level  prices. 

Based  on  the  above  assumptions,  it  i.s  estimated  that  purchases 
will  be  made  of  100  million  pounds  of  pork  during  the  fiscal  year 
1951  and  that  all  such  pork  will  be  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal 
year  through  Section  32  and  EGA  programs  at  no  loss  to  CCC. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRM,  Other  Nonbasio  commodities 

Rye 

SUMMARY  OP  LATEST  OPERATIONS! 

Objectives  To  support  the  price  and  to  promote  orderly  marketing  of  rye. 

Eligibility!  Eligible  commodity  is  rye  produced  in  1949  and  grading 
U.  S.  No,  I  or  better,  or  grading  U,  S,  No'.  3  solely  on  the  factor 
of  testweight  but  otherwise  grading  No*  2  or  better.  Any  producer 
producing  rye  in  1949  as  landowner,  landlord,  tenant,  or  sharecropper 
is  eligible  for  loans  and  purchase  agreements. 

Operations!  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950,  maturing  April  30,  1950,  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Loans  are  made  on* a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  rye  stored 
on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  when  stored  in 
approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending 
agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation.  Farm  support  prices 
average  |1,E7  per  bushel,  which  is  equal  to  72  percent  of  parity 
as  of  April  15,  1949.  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent  per  annum. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  rye  to  the  Cor- 
portation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  April  30,  1950,  or  ending 
on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Cor^ration.  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will 
be  the  applicable  support  rate  established  for  the  rye  at  the  approved 
point  of  delivery. 

Authority;.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 

80th  Congress) --particularly  section  5(a);  and  sections  l(d)  and 
202(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  pro¬ 
duction  of  24  million  bushels  which  is  11  million  bushels  below  the 
1938-47  average.  The  total  available  supply,  including  oarryin 
stocks  of  4  million  bushels  and  imports  of  3  million  bushels,  is 
estimated  at  31  million  bushels.  Such  low  supplies  will  not  provides, 
any  material  increase  over  recent  years  for  domestic  uses.  Com¬ 
petition  from  other  crops  for  available  land  makes  it  improbable  that 
increases  in  production  will  occur.  In  view  of  the  demand  and  de¬ 
creased  supply,  it  is  assumed  that  the  market  price  will  be  well 
above  the  support  level  resulting  in  loans  and  purchase  agreements 
being  required  for  1,8  mllion  bushels  by  producers  desiring  to  hold 
their  crops  for  normal  seasonal  increases.  No  deliveries  are  anti¬ 
cipated  under  the  purchase  agreement  operation  or  in  settlement  of 
loans, 

/ 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRiiM,  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Seeds,  Hay  and  Pasture  Grass 
SUlffliARY  OF  lATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  hay,  pasture  and  range  grass 
seed  in  order  to  encourage  planting  and  harvesting  so  that 
adequa  te  supplies  will  be  available  for  future  years. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  seeds  are  a  Ifalfa,  clovers,  grasses  and 
range  grasses.  Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1949-crop 
eligible  seeds. 

Operations;  Purchase  agreements  'are  offered  to  producers  from 
harvest  through  February  28,  1950,  Producers  desiring  to  deliver 
seed  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreem.ent  must  declare 
his  intention  to  sell  during 'a  30-day  period  which  will  end  on 
April  30,  1950,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  deliver  any  specified 
quantity;  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement 
is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  Farm  storage  and 
warehouse  storage  loans,  on  lespedeza  seed  only,  are  available 
through  February  28,  1950  and  will  mature  April  "30,  1950,  or 
earlier  on  demand.  Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and- chattel-mortgage 
basis  for  seed  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and- loan-agreement 
basis  for  seed  stored 'in  approved  warehouses.  Loans  may  be 

'  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the 

Corporation,  The  basic  support  prices  range  from  $.05  to  $1,25 
per  pound  according  to  variety,  purity,  and  germination. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress )- -particularly  section  5(a);  sections  1(d)  and 
202(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th 
’  Congress) . 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIM/iTE;  The  purpose  of  this  operation  is  to  encourage  the 
harvesting  of  hay,  pasture,  and  grass  seed  in  order  to  insure 
•that  adequate  supplies  are  available  for  planting  in  the  event 
there  is  a  gradual  reduction  in  cereal,  fiber,  and  oilseed  pro¬ 
duction,  Hay,  pasture  and  range  grass  seed  will  be  needed  in 
substantial  quantities  if  these  acreages  are  to  be  improved,  A 
desirable  1950  crop  carryover  cf  the  type  seed  eligible  for  price 
support  is  95  million  pounds;  however,  it  is'  not  anticipated  that 
such  a  carryover  will  be  available  since  domestic  consumption  is 
estimated  at  581'. 7  million  pounds  and  exports  are  estimated  at 
9.7  million  pounds  from  a  total  supply  of  644  million  pounds. 

It  is  assumed  that  most  varieties  will  be  above  support  levels 
except  in  areas  where  growers  are  unable  to  sell  their  seed 
promptly  at  support  levels  due  to  temporary  price  dislocation 
in  local  markets.  In  such  areas  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Corporation  will  acquire  about  4  million  pounds  under  the  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  operation.  Since  these  seed  will  be  acquired 
toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  assumed  that  the  full 
amount  will  be  in  inventory  on  June  30,  1951, 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Non%»«lo  CoiBBioditiaa>.--'v;^ 

'  Seeds,  Winter  Cover  Crop 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  winter  cover  crop  seed  in  order  to 
encourage  planting  and  harvesting  so  that  adequate  supplies  will  be 
available  for  future  years. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  commodity  is  1950-crop  high-quality  seed,  cleaned, 
bagged,  and  tagged,  of  the  following  varieties;  hairy  vetch,  common 
and  Willamette  vetch,  Austrian  winter  peas  (and  natural  component 
mixtures  where  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  varieties),  crimson  clover, 
blue  lupine,  common  ryegrass,  and  roughpeas^  Eligible  participants  are 
producers  of  eligible  1950-crop  seeds. 

Operations ;  Purchase  agreements  will  be  offered  to  producers  from  about 
May  15,  1950,  through  December  31,  1950,  Producers  desiring  to  deliver 
eligible  seed  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  notify 
the  local  county  agricultural  conservation  committee  of  his . intention 
to  sell  between  January  1,  1951,  and  January  31,  1951,  inclusive.  The 
producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  number  of  pounds  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the 
maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  Support  prices  will  be  based 
on  parity  as  of  April  1,  1950,  as  follows; 

90  percent  for  hairy  vetch,  common  and  Willamette  vetch, 
crimson  clover,  and  common  ryegrass 

85  percent  for  Austrian  winter  peas 

80  percent  for  blue  lupine  and  roughpeas. 

All  storage  charges  accruing  through  January  31,1951,  or  the  date  of 
the  warehouse  receipt,  whichever  is  later,  must  be  paid  by  the  producer. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 

Both  Congress) — ^particularly  section  5(a)l  and  section  202(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE.  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
production  of  seed  for  which  price  support  will  be  available  will  total 
about  285  million  pounds.  Estimated  carryin  stocks  of  12  million  pounds 
and  possibly  some  imports  will  make  a  total  supply  of  about  298  million 
pounds.  Domestic  disappearance  of  259  million  pounds  and  exports  of 
12  million  pounds  will  leave  a  carryout  of  27  million  pounds,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  a  desirable  carryover.  Generally,  prices  of  winter 
cover  crop  seed  will  exceed  support  levels;  however,  due  to  price  dis¬ 
location  in  local  markets,  particularly  for  Austrian  winter  peas  and 
blue  lupine,  the  Corporation  will  probably  acquire  about  25  million 
pounds  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Sales  from  such  acquisitions 
are  estimated  to  be  5  million  pounds. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  nonbasic  Commodities 

Sorghums,  Grain 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective:;  To  support  the  price  of  grain ’ sorghums  and  to  promote 
orderly  marketing,  ' 

Eligibility;  Grain  sorghums  produced  in  1949  grading  No*  4  or 
better.  Eligible  praticipants  are  producers  of  1949-crop  grain 
sorghums. 

Operations;  Nonreoo^se  loans  are  available  from  l^rvest  through 
January  31*  1950,  maturing  March  31,  1950,  or  earlier  on  demand. 
Loans  are  made  on  ft  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  grain  ■ 
sorghums  stored  on  the  farm  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement 
basis  for  that  stored  in  approved  warehouses,^  Farm  support 
prices  average  |2,09  per  hundredweight,  which  is  equal  to  70 
percent  of  parity  as  of  April  15,  1949,  Loans  may  be-  obtained 
through  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the  Corporation, 
Interest  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950,  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  grain  sorghums 
to  the  Coiporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his 
intention  to  sell  within  30  days  prior  to  March  31,  1950,  or  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  hy  the  Corporation,  The  producer 
will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  amount  in  the  purchase  agreement  will  be  the  maximum  quantity 
that  may  be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will  be  the  applicable 
support  rate  established  for  grain  sorghums  at  the  approved  point 
of  delivery. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress) — ^particularly  section  5(a)j  and  sections  1(d) 
and  202(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194S  (Public  Law  897,  80th 
Congress)* 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE;  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated 

production  of  64*4  million  hundredweight,  which  is  about  7  million 
hundredweight  larger  than  the  1938-47  average.  With  a  crop  of 
this  size,  taking  into  consideration  large  carryover  stocks  of 
feed  grains,  particularly  corn  and  barley,  it  is  estimated  that 
20  million  hundredweight  will  be  placed  under  loan  and  3  million 
hundredweight  will  be  covered  purchase  agreements.  Deliveries 
\inder  the  purchase  agreement  operation  and  in  settlement  of  loans 
are  estimated  at  12  million  hundredweight. 
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Present  outlook:  At  the  time  the  budget  was  prepared,  1949  crop 
production  of  grain  sorghums  was  estimated  at  72,7  million  cwt, 
whereas  it  is  presently  estimated  at  85*6  million  cwt.  Carryover 
was  previously  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  1949  crop  year 
at  19,6  million  cwt,  whereas  it  is  now  estimated  at  17,3  million 
cwt,  making  total  supply  in  the  1949  crop  year'  now  estimated  at 
102,9  million  cwt,  coii5)ared  with  an  estimated  92,3  million  cwt, 
in  the  budget. 

Carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  1950  is  now  estimated 
at  29,6  million  cwt,  compared  to  24*2  million  cvrb,  in  the  budget 
and  carryout  at  the  end’  of  the  crop  year  1950  is  now  estimated  at 
29,2  milliop  cwt,  compared’  to  24,8  million  cwt,  in  the  budget. 


In  view  of  the  increased  1949  crop  production  and  increased 
carryover  in  1950,  th6  biilget  estimated  may  be  somewhat 
understated. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  nonbasic  Commodities 

SoybeaJM 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS:  ' 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  soybeans  and  to  promote  orderly 
marketing,  • 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  soybeans  having  moisture  content 
not  in  excess  of  14  percent  and  grading  No,  4  or  better  on  all  other 
factors. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1949  crop  soybeans. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950,  maturing  May  31,  1950,  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Loans  are  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  soybeans 
stored  in  approved  storage  structures  on  or  off  the  farm  (provided 
no  warehouse  receipts  are  outstanding)  and  on  the  basis  of  a  note- 
and-loan  agreement,  secured  ty  warehouse  receipts,  when  stored  in 
approved  warehouses.  Loans  are  made  at  90  percent  of  the  comparable 
price  as  of  September  1,  1949  for  soybeans  grading  No,  2  and  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  14  percent  moisture.  The  loan  rate  for  green 
and  yellow  soybeans  meeting  such  requirements  is  C 2,11  per  bushel j 
and  for  black,  brown,  and  mixed  varieties,  the  rate  is  |l,91. 

Premiums  and  discounts  apply  for  grades  other  than  No,  2,  Loans 
may  be  obtained  from  approved  lending  agencies  or  direct  from  the 
Corporation,  Loans  will  bear  interest  at  3  percent  per  annum,  A 
storage  allowance  of  7  cents  per  bushel  for  farm-stored  soybeans 
will  be  made  at  time  of  delivery  to  the  Corporation, 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  1950,  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  soybeans  to  the 
Corporation  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intentions 
to  sell  within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  May  31,  1950,  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation.  The  producer 
is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number 
of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum 
quantity  that  may  be  delivered.  The  purchase  price  will  be  the 
applicable  loan  value  established  for  the  soybeans  at  the  approved 
point  of  delivery. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law  806, 
Both  Congress) — ^particularly  section  5(a);  and  Title  I,  section  1(b), 
and  ^itlo  II,  section  202(a),  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948 
(Public  Law  897,  80th  Cengress), 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  based  on  an  anticipated  supply 
of  204  million  bushels  -  1950  crop  production  of  200  million  bushels 
from  10,5  million  acres  and  carryin  stocks  of  4  million  bushels. 
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This  estimated  supply  will  provide  136*5  million  bushels  for 
domestic  uses,  13*5  million  bushels  for  export,  and  leave  a  normal 
carryout  of  4  million  bushels.  It  is  assumed  that  prices  to  farmers 
will  average  $2,20  per  bushel  which  is  equivalent  to  the  estimated 
support  price;  however,  in  areas  where  processing  facilities  and 
other  outlets  are  limited,  prices  often  drop  below  the  support  level. 

In  such  areas  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  about  10  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  will  be  delivered  to  the , Corporation  under  the  purchase 
agreement  operation  and  in  settlement  of  loans,  S^ce  this  quantity 
will  be  delivered  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  full  amount  will  be  in  inventory  on  June  30,  1951*  Sales  during 
fiscal  year  1951  represent  disposition  of  inventory  acquired  in  1950, 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAI'5,'  Other  Nonba-sic  Coiratiodities 
Turkeys,  dressed 

SUI¥iARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  producer  price  of  turkeys. 

iSligibi  lity;  Eligible  commodity  is  frozen  New  York  dressed  box- 
packed  young  turkeys  of  Grade  B  or  better.  Eligible  vendors 
are  producers,  producers’  agents,  cooperative  organizations 
or  dealers.  Vendors  other  than  producers  must  certify  that 
producers  received  not  less  than  announced  producer  prices. 

Operations:  Turkeys  slaughtered  prior  to  December  31,  1949  will 
be  purchased  during  the  period  August  1,  1949  through  December  31, 
1949,  and  during  the  month  of  duly  1950.  Purchases  will  be  made 
on  an  offer-and-acceptanoe  basis  at  announced  prices  intended 
to  reflect  a  national  average  live  weight  price  to  producers 
of  about  31  cents  a  pound.  Purchases  will  be  made  only  at 
approved  public  or  private  warehouses  with  all  storage  ^ipsts 
paid  by  vendor. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (Public  Law 
806,  80th  Congress),  particularly  sections  4(g)  and  5(a);  and 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  897,  80th  Congress), 
particularly  section  l^b). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTTNIATE:  The  1949  crop  of  turkeys,  41  million  birds,  was 
the. largest  since  1946.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
3^00.0,000  pounds,  dressed  weight,  of  this  crop  will  be  purchased 
during  the  firrt  month  of  fiscal  year  1951  (July,  1950).  Also 
during  fiscal  year  1951  5,000,000  pounds,  dressed  weight,  are 
expected  to  be  purchased  from  the  estimated  1950  crop  of  39 
million  birds.  The  estimated  price  support  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1951  are  based  on  the  assumptions  that  (l)  some  sizes  for  which 
there  is  not  a  strong  demand  will  be  in  surplus;  and  (2)  increase 
in  the  supplies  of  red  meat  would  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  turkeys.  ,It  is  expected  however,  that  the  8,000,000.  pounds 
purchased  would  be  sold  in  commercial  channels  without  any  loss 
to  CCC. 
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SUPPLY  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective;  This  prbgram  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  other 
governmental  agencies,  foreign  governments,  relief  agencies,  and 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Operations:  Purchases  are  confined  to  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Purchases  for  any  claimant,  other  than  a  Federal 
Government  agency,  require  (1)  a  firm  requisition  or  a  firm 
contract  from  the  claimant  and  (2)  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  of  cash  or  its  equivalent,  or 
other  acceptable  financial  arrangements.  Purchases 
for  Federal  agencies  require  a  written  order  constituting  a  firm 
obligation.  Purchases  may  be  made  in  advance  of  firm  commitments 
and  prior  to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific  authorization  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  when  it  is  anticipated  that  no  risk  of 
loss  is  involved. 

Generally,  purchases  are  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable  at 
either  an  announced  price  or  on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis 
in  quantities,  at  times,  and  at  prices  which  shall  cause  the 
least  disturbance  in  market  prices.  Purchases  may  also  be  made 
under  formal  competitive  bids. 

Transfers  to  claimants  are  at  prices  designed  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  all  costs  incidental  to  carrying  out  this 
operation.  Other  disposition  is  made  in  accordance  with  statutory 
requirements  and  authorized  policy. 

During  fiscal  year  1949  grains,  flour,  dairy  products,  soybeans, 
and  vegetable  oils  consisted  of  the  major  part  of  the  supply 
purchases.  The  Corporation  also  accepted  at  the  Uhited  States 
border,  transported,  stored,  and  disposed  of  Mexican  canned  meat 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry’s  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  eradication  activities  in  Mexico.  Sales  to  claimants 
were  approximately  45  percent  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  40 
percent  to  EC A  programs,  13  percent  to  cash-paying  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  2  percent  to  other  claimants. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (  62  Stat.  1070- 
1075,  as  amended  by  P.  L.  85,  81  Congress;  and  15  U..S.C.,  Sup.  II, 

I  714-714b)  particularly  section  5(c). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Corporation  will  be  purchasing  a  limited  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  use  in  occupied  areas 
and  for  countries  participating  in  EGA  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1951.  Total  dollar  volume  of  direct  purchases  under  the  supply  pro¬ 
gram  is  estimated  at  $180,325,000,  Purchases  of  food  grains  and  flour 
are  estimated  at  $142,550,000  or  79  percent  of  the  total  estimated. 
Purchases  of  soybeans,  vegetable  oils  and  other  miscellaneous  pur¬ 
chases  account  for  the  balance  of  the  direct  acquisitions.  It  is 
assumed  that  other  requirements  of  buyers  will  be  met  from  price 
support  stocks • 


1-^OREIGN  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 


swmm  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective:  To  procure  and  either  import  into  the  United  States 
or  sell  to  United  States  Government  agencies  and  foreign 
claimants  without  importation  into  the  United  States  food 
and  agricultural  products. 

Operations:  Purchases  for  United  States  Government  agencies  and 
foreign  claimants  without  importation  into  the  United  States 
are  made  after  receipt  of  firm  requisitions  or  purchase  orders* 
Piirohases  for  importation  into  the  United  Stated  are  based  on 
the  requirements  of  Federal  agencies,  agencies  of  foreign 
governments.  Red  Cross,  private  relief  organizations  distributing 
food  abroad,  and  similar  claimants. 

Purchases  usually  are  made  on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis j 
however,  purchases  are  not  made  in  excess  of  comparative 
market  prices  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  purchases,  primarily  from  Cuba,  amounted  to  approximately 
1,360  thousand  ttis. -during  fiscal  year  1949.  These  purchases 
were  made  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  use  in  occupied 
areas  and  for  countries  participating  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  Purchases  were  made  on  ths  basis  of  negotiated  contracts! 
however,  the  purchase  price  did  not  exceed  the  market  price  as 
defined  in  section  202  of  the  1949  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act. 

Approximately  216- million  pounds  of  oils,  oilseeds,  and  oilseed 
meal  were  purchased  from  the  Philippines,  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  other  foreign  countries  during  fiscal  year  1949.  Copra,  which 
accounted  for  the  major  portion  of  the  acquisitions,  was  purchased  o 
on  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis.  Supplies  acquired  were  used  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  countries  participating  in  the  ECA  programs 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Rice  purchases  from  Siam  during  fiscal  year  1949,  amounted  to  about 
465  million  pounds.  Quantity  purchased  was  for  the  Departmen-t  of 
Defense  for  use  in  Far  Eastern  areas  and  for  the  ECA  program  in 
China.  Purchases  were  made  at  official  export  prices  established 
by  the  Siamese  Government  at  the  time  of  the  procurement  contract 
and  approved  by  the  Corporation.  This  program  has  been  discontinued. 

Present  plans  provide  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  20,000,000 
pounds  of  frozen  Mexican  beef  during  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
primarily  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  Stat. 
1070-1075,  as  amended  by  P.L.  85,  81st  Congress;  and  15  U.S«C*, 

Sup.  II  I  714-714o)  particularly  section  5(c). 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE;  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Corporation  will  be  required  to  make  limited  purchases  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  for  countries  participating  in 
ECA  programs  during  fiscal  year  1951.  Estim^ited  sugar  purchaises 
of  487,000  short  tone  account  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
Foreign  Purchase  Program  activity.  The  balance  of  the  estimated  . 
purchases  consists  of  12,500  tons  of  copra.  These  estimates  are 
subject  to  change  depending  upon  actual  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
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COIVMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

Under  its  Commodity  Export  Program,  the  Corporation  may  export  or  cause 
to  be  exported  or  aids  in  the  development  of  export  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  products.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  retain  and 
expand  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  excess  to  domestic  needs.  While  only  a 
wheat  export  program  is  reflected  in  the  1961  budget,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  other  commodities  may  be  exported  or  cause  to  be  exported, 
should  conditions  develop  which  vrere  not  anticipated  at  the-  time  the 
1951  budget  was  prepared. 

Public  Law  85,  81st  Congress,  approved  June  7,  1949,  authorized  the 
Corporation,  ampng  other  things,  to  accept  strategic  and  critical  materials 
produced  abroad  in  exchange  for  agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Corporation.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Corporation  will  exchange  some 
agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  needed  by 
the  Munitions  Board  of  the  National  Military  Establishment;  it  is  also 
anticipated  for  the  purposes  of  these  estimates  that  such  materials  will 
be  turned  over  immediately  to  the  Munitions  Board;  but  the  operation  is 
not  necessarily  ^mited  to  strategic  materials  which  the  Munitions  Board 
is  prepared  to  accept  for  stockpiling.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  establish  the  value  of  the  strategic  or 
critical  materials  which  will  equal  at  least  the  Corporation's  investment 
in  the  agricultural  products  traded  for  such  materials;  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  sets  a  lower  value  on  the  strategic  or  critical  materials 
than  the  value  of  the  investment  in  the  agricultural  products,  the 
Corporation  of  course  will  incur  some  losses. 

CCC  WHEAT  A^JD  WHEAT  FLOUR  EXPORTS  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEIiENT 

SUMliARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective;  To  implement  the  International  WTieat  Agreement.  The 

objective  of  the  International  Vfheat  Agreement  is  to  assure  supplies 
of  wheat  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for  wheat  to  exporting 
countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices. 

Eligibility;  Importing  countries  that  have  approved  the  International 
Vifheat  Agreement  are  eligible  to  purchase  approximately  168  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  equivalent  produced  in  the  United 
States  at  specified  prices.  The  wheat  and  wheat  flour  may  be  sold 
by  the  CCC  or  by  commercial  exporters. 

Operations;  There  are  two  types  of  activities  under  this  operation: 

(1)  Sale  of  wheat  acqnired  under  the  price  support  program  and 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  acquired  under  the  supply  program  which 
the  Corporation  determines  to  be  eligible  for  recording  against 
the  guaranteed  quantities  of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  the  importing 
countries  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  Sales  are  made 
at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  equivalent  price  provided 
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Sir.ce  dlie  exacd  cost  of  operations  under  the  agreesient  carnet  be 
determined  ontll  the  er.d.  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  International 
rfrieat  Aj'reervind  Act  of  1040  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  use  its 
{general  oorrowing  authority  to  pay  current  obligations  and  then 
re^iuest  the  Corigress  for  an  appropriation  to  reirJburse  the 
Corporation  for  any  losses  incurred  under  this  progren.  Pending 
ruch  reimbojrseitent ,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  establish 
the  r.et  costs  of  operations  under  the  agreement  as  an  account 
receivable. 

Authority;  Section  2  of  the  Inter  rat  ional  7/heat  Agreement  Act  of  1949 
(Public  havf  421,  Slst  Congress)  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Chiarter  Act,  as  amended,  particularly  Sections  5(c),  (f)  and  (g) 
thereof. 

BASIC,. 1951  ECTH/iATE:  The  budget  estimate  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  United  otates  export  quota  under  the  International  vTheat 
Agreement  will  be  168  million  bushels  for  fiscal  year  1951  and  that 
sales  y/ill  bo  made  at  the  maximum  price  provided  in  the  agreement. 
The  cost  of  ouch  exports  to  the  government  is  estimated  at 
.$75,600,000,  but  the  Corporation  will  recover  these  costs  through 
an  appropriation  as  described  above.  In  arriving  at  this  amount  it 
is  assumed  that  the  average  domestic  market  price  during  fiscal 
year  1951  converted  to  an  f.o.b.  ocean  vessel  basis  will  be  $2.38 
per  bushel.  The  roajcirrtum  comparable  Yi/heat  Agreement  price  is  about 
$1.93  per  bushel.  Thus,  the  difference  between  $2.38  and  $1.93  or 
45  cento  per  bushel  represents  the  per  bushel  cost  chargeable  to  the 
International  V/heat  Agreement. 

Of  the  total  U.S.  quota,  .it  is  estimated  that  125  million  bushels 
will  bo  handled  through  commercial  channels  and  the  balance  of  43 
milii  on  bushels  will  be  exported  from  CCC  stocks. 
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’  -STORAGE  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 

Storage  operations  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Corporation  since  1939  when 
grain  bins  were  first  acquired*  While  these  operations  are  now  being  conducted 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Price  Support  Program,  it  is  proposed  that  they 
be  classified  under  a  new  budgetary  program  as  of  July  1,  1950  because  of  the 
increasing  importance  and  magnitude  of  these  operations.  Storage  operations 
which  would  be  transferred  from  the  Price  Support  to  the  Storage  Facilities 
program  under  this  proposal  are  described  as  follows: 

SUI'T''IARy  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  for  CCC-owned" 
and  producer-owned  commoditiesr . to  assist  producers  in  financing 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  suitable  farm-storage  facilities? 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  needed  commercial  storage 
facilities;  and  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the  purchase  of 
suitable  mechanical  driers  to  facilitate  safe  farm  storage. 

Operations:  Bins  and  granaries  are  bought  by  the  Corporation  on 

an  offer-and-acceptance  basis  and  are  located  only  in  areas  where 
it  is  determined  that  existing  privately-owned  storage  facilities 
are  not  adequate.  Contracts  had  been  awarded  through  December 
1949  for  the  purchase  of  storage  units  having  a  capacity  of 
approximately  328,000,000  bushels.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
45,000,000  bushel  capacity  purchased  prior  to  1941  and  presently 
owned  by  the  Corporation. 

Storage  use  guarantees  are  made  under  agreements  with  commercial 
firms,  including  cooperatives,  in  order  to  encourage  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  commercial  storage  facilities  for  grain  in 
areas  where  additional  facilities  are  necessary.  Under  this 
operation,  the  Corporation  guarantees  the  use  of  75  percent  of  the 
new  storage  capacity  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  completely  new 
storage  structures,  and  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  new  additions 
to  ©xistin,'f  storage  structures.  Storage  occupancy  agreements 
provide  that  75  percent  of  the  storage  capacity  be  reserved  for 
grain  which  may  be  tendered  by  the  Corporation  or  by  farmers  for 
storage  for  their  account.  The  rates  in  effect  under  the  Uniform 
Grain  Storage  Agreement  will  be  paid  for  grain  stored  in  these 
facilities  by  the  Corporation.  If  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
facility  is  used,  the  Corporation  will  pay  10  cents  a  bushel  for 
the  first  year,  9  cents  for  the  sepond,  and  8  cents  for  the  third, 
for  the  unuse'd  portion  of  the  75  percent  of  capacity. 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  tnrough  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  construction 
or  purchase  of  suitable  farnv-storage  facilities.  Loans  are  for 
a  maximum  period  of  about  fi-s^-e  years,  payable  in  equal  annual 
principal  ■  payments  beginning  January  3l,‘  1961,  With  interest  a^ 
the  rate  of  4  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  maximum  amount 
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to  be  loaned  on  any  new  farm-storage  facility  is  45  ceatf 
per  bushel  of  capacity  (|30  per  ton  of  cottonseed  capacity), 
provided  that  such  maximum  amount  does  not  exceed  o5  percent  of  the 
cost  incurred*  Loans  are  secured  by  mortgages  on  such  facilities* 

The  Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  the  borrower  to  prepay,  the 
amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of  the  proceeds  from  any  price 
support  loan  or  purchase  agreement  due  the  borrower  within  12  months 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  installment  falls  due.  Any  past  due 
installment  may  be  deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the 
borrower  on  any  program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 

Recourse  loans  are  made  to  producers,  either  through  lending 
agencies  or  by  the  Corporation,  for  financing  the  purchase  of  grain 
driers*  Loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  yeahs,  payable  in 
equal  annual  principal  payments  beginning  January  31,  1951,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance* 

The  maximum  amount  to  be  loaned  on  any  single  drier  is  75  percent 
of  the  delivered  cost*  Loans  are  secured  by  chattel  mortgages* 

The  Corporation  may  prepay,  or  require  the  borrower  to  prepay,  the 
amount  of  any  annual  installment  out  of  the  proceeds  from  any  price 
support  loan  or  purchase  agreement  due  the  borrower  within  12  months 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  installment  falls  due.  Any  past  due 
installment  may  be  deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  amounts  due  the 
borrower  on  any  program  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (62  Stat*  1070- 
1075,  as  amended  by  P*  L*  85,  81st  Cong.;  15  U.S.C.,  Sup. II  ®  714- 
714o)  ,  particularly  sections 4(h)  and  5(a)  and  (b)  • 

BASIS,  1951  ESTIMATE:  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Corporation  will  acquire 
about  50  million  bushel  storage  capacity  during  fiscal  year  1951* 

This  additional  capacity  is  believed  to  be  necessary  since  the 
Corporation’s  stocks  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  are 
estimated  to  increase  from  695  million  bushels  as  of  June  30,  1950 
to  1,226  million  bushels  as  of  June  30,  1951;  and  commercial 
facilities  are  not  expected  to  be  adequate  to  provide  space  for  the 
total  increase.  Capacity  provided  during  fiscal  year  1951  by 
storage  use  guarantees  is  estimated  at  300  million  bushels* 

It  is  anticipated  that  loans  will  be  made  to  producers  in  order 
to  construct  additional  farm  storage  facilities  and  to  repair 
or  replace  present  structures  which  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
producers’  needSf  Such  loans  are  expected  to  provide  about  100 
million  bushels  farm  storage  capacity. 
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(a)  Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Appropriation  Act,  1950  .  $12,00pj000 

Supplemental  Appropriation  for  1950'  (Second  Supplemental 

Appropriation  Act,  1950)  .  3.000,000 

Anticipated  Supplemental,  19505 

Pay  adjustment s  . . . $319 . 600 

Rent  increase  . . . .  100, 400  .  420,000 

Base  for  I95I  . . . . . . . . . . • - ...  15,420,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . . .  16,750,000 

Increase  . . . . . ' . . .  +1 , 330 , 000 


SIM !ARY  op.  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1951 

Eor  increased  work  on  price  support  programs'  .  +1,067,84S 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  projects  begun  in  fiscal  year 

1950  . . . .  +160,490 

Decrease  for  completion  of  liquidation  of  subsidy  programs  ...  -60,664 

^  To  place  on  a  full- year  basis  in  1951,  P^y  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal 

year  1950  .' . . . .  +162,326 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment ' Costs) . 


Project  or 

Pune t ion 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

! 

Increase 

or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

P.L.  429 

adjustment 

Other 

L.  Price  support 

program  . 

$10,439,967 

$14,368,799 

+$151,937 

+$1,067,848(1) 

$15,52S,5S4 

1,  Commodity  ex- 

port  program  , 

39,5S6 

433,532 

+4,545 

+70,295(2) 

508,372 

5.  Foreign  pur- 

chase  program 

89,068 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

r.  Storage  faci- 

ilities  program 

— 

*557,005 

+5,844 

+90,195(2) 

653,044 

).  Subsidy  pro-  , 

gram  (in  liqui- 

dation)  . 

237,515 

60, 664 

-60, 664(3) 

?otal  pay  adjust- 

ment  costs: 

P.L.  429  ... 

[319,600] 

[+162,326] 

[+44,509] 

[526,435] 

P.L.  359  ... 

* 

[1,563] 

-  C"  -3 

■[”  -3 

[2,335] 

Inobligated 

balance  . 

S,564 

— 

— 

i'otal  available 

10,814,700 

15,420,000 

+162,326(4) 

+1,167,674 

16,750,000 

Anticipated 

supplemental  . 

— 

-420,000 

Total  li'mi- 

tat ion  or 

estimate  . 

10,814; 700 

15,000,000 

*■  Storage  facilities  program  operated  as  an  essential  part  of  the  price  support 
program.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  operations,  the  budget  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Storage  Eacilities  Program  Classification  on 
July  1,  1950  and  this  amount  is  shown  under  the  new  program  for  purposes  of 
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IFCEEASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $1,3!^0,000  in,  this .  item  for  1951  consists- of  the  follow¬ 
ing;  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  ■  ■■  '  ; 

(1)  An  increase  of  $i,067,g4g  for  increased  work 'on  price  support  programs. 

Need  for  Increase;  Based  on  current  estimates^  wheat  and -corn 'inventories 
owned  hy  the  Corporation  will  increase  from  .approximately  640  ‘million  . 
hushels’  at  the  close  of  fis.CAl  ye.ar  1-950  to  aver  -1  hillion  180  million 
bushels*  at  the  close  of  fis.cal,  year.  1951  •  It-  is  also  estimated  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  service  a  cotton  inventory  of  more  than  3  million 
bales  throughout  the  year.  These  substantial  increases  in  inventory 
volume  in  the  above  basic  commodities  and  in  the  number  and  types  of  des¬ 
ignated  nonbasic  and  other  commodities  being  handled-  by  the  Corporation 
will  add  greatly  to  the  work  of . Inventory  management,  commodity  inspec¬ 
tion  and  care,  and  related  activities. 

The  1951  budget  estimates  reflect  a  decrease  in  loans  made.  This  occurs 
in  part  because  it  is  assumed  that  a  smaller  crop  will  be  harvested  due 
to  assumed  lower  yields  per  acre  from  the  recent  record .and .near  record 
yields  of  the  last  two  years  and  also  because  of  expected  reductions  in 
acreage  resulting  from  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,,  that  the  budget  estimates  indicate  substantial 
increases  in  collateral  acquisitions  of  grains.  The  acquisition  of  loan 
collateral,  particularly  farm  stored  loans,  with  resultant  reconcentra¬ 
tion,  verification  of  deliveries,  and' settlements  with  producers',  ware¬ 
housemen,.  railraods,  and  others,  .requires-  a  greater  ejcpenditure  of  admin¬ 
istrative  funds  than  the  making  of  loans;  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  com¬ 
modities,  During  the  fiscal  year  1951»  "^^6  Corporation  will  be  engaged 
in  completing  the  liquidation  of  matured, loans  on  19^9  crops,  at "the  same 
time  handling  new  loans  on  the  1950  crop* 

The  sales  of  commodities  acquired  under  the  price  support  programs  of  the 
Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  are. expected  to  be  about 'equal  to 
the  estimated  record  levels  of  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  dollar  value  of 
such  sales  activity  in  1951  -is  expected  to  be,  approximately  1  billion  265 
million  dollars  as  compared  with  1  billicn  285  million  dollars  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  Large  increases  in  disposal  activities  on  cotton,  grain 
sorghums,  wool,  and  rice  are.  expected,  T,hese,  increases  are  expected  tO'  be 
offset  only  in  part  by  declines  in  purchases  of  corn,  peanuts,  dairy 
products,  and  linseed  oil.  Increases  in  volume  of  purchases  are  expected 
in  wool,  mohair,  and  seed,  . 

(2)  Increase  of  $l60,490  under  projects  2  and  3  to  place  on  a  full  year* s 

basis  projects  begun  during  the  fiscal  year; 1950*  ^  •  ’  . 

Need  for  Increase;  Because  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  connected 
with  the  International  I'/heat  Agreement  and  the  Grain  Storage  Eacilities  ‘ 
operations  were  not  started  until  after  July  1,  19^9*  'and  did  not  -reach 
normal  required  levels  of  operation  until  ; some  time  later,  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  estimates  to  place  the  estimated  costs  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  on  an  annual  basis. 
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(3)  A  decrease  of  $6o,664  due  to  final  liquidation  of  subsidy  programs. 
Present  plans  provide  for  completing  the  liquidation  of  subsidy  programs 
of  earlier  years  by  June  30,  1950* 

( 4)  Increase  of  $162,326  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjust¬ 

ments  under  L.  429  ^ich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1930» 

.  SUMMARY 

The  increase  in  administrative  expenses  would  provide  for  salaries  and 
related  expenses  for  approximately  295  man-years  of  employment  to  handle 
the  work  in  connection  with  price  support  and  associated  programs  of  the 
Corporation,  of  which  about  woul-d  be  in  the  field.  Many  of  the  trained 
employees  who  have  been  engaged  in  sup’ply  functions  during  the  past  few 
years  and  were  paid  from  fund  reimbursements  obtained  from  foreign  and  other 
claimants  under  the  supply  program,  would  be  paid  from  funds  authorized  for 
the  Corporation.  This  arises  entirely  because  many  of  the  commodities  which 
will  be  acquired  \inder  price  support  programs  in  1951  were  purchased  for 
and  delivered  to  claimants  \inder  the  supply  program  in  prior  years. 

The  following  tables  reflect  in  summary  by  commodity,  ^and  fiscal  year,  the 
increase  in  volume  which  increases  the  workload  of  the  Corporation: 
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,  CHMG-ES  lU  LANQUAOE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  \inder scored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets).! 

Commodity  Credit.  Corporation:  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  "so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
carrying  out  any  activity  or  any  program  authorized  by  law; 

PROVIDED,  That  not  to  exceed  [$12,000,000]  $16,750,000  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation 

1  [and  not  to  exceed  $400  for  periodicals,  maps,  and  newspapers]; 

PROVIDED  FURTHER,  That  all  necessary  expense  (including  legal 
and  special  services  performed  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but 
not  including’  other  personal  services)  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  operation,  maintenance,  improvement,  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  any  real  or  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest,  including  expense's  of 
collections  of  pledged  collateral,  shall  be  considered  as  non- 

2  administrative  expenses  for  the  purposes  hereof;  PROVIDED 
FURTHER,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author i- 

Tzed  and ‘directed  to  discharge  $170,5i5»i3i  of  '^he  indebted¬ 

ness  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  canceling  notes  in  such  amount  issued  by  the 

Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 

section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  S,  193S,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C, 

71'5a-4). 

The  first  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  limitation  on  purchases 
of  periodicals,  maps,  and  newspapers.  Public  Law  600,  approved  August  2, 
1946,  repealed  the  former  statutory  requirements  that  specific  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals, 
be  carried  in  either  substantive  legislation  or  the  appropriation  act. 
Therefore,  retention  of  the  subject  limitation  is  no  longer  necessary,  and 
its  deletion  is  proposed  to  simplify  the  accounting  and  auditing  work 
incident  thereto. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  restore  the  amount  of  capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  The  Act  of  March  8,  193^,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make  an  appraisal  of  all  the  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
net  worth  of  the  Corporation.  In  the  event  that  the  appraisal  establishes 
that  the  net  worth  of  the  Corppration  is  less  than  $100,000,000  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  restore  the  amount  of  capital  impairment*  The 
estimate  of  $170,515ii3i  proposed  for  cancellation  of  notes  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  subject  to  adjustment  pending  completion  of  the 
annual  appraisal  of  the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1949* 
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AGRIOTLTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAII 


Purpose  Statenent 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Progron  is  fomulated  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  7  to  17>  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Donostic  Allotnont 
Act,  as  anended,  and  is  financed  from  the  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Land  Resources"  appropriation  itPIi» 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  include  the  preservation  and  inprovenont  of  soil 
fertility,  and  pronotion  of  the  ocononic  use  and  conservation  of  land.  To 
effectuate  these  purposes  of  the  Act  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Progran 
offers  assistance  to  famors  and  ranchers  in  all  of  the  48  States,  Alaska, 
Haivaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  carrying  out  approved  soil¬ 
building  and  soil-and-water-consorving  practices. 

Each  State  and  each  comty  selects  approved  conservation  practices  for 
v/hich  assistance  v/ill  be  offered  in  the  State,  county  or  other  area.  The 
practices  selected  are  of  the  following  approved  typos: 

1,  Practices  to  protect  soil  fron  wind  and  v;ater  erosion,  such  as 
terraces,  sod  waterways,  and  contour  faming, 

2,  Practices  to  develop  cropping  systons  that  protect  the  soil 
and  restore,  inprove,  and  maintain  soil  productivity,  such  as 
green  manure  and  cover  crops  and  the  application  of  mineral 
elements  on  conserving  crops, 

3,  Practices  to  restore  and  maintain  range  and.  pemanent  pasture 
such  as  grazing  land  management,  pasture  and  range  reseeding, 
and  livestock  \7atcr  developments, 

4,  Practices  to  conserve  and  obtain  efficient  use  of  agricultural 
v/ater,  such  as  subsoiling  and  reorganization  of  irrigation 
systems, 

5,  Drainage  practices,  such  as  open  fam  drainage  ditches  and  tile 
drains, 

6,  Fam  v/oodland  practices,  such  as  planting  forest  trees  and 
shrubs  and  improving  a  stand  of  forest  trees. 

The  rates  of  assistance  vary  by  practices  and  by  States  and  area  so  as  to 
mal:e  the  most  effective  use  of  available  ftuads.  The  average  rate  of  assist¬ 
ance  for  all  practices  is  loss  than  one-half  the  cost  of  perfoming  the 
practice,  the  famer  bearing  the  balance  of  the  cost.  Assistance  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  form  of  materials  or  services  furnished  to  the  famer  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  approved  conservation  practices  or  in  the  fom  of  cash  payments  as 
partial  reimbursement  to  the  famers  who  carry  out  approved  practices  at 
their  ovm  expense.  Materials  and  services  furnished  to  famers  are  obtained 
through  local  private  sources  where  practicable. 


Est  imatod, 
1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  funds 


1^257,043,439  $285,000,000 


■A 


.,''S 


•V^ 


( b )  Conservation  and  tJse  of  Agricaltaral  Land  Resources 


Appropriation  Act  1950  Base  for  1951  .  $257*0^3  *^39 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  285 ,000 ,000 

Increase  . .  +27 ,95^ »56l 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  I95I 

To  assist  farmers  in  carrying  out  additional  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  . . . .  .  . . $  +26,7^0,678 

For  necessary  adjustments  in  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  of 

PMA  County  Committees  . . . .  +1,430,000 

For  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  ps-Y  adjustments 
under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a 

part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  . . .  +5095^3 

Decrease  in  transfers  to  cooperating  agencies  for  issuing 
checks  and  preauditing  applications  for  agricultural 

conservation  payments  .  -264,700 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  operated  on  a  calendar  (crop) 
year  basis.  The  1949  program  which  closed  December  31»  1?49,  is  financed 
from  funds  provided  in  the  1950  Appropriation  Act.  In  that  Act,  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  formulation  and  administration  of  a  I95O  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  amounting  to  $285,000,000.  It  is  for  this  program 
that  the  1951  Budget  Estimate  is  submitted  as  reflected  in  the  project 
statement  below. 


(See  follov/ing  page  for  Project  Statement) 


PROJECT  STATEl^ENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 
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irCEEASES  AND  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $27»956»56l  in  this  item  for  195^  is  coii5)Osed  of  the 

following! 

(1)  An  increase  of  $26,7^0>678  to  assist  farmers  in  carrying  out  addi¬ 

tional  soil  conservation  practices . 

In  view  of  the  recognized  need  for  an  enlarged  program  for  soil  and 
v;ater  conservation,  the  Congress  increased  the  authorization  for 
the  development  of  the  1950  program. 

Although  much  has  been  done,  through  the  program  in  encouraging  farm¬ 
ers  to  increase  their  use  of  conservation  measures,  the  needs  are 
so  great  that  continued  and  increased  efforts  are  necessary.  The 
present  downv;ard  trend  in  farm  prices  and  farm  income  will  tend 
to  discourage  farmers  from  carrying  out  needed  conservation  measures 
that  do  not  bring  about  immediate  returns.  Also,  reduced  acreages 
of  cash  crops  in  surplus  supply  add  to  the  conservation  problem  in 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  best  possible  conservation  uses  be 
made  of  the  acreage  taken  out  of  production. 

The  increased  funds  for  the  1950  program  will  bring  about  the  per¬ 
formance  of  conservation  practices  on  more  farms  as  well  as  total 
increased  performance  of  the  practices. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $1,430,000  in  the  limitation  for  operating  expenses 

for  adjustment  in  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  of  IMA  county  committees. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  increase  sa,laries  of  PIIA  county  committees  and 
their  employees  so  that  they  will  be  equal  to  those  paid  bjr  indus¬ 
try,  However,  it  appears  only  equitable  that  funds  be  provided  so 
that  salaries,  may  bo  adjusted  to  bring  them  more  in  line  with  those 
paid  for  similar  work  by  private  employers  in  the  immediate  vicini¬ 
ty,  Otherwise,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  county 
committees  would  be  penalized  because  they  could  not  retain  person¬ 
nel  at  prevailing  salary  rates,  and  if  they  elected  to  grant  increases 
in  pay  they  would  be  compelled  to  rrduce  personnel  further.  PM 
county  committee  employees  are  responsible  for  many  complex  programs 
that  involve  enormous  quantities  of  commodities  and  ma.terials,  huge 
farming  and  fiscal  operations  and  marketing  controls  .on  basic  crops. 
There  have  been  no  general  increases  in  rates  of  pay  'of  PM  county 
committee  personnel  in  the  past  six  years.  Federal  eii5)loyees  and 
workers  in  private  industry  have  had  four  general  increases  in 
that  period.  .  Even  though  some  pay  i.ncreases  have  been  made  by  the 
PM  county  committees,  wages  presently  paid  to  county  personnel  are 
considerably  below  those  paid  in  the  same  community  for  comparable 
work.  Failure  to  establish  more  nearly  comparable  rates  of  pay  has 
resulted  in  excessive  turnover  in  personnel.  The  inevitable  result 
of  the  high  rate  of  turnover  is  reduced  efficiency  and  increased 
operating  e:jq)€nses  resulting  from  time  spent  in  training  replacements. 


Volume  of  work  in  the  county  offices  is  very  heavy.  In  connection  with 
the  194g  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  purchase  orders-  in  excess 
of  $42,000,000  were  issued  covering  approximately  90|000>000  pounds 
of  legume  and  grass  seed;  8,500,000  tons  of  lime,  phosphate  and  other 
minerals;  4,250,000  kudzu  crowns;  139»000,000  linear  feet  of  terraces; 
34,500,000  cubic  yards  of  each  moved  for  drainage  ditches,  livestock 
ponds  and  dams;  and  numerous  other  miscellaneous  services  such  as 
building  of  firebreaks,  planting  of  trees,  elimination  of  destructive 
plants,  leveling  land  for  irrigation,  etc.  Loans  on  over  500*000»000 
bushels  and  over  45,000,000  hundredweight  of  commodities  with  a  loan 
value  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars  were  processed  on  1948  crops. 
Purchase  agreements  v;ere  negotiated  on  more  than  330»000**^00  bushels 
and  nearly  11,000,000  hundredweight  of  gra,ins  produced  in  19.48  with 
an  estimated  loan  value  of  over  $500,000,000.  Over  80,000,000  hundred¬ 
weight  of  the  1948  crop  of  potatoes  were  purchased.  A  large  portion 

»■  of  the  143,726  crop  insurance  contracts  on  1948  crops  ^Vrith  approximate¬ 
ly  $12,700,000  premiums  earned  and  a  total  coverage  of  over  $l4s,000,000 
were  sold  through  the  PMA  county  committees.  Over  37>000  applications 
for  1948  conditional  sugs.r  payments  Were  processed. 

It  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  general  average  of  county  wages  by 
three  to  four  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1950-  The  increase  of  about 
eight  percent  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  195^  would  raise  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  to  about  83  percent  of  those  paid  for  comparable  work  by 
other  employers  in  the  same  communities'.  Of  the  proposed  increase, 
$1,430,000  vrould  permit  adjustments  in  salaries  paid  to  IMA  county 
committee  personnel  to  the  extent  financed  from  this  appropriation 
as  follows: 


■  Type  of 
Personnel 

Fiscal  Year  1950 

Proposed  for  fiscal  year  1951 

Increase 

Man  Days 
(Rounded) 

Average 
Rate 
per  Day 

Actual 

Cost 

Man 

Days 

Average 
Rate 
per  Day 

> 

Cost 

PMA  County 
Gonnittccncn 
PMA  Community 
r  Committeemen 
All  other 
•  personnel  .  . 
Total 

personnel  . . 
All  other  ex¬ 
penses  ..... 

$244,696 

312,33s 

1,808,697 

$7.20 

6.60 

7.7g 

$1,761,830 

2,061,431 

14.032.763 

$244,696 

312,33s 

1,803,697 

$7..S2 

7.17 

8.39 

$1,913,542 

2,239, 464 

15,133.018 

$151,712 

178,033 

1.100.255 

2,360,731 

17.856,024 

2.360,731 

19,286,024 

1,430,000 

2,9^7,976 

2.997,976 

Total 

e:}^enses 

20,854,000 

22,284,000 

1,430,000 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $264,700  in  transfers  to  cooperating  agencies  for  check 

issuing  services  and  preauditing  applications  for  agricultural  conservation 

payments . 
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A  decrease  of  $264,700  of  which  $3,900  is  a -decrease  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
check  issuing  services,  and  $260,S00  is  due  to  elimination  in 
1951  of  transfer  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  preaudit¬ 
ing  applications  for  agricultural  conservation  payments  since 
the  1951  estimates  provide  for  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Increase  of  $50,583  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  p-d-- 

justm^ts  under  Public  Law  429  which  wore  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the 

fiscal  year  1950 « 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
sections  7  "to  17*  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February  29*  193^ »  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  590g-590q.) ,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  the  preparation 
and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State,  in¬ 
terstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States; 

1  [and  for  the  replacement  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for 

use  of  the  Froduction  and  Marketing  Administration;  $257,043,439] 
$285,000,000  to  remain  available  until  December  yi  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  program  of  soil- 
buil'ding  practices  and  soil-and-water-conserving  practices  auth¬ 
orized  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  [1949]  1950 ,  carried  out  during  the  period  July  1, 
[1948]  1949,  to  December  3I,  [1949]  1950 ,  inclusive;  Provided, 

2  That  not  to  exceed  [$25 ,S46,439]  $27,430 , 752  of  the  total  sum 
provided  under  this  head  shall  be  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for 
carrying  out  such  program,  the  cost  of  aerial  photographs, 
however,  not  to  be  charged  to  such  limitation;  but  not  more 

3  than  [$5,200,000]  $5 , 354,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriation  account,  "Administrative  expenses,  section  392, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  I938" ;  Provided  further,  That 
payments  to  claimants  hereunder  may  be  made  upon  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  claimant,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may' prescribe ,  that  he  has  carried  out  the 
conservation  practice  or  practices  and  has  complied  with  all 
other  requirements  as  conditions  for  such  payments  and  that 
the ■ statements  and  information  contained  in  the  application 
for  payment  are  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  under  the  penalties  of  title  18,  United  States  . 

Code:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  appro¬ 
priated  or  made  available  for  the  functions  assigned  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
■Order  Numbered  9069,  of  February  23,  1942,  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  or  expenses  of  any  regional  information 
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employees  or  any  State  information  employees,  but  this  shall 
not  preclude  the  answering  of  inquiries  or  supplying  of  in¬ 
formation  at  the  county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided 
further,  That  such  amount  shall  be  available  for  salaries  and 
other  administrative  expenses  in  connection  vdth  the  formula¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  [1950]  19 5T  program  of  soil¬ 
building  practices  and  soil-and-water-conserving  practices, 
under  the  Act  of  Pebrua.ry  29,  193^ »  amended  (amounting  to 

4  [$300,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  515,000,000  may  be  used 
for  a.creage  allotments  and  marketing  quota.s]  $285,000,000, 
including  administration,  and  formulated  on  the  basis  of  a 
distribution  of  the  funds  available  for  payments  and  grants 
among  the  several  States  in  accordance  vdth  their  conserva¬ 
tion  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
proportion  allocated  to  any  State  shall,  not  be  reduced  more 

5  than  15  per  centum  from  the  [1946]  distribution  for  the  next 
preceding  program  year,  and  no  participant  shall  receive  more 
than  $2,500);  but  the  payments  or  grants  under  such  programs 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  utilization  of  land  with  re¬ 
spect  to  shich  such  payments  or  gra.nts  are  to  be  made  in  con¬ 
formity  with  farming  practices  which  will  cncoura,ge  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  soil-building  and  soil-and-water-conserving  practices 
in  the  most  practical  and  effective  manner  and  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  several  States,  as  determined  and  approved 
by  the  State  committees  apjjointed  pursuant  to  section  8  (b) 

of  the  Soil  Conserva.tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 

6  amended,  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for  the  respective  States: 

7  |if*C!Vided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  transfer  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
such  sums  a„s  may  be  necessary  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
of  said  office  in  auditing  payments  under  this  head:]  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  the  county  agricultural  conservation 
committee  in  any  counter  with  the  approva,!  of  the  State 
committee  may  allot  not  to  exceed  5  centum  of  its  alloca¬ 
tion  for  the  agricultural  conservation  program  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  the  services  of  its  technicians  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  funds  so  allotted  shall  be  utilized  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  technical  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  in  such  county:  Provided  further.  That  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  for  the  purcha.se  of  seeds,  fertilizers, 
lime,  trees,  or  any  other  fa,rming  materials,  or  any  soil¬ 
terracing' services ,  and  making  grants  thereof  to  agricultur¬ 
al  producers  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  farming  practices 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  programs  provided  for  herein: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any  funds  available  to  the 
Department,  or  any  bureau,  office,  corporation,  or  other 
agency  constituting  a  pa,rt  of  such  Department,  shall  be  used 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  salary  or  travel 
expenses  of  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  violating  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities", 
approved  August  2,  1939,  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  IS,  United  States  Code, 
section  1913«  have  violated  or  atten^jted  to  violate  such 
section  which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other  e:tpenses  designed 
to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or 
oppose  any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress  except 
upoh  request  of  any  Member  or  through  the  proper  official 
channel , 

Other  than  the  usual  changes  in  year  dates  applicable  to  the  programs 
covered  by  the  appropriation  and  the  period  of  availability  thereof, 
the  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  the  items  as 
follows: 

The  first  change  deletes  the  non-recurring  provision  provided  in  the  1950 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  replacement  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle. 

The  second  change  increases  the  amount  available  for  salaries  and  other 
administrative  expenses  from  $25,846,439  ($25,846,439  in  the  1950  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  plus  $105, 04g  anticipated  increase  in  limita¬ 
tion  in  1950  due  to  pay  adjustments  under  lublic  Law  429,  making  a  total 
of  $25,951»'^S7)  to  $27,430,752.  This  increase  is  to  permit  adjustments 
in  rates  of  pay  for  PMA  County  Committee  personnel,  and  to  place  on  a 
full  year  basis  in  195T  P^M  adjustments  under  Public  Lav;  429  which  were 
in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

The  third  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  amount  to  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1932  from 
$5,200,000  to  $5,35^,000  to  provide  for  pay  adjustments  under  F.L,  429. 

The  fourth  change  deletes  the  proviso  ’’of  vdiich  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000 
may  be  used  for  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas",  contained  in 
the  1950  Appropriation  Act  retention  of  which  is  not  necessR-ry  since 
the  operation  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  q^uot a  programs  on  the 
basic  crops  are  financed  from  the  separate  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  fifth  change  substitutes  "for  the  next  preceding  program  year"  for 
"1946"  in  the  proviso  tha-t  the  proportion  of  funds  available  for  payments 
and  grants  allocated  to  any  State  shall  not  be  reduced  more  than  I5  per 
contum  from  the  1946  distribution.  This  change  is  necessary  so  that  the 
allocations  for  pa.yments  and  grants  may  be  adjusted  to  current  conserva¬ 
tion  needs  and  not  be  bound  to  a  distribution  that  is  no  longer  represent¬ 
ative  of  actual  requirements. 

The  sixth  change  adds  the  code  reference  for  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  seventh  change  deletes  the  proviso  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  trajis- 
fer  funds  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  expenses  of  that  office  in 
preauditing  applications  for  payments.  The  1951  Gadget  Estimates  provide 
for  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  this 
purpose. 


MM, ■Mgyi 
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j  :>-'-.^^US^OF-PROGW  ;.,i 

The  Nation’s  soil, and  water  prdbiLema^ start  9a ^^e  dndividiiai 'faring 
The  preservation  of "tiie  Nation' s  agricultural  resources,  then,  is 
dependent  upon  the  positive  p^rfqrTnanpe  ^..individual,  farmers  of  ; 
measures  needed  to  build ■‘h^'  ahd  iMihtaih 'the  resources  oh  their  farms* 


Approach 


T  o  obtain.-the  ^needed-perfoa^nce .  a  fprogram.  must '  deal  ;With,  the  indir, .. 
vidual  farmer  .and  ;hia '-faimi'^jtfith,th9  conservation. , problems 'ron  . each  -  ; 
farm  and.^wit^  the,  .pr’actiQea  /tbat  .  m  .  be  ^carried. out  ;to  , /maintain  •  peT'r  . 
manentiy  --the-  productive- sresouprnes  'on  -each  farm* .  The  Agricultural  ^  i  ; 
Conserya.ti9n,,i^npgram  .uses  this  , approach  to  the  .national  soil  and  water 
consATYation  pYoblem  aM  ^offers  ,  assistance  in  pash  or -'conservation 
materials  and  services  to  ,eiic?h'^®  farmers  to  adopt  pew  c practices  or 
to  inqr0ase;the  performance  of  needed  practices..  ..  I  ;;  . 

Conservation  Needs 


Beginning  yith'  the,  1948  Agricultural  Coriservation  Program,’  the 
Congress  each  year  has  provided  that  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
program  be ' apportioned  among  the  States .based  upon  conservation, needs 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary*,  .The  rPli^  St.atp'  .Coiimiittees,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  PM^  County  Committees,  iii  .cplD^boration  vd:th_  the  . 
various  Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural. Agencies,  estimate  each 
State's  conservation  needs.  These  estimates  are  reviewed  and  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made,  .where  necessary,  to  obtain  a  uniform  basis  of  ,09^^“  . ' 
parison  among  similar  States,  The  final  needs  estimates  for  each  ’ ' 
State  are  approved  ,by  the  Secretary  .and  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
allocating  program  .funds,  , .  .  " 

Types  of  Practices 


As  a  rule,,  the  performance. -of  a,  js ingle  practice  will  not  meet  the  con¬ 
servation  needs  on  a.  farm, '.Jt  usually  requires  the  use  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  practices — ^the  .construction  of  various  mechanical  structures 
and  the  adoption  of  improved  agronomic  practices  on  each  farm  and 
ranch,'  The  practices  required  tp  ,^meet  qpnsArvatipn  needs  generally 
fall  intp  fpvp^  raajpr  classes:'- 

1,„  ^Construction  practice^  such  afi.^tprracing  to  prevent  e.YP^^on, 
leveling  land  to  permit' more. efficient  .use.  of 'irrigatipn 
water,  building  dams  to  encourage  better  distribution  of 
g3;‘azing  and  to  aid  in  flood  control,  etc., 


2,  Establishing  pastures  of  perennial  grasses  and  other 
pepnanent  cover,. 

3,  Growing  annual 'cover  crops  such  as  winter  or  annual  legumes 
to  replace  humus  in  the  soil  and  to  provide  a  cover  to 
protect  the  land  from  wind  or  water  erosion. 


4.  Applying  mineral^  ^uch  as  lime  and  phosphate  to  pasture  and 
* haylAnd  sods  to  aid  in  establishing  vegetative  cover  that  is 
essential  in  conserSH.hg  soil  and  water  resources «  i- 

Variation  in  Practices  and  Practice  Specifications 

Conservation  needs  and  conservation  problems  vary  greatly  from  State  to 
State,  from  county  to  county,  and  even  .i^oni  f&lpm  to  farm.  These 
extreme  variations  require  considerable  latitude  for  local  adaptation. 
The  National  Bulletin  which  sets. forth  authorized  practices  for  the 
entire  country  therefore  provides  maximum  flexibility  in  the  sel.ection 
of  practices  to  meet  local  and  special  conservation  -problems  and  in 
establishing  rates  of  assistance  (within  the  imaxiraurn  set  forth  in  the 
Bulletin)  so  as  to  make  the  most  effective'use  of  .  available  funds. 
Likewise,  conservation  practice  specifications  for  a  particular  prac¬ 
tice  are  not  the  same  in  all  States  although  the  specifications  for 
each  practice  are  the  result  of  practical  esqierience  and  designed  to 
meet  the  need  in  each  area,  '  : 

The  practices  ajid  practice  specifications  included  in  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  reflect  the  work  of  Federal,  State  and  local  tech¬ 
nical  and  research  agencies  and  the.  entire  fund  of.  research  knowledge 
and  experience  is  brought  directly  into  the  formulation  of  the  program. 
In  an  effort  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  Federal  and 
State  agricultural  agencies  have  been  requested  to  undertake  the 
following  types  of  research  projects:  - 

1.  Gathering  economic  data  on  the  costs  and  returns  that  can  be 
expected  from  alternative  conservation. systems  of  farming 
which  relate  to  the  particular  kind  of  farm3.ng  that  is  to  be 
practiced  on  the  farm  (livestock  farming,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing,  raising  cash  crops,  etc.). 

2.  Appraising  conditions  affecting  the  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  conservation  practices  that  should  be  borne  by 
the  farmer  and  the  Government  in  achieving  desired  conser¬ 
vation  objectives  under  varying  Conditions, 

3.  Studying  ways  of  developing  supplies  of  better  adapted  and 
improved  strains  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  needed  in  per¬ 
forming  practices  to  enable  farmers  to  adopt  croppihg,  ; 
systems  and  range  management  systems  that  protect  the  soil 
and  restore  or  maintain  soil  fertility,  . 

4.  Developing  water  disposal  systems  better  adapted  to  use  of 
power  equipment  in  farming  operations. 

5.  Detemdning  relative  values  of  raw  rock  phosphate  and 
superphosphate  in  growing  conserving  crops. 
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Program  Administration 

PMA,  State  and  County  Committees- -aclminister  the  Agri,9u^‘|l^al  Conpe^rva-  i 
tion  Program  in  the  States,  Counties  and  communities/ ^ijCounty  and  CfCmfj 
raunity  committees  are  composed  of  farmers  elected  by  thea^  neighbprs  , 
and  are  thoroughly  iTaioiliar  wi,th  tl:^  ^conservation  needp  of  /the  farms 
in  their  communities '',the^, methods  aiid  practices  followed  by  the  farm-, , 
ers,  and  with  th4  farmers  themselves.  This  is  of  particular  .advantage! 
in  administering  the  program  since  eacphifarm  is.  a  separate  and  dis-^^.. 
tinct  unit  of  operation,  /  Efficient .farm  and  effec¬ 
tive  application  of;  the  program  must  “t©  besptJ  not  only  ;upon  the  : 
different  kinds  and  combinations  of.  the  sbiil;  tpn  the  farm  but  upon.  the. - 
ability,  facilities,  and  the  ideas  and  customs* of  the  farmer  himself,'! 

19A8  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 


Participation.  There  was  a  substahtiaT  reduct iqp. ‘.in  participation  in  ‘ . 
the  1948  program  due  primarily  to  the  reductioh'firi  funds  available 
for  assistance  to  farmers.  The  greatest  loSS.  in  participation  was 
among  small  farmers  who’ could'  not' afford  the  cost  of  establishing 
conservation  practices  with  the  r^uced  assistance  svaiiable  under  the  ' 
1948  program.  The  following  table  shows  the  perc^htage  participation 
and  the  gross  amounts  available  for  assistance  to  farmers  under  the 


1947  and  1948  programs,  J,  .. 

•;  -v,' 

..  ..  ; " 

1;'  ,  •  ,'f  ; 

:  .  Participation 

i  "]:. ..  Gross 

Program  Year  :  Farms 

Farmland:  Cropland:  •' Pasture  i,  !  Assistance 

: (Percent ) 

(Percent) :  (Percent) :  (Perpent)  r'^Hillion  Dollars) 

• 

• 

1947  :  '  47 

1948  :  40 

• 

• 

59  ■  :  '  64'  :  55  :  ‘  245 

49  :  i;;^56;:  :  4^,  :  130 

.■*  *  •  ^  ^  f 

•  »  .  r  •  •  -  *  •  v: 

I !  '  .  ■  .  - 1  *  ►  '  '  *  . . 

Practices  carried  out.  Despite  adjustments  to  meet  changing  r  . 
requirements  for  .high  levels  of  production  during  ond  since  the  war,  t'-  v 
the  program  has  been  successful  in  getting  performance  of  sound  con¬ 
servation  measures.  The  following  statement  shows  the  extent  of 
selected  practices  carried  out  under  the  1946,”  1947  'and  1948  programs 
with  a  percentage  comparison  with  the  annual 'need  for  the.  practices, 

' '  '  .  ;  ■  !  .  \  < 
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Examples  of  Current  Pfoer^^s'  T  ! 

Improved  Planning  and  Administration »  VJork  was  begufi  under  the  1949 
program  in  selected  counties  in  nine  States  toward  developing  improved 
methods  of  planning  and  operating  ;i^he  program ,  and 'aimed  toward  provid¬ 
ing  a  systematip  and  effective  means  of 'helping  faimier  committeemen 
meet  their  respons ibiliti^'s,  y  V  , 

In  carrying  put  t>  e' conservation  program,  as  the  first  step,  special¬ 
ists  reviewed  and  disdussed  local  conservation  problems  with  the  com¬ 
munity  coamitteeman;  ways  of  recognizing  the  problems  f  and  the  man¬ 
agement  practices  or  measures  required  to  meet  them.  Community  com¬ 
mitteemen  then  accompanied  each  rancher  or  farmer  in  his  community 
over  his  fields,  pasture®,  range  or  woodland  areas  and  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  from  him  with  respect  to  the  type  of.  soil,  topography  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  conservation  problems 
on  each  field  or  area,.  .The  committeemen  also  discussed  with  epch 
farmer  the  conservation  practices  which  were  being  perf ome^ ;  yJjis  , 
intention  of  establishing  a  conservation  sy'stfem  of  farming;  the  , 

tional  practices  or  measures  he  planned  to  adopt,  and  the  services.  . 
which  he  would  require ,  A  copy  of  the  farm  information  was  furnished 
each  farmer  for  his  use  and  to  the  couhty  and  community  committees  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  systematic  followup  and  annual  review. 


This  program  is  still  on  an  experimental  basis  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  gauge  the  value  of  this  approach  in  terms  of  improved  accomplisbr  ; 
ments,  •  It  is 'believed,  however,  that  this  kind  of  program  will  more 
nearly  meet  the • corfserVation  needs  of  each  farm;  will  provide  greater 
progress  in  establishing  conservation  systems  of  farming;  and  will  . 
encourage 'each  falser' to  improve  and  expand  his  conservation  program 
as  new 'information  becomes  available  and  new  skills  are  developed. 

In  fact,  the  results  appear  so  promising  that  it  is  planned  to  expand 
this  program  ill  1950  to  bounties  in  additional  States, 


The  1949  program  was 'not  completed  until  the  end  . of  the  1949  calendar 
year  and  no  data  are  available  at  this  time  as  to , the  extent  or  vol¬ 
ume  of  practices  'carried  out.  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  . 
approximately  46  percent  of  the  farms  embracing  56  percent  of* the 
farmland,  63  per pent  of  the  cropland,  and  46  percent  of  the  pasture 
land  will  participate  under  the  prograni. 


Program  AditiStments 


Studies  to  Determine 


1, ,  Methods  'ar§’  being' devided  to  determine  the  "extent  tO  which 
conservation  measures  are  being  used  on  farms  in  States  and 
counties  in  addition  to  those  for  which  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  program. 


2,  Procedure  has  been  developed  to  obtain  program  statistics 

and  other  data  which  can  be  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  deter 
mining  the  effectiveness  of  program  assistance  in  getting  con 
servation  practices  incorporated  into  the  farming  system  and 
of  ascertaining  how  program  adjustments  such  as  reducing  the 
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number  of  practices  for  which  assistance/ ia  off er©^.a^ 
ing  the  rates  of  assistance,  affect  the  volume  and  e^ent  of 
•  performance,  ^  ..t  ■ 

3*  Plans  are  under  way  to  establish  a  special  advisory>igrdup  df 
.  farmer  committeemen  to  , study  the  problem  of  progrs^-adijust- 
ments  and  to  make  recommendations  on  more- rdff active. ^methods 
of  program  planning  and  development.  It  is  believed  that 
recommendations  made  by  such,. an  ad.visory>.'^oup  will, -be  very. 
helpfuL  in' making  systematic  analyses  of ■  program  policies j ’ 

:  provisions  ,-  and  procedures  andj-ln  making  .desirable'  |A*ogram 
adjustments  in  the  light  of  changing,. conditions, 

Relationship  of  AGP  to  the  Department*  SMConservation  Proexam  .  • 

The  Agrieultxiral  Conservation  Program:  dS  an  important,  part  of  the 
overall  conservation  program  of  the:,' Department,  It  belps  farmers 
through  finaneial  or  other  assistance  to  make  needed  changes  in  their  - 
farming  methods  --/.'to  adopt  proven  methods  of  conservation  farming 
more  quickly,  .  It. is  very  effective  in  encouraging  farmers  to  put  into 
operation  conservation  measures  contained  in  agreements  between  them 
and  the  Soil  Conservation?D.istricts,  •  ? 


Need  for  Conservation  Practices 


Great -progress  has  been,  made  in  meeting,  the  nation’s  conservation  -^5 
problenm  but  the  amount  remaining  to  be  done  is  tremendous  and' the  ^ 
minimum  conservation  needs  stretch  beyond  present  performance,  ' 


Past  neglect  to  take  positive  action  to  maintain  the  agricultural 
resources  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  resulted  in  their  misuse  over  a  - 
long  pei;iod  of  years.  An  increasing  awareness  has  been  developed  of 
the  danger  of  soil  erosion  and  depletion  and  of,  the  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  assist  farmers  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
soil  fertility.  The  Department  has  called  the  attention  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  tbe  conservation  problem  and  to  the  methods;  .for  reducing  soil 
losses.  The  incentive  provided  . through  financial  nssistance.  from  the 
Federal  Government  encourages  farmers  to  adopt,  these  proven.methods  . 
more  quickly, 

The  job  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  Nation’s  lagrioultural 
resources  will  be  time  consuming  and  expensive.  As  cropland,  grazing 
and  timber  resources  are  mqre  intensively^  and.  esdiiauStively/ used,  a  ^,. 
greater  investment  in  money,  labor  and  material  is  required  to  pro¬ 
tect,  restore,  and,'replenish;.soil  fertility. -.t©  keep,  resources . on 
a  sustained  yield  basis,  rr:  . 
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(c)  Administrative  Expenses, ■ Section  392 
Agricultural  Adjustment  A ct  of  1938 

This  appropriation  account  for  National  and  State  operating  expenses  was  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.'  1281-1407).  There  are  transferred  into  this  appropriation 
account  amounts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  required  f*r 
carrying  out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  various  programs  assigned  to  the 
National  and  State  PM  offices. 

The  State  Committees,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allqtment  Act,  are  in  general  administrative 
charge  at  the  State  level  of  all  programs  assigned  to  the  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  Within  the  framework  of  the  national  policy,  they  determine 
State  policies  and  direct  the  adaptation  of  the  national  programs  to  the  State. 

The  am.ounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the  limita- 
IH  tion  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective  appropriations 
from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The  justification  of  the  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  is  .contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various  appropriation  items 
involved.  • 


Transfers,  1950,  as  showi  below  and  base  for  1951 . . .  $13,538,788 

Transfers,  1951,  as  shown  below  .  13,988, 777 

Increase  ■ .  M49,989 


STATElffiNT  OF  SOURCES,  RIRPOSES,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 
(As  Shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1 

1949 

1950 

(Estimated) 

1951 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Conservation  and  Use  of 

Agricultural  Land  Resources: 

For  administration  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Program  . . . 

$4,983,499 

$5,097,487 

$5,146,752 

$■^49,265 

Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing 

Quotas : 

For  administration  of  acreage  ■ 
allotment  and  marketing  quota 
programs  . 

2,099,749 

4,967,324 

5,985,567 

+1,018,243 

Sugar  Act: 

For  administration  of  sugar 
payment  program  . 

727,831 

745,031 

777,300 

+32,269 

National  School  Lunch  Act: 

For  services  in  connection  with 
the  school  lunch  program  . 

116,406 

120,178 

121,347 

+1,169 

Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural 

Commodities : 

For  services  in  connection 
with  certain  distribution 
and  purchase  programs  . 

81,375 

514,135 

412,342 

-101,7^3 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into- 
this  account 

'.  1949 

1950 

(Estimated) 

1951 

(.Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Commodity  Credit  ■  Corporation.: 

For  administration  of  commodity 
loan'  and  purchase  agreement 
programs  . . . 

1  $1,33  6, 943 

$570,285 

$  -  -  . 

$-570,285 

For  services  in  connection  with 
price  support  and  purchase 
programs  . . . . 

1,193,252 

1,524,348 

1,545,469 

+21,121 

Totaly  'Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  . . '. . 

2,530,195 

.  2,094,633 

1,545,469 

-549,164 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs: 

Public  Law  429  . 

(272,783) 

(66/^ 

(419,000) 

(034) 

(+146,217) 

Public  Law  359  . . 

- 

(+270) 

Total  available  . 

10,539,055 

13,538,788 

13,988,777 

+449,989 

Deduct  transfer  to  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Office  of  Information, 
Department  of  Agriculture"  . 

961 

Total  Obligations  . 

1/ 

10,538,004 

57 

13,538,788 

3/ 

13,°88,777 

-  +449,989 

1/  Includes  allotments:  Extension  Service  ‘^1,000;  Forest  Service  $23,6'74* 
Bureaii  of  Agricultural  Economics  ;^^25,S10;  Total  $50,484- 
2/  Includes  allo'tment-s :  Extension  Service  $l,000j  Forest  Service  $21,094j 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  $41, 500';  Total  $63,,  5.94- 
3/  Includes  allotments:  Extension  Service  $1,000;  Forest  Service  ■:|21, 304; 
Total  $22,304 
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(d)  Local  Administration,  Section  3B8 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193B 

This  appropriation  account  for  BViA  county  offices  was  established  pursuant 
to  sections  392(a)  and  388(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1281-1407).  There  are  transferred  into  this  appropria¬ 
tion  account  amounts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  re¬ 
quired  for  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out  various  programs 
assigned  to  the  PMA  county  offices. 

The  PMA  county  and  community  committees  are  responsible  for  the  local  admin¬ 
istration  of  all  programs  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
dealing  directly  with  farmers.  The  elected  PMA  county  committee  is  in  . 
charge  of  the  county  offices. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the  limi¬ 
tation  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective  appro¬ 
priations  from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The  justification  of  the  in¬ 
creases  and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various  appro¬ 
priation  items  involved. 


Transfers,  1950,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  1951  .  $47,976,655 

Transfers,  1951,  as  shown  below  .  50,479,433 

Increase  . . .  /2, 502 ,"778 


STATEi^:NT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  A1''I0UNTS  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 
(As  Shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which 
funds  are  trans¬ 
ferred  into  this 
account 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

1951 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Conservation  and  Use 
of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources; 

For  administration 
of  agricultural 
conservation 
program  . . 

$14,854,000 

$20,854,000 

$22,284,000 

/$1, 430, 000 

Acreage  Allotments  and 

Marketing  Quotas : 

For  administration 
of  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  marketing 
quota  programs  .... 

11,814,000 

24,903,450 

27,709,433 

/2, 805, 983 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Purpose  for  which 
funds  are  trans¬ 
ferred  into  this 
account 

1949 

1950 

(estimated) 

1951 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Sugar  Act: 

For  administration 
of  sugar  payment 
program  . 

355,000 

385,000 

( 

486,000 

/101,000 

Commodity  Credit 

Corporation : 

For  administration 
of  cormiodity  loan 
and  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  programs  . 

4,300,000 

1,834,205 

-1,834,205 

Total  available  2/ 

1/ 

31,353,000 

1/ 

47,976,655 

1/ 

50,479,433 

/2, 502, 778 

'ij  Includes  allotments’  to  the  Forest  Service  for  administration  of  the 
Naval  Stores  Conservation  Program  ^s  follows:  1949,  $95,310; 

1950,  $107,440;  1951,  $105,425. 

_2/  Does  not  include  reiiiibursements  received  directly  by  the  county 
committees  for  services  rendered  Federal  agencies. 
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ACREAGE  ALLOTIENT  AND  MARKETING  QUOTA  PROGRAl.K 


i\irpose  Statement 


Acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs,  authorized  by  Title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  provide  a  method  Virhore- 
by  production  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodities  -  tobacco,  peanuts, 
cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  rice  -  may  be  balanced,  thus  avoiding  burdensome 
surpluses*  This  appropriation  provides  funds  to  carry  out  such  programs 
on  the  basic  commodities  as  may  be  approved  from  time  to  time* 

The  national  acreage  allo'tmont  (in  the  case  of  corn,  allotment  for  com- 
mercial  corn-producing  area)  is  set  at  a  level  v/hich,  based  upon  normal  or 
average  yield,  v«rill  result  in  production  ample  for  domestic  consumption, 
exports,  and  adequate  reserves*  The  total  acreage  is  divided  emong  States 
or  counties  on  the  basis  of  production  history  for  a  specified  nur.ibor  of 
years  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  national  allotment  is  determined, 
with  adjustments  for  production  trends,  abnormal  weather  and  production 
conditions,  previous  allotments,  etc.  In  general,  the  acreage  available 
for  allotment  in  a  State  or  county  is  apportioned  among  eligible  farms  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  tillable  acreage,  pas^  acreage,  crop  rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  topography,  and  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  the  commodity.  Acreage  allotments,  in 
themselves,  do  not  constitute  an  enforced  limitation  on  production  but  if 
growers  stay  within  their  allotments  in  years  when  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  other  control  measures  may  not  bo  required  in  the  subsequent  year 
or  years*  Compliance  with  acreage  allotments  established  for  basic  com¬ 
modities  is  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support* 

Marketing  quotas  must  be  proclaimed:  for  tobacco  v/hen  the  total  supply 
exceeds  the  reserve  supply  le ve 1 ,  and  must  be  proclaimed  if  quotas  were  in 
effect  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  in  the  immediately  preceding  year;  for  pea- 
nuts  each  calendar  year  regardless  of  the  supply  situationj  for  cotton, 
when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply;  and  for  v/heat,  corn,  and 
rice  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  a  stated  percent¬ 
age,  The  farm  marketing  quota  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  is  the 
actual  production  on  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  rice  is  the  actual  production  from  all  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  the  commodity  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess*  The 
farm  marketing  excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  the  excess  acres,  but  it 
may  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual  production  on  the  farm 
less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  allotment.  Farmers  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  marketing  quotas  may  appeal  to  the  Review  Comiaittee 
for  a  revieviT  of  the  acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  established  for 
the  farm* 

Quota  programs  do  not  become  effective  imless  at  least  t¥ro-thirds  of 
eligible  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  quotas*  Quotas  may  be 
increased  or  suspended  under  certain  demand  and  supply  conditions,  in  the 
interest  of  consumers,  or  in  national  emergencies. 
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T.'hcn  narketing  quotas  are  in  effect  penalties  arc  iir.posed  on  the  fam 
narketing  excess  of  cotton,  vjheat,  corn,  and  rice  and  on  the  marketings  of 
tobacco  and  peanuts  produced  in  excess  of  their  narketing  quotas.  In  the 
case  of  ViTheat,  corn,  and  rice,  the  producer  nay  avoid  or  postpone  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty  by  storing  or  delivering  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  part  of , his  crop  v;hich  iTould  be  subject  to  penalty  if  marketed. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  funds 


§30,150,774  §34,000,000 


I 


r 
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(e)  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  and  base  for  1951  .  $30,150,77^ 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  .  3^ i 000 >000 

Increase  . . . . . .  ’*'3 >849, 226 


SIM-IARY  OF  INCEEASES  AED  DECREASES,  I95I 


For  additional  work  in  connection  with  acreage  allotments, 

and  probably  marketing  q.uotas,  on  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  ...  +4,120,567 

For  increasing  rates  of  pay  of  personnel'  of  PI4A  county 

committees  . . . . . . .  +1,697 >000 

To  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  adjustments  under 
P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiseal 

year  1950 . .  +49,138 

Decrease  due  to  completion  of  gathering  and  compiling  data 

on  war  crops  used  in  establishing  cotton  acreage  allotments  -2,017,479 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Increase  or  decrease 


Project 

1949 

1950 

(Esti¬ 

mated) 

P.L.  429 

adjust¬ 

ment 

Pay 

increases 

County 

Personnel 

Other 

1951 

(Esti¬ 

mated) 

1.  Tobaccb  .... 

$2,597,729 

$2,865,000 

$7,365 

+$118,642 

' 

$2,991,00- 

2.  Peanuts  . . . .  ’ 

2,550i872 

2, 552 ',  000 

4,376 

+115,969 

-  _ 

2,672,34 

3.  Cotton  ..... 

3.757,094 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OJ 

0" 

1 — 1 

10,872 

+426,000 

(2) 

-$2,017,479 

8,626.39 

4.  Wiieat  ....... 

5.085,554 

7,247,000 

15,105 

+590.355 

(3) 

+3,144,427 

10,996,88- 

5.  Corn 

6,  Rice  . ' 

:  _  « 

7,077,774 

Eoa.ooo 

11,034  , 

386 

+434,034 

+12,000 

(3) 

+944,858 

(3) 

■  +31,282 

8,467,701 

245,66 

Total  pay  ad-^ 
justment 
costs: 

P.  L.  429  . 

[100,324] 

[49.138] 

[29.638] 

[179,100 

P.  L.  359  . 

— 

[332] 

— 

— 

-  - 

[467 

Unobligated 
balance  . 

891,852 

,  ,  ,  , 

— 

-  ^ 

Total 

available 

14,883,101 

30,150,774 

+49,138(4) 

(1) 

+1,697,000 

+2,103,088 

34,ooo,oo( 

Transfer  in  1950 
feetimates  from 
"Conservation 
and  Use  of 
Agricultural 
Land  Resources 
Department  of 
Agriculture" 

-14,883,101 

Total  appropri¬ 
ation  or  esti¬ 
mate  . . 


30,150.774 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


This  appropriation  finances  all  work  incident  to  administering  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing ‘quota  programs  on  the . six  commodities  named  in 
Title-III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  133^t  as  amended,  as  basic 
commodities;  namely,  tobacco,  peanuts,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  rice. 

The  net  increase  of  $3,849,226  in  this  item  for  1991  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  , 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $l,697tOOO  1*0^  increasing  rates  of  pay  of  county  committee¬ 
men  personnel,  of.  PMA  county  committee  offices. 


It  is  proposed  to  increase  rates  of  pay  of  county  committeemen  and  other 
PMA  county  committee  office  personnel  by  approxima,tely  S  percent  so  that 
they  will  be  more  in  line  with  salaries  paid  for  similar  wobk  in  the  same 
vicinity.  A  complete  explanation  of  the  need  for  and  Justification  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  adjustments  is  included  under  the  item  "Conservation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Resources.*'  The  statement  below  shows  the  amounts  from 
this  appropriation  which  will  be  required  by  type  of  personnel  to  make  the 
proposed  adjustments  in  the  pay  of  personnel  now  employed  by  the  PliA  county 
committee. 


Type  of 
Persohnel 

■  Fiscal  Year  1950  : 

:  Fiscal  Year  1951  J 

• 

1  Increase ■ 

Man 

days 

Average 
rate  :of 
pay 

Total  ; 

cost  ; 

(ro\3nded)  : 

1  Man 
‘  days  ' 

Average:.  Total  : 

rate  of:,  cost  : 

pay  :  (rounded)  : 

County  com¬ 
mitteemen  , 
Community  com¬ 
mitteemen  • 
All  other 
personnel  , 
Total  per¬ 
sonal 
services 

293. 3S1 

.  374,485 

2,133.848 

$7.:20 

6.  ',60 

7.  '.78 

$2,112,343! 

2,471,600: 

16,601,339: 

!  293,381 

!  3T4,4S5 

!2,133.84s 

*  '  '  ■  • 

•  • 

•  « 
•  • 

$7»82:$2,294,239: 

7.17:,  2,685,056: 

%  '  '  '  '  '  • 

8. 39  il7, 902, 987:’ 

:  $181,85 

!  213,43 

!l,301,6i^ 

2,801,714 

21,185,282: 

:2, 801,714 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

: 22, 882,282: 

:1,697.0c 

(2)  Decrease  of  $2,017,479  i^^  expenses  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment .  and 

marketing  quota  program. 


Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  have  been  established  for  the  1950 
crop  of  cotton,'  It  will  be  necessary  to  complete  measuring  and  checking 
acreages  during  the  early  part  of  the  1951  fiscal  year,  and  to  prepare  a-iid 
issue  marketing  quota  notices,  receive,  process, , and  record  marketing 
reports,  handle  penalties,  etc.  However,  there. will  be  a  reduction,  in 
funds  required  due  to  the  completion , of  work  on -war  crops  required  by  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  79th  Congress, 
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(5)  Increase  of  $4,120,3^7  for  the  completion  of  certain  activities  in  con- 

„ nection  with  acreage  allotments  on  the  1950  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  crops  and 

additional  work  in  anticipation  of  a  proTjable  need  for  marketing  quotas  on 

the  13^1  crops  of  these  commodities. 

Individual  farm  acreage  allotments  are  being  established  for  1950  plantings 
of  wheat,  corn  and  rice.  The  national  acreage  allotment  established  for 
vrheat  is  6S,9  million  acres,  for  corn  46*2  million  acres  and  for  rice  1,6 
million  acres.  The  supply  situation  is  not  such  that  marketing  quotas  will 
be  required  for  the  1950  crops  of  these  three  commodities.  These  programs 
are  handled  on  a  crop  and  marketing  year  basis  rather  than  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  and  the  activities  in  connection  with  a  crop  or  marketing  year  are 
carried  out  during  two  fiscal  years. 

During  the  fiscal  year  195T  will  be  necessary  to  complete  measuring  and 
computing  farm  acreages  of  the  1950  crops  to  determine  compliance  with 
allotments.  Accurate  measurement  and  computation  of  acreages  is  especi¬ 
ally  Important  since  compliance  with  individual  acreage  or  producer  allot¬ 
ments  is  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support*  On  the  assumption 
that  in  addition  to  establishing  acreage  allotments,  it  v;ill  be  necessary 
to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  for  the  1951  crops  of  these  commodities,  con¬ 
siderable  additional  work  will  be  required  in  connection  with  the  market¬ 
ing  quota  phase  of  the  program  as  well  as  bringing  up  to  date  the  basic 
farm  data  upon  which  allotments  are  based.  This  will  involve  preparing 
regulations  and  procedures;  holding  referenda;  holding  meetings  with  county 
committee  personnel  on  the  administration  of  the  quota  programs;  preparing 
and  issuing  marketing  quota  notices,  etc, 

(4)  Increase  of  $49, 13^  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pa-y  adjust¬ 

ments  \inder  P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950» 
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CHMGB  m  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  the  item  as 
follows  (New  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry  out  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
193s,  as  amended.  (.7  U,S.C .  1301'-1393)  >  including  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  [$30>150,77^] 

$34»000»000>  of  .which  not  more  than  [$5» 270,000]  $6,180,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account  "Adminis¬ 
trative  expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938" . 

This  change  in  language  increases  the  limitation  On ’the  amount  that  may  be 
transferred  to  the  account  established  under  section  392  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  193^  from  $5,270,000  to  $6,180,000  to  provide  for  neces¬ 
sary  additional  work  in  connection  with  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  and  for  pay  adjustment  costs  under  Public 
Law  429. 
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STATUS  07  PROGRAM 

General 

Acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs ,  authorized,  by 
Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S,  as  amended^ 
provide  a  method  whereby  production  of  the  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  -  tobacco,  peanuts,  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  rice  -  may  be ' 
brou^t  in  line  with  needs  eliminating  burdensome  surpluses. 

Acreage  Allotments 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  set  at  a  level  which,  based 
upon  normal  or  average  yield,  will  result  in  production  aniple  for  , 
domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  adequate  reserves.  The  total 
acreage  is  divided  among  the  States:  and  counties  on  the  basis  of 
production  history  for  a  specified  number  of  years  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  national  allotment  is  determined  mth 
ac^justments  for  production  trends,  abnormal  v/eather  and  production 
conditions,  previous  allotments,  etc.  Hie  acreage  available  for 
allotment  in  a  county  is  appoilionod  among  eligible  farms  on  the 
basis  of  tillable  acreage,  past  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices, 
typo  of  soil,  and  topography.  Acreage  allotments,  in  themselves, 
do  not  constitute  an  enforced  limitation  on  production  but  if 
growers  stay  within  their  allotments  other  control  measures  may 
not  be  required.  Compliance  with  acreage  allotments  established 
for  basic  commodities  is  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
and  may  bo  used  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  other  agricultural 
programs • 

Marketing  Quotas 

Marlceting  quotas  must  be  proclaimed  for  tobacco  when  the  total 
supply  exceeds  the  reserve  supply  Icvelj  for  peanuts  each  calendar 
year  regardless  of  the  supply  situation!  and  for  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  rice  when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply 
by  a  stated  percentage.  The  farm  marketing  quota  in  the  case  of 
tobacco  and  peanuts  is  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  acreage 
allotment!  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  rice,  it  is 
the  actual  production  from  all  of  the  acreage  planted  to  the  com¬ 
modity  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  market¬ 
ing  excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  the  excess  acres,  but  it  may 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual  production  on  the  farm 
loss  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  allotment.  Farmers  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas 
may  appeal  to  the  RevioTj-  Committee  for  a  review  of  the  acreage 
allotment  or  ma.rkcting  quota  established  for  the  farm. 

Referendum 

Quota  programs  do  not  become  effective  unless  at  least  two-thirds 
of  eligible  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  quotas. 
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Penalties 


As  a  means  of  enforcing  plantings  mthin  allotted  acreagos, 
penalties  are  imposed  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  rice,  and  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  produced  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Penalties  -are.  collected  and  refunds  are  made  to  producers  who  file, 
claims  with  the'  Secretary  vd-thin  two  years  after  payment  of  any  • 
penalty  if.  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  penalty  was  erroneously, 
illegally,  or  wrongfully  collected.  These  refunds  are  made  from 
special  deposit  accounts  into  which  penalty  collections  have  been 
transferred.  After  funds  become  no  longer  available  for  making 
refunds  they  are  remitted  to  the  Treasury  to  bo  covered  into  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  on  the 
1950  crops,  of  flue-cured,  hurley,  fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  and 
Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco, ,  peanuts ,  and  cotton.  It  haS'  been  de¬ 
termined  that  the  supply  situation  'vdll  not  require  quotas  on  the 
1950  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  rice..  Therefore,  only  acreage 
allotments  will  apply  to  these  crops  in  1950.' 

The  statement  below  indicates  the  basic  crops  on  wliich  acreage 
allotments  and/or  marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  in  1949  end 
those  to  which  they  will  apply  in  1950. 


1949  Crops  _ -1950  Crops 


Acreage 

Marketing 

Acreage 

Marketing 

Allotments 

Quotas 

Allotments 

Quotas 

Tobacco 

Flue-cured 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Burley 

x 

X 

X 

X 

Fire -cured 

X 

X 

X 

X  ■■ 

Dark  air-cured 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Virginia  sun-cured 

X 

X 

Peanuts 

,  x 

X 

X 

X 

Cotton  "  ' 

• 

X 

X 

Wheat 

x' 

Corn  " 

X 

Rice 

Each  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  is 
discussed  in  detail  by  commodity. 
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Tobacco  Acreage  Allotmont  and  Marketing  Quota*  Program 
Kinds  of  Tobacco 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  various  kinds  of  tobacco 
are  <£.vided  into  their  recognized  classification  and  each  kind  cf 
tobacco  is  treated  as  a  separate  commodity. 

Proclamation  of  r»uotas 

Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  v/henever  the  total  supply  of  tobacco  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  thon  current  exceeds  the 
reserve  supply  level.  Regardless  of-  the  supply  situation,  however, 
a  quota  must  be  proclaimed  for  each  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  a 
quota  was  proclaimed  in  the  preceding  year.  In  addition,  a  quota 
for  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  must  bo  proclaimed  for  each  year  for 
wliich  a  quota  is  proclaimed  for  fire-cured  tobacco.  The  quota  for 
any  marketing  year  may  bo  proclaimed  any  time  betYroen  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  marketing  year  and  the  following  December  1. 

Amount  of  Quota 

The  marl<e.ting  quota  proclamation  specifies  in  pounds  of  tobacco 
the  quantity  which  may  bo  marketed  during  the  next  following  market¬ 
ing  year.  .:It  is  an  amount  Yihich  vdll  make  available  for  marketing 
during  that  year  a  supply  of  tobacco  equal  to  the  reserve  supply 
level.  This  is  the  national  marketing  quota. 


Referendtim 


Within  30  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  a  referendum 
must  be  held.  The  provisions  relating  to  tobacco  provide  that  in 
addition  ‘to  voting  on  Y/hether  quotas  are  favored  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  the  Secretaiy  shall  also  submit  the  question  of  Y/hother 
quotas  are  favored  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Farmers  voting  in 
referenda  favored  quotas  for  flue-cured,  burley,  fire-cured,  dark 
air-cured,  and  Virginia  sun-cured,  as  folloY;s: 


Date  of  No.  of 

Referen-  ■  Kind  of  Farmers 
dum  '  Tobacco  Voting 

7/23/49  Vlu e-cur ed  230,719 

11/26/49  Burley  155,483 

11/27/48  Fire -cured  20,508 

11/27/48  Dark  air-cured  17,223 
12/15/49  Virginia  sun- 

cured  2,021 


Percent 
No.  of  of 
Farmers  Farmers 

Favoring  Favoring  Marketing  years 
Quotas  1/  Quotas  Covered _ 


227-,  559 

98.6 

I95O-5I; 

1951-52; 

1952- 

-53 

148,947 

95.8 

1950-5lj 

1951-52; 

1952- 

-53 

19,915 

97.1 

1949-50; 

I95O-5I; 

1951- 

-52 

16,824 

97.7 

1949-50; 

I95O-5I; 

1951- 

-52 

1,850 

91.5 

I95O-5I; 

1951-52; 

1952- 

-53 

]y  Includes  votes  cast  favoring  quotas  for  both  one  and  three  years. 
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Termination  or  Increase  in  ^otas 

The  quota  may  be  increased  or  terminated  if,  after  investigation, 
it  is  determined  tha.t  such  action  is  necessary  (1)  to  make  available 
free  of  marketing  restrictions  a  normal  supply  of  tobacco  (this  must 
be  done  by  March  1),  (2)  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  and  (3)  to 
meet  an  increase  in  export  demand* 

State  Marketing  Quotas  and  Acreage  AllotmQntsi, 

The  national  marketing  quota  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  historical  production  and  the  volume  of  tobacco  apportioned 
to  each  State  is  converted  to  a  State  acreage  allotment  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  yield  per  acre  during  the  preceding  five  years  "ad¬ 
justed  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production. 

There  are  set  forth  below  by  States  and  by  kinds  of  tobacco  the 
number  of  1949  allotments  and  1949  acreages  (1949-50  marketing 
year):  ’  - 

Kind  of  tobacco  No.  1949  allotments  1949  Acreage 


■Flue-cured 

Alabama 

'171 

-511 

Florida 

7,407 

20,008 

Georgia 

29,384 

96,447 

North  Carolina 

120,254 

635,879 

South  Carolina 

25,155 

109,895 

■  Virginia 

23.903 

96.717 

Total 

206,274 

959,457 

Burley 

*  ' 

Alabama 

60 

64 

Arkansas 

102 

'  104 

Georgia 

155 

120 

Illinois 

'42 

,  -36 

Indiana 

9,394 

.11,975' 

Kansas 

'117 

■342 

Kentucky 

.143,795 

311>598 

■  ]\e.ssouri  , 

2,131 

5,673 

North  Carolina 

15,999 

13^049 

Ohio 

10,800 

15,567 

Oklahoma 

1 

5 

Pennsylvania 

3 

3 

South  Carolina 

'27  . 

'  .11 

Tennessee 

'  84 ',580 

90^422 

Virginia 

15,437 

15 ',112 

.  West  Virginia 

4,102  , 

,4,176 

Total 

2'86.745 

.468,2,57 

Nuni^r  Counties  Growing  Flue-Cured 
and  1949  Allotment  Farms  and  Acreage 


'O 

(D 

-P 

-P 

O 


4. 


Aorea^^lPAllotments  and  Marketing  Quote 
Number  Counties  Growing  Burley  Tobacco 
and  1949  Allotment  Farms  and  Acreages  Allotted 


€ 


€ 


ACij^ge  Allotrrients  and  Marketing  Qul^Rs 
Number  Counties  Grov/ing  Fire-Cured  Tobacco 
and  1949  Allotment  Farms  and  Acreages  Allotted 


€ 


i 


o 
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o 
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Kind  of  tobacco  No. 

1949  Allotments 

1949  Acreage 

Fire-cured 

Illinois 

2 

6 

Kentucky 

11,451 

26,342 

Tennessee 

9,824 

26,846 

Virginia 

8,052 

12,337 

Total 

29 ,329 

65,531 

Dark  air-cured 

Indiana 

261 

245 

Kentucky 

21,433 

26,074 

Missouri 

3 

•  7 

Tennessee 

4.661 

3,871 

Total 

26,358 

30,197 

Grand  Total 

548,706 

1,523,442 

Farm  Acreafjje  Allot  monts 

PM/*  county  and  community  committeomen  establish  for  every  eligible 
farm  a  usual  or  normal  acreage  of  tobacco  under  uniform  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  total  of  all  tha  normal  acreages  for 
farms  in  each  State  is  then  adjusted  pro  rata  to  come  within  the 
State  allotment.  In  some  instances  in  the  case  of  Burley  a  minimum 
acreage  allotment  must  be  established  for  any  eligible  farm  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  computed  acreage. 

Performance  Checking 

Shortly  after  the  planting  season,  PH*  county  a.nd  community  committee¬ 
men  determine  by  actual  measurement  the  acreage  of  tobacco  planted  on 
every  farm  in  the  county.  Tl^iis  planted  acreage  is  compared  with  the 
acreage  allotment  determined  for  tho  farm  to  establish  whether  the 
acreage  of  tobacco  grovm  is  within  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Marketing  Cards 

After  performance  has  been  checked  and  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
tobacco  markets,  marketing  cards  are  prepared  for  each  farm. on  which 
tobacco  is  being  grovm  during  tho  year.  The  marketing  quota  for  a 
farm  is  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  IWo 
types  of  marketing  cards  are  prepared  -  a  within  quota  card  for  each 
farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  is  vrithin  the  farm 
acreage  a.llotment  and  an  excess  card  for  each  farm  for  v/hich  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  exceeds  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  Tho  excess  is  recorded  on  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  card  so  that  tho  appropriate  amount  of  penalty  may  be  collected 
at  the  time  the  producer  receives  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
of  the  tobacco  produced  on  the  farm. 
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PenaltiQs 

Upon  the  sale  of  tobacco  the  producer  presents  his  marketing  card 
to  the  auction  warehouse  or  the  individual  purchasing  the  tobacco 
for  execution  of  a  memorandum  of  sale  for  each  sale  of  tobacco. 

On  the  auction  warehouse  floors  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  representative  to  execute  these  memoranda.  In  the  event  penalty 
is  due,,  it'  is  collected  by  the  warc'houseman  from  the  proceeds  duo 
the  producer,  iiie  rate  of  penalty  is  40  percent  of  the  season ^s 
average  price  per  pound  for  the  respective  kind  of  tobacco  for  the 
preceding  m.arketing  year.  Penalties  collected  are  remitted  periodi¬ 
cally  to  designated  offices  of  the  Department  vUiich,  in  turn,  forv/ard 
such  penalties  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  statement  below  showe  the  penalties  v<rhich  have  been  collected 
since  the  program  has  been  in  effoc't: 


Amount 


1938- 39 

1939- ^0 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- ^3 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 


$  943,225 


No  quotas 


659,081 


182,013 
423,794 
' 510,706 
1,727  ,’681 
3,982,007 
3,971,759 
■  977,910 
1.508,003 


Total 


$  14.886,179 


4 


1/  MaTrketing  year  begins; 


Flue -cured 
Burley 
Fire -cured 
Dark  air -cured 


July  1 


October  1 
October  1 
October  1 
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Peojiut  Acreage  /^lotment  and.  Marketing  Quota  Program 


Proclanatlon  of  Quotas 

A  national  marketing  quota  must  te  proclaimed  totveen  July  1  and 
Decemtor  1  of  each  calendar  year  regardless  of  the  supply  situation. 

Amount  of  Quota 

The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  is  that  quantity  of  peanuts 
which  -will  make  availahlo  from  the  crop  with  respect  to  which  the  quota 
is  proclaimed,  a  supply  equal  to  the  average  quantity  of  peanuts  harvested 
for  nuts  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is 
proclaimed  adjusted  for  current  trends  and  prospective  demand  conditions. 
The  national  marketing  quota  must  he  the  quantity  of  peanuts  sufficient 
to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  equal  to  that  established  for  the  . 
19^1  crop. 

Referendum 

Not  later  than  December  15  each  year  a  referendum  must  be  held  of  farmers 
producing  peanuts  in  that  year  to  determine  whether  they  favor  quotas 
with  respect  to  the  next  three  crops  of  peanuts.  However,  if  quotas  are 
approved  by  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting,  no  referendum 
will  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  second  or  third  years  of  the  period. 
Of  the  105,089  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  hold  December  9,  19^7,  87*7 
percent  favored  quotas  on  the  19^8,  19^9^  1950  crops. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 


Quotas  may  be  terminated  or  increased  to  moot  a  national  emergency  or  an 
increase  in  export  demand. 

National  Acreage  Allotment 

The  marketing  quota,  expressed  in  tons  of  peanuts,  is  converted  to  a 
national  acreage  allotment  by  dividing  the  quota  by  the  normal,  yield  per 
acre  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  calendar  years.  Adjustments  are  made  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting  yields  during  the 
five-year  period.  For  1950^  legislation  provides  that  the  national 
acreage  allotment  shall  not  bo  less  than  2,100,000  acres.  If,  in  any 
year  thereafter,  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  less  than '2,100,000 
acres,  the  allotment  for  each  State  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  2,100,000  onres.  In 
no  event,  however,  may  the  national  acreage  allotment  be  less  than  that 
established  for  the  19^1  crop. 


state  Acreage  Allotments 


The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  acreage  for  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  years.  Adjustments  are  made  as  required  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting  yields  during 
the  five  year  period.  .  .  .. 

There  are  set  forth  below,  by  States,  the  number  of  counties  and  farms 
for  which  allotments  were  established  and  the  acreages  allotted  imder 
the  19^9  program. 


Stjate  • 

No.  of  counties 

No.  of  farms 

1949  acreage 

Alabama 

39 

’  22,062 

388,845 

Arizona 

1' 

4 

401 

Arkansas 

30  ■■ 

'  623 

3,457 

Florida 

28 

8,342 

82,537 

Georgia 

9k 

^3,505. 

870,044 

Louisiana 

10 

191 

-  980 

Mississippi 

2 

11 

213 

Missouri 

2 

3 

260 

New  Mexico 

4 

452 

8,070 

North  Carolina 

44 

21,975 

237,592 

Oklahoma 

50 

22,930'  . 

183^656 

South  Carolina 

4o 

.3,229 

'23,871 

Tennessee 

l4 

921 

5,524 

Texas 

i46 

32,137 

589,468 

Virginia 

20 

.  9,625  ■ 

l4l,108 

Total 

5^  . 

■  166,010 

2-,  536, 026 

Farm  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quotas 

PMA  county  and  community  committeemen  apportion  the  State  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  in  the  State  on  which  peajiuts  were  grown  in  any  of  the 
three  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  determined  on 
the  basis  of  tillable  acreage  available  for  and  past  production  of  peanuts 
taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  allotments  established  for  the 
farm  under  previous  allotment  or  conservation  programs.  The  amount  of 
the  farm  marketing'  quota  is  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.  Quotas  are  not  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage 
of  peanuts  is  one  acre 'or  less. 

Performance  Checking 

Aifter  planting  is  completed,  PM/i.  county  and  community  committeemen 
d.etermine,  by  actual  measuroAient  on  every  farm  to  which  quotas  apply, 
the  acreage  planted  to  peanuts.  If  the  planted  acreage  exceeds  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  the  acreage  must  be  rechecked  to  determine  what  part 
of  the  planted  acreage  was  picked  and  threshed. 


AcregJI^  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quot^^ 
W-jimi,. . r  of  Counties  and  Farms  for  white-* 

I5U9  Peanut  Acreage  Allotments  were  Estahlished 
and  19^9  Acreage  Allotments 


I 


I 
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Marketing  Cards  - . . 

As  soon  as  the  correct  acreage  has  been  'deterEiined,  marketing  cards  are 
issued  -  a  within  quota  card or  Tanas  on  whicli  the  acreage  of  peanuts 
is  within  -the  fana  aciheage  allotiftent  and  an  excess  card  for  those  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  'of  peanuts 'exceeds  the 'farm  acreage  allotment.  The 
excess  is  recorded  on  the  farm  marketing  card  so  that  the  appropriate 
amount  of  the  penalty  may  he  collected  at  the  time  the  producer  receive! 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  of  the  peanuts  produced  on  the  farm. 

Penalties  "  * '  " 

The  marketing  of  peanui^s  in  excess'  of  the  fai^  marketing  quota  or  the 
marketing  of  peanuts  f'r 6m  any  farm  for  which' rio  acreage  allotment  is 
determined  (except  for  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  is  one 
acre  or  less)  is  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent -of 
thQ  basic  loon  rate  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
yedr  in  which  the  peanuts ^dre  produced.  '  ’ 

'i^e  following 'penalty 'collections  were  made  in'the  .yea,rs  in  which  quotas 
were  in  effect.. 

Marketing,  year  (begins  .'*ugnst  I).';'.’;'.’  ' /  ,  Amount  ‘ 

1941- 1942  ■  ■  ■  $  51,022 

1942- 1943  '  '  105,896 

$15S,918  .. 


.  .  ■  -  fj  •  I  !  '  i 

•  r  :  .  dU  !  c  • 

f,  ‘ 


f 
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Cotton  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Q.uota  Program 

The  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  wer©  amended 
by  Public  Laws  272  and  439,  81th  Congress,  to  reflect  current  production 
and  consumption  trends.  The  new  legislation  provides  for  a  gradual 
adjustment  in  cotton  production  to  avoid  too  drastic  a  cut  in  ©otton 
acreages  in  any  one  year  on  farms  ,in  any  one  area. 

Proclamation  of  Quotas 


A  national  marketing  quota  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  the  total  supply 
of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  that  calendar  year  exceeds 
the  normal  supply.  The . proclamation  must  be  made  not  later,  than  October 
15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  determination  is  made. 

Amount  of  Quota 

The  amount  of  the  quota  is  the  number  of  bales  required  to  make  available 
a  normal  supply  of  cotton  taking  into  account  the  carryover  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  plus  the  estimated  imports.  Legislation  specifically 
provides,  however,  that  the  quota  for  the  1950  crop  must  be  the  number  of 
bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  21,000^000  acres. 
Thereafter,  the  minimum  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  the  smaller  of 
10,000,000  bales  or  1,000,000  bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  national  quota  is  proclaimed. 

Referendum 

The  referendum  must  be  held  not  later  than  December  15  following  the 
issuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  quota.  For  1950  the  only  farmers 
eligible  to  vote  are  those  who  produced  cotton  in  1948.  This  change  was 
made  because  the  year  1949  has  been  eliminated  in  the  establishment  of 
acreage  allotments  and  yields,  and  it  was  felt  that  1949  should  also  '-^e 
eliminated  for  the  purpose  of  Toting  eligibility  for  the  1950  crop. 
Preliminary  results  indicate  that  of  the  641,415  farmers* voting  in  a'.  , 
referendum;  on'December'-lS,'  1949];  573,.704r-or:  89.4  percent  -favored  . 

marketing  quotas. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 

Quotas  may  be  terminated  or  increased  to  meet  a  national  emergency  or  to 
meet  an  increase  in  export  demand.. 

National  Acreage  Allotment 

The  proclamation  of  a  national  acreage  allotment  is  mandatory  whenever 
a  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed  for  cotton.  The  national 
acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage,  based  on  average  yield  per  acre  of 
cotton  for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  required  to  make  available 
a  supply  of  cotton  equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 


AcreagsiKllotmente  and  Marketing  Quotas  W 
Number  of  Counties  and  Estimated  Number  of  Farms  Growing  Cotton 

and  1950  Acreage  Allotment 


< 


( 
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St‘ tn  reage  /i,llotr-ent 

Kor  1950  the  ‘jfl.te  acreh  e  allotiaent  \.ill  be  its  shsre,  coin'>utpd  rnd 
;-Mus^-ed  ir  aceordance' Mt‘-  ":hc  steps  sot  forth  in  'ublic  Lavi  272,  of 
a  rational  base  of  22,500,000  Vacrcs.  The  mninun  allottnont  for  any 
>tate  is  the  smaller  of  4,000  acres  or  the  hif;hest  acreage  actually 
planted  to  cotton  in  any  one  of  the  three  nreocding  calendar  years, 
excluding  1949# 


There  are  listed  below,  by  States,  the  estimated 
and  the  s-creages  allotted  for  the  1950  crops 


State 


Po.'  Farms 


Alabama 
/U'izbna 
'irkansM.s 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
ississiopi 
' issouri 
i\,cvadu 
r-ew  1’  ’'XicO 
'  orth  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Total 


1C1,978 

3,C34 

132,504 

17,933 

13,366 

143,392 

650 

38 

3,474 

78,752 

145,288 

20,294 

1 

6,440 

132,095 

98,;;.87 

104,000 

79,754 

138,618 

11,351 

1.47^.6~^9 


number  of  cotton  farms 


1950  State 
Acreage-  Allotment 

1,570,863 
232,266 
1,921,405 
642,599 
41,570 
1,411,100 
4,142 
151 
12,972 
873,297 
2,295,545 
462,339  • 
110 
-169,932 
723,153 
1,243,297 
1,02^,725 
703,653 
7,637,029 
28,352 
21.000. 000~ 


County  .ere age  allotment 

The  State  allot’oer.t  less  the  otato  reserve  nust  i.o  ueno-tionGd  to 
run^lfs^n  :he  saac  tesis  as  to  .ears  and  c'-««ons  as  the  .atao„.i 
aoroa  e  allotment  is  apportioned  to  the  atates.  ihe  ...ate  Oo-^ltteo 
“v  reserve  not  to  c^tcecd  10  percent  (15  percent  an  the  ca.se  of  , 

PI  p  \  ..e  hh..  at-te  ...ilot-cnt  for  ad iustisents  in  c  unty  allotmonts 
fujlrtlfdsln  ceneitions  a.feotlnf  plantings,  or 

small  or  new  farms* 


F.arm  Acreage  Allotment  ^  ,  , 

under  Public  Law  12)  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  19  ,  , 

^948  on  the  following  basis;  '  . 

(1)  First,  there  would  be  allotted  to  each  farm  (a)  the 
smaller  of  five  acres  or  (b)  the  highest  number 

nlanted  in  any  one  of  the  previous  three-  vea 
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(2c)  The  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  would 
be  apportioned  to  farms  other  than  those  receiving  an 
allotment  under  (l)(b)  above  on  the‘basis  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  of  cropland  on  the  farm.  In  comput¬ 
ing  the  cropland  factor  certain  acreage^  arp  excluded 
from  consideration.  '  ,  • 

The  county  committee  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  county 
allotment  to  establish  new  farm  allotment  and  to  make  adjustmentsp  in 
old  farm  allotments  which  are  found  to  be  out  of  line  with  allotments 
for  other  farms.  However,  not  less  than'  20  percent  of  the  reserve  must 
to  the  extent  required  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  initial 
allotments  to  farms  receiving  not  more*  than  15  acres  and  not  less  than 
5  acres  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

’  ’  ■  *  ‘  ■ 

The  PMA  county  committee  may  establish  an  allotment  for  any  cotton 
farm  acquired  in  1940  or  thereafter  '):>y  the  United  States  or  any  govorn- 
mental\n^ency  which  is  returned  to tagricultural  production  but  is  not 
eligible  "JPor  an  old  farm  allotment*  An  allotment  must  be  established 
for  any  farm 'va thin  the  State  owned  or  operated  by  the  person  from  whom 
a  cotton 'farm  was  acquired  in  1940  or  thereafter  for  any  public  purpose. 
An  applicant  must  file  an  application  for  an  allotment  within  three  years 
after  he, acquires  the  farm  or  by  August  29,  1952,  whichever  is  the  later. 

t  • 

Farm  Marketing  Quota  ■'  . ‘  ■ 

The  farm* marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  from  all  of  the  acreage 
planted  ,  to,  cotton  on  the  farm  loss,  what  is  called  the  farm  markoting 
excess.  The  farm  markoting  excess  as  the  normal  yield  times  the  excess 
acres,  but  it' may  not  exceed  the  di'ffcrcnco  between  the  -actual  production 
on  the.,  farm,  less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  allotment. 

Perf orirrapeb  Checking 

After  the  planting  season  is  over,  PMA  county  committees  employ  per¬ 
formance  reporters  to  measure  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  on, every 
farm  in  the  county  to  check  compliance  with  established  acreage  allot¬ 
ments. 

Penalties 

The  farm  marketing  excess  is  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  June  15  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  cotton  is  produced..  Until  the  penalty  is  paid  all  cotton 
produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed  by  the  producer  is  subject  to  penalty 
and  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  exists  on  the-  entire  crop. 
Penalties  colloctod  during  the  years,  quotas  were  in  effect  are  listed 
below:,  -  , 


Marketing  Year  (begins  August  1)  Amount 


1939- 1940  ‘  I  596,557 

1940- 1941  •  .  ’  752,320 

1941- 1942  -  .  2,085,125 

1942- 1943  1,668,625 

5,10^,627 


Total 


Long  Staple  Cotton 
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All  cotton  having  a  stoplc  of  1-^"  inches  or  r.ore  in  length  and  certain 
extra  long  staple  cotton  designated  b^'  the  Secretary  which  is  produced 
fror  Dure  strain  varieties  of  Anerican-^gyptian,,-_Spa  Island,  or  other 
similar  types  are  exempt  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  from 
marketing  quotas  unless  it  is  determined  that  the  total  supply  will 
exceed  the  normal  supply  by  more  than  8  percent. 


-  23h 


!  •  I 

Wheat  Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quota  Program 


Proclamation  of  Quotas 

A  national  marketing  quota  for  vrheat  must  he  proclaimed  whenever  the  total 
supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  that  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
normal  supply  by  more  than  20  percent  or  the  total  supply  for  the  market¬ 
ing  year  ending  in  that  calendar  year  is  not  lees  than  the  normal  supply 
and  the  average  farm  price  for  wheat  for  three  consecutive  months  during 
the  marketing  year  does  not  exceed  66  percent  of  parity  price.  The  quota 
may  be  proclaimed  at  any  time  between  January  1  and  July  1  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  begins. 

At  the  time  the  determination  was  made  with  respect  to  the  1950  crop  the 
provisions  relating  to  quotas  on  wheat  provided  that  quotas  would  be 
required  if  the  total  supply  exceeded  the  normal  year’s  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  exports  by  more  than  35  percent.  .  It  was  announced  that  quotas 
would  not  be  in  effect  based  on  the  following: 

Estimated  carryover,  July  1,  1950 
Normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
Estimated  production  1950  crop 
Indicated  supply  available  in  1950-1951 
Marketing  quota  level  -  135'^  of  1,100,000,000  bu. 

Amount  of  Quota 

The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  is  an  amoimt  equal  to  a  normal 
year's  domestic  consumptien  and  exports  plus  30  percent  thereof  less  the 
estimated  carryover  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

Termination  or  Increase  in  i^uotas 

Quotas  may  be  terminated  or  increased  if,  after  investigation,  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  (1)  make  available,  free  of  market¬ 
ing  restrictions,  a  normal  supply  of  wheat,  (2)  meet  a  national  emergency, 
or  (3)  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand.  In  addition,  if  within  45  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  a  quota 
has  been  proclaimed,  it  is  found  that  the  total  supply  is  less  than  that 
specified  in  the  original  proclamation,  the  quota  must  be  increased 
accordingly.  If  the  July  or  i'wgust  crop  estimate  of  the  Department  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  total  supply  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  is  less 
than  the  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  30  percent 
thereof,  such  fact  must  be  proclaimed  by  the  20th  of  July  or  August,  as  ’ . 
the  case  may  be,  and  quotas  become  ineffective 


320,000,000  bu. 
1,100,000,000  ” 
1,125,000,000  " 
1,445,000,000  ’’ 
1,485,000,000  " 
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Proclamation  of  Supplies  •  •  • 

Not  later  than  July  15  6f  -each  marketing  year  the  total  supply  and. the 
normal  supply  of  wheat'must  be "ascertained  and  proclaimed. 

Eeferendum 

Before  quotas  can  become  effective,  two-thirds  of  wheat  farmers  voting 
In  a  referendum  must  approve  quotas,  /ill  persons  who  have  an  Interest 
In  the  wheat  crop  on  the  farm  subject  to  quotas  are  entitled  to  cast 
a  secret  ballot  In  the  referendum.  PMA  county  committees  conduct  the 
referendum  and  resident  wheat  farmers  are  in  charge  of  the  polling 
places  and  supervise  the  voting  In  every  wheat  community. 

Quotas  were  approved  in  referenda  held  May,  19^1  and  May,  19^2.  Of  the 
559^630  farmers  voting  In  19^1#  8l  percent  favored  quotas  for  the  19^1- 
19^2  marketing  year  and  82.4  percent  of  the  392,111  farmers  voting 
favored  quotas  for  the  1942-1943  marketing  year.  Qtiotaa  voro  suspended 
for  the  1942-1943  marketing  year  on  February' 23,  19^3#  because  of  the 
war  emergency. 

National  Acreage  Allotment 

A  national  acreage  allotment  must  bo  proclaimed  If  a  national  marketing 
quota  is  proclaimed  and  may  bo  i)roclaimod  ovon  thouigh  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  require  the  proclamation  of  quotas.  This  must  bo  done  by 
July  15  for  the  next  crop  of  wheat. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage  which  will,  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  average  yield,  produce  an  amoimt  adequate,  together  with 
the  estimated  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  to  make 
available  a  supply  for  that  marketing  year  equal  to  I30  percent  of  a 
normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  experts.  The  national  acreage 
allotment  of  68,944,099  acres  for  1950  was  arrived  at  in  the  following 
manner: 

Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption 

plus  30  percent  thereof  . 

Estimated  total  requirements  in  1950: 

Human  food  ......  490,000,000  bu. 

■  Feed .  150,000,000  bu. 

'  Seed . i  .  .  .  80,000,000  bu. 

Exports  .......  450,000,000  bu. 

Estimated  carryover,  July  1,  I95O  .... 


1,430,000,000  bu. 


1,170,000,000  bu. 
320,000,000  bu. 
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With  a  national  average  yield,  after  adjustments  for  ahnormal  weather 
conditions  and  upward  trends  in  yields  evident  during  the  period  1939 
through  19^8^  of  l6.1  bushels  per  acre,  68,944,099  acres  wer 6 '^estimated 
to  be  required  to  make  available  a  total  supply  equal  to  130  percent  ' 
of  a  normal  year's  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 

State  Acreage  Allotment 

The  national  acreage  allotment  must  be  apportioned  to  the  States  based 
upon  the  acreage  seeded  for  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  determined  (plus  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage 
diverted  under  previous  agricultviral  adjustment  and  conservation  programs) 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage. 


The  acreages  allotted  for  1950  ore  shown  below  by  States: 


.  •rT 

State 

Allotment  for 
■  1950  crop 

State 

:  Allotment  for 
1950  crop 

(acres) 

(acres) 

Alabama 

15,769 

Nebraska 

3,899,83.5 

Ari zona 

29,459 

Nevada 

19,036 

Arkansas 

45,518 

New  Hampshire 

- 

California 

741,563  -  ■ 

New  Jersey 

84,646 

Colorado 

2,272,535 

Now  Mexico'- 

520,302 

Connecticut 

- 

Now  York  ^ 

322,056 

Delaware 

71,122 

North  Carolina 

442,407 

Florida 

- 

North  Dakota 

9,495,166 

Georgia  ‘ 

•  204,755  • 

Ohio 

2,001,444 

Idaho 

1,203,947 

Oklahoma  -  ■ 

6,015,842 

Illinois 

.1,608,743 

Oregbn 

944,891 

Indiana 

'1,548,969 

Pennsylvania 

'  ,  893,358 

Iowa 

280,023 

Bhode  Island 

- 

Kansas 

13,492,502 

South  Carolina 

2i8, 010 

Kentucky 

406,177 

South  Dakota 

3,523,342 

Louisiana 

l4o 

Tennessee 

348,592 

Maine 

2,479 

Texas 

5,909,134 

Maryland 

383,257  • 

Utah 

318,470 

Massachusetts 

- 

Vermont 

- 

Michigan 

995,426 

Virginia 

502,092 

Minnesota 

1,345,108 

Washington 

2,496,069 

Mississippi 

17,532 

West  Virginia 

102,921 

Missouri 

1,558,826  ■ 

Wisconsin- 

100,295 

Montana 

4,265,806 

Wyoming 

Total 

296,535 

68,944,099 

•crel"  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quoti 
1950  Wheat  Acreage  Allotment  Program 
showing  Acreages  Allotted  "by  States 


( 
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County  /creage  Allotment 

The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  counties  on  the  basis 
of  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

Farm  Acreage  Allotment 

PM/i.  county  and  community  committeemen  establish  for  every  eligible  farm 
a  usual  or  normal  acreage  of  wheat  under  uniform  regulations  and  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Secretary.  Tht  total  of  all  usual  or  normal  acreages 
for  farms  in  each-  county  is  adjusted  pro  rata  to  come  within  the  State 
acreage  allotment-. 

Farm  Marketing  Quota 

Every  wheat  farm  has  a  farm  marketing  quota  -  the  actual  production  of 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  loss  the  farm  marketing  excess. 
However,  quotas  do  not  apply  to  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  is  not  more  than  I5  acres  or  on  which  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  is  less  than  200  bushels. 

Performance  Checking 


After  planting  season  the  PMA  coimty  and  community  committeemen  deter¬ 
mine  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  every  farm  growing  wheat.  This 
planted  acreage  is  compared  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  to  establish 
whether  the  acreage  of  wheat  grown  is  within  or  exceeds  the  farm  acreage 
allotment . 

Marketing  Cards 


After  performance  has  been  checked,  marketing  cards  are  issued  to 
identify  penalty  free  wheat.  Marketing  cards  are  issued  to  all  farmers 
who  comply  with  their  acreage  allotments  and  to  those  farmers  who  seeded 
not  more  than  15  acres  or  whose  normal  production  of  their  seeded  acre¬ 
age  is  less  than  200  bushels.  Marketing  cards  are  issued  to  f aimers  who 
exceed  their  acreage  allotments  only  after  they  have  made  arrangements 
for  handling  the  excess  wheat  by  paying  the  penalty,  by  storing  it  in 
accordance  with  regulations  or  by  delivering  it  to  the  Government. 

Penalties 


The  primary  object  of  the  marketing  penalty  is  to  keep  excess  wheat  off 
the  market  until  it  is  needed.  The  rate  of  penalty  is  50  percent  of  the 
basic  loan  rate  applicable  to  cooperators.  Regulations  provide  methods 
authorized  by  Congress  whereby  farmers  may  keep  excess  wheat  off  the 
market  without  having  to  pay  a  penalty.  Until  the  penalty  is  paid,  or 
is  postponed  or  avoided  in  accordance  with  regulations,  the  entire  crop 
of  wheat  is  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  each 
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"bushol  of  vhcat  marketed  "by  the  producer  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  is  subject  to  a  penalty  payable  by  the  buyer  who  may  deduct  the 
penalty  from  the  purchase  price.  Wheat  is  regarded  as  marketed  even 
thougli'''it 'is  used  on  the  farm. 

The  following  penalties  were  collected  in  the  years  in  which  marketing 
quotas  were  in  effect. 

Marketing  year  (begins  July  1)  /mount 


1941-  19^1-2 

1942- 1943 


$17,932,216 

3,175,126 

21,107,342 


Total 
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Corn' Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  (^uota  Program 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  extends  the  date  by  which  marketing  quotas 
must  be  proclaimed  for  the  1950  crop  only  to  February  1,  1950.  This 
action  was  necessary  because  ®ff<=ctive  date  (January  1,  1950)  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  would  have  made  it 
legally  impossible  to  proclaim  quotas  on'the  1950  corn  crop* 

Proclamation  of  Quotas  ' 

. . ■■■  ■  ■■  ■  ' 

Marketing  quotas  for  corn  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  in  any  calendar 
year  it  is  determined  that  (a)  the  total  supply  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  that  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  by  more 
than  20  percent,  or  (b)  the  total  supply  for  the  marketing  year  in  that 
calendar  year  is  not  less  than  the  normal  supply  and  the  average  farm 
price  for  three  consecutive  months  in  the  marketing  year  does  not  exceed 
66  percent  of  parity#  For  the, crop  year  1951,  and  subsequent  years,  the 
proclamation  may  .be  made  at  any  time  between  January  1  and  November  15 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  grown*. 


Quotas.  .aro>  appHeable  only  to  the  commercial  c or n- producing  area*  The 
commercial  corn  area  includes  all  counties  in  which  the  average  produc-j 
tion  of  corn  (excluding  corn  used  as  silage)  during  the  preceding  ten 
calendar  years  after  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  is  .  ... 

450  bushels  or  more  per  farm  and  4  bushels  or  more  'per  acre  of  farmland* 


The  commercial  corn  producing  area  for  1950  was  announced  on  December  30, 
1949,  and  includes  all  counties  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Delaware  and 
specified  counties  in  other  States*  The  tots.! -i^wnber:  of, counties  deter¬ 
mined  as  ibe.ing  in  the  commercial  corn  area -.for  the  195Q,nrop  is  837, 
as  shown  below:  ^  ,  .. 


No. 'of  Counties  in 
Commercial  Corn  Area" 


Arkansas  5 

Delaware  3 

Illinois  102 

Indiana  90 

Iowa  99 

Kansas  35 

Kentucky  55  .  i. 

Maryland  16 

Michigan  27, 

Minnesota  ..  .  57"  \ 

Missouri  77  ' 

Nebraska  70 

New  Jersey  2 

North  Carolina  13 

North  Dakota  1 

Ohio  68  . 

Pennsylvania.  27  . 

South  Dakota  31 

Tennessee  12 

Virginia  12 

West  Virginia  2 

Wisconsin  33 


Total 


837 


Referendiaift 


A  referendum  must  be  conducted  within  20.  daya;  after- the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas*  At  least  two— thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the 
referendum  must  approve  quotas  before  they  ban  become  effective* 

4 

Termination  or  Increase  in  Quotas 

Quotas  may  be  increased  or  terminated  if,  after  investigation,  it  is 
determined  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  (a)  make  available  free  of 
marketing  restrictions  a  normal  supply  of  corn,  (b)  meet  a  national 
emergency,  or  (c)  meet  an  increase  in  export  demand*  If  the  September 
crop  estimate  shows  that  the  total  supplyr as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
next  marketing  year  will  not  exceed  the  normal  supply  by  more  than  10 
percent,  such  fact  must  be  proclaimed  by. September  20,  and  quotas  become 
ineffective • 

Pffoclamation  of  Supplies 

. .  '*  "  '  ■  ■"  ■"  ■■  / 

The  total  supply,  the  normal  supply  and  the  reserve  supply  level  of 
corn  must  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed  not  later  than  September  1  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made.  , 

National  Acreage  Allotment 

^ If  quotas  are  proclaimed,  a  national  acreage  allotment  must  be  pro¬ 
claimed  and  may  be  proclaimed  even  though  the  supply  situation  does 
not  require  the  proclamation  of  quotas*  The  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  calendar  year  must  be  proclaimed  hot  later  than  Fe.bruary 
1  of  such  calendar  year.  The  national  acreage  allotment  is  that  • 
acreage  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  area  which,  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  yield  for  the  preceding  10  calendar  years,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  and  trends  in  yield,  required  to  produce  an  amount 
of  corn,  which  when  added  to  that  produced  outside  the  commercial  corn 
producing  area  or  imported,  will  make  available  a  supply  for  the 
marketing  year  equal  to  the  normal  Supply.  The  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1950  for  the  commercial  corn  area  has  been  established  at 
46,246,973  acres. 

County  Acreage  Allotment 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  counties  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  on  the  basis  of  acreage  seeded  for 
production  during  the  ten  preceding  calendar  years  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather,  trends  in  acreage,  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil 
conservation  practices. 

Farm  Acreage  Allotment 

The  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  on  the  basis  of 
tillable  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil  and  topography* 
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Performance  Checking 


PMA  county,  arid  QpimjiunttxC^'dmnd^  determine  the  acrreage  planted  to 

corn  to  establish  whether  the  acreage  grown ’ i¥  witRiri  the' Tarm  acreage 

allotment^  v- *f;  . 

■  ■  '  -  ■- 

Farm, -Marketing  Quota" .  ■  ■■  .  /  >.  j'l-  i-  .  ■ 

The  farm  marketing  quota  for  the  crop  of  corn  is^th&'actrial-produetion  of 
the  acreage  planted  to  corn  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess* 
Quotas  are  not  applicable  to  any  farm  in  the  commercial  corn  producing 
area  on  which  the  normal  production  of  the  ac re agfe;  planted  to;  corn  is  - 
lesa  than  300  budhels^  or  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  does  not 
exceed  15  acres*  .  ^  .  ''  '  ‘  ? 


Penalties  -  /  -  ■  *  ;  ^  v  ‘ 

'■  *  i  --  -■  ,  \ 

During  any  marketing  year  for  which  market iifg'  quotas  are  in  effect  i:he 

producer  is  subject  to  a.  penalty  on  such  excess  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  basic  loan  rate  applicable  to  cooperators*  Tha  penalty  may  be 
postponed  or  avoided  by  storing'  or  "delivering  the  excess  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  fegulation^*  Cofn  is  regarded  as  marketed 
even  though  it  is  used  on  the  farm*  ?-■  , 
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R  io€ .  Ac  re  a  ge  A1 1  o  tme  nt  and  Marfefe-^i'hg  Qbota  Program  : 

\  ’.Mi  .. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  completely  revises  the  method  of  e^tah-  ;■ 
lishing  and  apportioning  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  on 
rice  and  authorizes  allotments  to  farms  upon  farm  history  (upon  -  . 

recommendation  by  the  State  Committee  and  approval  of  the  Secretary)  " 
instead  of  to  .pyvpducers  upon  personal  bi story,  as  was  previously  the 
case.*  ■  •  :  V'  ..f'ui 

Proclamation  of  Quotas 

Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  whenever  in  any  calendar  year  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  total  supply  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  that  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  by  more  than^  10 
percent.  The  proclamation  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year’ preceding  the  calendar  ye^ir  in  which  the  crop  will  be  produced* 

On  November  9,  1'949^'  an  invitation  was  issued,  to  all  persons  interested 
irrjthe  detertainatiott' of  the  vvl950  rice  acreage.. allotments  and  marketing 
qubt as  to  present  their  views  in  writing  npt  later  than  November  26, 

1949*  On  December  30,  1949,  it  was  announced  that  quotas  would  not  be 
required  for  the  1950  rice  crop. 

Referendum 

A  referendum  must  be  held  within  30  days  after  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas  to  determine  whether  growers  favor  or  oppose  quotas. 
Quotas  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  a  referendum  to  become  effective. 

National  j^reage  Allotment 

If  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed,  a  national  acreage  allotment  must 
be  proclaimed  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crop  year  1950,  may  be  pro¬ 
claimed  even  though  the  supply  situation  does  not  require  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  quotas.  This  must  be  done  not  later  than  December  31  preceding 
the  calendar  year  to  which  the  acreage  allotment  applies.  The  national 
acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage  required  along  with  the  estimated 
carryover  from  the  marketing  year  ending  in  that  calendar  year  to  make 
available  a  normal  supply  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
such  calendar  year.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1950  crop 
of  rice  has  been  established  at  1,593,112  acres. 

State  Acreage  Allotment 

The  national  acreage  allotment  must  be  apportioned  among  the  rise  pro¬ 
ducing  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average  number  of  acres  of  rice  pro¬ 
duced  in  each  State  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  determined 
(plus  in  applicable  years  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricul¬ 
tural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs)  adjusted  for  trends  in 
acreage 


Farm  Acreage  Allotment 
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The  State  acreage  allotment  may  be  apportioned  on  a  personal  history 
basis  or  a  farm  history  basis.  The  tentative  regulations  for  the 
1950  rice  crop  provide  for  apportioning,  in  California  and  Texas, 
the  State  acreage  allotment  among  rice  producers  and  in  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  South  Carolina,  the  county 
acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county. 

On  a  personal  history  basis,  not  less  than  97  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  owned  or  operated  by  persons 
who  have  produced  rice  in  any  one  of  the  five  calendar  years  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  apportionment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  past  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice  taking  into  consideration  acreage  allotments  previously 
established  for  such  owners  or  operators.  Abnormal  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  land,  labor,  and  equipment  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  rice,  and  soil  and  other  factors  affecting 
production  are  also  taken  into  consideration. 


Upon  recommendation  by  the  State  Committee  and  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  State  acreage  allotment  may  be  apportioned  on  a  farm  history  basis. 

In  this  case,  the  State  allotment,  less  not  to  exceed  three  percent  for 
new  farms,  will  first  be  apportioned  to  counties  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  national  allotrent  is  apportioned  to  States  except  that  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  percent  may  be  reserved  for  making  adjustments  in  county 
allotments.  The  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  on 
which  rice  has  been  produced  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  factors  used  in  apportioning  the  State  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  to  producers.  The  history  of  rice  production  on  the  farm  and 
prsvious  f&rin  ric6  acreage  allotineii’ts  are  subs'ti’tu'ted  for  "the  producer  s 
rice  production  history  and  previous  acreage  allotments. 


Performance  Checking 

After  the  planting  season,  PMA  county  and  community  committee^n  deter 
mine  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  to  see  whether  the  acreage  of  rice 
grown  ia  within  the  acreage  allotment. 


Penalties 

Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  (actual  production  on  the  farm  less  the 
farm  marketing  excess)  are  in  effect  on  any  crop  of  rice,  the  producer 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  parity  price  per  pound  as  of  June  15  ot  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  rice  was  produced.  The  penalty  may  be  post¬ 
poned  or  avoided  by  keeping  excess  rice  off  the  market-  by  metho  s 
set  forth  in  regulations* 
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Purpose  Statement 


The  principal  objective  of  the  sugar  progran,  carried  on  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  is  to  protect  the  welfare  of  dono'stic  producers  ’  and  consumers  of 
sugar*  The  attainment  of  this  objective  involves  the  determination  of  United 
States  consumption  requiremont-s,  the  administration  of  quotas  to  regulate 
imports  of  sugar 'produced  in  foreign,  areas  and  marketings  of  sugar  produced 
in  domestic  areas,  and  the  making  of  payments  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane* 

The  continental  United  States^ produces  sugar  from  both  sugar  beets  and  sugar¬ 
cane*  Additioml  quantities  of  sugar  are  produced  from  sugarcane  in  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands*  The  domestic  sugar  output,  produced  at 
a  higher  cost  per  unit  than  in  foreign  areas,  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the 
Nation’s  requirements*  To  meet  total  needs,  the  United  States  must  import 
substantial  quantities  of  sugar  from  foreign  areas,  mainly  from  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines* 

If  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  v;ore  pomitted  entry  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  other  foreign  areas,  prices 
to  domestic  consumers  under  ordinary  circux-istances  could  be  expected  to  be 
slightly  lower*  However,  under  the  present  v/age  standards  in  domestic  pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  unlimited  imports  (unless  accompanied  by  a  substantially 
higher  tariff)  would  place  domestic  producers  in  an  extremely  difficult  if 
not  impossible  competitive  position,  or  v/ould  force  drastic  vmgo  reductions 
on  domestic  vrorkers*  Moreover,  planting  of  other  crops  is  not  feasible  in 
most  of  the  domestic  sugar  px'oducing  areas  and  the  economy  of  these  areas 
is  dependent  on  sugar  producing  crops# 

Quotas  -  The  Sugar  Act  of  1943  provides  the  quota  system  for  balancing  supply 
with  demand*  Under  quotas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,,  as  authorized  by 

the  act,  determines  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  consumption  requirements  of 

the  continental  United  States  for  the  coming  year*  This  determination  is  not 
necessarily  final,  hovxevorj  it  may  be  changed  later  as  actual  consumption 
requirements  change*  For  example,  in  December  1948  in  was  deterr.iincd  that 
1949  requirements  would  bo  7,250,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value*  This 
quantity  v\ras  later  increased  to  7,500,000  tons# 

Basic  quotas  for  the  five  domestic  producing  areas  —  domestic  beet,  mainland 
cane,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  -  -  total  4,268,000  tons  and 
for  the  Philippines,  982,000  tons*  Additional  imports  to  meet  requirements 
are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  98a64  percent  to  Cuba  and  1*36  percent  to  a 
group  of  other  foreign  countries# 

Production  adjustment  -  The  Act  provides  that  if  production  in  any  area  will 

be  greater  than  the  quantities  necessary  to  fill  quotas  and  provide  a  normal 

carry-over  inventory,  restrictive  proportionate  shares,  expressed  in  acres 
or  sugar,  shall  be  established^  A  restrictive  progran  is  designed  to  result 
in  the  production  of  sugar  to  meet  the  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry-over 
for  the  area*  The  quota  for  the  area  is  divided  among  individual  growers, 
and  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payments,  production  must  not  exceed  the 
proportionate  share. 
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Paynents  -  Domestic  producers  of  sugar  boots  receive  conditional  payments 
averaging  about  $2*50  por  ton  of  beets*  For  producers  of  sugarcane  the 
payments  rdthin  the  various  domestic  producing' areas  range  from  about  80 
cents  to  $1*50  per  ton  of  cane*  The  Sugar  Act,  in  turn,  imposes  a  special 
tax  of  50  cents  per  hundrodvroight  of  sugar,  rmr  value,  on  all  manufactured 
sugar  from  sugar  beets  or  sugardano  oithor  produced  in  or  brought  into  the 
continental  United  States* 


Revenue  -  From  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1938  fiscal  year  through 
r9'4'9"  fiscal  year,  $766,132,939  sugar  taxes  have  been  collectod  and  expondd 
tures  wore  $608,830,620. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  funds 


$60,000,000 


$67,500,000 


k 
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Appropriation  Act  1950  and  Base  for  195^  . .  $60,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . .  67 > 500 >000 

Increase  . . . .  . .  1 ,500  >000 


STOMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASE,  1951 

For  conditional  payments  to  sugar  growers,  1950  sugar 

crop  . . . . . . .  +.7, 292, 43s 

For  Operating  expenses: 

For  additional  work  on  restrictive  proportionate  shares, 

marketing  allotments  and  consumption  requirements  ..  +197'»234 

For  adjustments  in  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  of  PI4A 

County  Committees  . . . . . .  +26,000 

To  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under 
Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 

the  fiscal  year  195^  .  +S,605 

To  eliminate  transfer  of  funds  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  connection  with  preauditing  sugar  payment 

applications  . . . .  -24,277 


.  PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


' 

1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

( estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.l.  ~  ^ 

ad.iustment!  Other 

1,  Payments  to 
sugar  produc^ers 

a.  Continent¬ 
al  beet  area 

b.  Continent¬ 
al  cane  area 

c.  Offshore 
cane  area  . , 

$24,95S,6g3 

7,300,000 

32,294,706 

$24,835,504 

8,574,870 

25,075,000 

-  - 

$+8,083,206 

7526,620 

-264,148 

$32,918,710 

8,048,250 

24,810,852 

Total  pa-yments 

70,553.389 

58.485.37^ 

-  - 

+7.292,438(1) 

65.777,812 

2.  Operating  ex¬ 
penses  . 

1,452,256 

1,514,626 

[  20i903] 

$+8,605 

[+8,6051 

+198,957(2) 

[+3:5841 

1,722,188 

i  33,0921 

-  Total  pay 
adjustment 
costs.  Public 
Law  429  .... 

Total  available 

72,005.645 

60 ,000.,  000 

(3)+8,605 

+7,491, •395' 

67,500,000 

Transfer  in  1950 
estimates  from 
’’Printing  a.nd 
binding,  De¬ 
partment  of  Ag¬ 
riculture"  , .  . 

-5.645 

Total  appropri¬ 
ation  or  estr 
inate  . . 

72,000,000 

60,000,000 
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IITCREASIS  MD.DECmiASE 

The  increase  of  $7>500,000  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ■ 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $7>292,43g 'for  conditional  payments  to  sugar  growers  on 

the  1950  crop. 

Of  the  total  amount  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1951*  $65,777*812 
will  be  required  for  conditional  payments  to  sugar  producers  on  the 
1950  crop.  This  is  an  increase'of  $7,292^438  over  the  $58,4S5»37^' 
available  in  1950  ^nd  is  based  on  an  estima.ted  production  in  1950  of 
4; 508,000  tons  computed  at  the  rates  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  of 
194s,  This  is  an  increase  in  1950  of  353,000  tons  over  the  estimate 
of  4,155,000  tons  produced  in  19%.  The  following  tables  indicate, 
by  programs,  the  source-of  financing -and -by  areas,  the  payments  to 
growers  and  the  number  of  payees  under  the  1948,  1949,  ^nd  1950  pro¬ 
grams  . 


Crop  Year 

Appropriation 

1949  ■ 

Appropriation 

-  .  1950- 

Budget  :  Total  on 

Estimate  :Program  year 
1951'  :  basis 

1945  Crop  Program  .... 

1947  Crop  Program  .... 

1948  Crop  Program  .... 

1949  Crop  Program  .... 

1950  Crop  Program  .... 
Total,  Program 

Payments  . . 

$55 

12,600,000 

56,401,^.06 

1*552,028 

$58,485,374 

;  $56,401,306 
:  60,037,402 

$65,777,812:  65,777,812 

70,553,389 

58,485*374 

65,777,812: 

Area  of  Production 

• 

:  Increase  or 
1950  Crop  ?  decrea.se  1950 
(Estimated) ;  Crop  Compared 
;v;xth  1949  Crop 

Payments  to  Sugar 

Growers: 

Continental  sugar 
beet  area 
Continental  sugar 

cane  area  . . 

Hawaii  . . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

Virgin  Islands  .... 
Total  . 

$23,406,655 

7,300,000 

7,628,611 

18,000,000 

66,o4o 

$26,387,532 

.8,574,870 

9,000,000 

16,000,000 

75,000 

$32,918,710’  ^6,531*178 

8,0^8,250:  -526,620 

,9*859.320,  +899,320 

14,823.632;  -1,176,368 
87,900.;  ■  +12,900 

56,401.306 

60,037,402 

65.777'.  812:  +5,740,410 
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Area  of  Production 

,  194g  Crop 

1949  Crop  ;  1950  Crop 
(Estimated) : (Estimated) 

Humber  of  Payees; 

Continental  sugar  beet  area 

Continental  sugar-cane  area  . . ■ 

Hawaii  . . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

Virgin  Islands: . . . 

Total  . .  .  .  i .  . 

45,477 

10,225 

1,09s 

14,500 

538 

60,000;  65,000 

10,500:  10,500 

1,100;  1,100 

14,250;  14,250 

55O:  550 

71,838 

86,4oO;  91,400 

(2)  A  net  increase  of  $198»957  in  operating  expenses  consisting;  of  the. 

following; 


(a)  An  increase  of  $152,23^  for  additional  work  in  establishing  re- 
i  strip  five  proportionate  shares  and  marketing  allotments.  Present 

^  indications  are  that  the  supplies  of  sugar  in  the  sugar  beet  and 

mainland  sugarcane  areas  will  call  for  the  imposition  of  restric¬ 
tive  proportionate  shares  on  the  1950  and  1951  mainland  sugarcane 
and  1951  sugar  beet  crops  and  marketing  allotments  on  processors 
in  all  domestic  areas  during  the  fiscal  year  19 51* 

Restrictive  proportionate  shares.  The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  if 
production  in  any  area  will  be  greater  than  the  quantities  necess¬ 
ary  to  fill  quotas  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory,  re¬ 
strictive  proportionate  shares,  expressed  in  acres  6r  sugar,  shall 
be  established,  A  restrictive  program  is  designed  to  provide  a 
normal  carryover  for  the  area.  The  quota  for  the  area  is  divided 
among  individual  grovrers ,  and,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  pa.y- 
ment ,  production  must  not  exceed  the  proportionate  share.  Since 
restrictive  proportiona.te  shares  have  not  been  in  effect  since  the 
v;ar,  substaj^tial  additional  work  will  be  necessary  in  the  Washing- 
P  tion,  ^tate  and  county  offices. 

Marketing  allotments;  The  Act  provides  that  marketing  allotments 
be  established  for  any  area,  if  necessary, -  to  afford  each  pro¬ 
cessor,  an  opportunity  to,,  market  his  fair  share  of  the  <  area’s 
quota  and  to  avoid  disorderly  marketing.  It  is  contemplated  that 
marketing  allotments  will  be  in  effect  on  processors  in  all  do¬ 
mestic  areas  during  the  fiscal  year  1951»  19^9  the  only 

allotments  in  effect  were  an  overall  allotment  for  Puerto  Rico 
for  consumption  on  the  mainland  and  an  allotment  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  establishment  of  marketing  allot¬ 
ments  for  all  domestic  areas  and  Hawaii' will  entail  considerable 
additional  work  in  the  Washington  office. 

Basis  of  Estimate  and  Pinancial  Requirements 

Departmental 

The  imposition  of  restrictive  proportionate  shares  will  entail 
making  exhaustive  production  history  research,  gathering,  compiling, 
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and  analyzing  economic  and  statistical  data',  preparing  complete 
information  on  which  the  Secretary  v/ill  base  his  determinations, 
developing  and  issuing  forms  and  instructions  to  be  used  by  State 
and  county  offices  in  determining  individual  farm  acreages,  super¬ 
vising  field  activities,  etc.  Sue  to  the  complex  and  important 
nature  of  the  work  it  is  essential  that  close  supervision  of  field 
activities  be  maintained  in  the  24  sugar  producing  States  and  that 
meetings  be  held  with  ’field  personnel  to  instruct  them  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  procedures  and  to  assist  them  in  handling  complex  cases. 
In  connection  with  establishing  marketing  allotments  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  hearings  in  the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  sugar¬ 
cane  areas  and  in  Hawaii ,  develop  allotment  control  procedures 
suited  to  the  specific  conditions  of  processing  and  marketing  in 
each  area,  and  make  field  checks  to  insure  compliance  v/ith  proce¬ 
dures. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  13^1  $51 will  be 
required  for  this  work  as  follows: 


Personal  Services 

All 

Total 

Man 

Years 

Amount 

Travel 

■  Other  :  Man 
Expenses  Years 

Amount 

Developing  forms,  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  regulations  .. 

1.2 

$6,42g 

$7^^) 

$305 

1.2 

$7,1^73 

Research  development  and 

analysis  of  economic  and 
statistical  data  . 

2.4 

11,349 

672 

170 

2.4 

12,191 

Field  supervision  . 

1.4 

7,%7 

2,4gg 

200 

1.4 

10,lg5 

Allotment  hearings  . . 

0.4 

1,691 

300 

59 

0.4 

2,050 

Development  and . operation 

1.4 

• 

1 — 1 

7.174 

of  allotment  controls  . • . 

5,919 

1,050 

205 

Field  checks  to  review 

compliance  . 

0.2 

g44 

150 

30 

,0.2 

1,024 

Tabulating  statistical  data, 
clerical  and  stenographic 
work,  etc . 

4.0 

11,190 

77 

■  4.0 

11,267 

Total  . . 

11.0 

44,9ig 

5,4oo' 

•  i,o46 

11.0 

51,364 

State  Offices 


The  additional  work  in  the  State  offices  on  proportionate  shares  will 
consist  of  instructing  and  assisting  county  committees  to  prepare 
listing  sheets  on  which  individual  farm  proportionate  shares  are  de¬ 
termined  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  of  the  work  in  approxi¬ 
mately  366  counties. 

It  is  estimated  that  $25 >870  will  be  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1951 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  additional  work  as  follows: 
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Personal  Services 

Travel 

All 

Other 

Expenses 

Total 

Man- 

Years 

; Amount 

Man 

Years 

Amount 

Reviewing  proportTonai'e  ’ 

shares  determ-ined  by  coun- 

ty  committees  . . 

;  2.0 

$7,7^ 

'  -  - 

$370 

2,0 

$S,ll4 

Analyzing  and  adJ’Usting  pro- 

portionate  shares  .  ■ 

■  1.0 

•  3.S72 

$500 

l6g 

1.0 

4,540 

Instructions  and  field 

super%risibn  . . . 

3.0 

11,616 

1,500 

100 

13,216 

Total  . 

23,232 

2,000 

6^ 

& 

25,S70 

County  Offices 

Most  of  the  detailed  work  on  proportiona.te  shares  and  the  administra- 
1^  tion  of  the  sugar  program  will  be  performed  in  the  county  offices. 

This  will  involve  gathering  and  compiling  farm  production  data  and 
determining  the  proportionate  share  for  each  farm  in  the  county  pro¬ 
ducing  sugar.  Proportionate  share  will  be  established  for  approxi¬ 
mately  70,000  farms.  It  is  estimated  that  $75>000  will  be  required 
for  this  work,  as  follows: 


Personal  Services 


Man 

Days 

Amount 

Travel 

Other 

Expenses 

Man 

Days 

Amount 

G-athering  and  compiling  pro- 
,  duction  data,_  assembling 
statistical  data,  etc,  ,.  . 

6  ,487 

■  $54, '085 

'  $482 

$3,092 

6,487 

$57,659 

Reviewing  and  approving 
pr-oportionate  shares  . 

i,g49 

13,S68 

■  3.173 

0 

0 

1,849 

17,341 

S.336 

67,953 

3.655 

'  3,392 

8,336 

75,000 

All 


Total 


(b)  Increase' of  $4-3,000  for  Work  on  Consumption  Requirements. 


Secti'oh' 201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  194S  requires  that  adjustments  be 
made  for  inventories  of  sugar, in  developing  sugar  consumption 
requirement  determinations.  Currently  the  only  sugar  inventory 
data  available  for  industrial  users,  wholesale  and  retail  inven¬ 
tories  result  from  responses  to  a  mail  survey  of  a  small  portion 
of  such  businesses.  Experience  has  demonstrated  this  method  to 
be  inadequate  and  accordingly  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  perform  quarterly  sur'^eys  of  indus¬ 
trial  users,  wholesalers,  chain  store  organizations  and  annual 
surveys  of  small  industrial  users. 
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Basis  for  Estimate; 

•  *  « 

Industrial  users  -  four  quarterly  mail  surveys  .....  $10,000 


Wholesalers  -  four  q_uarter].y  mail  surveys  . .  10,000 

Chain  store  organizations  -  four  quarterly  mail 

surveys  . . . . . .  ,5»000 

Small  industris.1,  wholesale  and  retail  users  (not 
, included  in  the  quarterly  surveys)  ^  one  annual 

personal  interview  survey  .' . . .  20 ,000 

Total  estimated  cost . . . . . .  ^,000 


( c )  An  increase  of  $26,000  for  adjustm ents  in  rates  of  pay  of  personnel 

of  FliA  County  Committees. 

Heed  for  Increasei  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  rates  of  pay  of  county 
committeemen  and  county  association  personnel  by  approximately  S  percent 
so  that  they  will  be  more  comparable  ii?ith  salaries  paid  for  similar  work 
in  the  same  vicinity.  A  complete  explanation  of  the  need  for  and  just¬ 
ification  of  making  such  adjustments  is  included  under  the  item  "Con¬ 
servation  and  Use  :of  Agricultural  land  Resources". 

Basis  for  Estimate!  ; 


Tjpje  of  Personnel 


Fiscal  Year  195^ 
Based  on  Present 
Rates  of  Pay 

Fiscal  Year  1951 
Based  on  Proposed 
Increa,se  of.  8^ 

Increase 

:  Man 
Days 

(Rounded) 

Average 
Rates 
per  Day 

Actual 

Cost 

Man 

Days 

Average 
Rates 
per  Day 

Cost . 

^,392 

5,628 

32,900 

$7.20 

6.6o 

7o7S 

$31,624 

37,145 

255,962 

4,392 

5,628 

32,900 

$7.22 

7.17 

S.39 

$34,347' 

40,353 

276,031 

$2,723 

3,20s 

20,069  „ 

324.731 

60,269 

350.731 

60,269 

26,000  (  ^ 

385,000 

411,000 

26,000 

County  Committeemen  .. 
Community  Committeemen 
All  other  personnel  . .' 

Total  personnel  .... 
All  other  expenses  . . . 
Total  expense  ....... 


(d)  A  decrease  of  $24,277  to  elimina.tion  of  transfer  of  funds  to 

General  Accounting  Office..  The  1951  Budget  estimates  provide  far  a 
direct  appropriation  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  1951  • 
fiscal  year  for  work  in  connection  with  prea,uditing  sugar  payment 
applications  of  sugar  growers  and  therefore  will  not  require  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  from  the  sugar  program  appropriation  as  in  previous  years. 


(3)  Increase  of  $g,605  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  P^y  adjust¬ 

ments  under  Public  law  ^29  ^ich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1950. 
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CHANGE  IF  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  the  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  19^8  (7  U.S.C.  IIOI-II60) ,  [$60 ,000,000] 
$67,500»00Q  to  remain  available  until  June  3O  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  expenditures  (includ- 
,  ing  transfers)  from  this  appropriation  for  other  than  payments 
to  sugar  producers  shall  not  exceed  [$1,493»723]  $1 ,723.000* 

The  change  in  language  increases  the  amount  of  the  administrative  expense 
limitation  from  $1,493,723  to  $1,725,000  to  provide  for  pay  adjustment 
costs  and  other  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  increases 
proposed  in  the  Budget  estimates. 


0 


V 


p 


The  Sugar  Program  is  designed  to  protect  the  Velfare  of  consumers  and 
of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry  by  assuring  a  supply 
of- sugar  at  prices  ^iiich  mil  not  be  excessive  to  consumers  and  which' 
mil  fairly  and- equitably  maintain  and  protect  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States, 

Activities  under  the  program  include: 

Estimating  consumer  requirements 

:  1,  initial  determination  of  consumer  requirements  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  is  required, to  be  made  in  December,  in  a  manner  which 
will  attain  the  two  objectives  of  maintaining  the  dcsnestic  sugar 
j:  4J^du?try  and  providing  su^r  to  consumers  at  prices  viiich  are'  ; 

not  excessive,  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  following 
'  ,\'’f^°bors;  ;  •• 

;  ' :  a;’  'Level  of  cortsuihption  during  the  .preceding  year  ■ 

b.  Deficiency  or  surplus  in  inventories  of  sugar 
Changes  in  population  and  demand  Conditions 

d,  Level  and  trend  of  consumers'  purchasing  power 

e,  Relationship  between  the  prices  at  wholesale  for  refined 
sugar  tbato^^buld  result  from  such  determination  and ‘the 

. .  general  cost-of  living'in  .the  United  States  as  compared 

•  mth  the  relationship  between  prices  at  wholesale  for  re¬ 
fined  sugar  and  the  general  cost  of  living  in  the  United  ' 
States  prevailing  during  1947.  prior  to  the  termination,  pf 
'  ■  ■  price  control  of  sugar .  :  jv 

2,  Revision  of  initial  estimate,  as  reouired,.  This  necessitates 
a-'  constant  review  of  requiremepts  as  a  basis  for  making  re-, 
wisions,  ^  ^ 


Establishing  marketing  quotas  by  areas  ,  j,  . 

1,  Quotas  are  based  upon  the  consumption  estimate  as  provided 

in  the  Act,  ,  r, 

2,  In  the  event  any  area^  is  unable  to,  fill  its  quota,,  the^  deficit 
is  pi^rated' in- accordance' mth  standards  set  for^h  in  the  Act, 

,.::r  -.I''.’!?.;-'  ■'  '  ’’  ''  i  '■  ' 

.4v.  i  ,1-  -  ^ 
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Basic  Sug^ar  Quotas.  Deficits.  Prorations  of  Deficits. 

and  Adjusted  Quotas,  for  1949 
,  . ..  i  .  .(Short;  ^tQns,.  raTr  value) 


•'*  :■  +  ■ 


- 1— . — 

»  ■  ^  jf  ’ 

■'  1949 

:  ”  i}e.fic:lt3'  of "  ; 

as  ted  Qtibtais 

jpas: 

;.c  O'aota.s  1 

/;ProTatione  2/  &  3/:Adj 

Domestic  beet 

: 

1^.800^000 

;s-'  V  '  ; 

:  (300,000)  : 

1,500,000  ' 

Mainland  cane 

* 

500,000 

;  '  ’■  4§V773  ^  '  '' V  ' 

Ha wa'li  v 

1, '052, 000 

:  .  (:400yQ00)i  '  ?  ■< 

v652>Oo6 

Puer  ta » Rico .  w  .  < 

-  5  i  w  'C 

910,000 

^  •  ' '  y  ‘  ■"  .*  y  *  ;* : 

181^401 

.1^091,401 

rtj  c..u,.or.  •  .  . 

• 

■  '  ■  !  •’t: 

J  r;'  .*  •»  ...  -  , 

Virgin  Islands 

• 

6,000 

»  • 

•  • 

.  '  -6^000 

Philippines 

»' 

• 

•;  982,000 

«  • 

:  (425,000)  ;  ; 

7  557^000 

Cuba 

riC,,!,?..' 

■2.^219,400  . 

:  ,  '873,576.  - 

3,092,976 

1;  'iL?'-  ' -i 

■  J'- 

Other  foreign'  . 

’vf'r.r.;'  >'  • 

(■1  ■  '  ;  '  J  ;  . 

countries 

.'.•f'at'30',<6Q0.T: 

•  ;e  ^  2X^250  : 

.  51,850 

Total 

■  .■  I.,.  .  .  ^  mj'‘,  1  V 

*:  v  ^ 

■7;506;000- 

-‘■’■■•‘r-r-r— - - - - — - - 

7,500,000 

1/  Regardless  of  deficii  prorations,  by  reason  of  Section  2b4(c)  of 
the  Act  each  area  retains  its  basic  quota* . 


^  Ouantitibs  in ,  parentijqses  reptes|nt'  deficits  declared  fot  the  * 
areas  shovnj  those' not  in  parentheses  are'prorations'  bl*  deficits 
to  areas  shown. 

3/  As  of  November  25,  1949.  '  -  ; 


Marketing  allotments  »■ 

■Whenever,  the.  Secretary,  determines  that "thf;.. allqtmeht  of  any  quot|i  oh' 
proration  thereof  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  'disorderly  market¬ 
ing  or  importation  or  to  enable  all  persons  to  market  their  fair  share 
of  the  quota,  he  is  required  to  allot  such  quota  among  the  persons  who 
normally  market  sugar  from  such  area  on  the  basis  of  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Act, 

In  1949  it  was  necessary  to  allot  both  the  mainland  and  local  quotas 
for  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the  direct  consumption  portion  of  the  main¬ 
land  quota.  In  the  fiscal  year  1951  and  future  years  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allot  quotas  for  other  domestic  producing  areas. 
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Payments  to  producei;?  iv'3.  ;■  • 

1*  '  Conditiorial  p^ymejits' ^re  made  :to- "pl*ddud'ers^  qualify  by  meet¬ 
ing  the  f  ollomhg  s pec if4c-*  conditions ;^"*^cHifd  labor  restrictions; 
payment  of . fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates;  payment^ by  producer- 
proc.essprs  of  f?iir  and;  r^son^ble  pric%ls-'T6r 'sugar,  bgets  or. 
su^rcane ,  purch.a.?  ed;,  and  ..market in  g'  of  sugar '  teets  ’  or  sugarcane, 
tr'--  •  mthin  the  proportionate  share;  or -.acreage  "allotment  established 
for  a  farm',  "  ,  ^  .  ■ 


4 


2,  Abandonment  and  deficiency  payments  are  also  made  with  respect 
to  bona  fide  abandonment  -qf  .  planted,  acreage  and  crop.- deficiencies 
bf, harvested  acreajge,  .  3‘  ..3.^' 

The:  foildmhg  table  shoTi'©  the  total,  conditiohai- payments,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  and  deficiency  payments ,. and c the  number  of  payees  for  the  1947 
and  1948  crop  years,  ^ 

"  '  i-  ”  ■-J’  i;:  ..  '  ■ 


Payments  to  producers  -  1947  and  1948  crops 


.'.i  t'i .  .V  e  '■ 

Beet 

Sugar 

Areas. 

I\^a  inland 
Cane  Sugar 
/.Area 

Haw.aii 

Puerto 
Rico  7j 

Virgin 

Islands 

Payments  on  Sbgar  Beets 
or  Sugarcane;  ... ,  ' 

(Dollars) 

(i)o  liars) 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

V; . 

\ 

(Dollars) 

1947  crop,.  '  • 

30,957,000 

5>728,000 

8,109,000 

14,828,000 

44,000 

1948  crop" ;  ,3 
Abandonment  and 
Deficiency  Pa ymeritp-: 

22,007,000 

6;800;000 

7,629,000 

15,200,000 

\ 

66,000 

1947  crop 

1,308,000 

•576,000 

_  —  ... 

233,000 

-  - 

1948  crop  ’  . 

Total  Payments; 

1,400,000 

-500,000 

—  — 

300,000 

—  — 

1947  crop  .,  ^r..  ' 

32,265,000 

6, -304,006 

8,109,000 

15,061,000 

44,000 

1948  crop  ' 

23,407,000 

7,300,000 

7,629,000 

15,500,000 

66,000 

(Number) 

(Number) 

(Number) 

(Number) 

(Number) 

Payees ; 

•  •'.t 

’ 

-  .•  f  ■  ' 

1947  crop  -  , 

•  ;59,500 

■  -  9,600 

.  '1,.400. 

13,400 

600 

1948  crop 

M-  45,500 

10,200 

1  / 

.  .i,,ioo 

-  .13,700: 

500 

1/  Preliminary '  ' '  -  " 

2/  1946-47  and  194^-48 

.  •  r’  ’ *  • 

dbbps 

Special  Determinations  .  .  , 

The.  Secretary  is  required  to  Jls.sue  annifal  determinations  for  the 
es  tablishment  of  proportionate  ^shares'  in  the  se^’ei^l  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas  irrespectiye  of  whether  restriction  of  marketings  are 
necessaryr<  -.The  Detexmina^flon'fQr. -Proportiohate  Shares  for  Puerto  Rico 
with,. respect:. to  the, 194*9-50  (Crop.'proVide^., the  method  for  restricting 
marketings,  ffom  that'  ciop*,,  ’ .ReptrLctionS' became  necessary  as  a  result 
of  the  preceding  crop  whidh  was  the  largest- on  recsord.  Certain  Other 
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determinations  issued  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  conditional 
payments  under  the  Act  are  being  constantly  reviewed  to  .(ietenriine  '  ^ 
Tidiether  revisions  are  necessary  because  of  changes  in  cultivation, 
harvesting  and -processing  df  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  •  ‘  ■  ■  ■  <  ' 

Phctors  relating  to  normal  yields j  eli^gibility  with  respect  to 
abandonment  and  deficiency,  and  rate^  ' of  ^’Commercially  recoverable  sugar 
are  under  constant  reyiew  to’  reflect  Citf rent  conditions. 

Excise  tax 

An  excise’  tax  imposed  on -su^ar  manufactured  iri  -the  United  States  more  ' 
than  offsets  the  expariditures  for  the  Sugar  Urogram.  There  is  set 
forth  below,  by  fiscal  ^^ars,  a  comparison  of ‘funds  obligated  for  the 
Sugar  Program  and  the  sugar  tax  collections. 


fiscal'-  '^^ear ‘‘ 

'  Sugar ’Ta!x  Collections 

Total  Obligations 

1938 

1  30,569,130 

$  22,074,400 

1939  4,  ii::' 

^  '  65,414,058.: 

.  52,460,654 

1940  -- 

68,145,358 

47,212,400  .... 

1941 

74,834,839 

47,677,678 

1942  ^ 

68,229,^803* 

47,869,513 

1943 

53,551,777' 

55,638,371, 

1944 

68,788,910 

54,818,026 

1945 

.73,293,966 

52,359,899 

1946 

56,731,986. 

48,418,425  . . 

1947  .  . 

.  .59,151,922 

53,456,423  M  ■ 

1948 

,  71,246,834 

54,844,828 

1949 

76,174,356: 

72,000,000 

:1950  (Est.) 

72,000,000 

60,000,000 

.1951  (Est.) 

75.000.000: 

67.500,000 

Total. 

913,132,939. 

.  736,330,620 

>-■.  .Wage,  and; prices  ' 

In  compliance  mth.the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  public  hearings  were  con-  > 
ducted  in  all’ of  the  domestic  sugar  prodticing* areas.  The  purpose. of 
these  hearings  was  to  receive  testimony  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to.-' 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  d-etermining  fair  and  reasonable  wages  -"'' 
and  prices. 

Wage  determinations 

Determinations  establishing  fair  and  reasonable  -page  rates  were  issued 
for  each  of  ttie  domestic  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  producing  areas.  The, 
determinations  specified  the  rainimum  wage  rates  which  producers  must 
pay  to  persons  engaged  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting’/ 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane_  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  Although  some/ehanges  werfe  made  in  the  method  bf  the 
application  of /rates,  the  level  p,f  Tiages  established  remained  afepiit 
the  same' as.  for  the  previous  year. 
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Price  determinations 

I%iir  and  reasonable  prices  -rere  established  for  each  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas.  Except  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area 
(Louisiana  and  Plorida)  no  significant  changes  ipere  made  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  determinations  for  the  previous  year.  In  Louisiana, 
the  price  determination  differed  from  prior  determinations  in  that  it 
provided  hi^er  payments  for  clean,  high  quality  sugarcane  and  pre¬ 
miums  and  discounts  inhich  reflected  more  accurately  the  milling  value 
of  sugarcane.  In  Florida,  the  changes  made  recognize  to  a  greater 
extent  than  previously  current  production  and  manufacturing  conditions 
and  the  shift  that  had  occurred  in  the  relative  position  pf  growers 
and  processors  in  recent  years  because  of  new  methods  of  production 
and  reductions  in  sugar  recoveries. 

Special  studies  and  surveys 

The  study  of  costs,  returns,  and  related  factors  of  the  beet  industry, 
initiated  in  February  1948,  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1949,  A 
similar  study  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry,  begun  in  April  1949,  was 
completed  in  the  late  summer  of  that  year.  Since  the  Hawaiian  study, 
field  work  has  commenced  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  sugarcane  industry.  Other  studies  of  major  importance  were 
labor  performance  studies  in  the  thinning  and  harvesting  of  sugar 
beets  and  in  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana, 


I  ‘  ; 


if  /  -  . 


r  .  .  fM  • 


t 
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REMOVAL  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COTUIODITIES  SECTION  32 

Purpose  Statenent 


This  is  a  permanent  appropriation  authorized  by  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (Public  Lavf  No,  320,  74th  Cong,)  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  customs 
duties  each  calendar  year  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  during  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  encourage  the  exportation  or 
domestic  consumption  or  utilization  of  /imerican  agricultural  commodities. 

To  encourage  exports.  Section  32  funds  have  been  used  to  make  direct  payments 
to  exporters,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them,  to  purchase  /inerican  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  sell  them  at  lovror  prices  in  foreign  markets.  The 
Foreign  Asfsietance  Act  of  1948,  furthermore,  authorizes  the  use  of  Section 
32  funds  to  make  paymonts,  not  exceeding  50  percent  of  the  export  sales  price, 
to  exporters  er  to  Government  agencies  exporting  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  to  occupied  areas  and  to  comtrics  participating  in  the  Eiiropean  Recovery 
Program, 

Section  32  export  programs  wore  carried  on  during  fiscal  year  1949  for  cotton, 
eggs,  flaxseed,  fresh  and  canned  grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice,  fresh  oranges, 
orange  juice,  fresh  pears,  dried  prunes,  and  dried  raisins. 

To  increase  domestic  consumption  by  purchase  and  distribution.  Section  32 
funds  are  used  to  buy  surplus  agricultural  commodities  —  generally  perish¬ 
able  coimnodities,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  Foods  thus  acquired  are 
turned  over  to  school  lunch  prograi.is,  charitable  institutions  serving  needy 
persons,  or  to  persons  certified  by  welfare  agencies  as  eligible  for  relief. 

During  fiscal  year  1949,  Section  32  purchases  included  dried  eggs,  dried 
apricots,  canned  apples,  dried  apples,  canned  applesauce,  dried  figs,  canned 
orange  juice,  dried  peaches,  canned  plums,  dried' prunes,  dried  raisins,  dried 
milk,  honey,  snap  beans,  cabbage,  Irish  potatoes,  and  sweetpotateos , 

Also  to  increase  consumption  these  f\mds  are  used  to  divert  surplus  com¬ 
modities  to  by-products  or  new  uses.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  payments 
were  made  to  manufacturers  to  encourage  the  fabrication  of  insulating 
materials  from  cotton,  A  program  was  carried  on  to  divert  certain  varieties 
of  surplus  fresh  pears  from  normal  markets  to  new  markets  where  pear  con¬ 
sumption  was  belov/  normal.  To  increase  the  domestic  utilization  of  plentiful 
foods  moving  through  normal  channels  of  trade  a  Plentiful  Foods  Program  is 
conducted.  This  program  maintains  close  vrarking  relations  with  the  producer, 
wholesale  and  retail  groups,  and  v/ith  press,  radio,  and  other  public  infor¬ 
mation  media. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  provides  that  Section  32  funds  shall  be  devoted 
principally  to  perishable  non-basic  agricultural  commodities  (other  than 
those  designated  in  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  and  their 
products.  Commodities  designated  in  Title  II  are:  wool  including  mohair, 
t\mg  nuts,  honey,  Irish  petatoos,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk 
and  butterfat. 
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The,  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  provides  for  the  continued  availability  of  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  Section  32  funds*  to  the  extent  of  |300,000,000  for 
surplus  renoval  and  price  support  prograxis. 

Budget 

Estinated,  ostinate, 

1950  1951 


Appropriated  fmds  (pemanont 

appropriation)  ..gg*,.....  $125,606,982  $110,000,000 
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(g)  Removal  of  Surplus  Afjricultural  Cornmodities 

('Secti6n~32) 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  and  base  for  1951  . . .  $125,606,982 

Budc«;t  Estimate,  1951  . . .  110,000,000 

Decrease  (Due  to  reduction  in  customs  receipts  in 

calendar  year  1949 ) .  -15,606,982 


PROJECT  STATElffiNT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 


1949  :  1950  : 

t (estimated)  t 


Increase 

or 

decrease 


1951 

(estimated) 


I 

1.  Purchases  of  agricultural 

commodities  for  distribu¬ 
tion  through  authorized 
agencies  . 

2.  Encouragement  of  export  i 
of  agricultural  commodities 

3.  Diversion  of  agfXcultural 

commodities  to  by-products 
and  new  uses  . 

4.  Surplus  removal  operating 

expenses  . 

5.  Marketing  agreements  and  : 

orders  . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs: 

Public  Law  429  . . 

Public  Law  359  .......... 


Total  Available . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Transferred  to  ’’National 
School  Lunch  Program, 
Department  of  Agricult; 
Total  appropriation .or 


$25,824,918 

468,535,247 

4-5,375,247 

$63,160,000 

26,881,971 

i  34,090,000 

: 

i-10,065,000 

: 

24,025,000 

777, 128 

t 

t  18,815,000 

• 

• 

: 

18, 815,000 

1, 500, 566 

;  3,042,535 

;  -177,395 

2,865,140 

833,643 

:  1, 124, 200 

:  +10,660 

1,134,860 

:  (71,081) 

:*  (+31,377) 

(102,458) 

— 

1  (664) 

t  (+270) 

(934) 

55,818,226 

• 

;125, 606,982 

• 

.—15,606,982 

110, 000, 000 

2,129,502 

4 

• 

• 

• 

i  t 

75,000,000 

t 

• 

: 

132,947,  728 

t 

:125,6o6,Qg2 

DECREASE 

The  net  decrease  of  $15,606,982  in  this  appropriation  is  the  result  of  an 

estimated  reduction  in  customs  receipts  during  the  calendar  year  1949 «  The 

allocation  of  the  net  decrease  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  project  statement  is 
tentative  only,  since  the  method  of  handling  surpluses  through  purchase,  di¬ 
version  er  export  is  determined  at  the  time  the  need  arises,  and  is  based 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  most  effective  method  of  handling  the  particular 
problem  in  the  light  of  possible  outlets  and  other  factors. 
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There  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  Section  32  funds  which  are  available  for 
fiscal  year  1950.'  As  of  December  31,  1949,  approximately  80  percent  of 
these  funds  had  been  docketed  for  specific  programs  and  plans  had  been 
completed  for  use  of  the  remaining  20  percent.  Although  authority  exists 
for  the  accumulation  of  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  Section  32  funds  in 
order  to  biiild  up  for  future  emergencies  and  needs,  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  v/ill  be  any  carjryover  into  this  fund  from  the  fiscal  year  1950 
appropriation# 

The  extent  to  which  these  funds  will  be  required  during  fiscal  year  1951 
depends  upon  total  agricultural  production  and  domestic  and  foreign  demands 
for  the  commodities  produced.  In  recent  years  the  largest  use  cf  these  funds 
has  been  for  perishable  and  semi -perishable  commodities.  This  has  been  true 
in  large  part  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  most  important  non-perishable 
commodities  have  been  aided  through  other  programs  such  as  the  loan-and-pur- 
chase  progr'am  of  the  CCC.  These  funds  will  be  devoted  principally  for 
perishable  hon-basic  commodities  other  than  those'  for  which  price  support  is 
mandatory,  •  A  reduction  of  $15,606,982  in  funds  available  in  fiscal  year  1951 
would  mean  that  financial  assistance  could  not  be  given  to  as  many  surplus 
crops  or  to'  as  great  an'  extent. 

The  project'  statement  also  reflects  the  necessary  adjustments  to  provide  for 
placing  on  a  full  year  basis' in  1951  pay  adjustments  under  P,  L,  429  which 
were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year'  1950. 


CHANGE  IN  lANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (deleted  matter' enclosed  in  brackets): 

/Not  to  exceed  $150,000  of  the  appropriation “rndde  available 
by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7*U.S.C.  612(c)  ), 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  subsidy,  benefit,  or  indemnity  to 
man'ufacturers  of  or  dealers  in  insulation  product  si/' 

This  change  in  language  deletes  the  provision  relating  to  the  amount  of 
Section  32~funds  which  may  be  used  to  pay  any  subsidy,  benefit',  or  indemnity 
to  manufacturers  of  or  dealers  in  insulation  products.  The  activities  under 
this  limitation  will  have  been  completed  by  June  30,  1950,  and  its  retention 
in  the  annual  appropriation  act  is  no  longer  necessary, . .  ’  ” 


•  ■  ■  i.STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  This  appropriation  is  available  for  expanding 
market  outlets  for  farm  commodities  by  removing  from  the  market 
sxirplus  agri'cultural  commodities  through; 

(a)  Purchases  for  distribution  through  State  distributing. agencies 
to  school- lunch  programs,  and' to  welfare  agencies"  and  institu- 

. ,  tions  eligible  to  receive’ such  purchasres.^ 

(b)  Encouragement  of  epqjorts  through’ ^^yraents  -wtiich  will  permit 
the  sale  of -surplus  commodities  in  foreign  markets. 


(c)  Encouragement  of ; domestic  cons\imption  by  diversion  from 
normal  channels  of  trade  to  by-products  and  new  uses* 


These  funds  are  also  used  for  the  administration  of  marketing  agree-- 
ments  and  arders  -vihich-  aim  to  establish  and  maintain  .orderly,  marketing 


conditions  for  certain  commodities 


and  their  products. 


The^e  programs  directly  or  indirectly ‘tend  to  maintain  prices  received 
,'by''farmers  for  many  cpmmo^ties,  , 


The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  provides  tint  Section  32  funds  shall  be 
devoted  principally  to  perishable^ non-basic  agricultural  commodities 
(‘other  than  those  designated  in  Title  IT  of  the*  Agri;cu,ltural.  Act  of 
1949)  and  their  products.  Commodities  designated  in  Title  II  are; 
•wool  including  mohair,  tung  nuts,  honey,  Irish  potatoes,  milk, 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat,  ;  . 


Recent  progress' and  trends: 

A ,  Purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  for  distribution  to 

authorized  agencies;  ’  • . . . 


•  f  ^  * 

1.  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  approximately  387  million 
•  pounds  of .agricultural  commodities  at  a  cost  of .$26,000,000 
were  purchased  for  distribution  as  follows; . 

(a)  Donations  to  school  lunch  programs,:  eligible  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  .welfare  recipients,  357  million  pounds- 

i- ■  $25,000,000.'  Distribution  of  these  cc^odities  was 

made  by  181  authorized  agencies  to  the  following  par¬ 
ticipants'*: 

(1)  45,400  schools  serving  7,7  million  children 

(2)  3,300  institutions  serving  1,2  million  persons 
'  "  (3).  233,000  individual  welfare  recipients 

(b)  Donations  to  public  or  non-profit  agencies  for  use  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  s  pec  if  ic- agricultural  sur- 

•  ■'  pluses  for  livestock  feed  or  industrial  products, 

‘  30  million  pounds— $1,000,000 
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2,  Quantity  and  Cost  of  Commodities  Purchased  for  Distribution 

During  Fiscal  Years  1948  and  1949 


-1948--  1949 


Commodity  ;  Unit  : 

Quantity 

Value  ;  Quantity 

Value 

•  • 

1  •  • 

Eggs ,  dried  w , , , :  lb  _ : 

9,051,109 

$13., 119, 439;  •6,313,053 

$8,877,029 

Fruits ;  :  : 

V  :  '  •  '.Q'.--, ; 

Apricots,  dried;  ton  : 

1,415 

552,422: 

24,327^ 

Apples , . canned  :  lb  ; . 

1,193*760 

..,'.108,104:-  --  • 

.  12,980^ 

Apples,  fresh  ;  .box, ; 

:  i 892,827 

.  2,112,227;  :  ;  -  - 

'■  - 

Apples,  dried..-:  ton  .4 

:•  :  3,703 

1,098,967;:  :  -  -  ■• 

.  .  50,506-): 

Applesauce,  ^  ^ 

.  .  ^  .1 

canned . :  lb  ; 

18,255,842 

1,268,585; 

178,598^ 

Figs,  dried  ton^; 

6,684 

1,328,921:  - 

‘29,552-^ 

■  ?  f  ■ 

Grapefruit  ;  ,  . 

*  t  ‘  ■ 

2'  .  .  • :  ^  ■ 

juice,  canned;  lb  : 

70,S84,S13 

3,492,975; 

— 

Orange  juice, .  ;  ;. 

■ :  1..'"' 

canned . ;  gal  : 

4^,213 

1,398, 776;, o  .  : 

■tc)  :76,998-)' 

Peaches,  dried  ;  ton  ; 

7,331 

1,883,132; 

152,650-> 

?  r  •■'.1  ■■  ?, 

Pears,  fresh  . box  t- 

■'’'-,•.120,404 

■.  304^,802; 

'  ’  r  — 

Plums,  canned  lb  ;  ; 

•  4,107,712 

'  280,350;-  .  -  .  r- 

-  '  45,’18'6-) 

Prunes,  dried  i .  ton  : 

i  7,967 

i,647,606:  ,  ••  3,'381 

'  824,059 

Raisins,  dried  :  •  tpn 

.7,205 

,1,^2,414;:;  *  4,483 

923,672 

Nonfat  dry  milk  : 

;■  ,  ■  :  -  ■  T  .  • 

.  •  ■ 

solids  . ;  lb  : 

—  — 

:  i4, 000, 000 

1,850,000 

Honey  . . ;  lb  ; 

Tree  huts:  ;  ; 

5,639,780 

822,158:  11,592,600 

1,659,406 

Filberts  . . , ,  ;  -  ^  lb.  .  ;•. 

.  482,160 

223,537:::-;  ; 

■'/'alnuts  lb  ; 

1,800,000 

910,206:  '  -  - 

i  ,, - 

1  1 

Vegetables:  ; 

■  ..  .  ,  .  .  . 

Beans,  snap  , , , ;32#  bu; 

•  67,850 

117,098;:-.  10,811 

23,766 

Beets,  topped  ;50#bg:. 

8,681 

■  •:.  ■.  7,160;'  >  -  -  . 

—  — 

Cabbage  50#  bg: 

53,423 

68,260;  121,000 

134,676 

Potatoes,  ir.ish: ,  bur  ; 

■;.5, 290,256 

12,390,924:  ^  5,412,878 

10,609,574 

Potatoes,  .Sweet:  bu..  ; 

496,293 

-  986.697;  153..117 

293.939 

Total.,..-,  .  : 

.  XXX 

45 .414 .760 : ;  ‘  .  XXX 

25.766.918 

*  Transportation  costs  on  prior  year  purchases, 

B,  Encoura g^eht .  of  ejcpor t .  of  •  a gri  cidt-ural ;  commodlti eg . 

,1.  .  Export,  payments,  totaling  .approximately  $27?, 000, 000  were  made 
' , .  ,  dppipg’ fiscal,  year  1949  to. , encourage ; the  exportation  of 

appro;kimately'.  695  .million  pounds  of : agricultural  commodities, 
'WitVi  the  exception' of  cotton.' and  fresh. pears,  these  programs 
were  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
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Assistance  Act  of  1948  yrhich  provides  that  Section  32 
-  ,  funds  may  be  .used  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of>  surplus 
....  pommoidities  to  foreign  count rl  es  for  assistance  nr  relief 
,  purposes.. 

2,  '  Quantity  of  Commodities  Exported  and.  Payments  Made  During 

Fiscal  Years  1948  and  1949 


1948  .  ^ 


Commodity  ! ’ 

Unit 

Quantity 

Payments 

Quantity 

Paynents 

Cotton . : . :  ‘."i . 

bale 

973,365 

37,475,633 

$2,021,658 

6,594,758 

18,840 

$  1,884 

5,100,000 

Eggs  . . 

pound 

7,675',403 

Flaxseed . '...., 

bushel 

4yCa}l,887' 

4,l6gL^373 

PTuits : 

. 

Apricots,  dried  .. 

ton*  ' 

■  ’1,390 

143,663 

_ 

-  — 

Citrus  juice, blend 

case 

— 

-  - 

656 

328 

Dates,  dried  ,,,,, 

Figs,  dried  ...... 

ton 

ton 

.750 

. 6,788 

.  33,777 
■  ,  '281;656 

Grapefruit,  fresh 

box  ’  ’ 

212,195 

175,192 

Grapefruit,  canned 

case  ' 

— 

1,600 

1,325 

Grapefruit  juice  . 

case 

^  — 

7,741 

3,626 

Oranges ,  fresh  . . , 

box 

-  -  ■ 

513,422 

582,758 

Orange  juice  .... , 

gallon 

: - 

-  - 

29,987 

16,652 

Peax:hes ,  dried  . . . 

ton 

1,702 

102,928 

Pears,  fresh  ..... 

'  'box 

_ 

_  _ 

55,733 

57,698 

25,080 

Prunes,  dried  ...» 

ton 

34,441 

1,661,146 

3,251'272 

Raisins,  dried. 

•ton  • 

11,897 

516,385 

54,120 

3,340,204 

+.r»n 

73  718 

10,222,277 

Tobacco  . 

pound 

73.940.702 

9.163.483 

Total  ...... 

xxx 

20.518.854 

xxx 

26.881.971 

1949 


C,  Diversion  of  agricultural  commodities  to  by-products  and 

new  uses; 

Three  small  programs  were  operated  during  fiscal  year  1949  in 
an  effort  to  encourage  domestic  consumption  through  diversion 
of  the’  Cbftifnbditi'e’s  to'  by-products'  and’  new  uses. 

Quantity  of  Commodities  Diverted  and  Payments  ?jlade  During  Fiscal 

'  ■  •  '  ■  •  . . Yeahs'1948  and  1949 


:  ;  1948  ;  1949 _ 

_ Cbflimodi'ty'' ’  ;  Unit  ;  Quantity  ;  Payments  ;  Quantity;  Payments 

Cotton, ■ifimatioh •4.;' bale  i '  '■16,021;$  460,319:  16,850:1358,063 

Figs,  dried  ;  ton  - :  -  -  :  2,185:  195,300 

Pears,  fresh' box" '  i . 6i;640:  ■":^77738:  108,367  :  48,765 

Potatoes,  Irish  . ; bushel; 6. 839. 824:  7.578.123:  -  -  :  -  - 

Total . .  ;  xxx  ; -8.066.180:  xxx  ;  602.128 


The  cottop,  insulation,  program,  is.  being' discontinued  during  the 

fiscal  year  1950. 
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D.  Food  Preservation  and  Marketing  of  Abundant  Foods; 

The  work'  performed  under  this  program  supplemented  the  Direct 
Distribution  Program  by  (1)  furnishing  assistance  and  advice 
in  the  preservation  of  foods  and  in  the  operation  of  preserva¬ 
tion  centers  and  (2)  encouraging  the  consumption  of  plentiful 
foods :  through  normal  channels  of  trade., 

1,  Food  Preservation  Program 

(a)  Surplus  Foodt^Preserved  During  Fiscal  Year  1949  by 

local  preservation  faenters  for  redistribution  in  pro¬ 

cessed  form  to  schools  and  other  outlets 


_ Commodity _ ;  Pounds'  ■  ■  ■ 

Apples,  fresh  . ... ... .  .  .. , . . ... . ... . , . :  2,779,958  • 

Cabbage  .  . . . 136,500  *  ■ 

Sweetpotatoes  . 172,700 

Irish  potatoes  i 168, .600 

Dried  fruits :  •  ■  : 

Apples  . . 30,000 

Figs  _ _ _ _ :  170,910-  '  ' 

Peaches  . . ;  3,720 

Prunes  . . i,.:  254,250  -'' 

Raisins  . . 139.230 

Total  . . :  3.855.868 


(b)  Assistance  and  advice  furnished  to  non-profit  food 

preservation  centers  during  fiscal  year  1949  , 


_ Projects  _  ;  ,  Items 

Workshops  conducted  in  food  preservation  training  , :  _ .  120 
Technical  assistance  furnished  in  modifying  : . . 

canneries  and  installing  equipment  229 

Plant  surveys  performed  . . . . . . ...:  85 


2.  Iferketing  of  Abundant  Foods  Program;  . 

Programs  conducted  during  fiscal  year  1949  to  move  extra 

quantities  of  plentiful  foods  through  normal  channels  of 

trade 


_ _ Projects _ ‘  Items _ 

Average  number  of  foods  listed  monthly  on  Abundant 

Foods  List  . . . . 20 

Abundant  Foods  List  distributed  monthly  to  the  fpod  ;. 

trade  and  Allied  industries  . . 7,000 

Personal  visits  to  encourage  use  of  abundant  foods:  : 

l%oiasalers.  Retailers,  Distributors  ,  640 

Public  feeding  groups  . . . . 110 

Press,  radio,  institutions,,  utilities,  labor  : 
unions  . . . . . '.VVV:'  460'’ 

Cooperative  assistance  in  the  Abundant  Foods  Program:  : 

Nevnspapers  and  trade  journals  * .,. ... •.  V '» ‘.  vv :  '  46 

_ Radio  Stations  . . . .v.  . ;  l,,50O 
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E.  Marketing  agreements  and  orders; 

..  Marketing  agreement,  and  order  programs  Y^ere  in  effect  during 
fiscal 'ye^r  1949  for  two  general  classes  of  commodities  and 
products  thereof:  (l)  milk,  and  (2)  tree  fruits,  tree  nuts, 
and  vegetables.  Activities  under  the  Agreement  and  Order 
■  : Programs  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1948  and  1949  for  the 
two  general  classes  are  reflected  in  the  following  tables: 

1.  Activities  Under  the  Milk  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order 

Programs  during  Fiscal  Years  1948  and  1949 


. .  . .  .  .  :  F.Y.  :  F.Y. 

_ Activity _ .  -  _ :  1948  :  1949 

Agreement  and  Order  Programs  in  effect- . .30  :  30 

Hearings  held  to  consider  amendments  to  existing  ;  :  . 

orders  or  the  issuanpe  pf. orders  in  new  areas  71  :  37 

Requests  received  fpr  ^  new  programs  . I . .  ^ 7  :  16 

Amendments  issued  to  existing  orders  . . :  35  :  43 

Suspensions  issued  to  existing  orders  :  21  :  8 

Petitions  received  for  review  of  various  order  :  : 

provision  :  22  :  14 

Petitions  disposed  of  during  year . 62  :  6 

Court  cases  started  during  the  year  . . :  23  :  19 

Court  cases  disposed  of  during  the  year  . :  18  :  13 

Hearings  held  under  Administrative  Procedures  Act  7  :  4 

Applications  reviewed  from  cooperatives  for  :  : 

qualifications  to  participate  under  the  Act  . :  41  :  15 

Cases  disposed  of  under  the  Act  . . :  36  :  17 


2.  Milk  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Programs  in  Effect  for 

fluid  milk  during  fiscal  year  1949 


_ , _ Markets.  .  . _ •  _ _ _ _:Est.  No.  :  Esti  annual 

:  .  ,  ,  . .  ,  .  .  :  of  :vol»  of  pooled 

_ ,  State _ ,  :  . _  ,  . .  .  ...  ,  City.  .  . _  ;  Producers :milk  (pounds) 

Illinois  : Chicago, and, spburb^in,  Pliicp-go, :  22,957  :  3,459,491,000 

Illinois-IoTO  :Quad  Cities.  i  . :  1,469  :  121,234,000 

Indiana  Fort  Wayne, ,  La,  Pprte  :  1,759  :  149,632,000 

Iowa  :Clinton,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City . :  874  :  74,141,000 

lowa-Nebraska  ,  2 Omaha,.  Council,  Blnffs.  . . . :  2,165  :  126,075,000 

Kansas,  .  ^  : Topeka, ,  Wichita.  . . . 903  :  89,641,000 

Kansas-Missouri  ,  :Kansas.  City.  ,  . .  2,345  :  241,398,000 

Kentucky  ,  : Louisville, ,  Padupah  , . ^ :  2,078  :  234,000,000 

Kentucky -Ohio-  ,5  :  : 

West  Virginia  :Tri-State_  :  1,527  :  120,814,000 

Louisiana  :New  Orleans  (6i-70  mile  zone)'  . , . .  2,570  :  198,286,000 

Massachusetts  : Bos t on, '  PS,11‘ River ,  Lbwell-Lai'''rence: ‘  ‘  14,765  :  1,549,316,000 

Minnesota-li.s  cons  in:  Duluth-Superior'  . . :  1,180  :  87,906,000 

Minnesota  :Minneapolis-St,  Paul  5,622  :  613,674,000 

Missouri  :St,  Louis-^^ .•.‘.v-.  iv  '3,342  :  361,126,000 

New  York  : New  York- <201-210  mile  zbne) ^ ; . :  45,624:6,023,958,000 

Ohio  : Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  :  : 

:Dayton-Spring field,  Toledo . :  21,021  :  1,570,025,000 

Pennsylvania  :Philadelphia  . 9,180  :  1,016,671,000 

Tennessee  :Nashville  . 708  :  99,010,000 


Total  fiscal  year  1949  . . . . . 140.089  : 16. 136. 398 .000 
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3.  Activities  under  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Agreement  and 

Order  Programs- during  Fiscal  Years  1948  and  1949 


:  Fiscal  :  Fiscal 

Activity  '  :  Year  :  Year 

;  1948  ;  1949 


Agreement  and  order  programs  in  effect  20  :  21 

Hearings  held  to  consider  amendnents  to  existii^g  ;  : 

orders  or  the  issuance  of  orders  in  new  areas  ♦ . . , :  11  :  11 

Requests  received  for  new  programs  . :  5  :  7 

Amendments  issued  to  existing  orders, . ;  3  :  3 

Suspensions  issued  to  existing- orders  . 0  :  0 

Petitions  received  for  review  of- various  order  ;  : 

provisions  . . :  4  :  8 

Petitions  disposed  of- during- the- year  * . . ;  5  :  7 

Regulatory  orders  issued  under  provisions  of  '  ; 

marketing  order  ,  ^  v.  . 214  ;  230 

Appointment  of  administrative  or  control  committees  :  17  :  39 

Promulgation  of  commi-ttee-  rule  making  ■  -  -9  :  35 

Committee  budgets  approved-  . :  14  :  31 


4..  Eruit  and  Vegetable’  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Programs 

in  Effect  during  Fiscal  Year  1949 


Commodity 


Citrus  fruits: 

Califopnia-Arizon$  desert  grapefruit  . . 

California -Arizona  lemons  . . . 

California-Arizona  oranges  . . 

Florida  oranges  . . . . - . 

'.Florida  grapefruit  . . . . . 

Florida  ■  tangerines  . . . 

Deciduous  fruits;  ,  < 

■  California  Tokay,  grapes  . . . 

California  Bartlett  pears  . . . 

California  plums  . . . . 

California  Elberta  peaches  . . 

Georgia  peaches  . 

Colorado  peaches  .......  ,4 

Utah  peaches  ...... . . ... /.  i . . . 

California  Buerre  hardy  pears  . 

Oregon-Washington-California  'fall  'arid  'vrinter 
pears  ............  .‘  j: .' ; 

Oregon-Washington  fresh  priines  . . .' .‘ .' . . . , . , .’ 


Estimated 
Number  of 
Commercial 
Producers 


. ;  2,000 

. :  6,100 

, :  20,000 

.:  15,000 

.;  15,000 

.:  15,000 

.:  1,900 

.;  2,600 

2,400 
1,300 

.:  1,200 

<  >  -  900 

• :  500 

. ;  500 

.:  3,000 

. :  ■  600 


Estimated 
Fhrm  Value 


$  3,500,000 
34,000,000 
92,000,000 
60,000,000 
13,500,000 
6,500,000 

4,800,000 
22,200,000 
13,700,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
•  3,400,000 

1,500,000 
•  1,500,000 

16,000,000 

5,000,000 
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:  Estimated  : 

: Number  of  :  Estimated 

Commodity  : Commercial:  fkrra  Value 

_ _ :  Producers  : _ 

Potatoes:  :  : 

Idaho-Oregon  . . :  \/  10,000:  55,000,000 

Colorado  . .  1/  5,900:  33,000,000 

Oregon-California  . . :  1/  1,400:  13,000,000 

Michigan-Wisconsin-Minnesota-North  Dakota  1^330,000:  92,000,000 

Virginia -North  Carolina  . 1/  22,700:  25,000,000 

South  Dakota  . . . . 1/  4,400:  4,000,000 

Maine  . :  1/  18,000:112,000,000 

Nuts :  :  : 

California-Oregon-Washing ton  walnuts  . :  19,000:  30,000,000 

Vegetables:  :  : 

Colorado  peas  . . . :  400:  1,100,000 

Colorado  cauliflower  . : _ 250:  700.000 

Total  . . . .: _ XXX  : 654.400.000 


1/  Includes  number  of  farms  growing  potatoes  for  sale  or  home  use 
from  1945  census. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PEOGEAM 


Purpose  Statement 


This  program,  authorized  hy  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  June  4,  1946, 
is  designed  to:  (l)  improve  the  health  and  well-heing  of  the  Nation’s 
children,  and  (2)  broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities. 

Federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of  both  funds  and  feed,  is  provided  to 
States  and  Territories  for  use  in  serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to  chil¬ 
dren  attending  schools  of  high  school  grades  and  under.  To  be  eligible  for 
participation  in  this  program  schools  must  operate  their  lunch  rooms  on  a 
non-profit  basis  and  must  comply  vrith  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  State  educational  agency  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Each  applicant  State  must  submit  a  plan  of  operation  for  approval  of  the 
Department  within  30  days  after  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year.  Meals  served 
must  meet  minimum  nutritional  requirements  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  tjrpe  A  or  "complete”  l\inch  furnishes  l/3  to  l/2  the  daily 
nutritional  requirements  of  the  childj  the  type  E  meal,  less  adequate  nutri¬ 
tionally,  contains  the  same  nutritional  elements  but  in  smaller  quantities; 
and  the  type  C  meal  consists  of  l/2  pint  of  milk  only. 

Each  State's  portion  of  the  total  funds  available  is  determined  by  means  of 
a  formula  contained  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  June  4,  1946,  This 
formula  is  based  on  two  factors:  (l)  the  number  of  school  children  in  the 
State  and,  (2)  the  need  for  assistance  in  the  State  as  indicated  by  the 
relation  of  the  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States  to  the  per  capita 
income  in  the  State,  The  funds  are  paid  to  “the  States  in  quarterly  install¬ 
ments  and,  upon  submission  of  claims  to  the  State  agency,  schools  are  reim¬ 
bursed  for  a  portion  of  the  food  cost  of  each  meal  served.  Maximum  Federal 
reimbursements  for  meals  are  9  cents,  6  cents,  and  2  cents  for  Type  A,  B, 
and  C  meals,  respectively.  Lunches  must  be  served  free  of  charge,  or  at 
reduced  prices  to  children  who  are  unable  to  pay  full  cost  of  the  lunch. 

Federal  funds  paid  to  any  State  must  be  matched  from  sources  within  the 
States.  During  fiscal  year  1950  the  requirement  is  one  State  dollar  for 
each  Federal  dollar.  Beginning  in  1951  through  1955 »  States  must  contrib¬ 
ute  $1.50  for  each  Federal  dollar.  Beginning  in  195^  States  must  contrib¬ 
ute  $3*00  for  every  Federal  dollar  received. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  assistance,  food  is  purchased  and  distributed  by 
the  Department  under  authority  of  Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  In  making  these  purchases,  consideration  is  given  to:  (l)  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  the  foods  in  order  that  they  may  assist  in  meeting  the 
minimum  nutritional  requirements  of  the  regulations  governing  the  program, 
and  (2)  the  current  market  supply  to  assure  that  the  more  abundant  foods 
are  purchased.  Further,  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  provides  the 
largest  single  outlet  for  surplus  commodities  purchased  under  the  authority 
of  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  funds 


$83,500,000 


$83,500,000 


( 
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(h )  National  School  Lunch  Act 


Appropriation  Act ,  1950  .  $S3>500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . .  83 > 500 >000 

Change,  1951  .  -  - 


PROJECT  STaTEOTT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


19U9 

1950  ‘ 

p.L.  429 

1951 

Project 

( estimated) 

adjustment 

( estimated) 

1.  Pood  assistance  . 

$73,223,320 

1,577,7^0 

$21,250,000 

1,650,000 

-$12,729 

+12,729 

$21,837,211 

1,662,729 

2.  Operating  expenses  ... 

Total  pay  adjustment 

costs  - 

P.  L.  429  . 

-  - 

[27,290] 

[+12,729] 

[Ho, 079] 

P-  L.  359  . 

C-  -] 

[332] 

_  _ 

[467] 

Unobligated  balance  . 

132,940 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  from  "Removal 

75,000,000 

83,500,000 

-  - 

83,500,000 

of  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . 

-  - 

83,500,000 

ADJUSTffiNTS 


As  shown  above,  an  adjustment  is'  necessarv  between  projects  to  place  on 
a  full-year  basis  in  1951  P^-y  adjustments  under  1.  L.  U29  which  were  in 
effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950, 


'4r, 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Scho'dl  Lunch  Program  is  designed  tos 

1.  Broaden  the  market  for  agricultural  food  commodities  by: 

a*  providing  an  expanded  market  for  agricultural  commodities 
through  local  purchases  of  food  by  school  lunch  programs 
in  commercial  channels  of  trade; 

b.  serving  as  a  valuable  outlet  for  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  by  the  Department  to  alleviate  local  and  seasonal 
surpluses; 

c.  expanding  the  outlet  for  highly  nutritious  foods,  particularly 
in  areas  of  nutritional  deficiencies; 

d.  introducing  a  wider  variety  of  foods,  thus  creating  a  demand 
for  commodities  that  many  housewives  would  not  otherwise  buy. 

2.  Improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation* s  children  by; 

'  a.-  Providing  them. a  well-balanced  lunch  at  school  to  help  fill 
their  daily  nutritional  requirements. 

,  .  .  Experience  indicates  that  children  who  get  lunch  under 

this'  program,  compared  with  those  who  do  not.  show: 

(1)  more  rapid  gain  in  weight  and  height 

(2) .  better  attendance  records 

(3)  improvement  in  scholastic  standing 

(4)  better  deportment 

(5)  higher  resistance  to  colds' and  other  illnesses. 

b.  Developing  proper  and  nutritionally  beneficial  food  habits 
which  will  continue  in  later  life. 

Current  activity  under  the  program  includes; 

1,  Furnishing  cash  assistance  to  schools  for  food  -purchases  by: 

.a*,  apportioning  ampn^  the  States  and  Territories  a  minimum  of  75 
^percent  of  the  total  food  assi-s-bance  funds  available  on  the 
basis  of  need  as  indicated 

(1)  State  per  capita  income  compared  with  United  States 
per  capita  income, 

(2)  State  population  5  to  17  years  of  age. 
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b*  Paying  the  apportioned  funds  to  State  agencies  on  a  quarterly 
basis  so  that  they  can  reimburse  participating  schools  for  a 
portion  of  the  food  cost  of  lunches  served  when  the  schoolsstjJ! 

(1)  agree  to  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis* 

(2)  serve  meals  meeting  minimum  nutritional  standards 
prescribed  by  thO  Secretaryj 

(3)  offer  luncheon  to  all  children  attending  the  school  and 

serve  it  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost.  ,  . 

(4)  agree  to  purchase  commodities  designated  by  the  • 

Secretary  as  being  in  abundance.' 

c.  Paying  the  funds  directly  to  participating  private  schools  in 

the  29  States  where  State  laws  forbid  disbursement  of  funds  by  ’ 

State  agencies  to  private  schools.  (A  proportionate  share  of 
-  the  State's,  total  apportionment,  is  held  back  for  this  purpose.) 

2.  Furnishing  food  items  to  schools  for  lunch  programs  by;  - 

a.  Purchasing  foods  under  Section  6  to  help  schools  meet 
nutritional  requirements  most  economically  and  by  arranging 
distribution  through  approved  State  distributing  agenoiesi 

(1)  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  food 
assistance  funds, 

f  . 

(2)  (9n  the  basis  of  their  nutritional  value  and 
accep tability. 

(3)  areas  where  they  are  most  needed.  * 

b.  Distributing  commodities  acquired  under  the  Section  32 
appropriation  to  schools  through  approved  State  distributing 
agencies. 

c.  Distributing  to  schools,  through  approved  State  distributing 
agencies,  commodities  acquired  by-  ihe  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  pursuant  to  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949, 

3.  Furnishing  administrative  and  technical  assistance  to  State 

agenoie's" and  participating  schools  with  respect  to; 

a.  Hiandling  of  funds5 

b.  purchase  and  storage  of  food; 

c.  proper  use  of  equipment. 


UlIITED  STATES  DEPARTLEI'IT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION  Aim  UIRKETING  ADMIIESTRATION 

MTIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRALI 


TABLE  I 


PERCEHTAGE  OF  SGHOQIS  AND  CHILUffiN  PARTICIPATING 
Fiscal  Year  1949 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

:  Children  in 

Elementary  &  Secondary  Schools 

State  : 

Total-,  / 

i  Number 

Percent 

:  Total 

ilumber 

Percent 

Nuraber=/ 

:  Participating^ ; 

Participation:EnrollmentE/ rParticipatingS/ : 

Parti cipati on 

Alabama 

4,070 

1,242 

30.5 

663,287 

206,744 

31.2 

Arizona 

606 

190 

31.4 

122,473 

37,285 

30.4 

Arkansas 

4,259 

914 

21.5 

418,244 

135,372 

32.4 

California 

4,702 

2,048 

43.6 

1,680,401 

361,778 

21.5 

Colorado 

2,353 

349 

14.8 

221,199 

44,643 

20.2 

Connecticut 

1,162 

338 

29.1 

312,249 

47,669 

15.3 

Dela-ware 

249 

74 

29.7 

50,049 

13,610 

27.2 

District  of  Columbia 

189 

141 

74.6 

115,620 

34,883 

30.2 

Florida 

2,277 

774 

34.0 

398,275 

146,104 

36.7 

Geor^ 

4,906 

1,344 

27,4 

709,544 

226,140 

31,9 

Idaho 

1,130 

236 

20,9 

105,214 

32,902 

31.3 

Illinois 

11,126 

2,382 

21.4 

1,394,176 

375,076 

26.9 

Indiana 

3,769 

1,026 

27.2 

707,600 

145,971 

20.6 

Iowa 

9,584 

917 

9,6 

508,681 

121,621 

23.9 

Kansas 

6,203 

655 

10.6 

357,685 

61,282 

17.1 

Kentucky 

6,487 

1,077 

TO 

585,630 — 

I6F7D77 

- 2b;2 — 

Louisiana 

3,256 

1,413 

43.4 

512,196 

279,185 

54.5 

liaine 

1,930 

449 

25.  3 

178, 23f 

33,525 

18.8 

Nary land 

1,364 

582 

42.7 

355,927 

95,085 

26.7 

Massachus etts 

2,802 

1,701 

60.7 

757,034 

219,486 

29.0 

Llichigan 

9,288 

1,485 

16.0 

1,125,256 

249,111 

22.1 

Minnesota 

6,994 

1,101 

15.7 

530,352 

152,520 

28.8 

Mississippi 

5,349 

1,178 

22.0 

534,086 

154,386 

28.9 

Missouri 

7,987 

1,342 

16.8 

709,476 

158,583 

22.3 

Montana 

1,714 

192 

11.2 

103,695 

22,707 

21.9 

Nebraska 

6,515 

374 

5.7 

250,962 

43,781 

17.4 

Nevada 

241 

44 

18.3 

28,267 

4,465 

15.8 

New  HampsMre 

1,797 

328 

18.3 

91,847 

26,419 

28.8 

New  Jersey 

2,326 

1,060 

45.6 

757,702 

156,879 

20.7 

New  Mexico 

890 

226 

25.4 

142,356 

27,983 

19.7 

New  York 

9,086 

2,565 

23.2 

2,302,895 

631,223 

27.4 

North  Carolina 

4,458 

1,256 

28.2 

842,838 

287,539 

34.1 

North  Dakota 

3,666 

431 

11.7 

123,344 

25,242 

20.5 

Ohio 

5,471 

1,418 

25.9 

1,314,645 

244,674 

18.6 

Oklahoma 

4.546 

1,393 

30.6 

462,280 

115,561 

25.0 

Oregon 

1,666 

438 

26.3 

230,712 

53,760 

23.3 

Pennsylvania 

10,371 

2,036 

19.6 

1,831,887 

259,155 

14.1 

Rhode  Island 

493 

204 

41.4 

127,996 

24,796 

19.4 

South  Carolina 

3,969 

1,394  . 

35.1’ 

461,858 

168,788  , 

36.5 

South  lakota 

3,772 

20  i/ 

0.5 

121,708 

2,684  i/ 

2.2 

Tennessee 

5,526 

1,735 

31.4 

629,152 

192,373 

30.6 

Texas 

9,259 

2,342 

25.3 

1,314,328- 

320,455 

24.4 

Utah 

526  ' 

309 

58.7 

143,085 

48,565 

33,9 

Vemont 

1,087 

221 

20.3 

67,269 

18,176 

27,0 

Virginia 

3,865 

1.061 

27.5 

580,743 

167.351 

28,8 

■Jasliington 

1,635 

729 

44.6 

408,218 

106,397 

26.1 

Tfest  Virginia 

4,668 

1,413 

30.3 

425,502 

104,887 

24.7 

Wisconsin 

7,357 

1,475 

20.0 

612,646 

141,490 

23,1 

Wvomine 

752 

169 

22.5 

54,831 

13.081 

23.9 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

197,698 

45,791 

23.2 

26,483,658 

6.706.269 

25.3 

Alaska 

6 

- 

9,674 

858 

8.9 

Hawaii 

154 

- 

99,517 

58,581 

58.9 

Puerto  Rico 

1,820 

- 

383,787 

190,886 

49.7 

Virgin  Islands 

ij 

32 

- 

6,051 

3.575 

59.1 

TOTAL  TERRITORIES 

2,012 

_ 

499.029 

253 f 900 

50.9 

U.S.  &  TERRITORIES 

47,803 

- 

26,982,687 

6,960,169 

25.8 

2/  Soijroe;  U,  S,  Office  of  Education.  Data  is  for  1945-46. 

2/  November  1948.  The  number  of  schools  vras  hi^er  in  some  States  in  subsequent  months  during  the 
school  year,  but  November  Tjas  the  peak  month  in  terms  of  children  participating  nationally. 

^  Source:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Data  is  a  combination  of  1946-47  figures  for  public  schools 
and  1945—46  for  private  schools. 

^  Private  schools  only.  Public  schools  did  not  participate  in  this  State  in  fiscal  1949. 

^  Data  not  available. 


12/21/49 
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d*  jjfeparation  and  serving  of  meals^  ,  ^  - 

e.  Diainteriance  of  records  and  preparation  oi*  reports. 

,  4.;  feking  r^dews  and,  audits  vof  pr&grams  by; 

annual  audits  of  the  Jre cords  of  State  agencies  administering 
■■  the.  program  and,  with  State  agehcyV  sJ  understanding,,  auditing 
records  of  selected^  schools .  .  ;  . 

b*.  oon^)  rehen  si  ve  administrative,  analyses,  of^  Sta.te.  agencies’ 

■  .  ,’v  .  operations  under  the  program.  , 

.  c.'  .  administrative  reviews  in  individual,  schools,  as,  ne.cessary. 

Examples  of  recent  pro-gress  and  trends;  The  National.  School.. Lunch  = - 
Program  in  1949  continued  to  benefit  an  increasing,  number,  of,  .children. 
It  resulted,  in  the  pur,chase.  by  school  lunch  operat.ors,  of,  approkiniately 
#166,000,000  worth  of  agricultural,  commpditijas.  #2,d,0D0.,DD0.  jnore  than 
were  purchased  in  19,43.  Almost  15.  percent  more  contributionsof  funds 
and  services  war®  received  from  sources  v;ith’in  the  States  than  in 
1948. 

Extent  of  participation; 

1.  Over-all  participation  showed  a  marked  increase  in  1949  oveh 

,  1948:  ^ 

a.  '  Schools.  Pinal  figures  for  1948  reveal  a  peak  in  March  of 
45,81^3  with  an  average  for  the  principal  school  months 
(September  throu^  June)  of  38,958.  Preliminary  figures 
for  1949  place  peak  participation  in  February  totaling 
50,226,  an  increase  of  almost  4,400  schools.  'Average 
number  of  schools. participating  during  the  lO-nonth  period 
(September  through  June)  of'  1949  was  43,025-#  ’  •  - 

•b.  •  Children.  Peak  participation  in  1948  was  reached  in 

December.  It  totalled  6,014,596  with  a  10-month  average 
(September  through  June), of  5,257,918.  Preliminary  reports 
for  1949  show  a  peak  of  6,960,169  in  November  and  a  10-month 
average  of  6,095,014.  Table  I  shows  1949  peak  parti'cipati.0n,by 
'  .  '  State,  and  the  percentage  ot  eligible  schools  and  children 
_  .  participating.  ' 

2 .  Participation  by  month:  ‘  . •  i. . .  ■ 

a.  Monthly  participation  in  1949  -  as  in  1948  showed  much  . 
less  fluctuation  than  in  prior  years.  The  peak  v/as  reached 
_  ,  earlier  in  1949  than  in  any  previous  year  and  the  decline 

I  was , more  gradual. 
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Participation  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 

Fisoal~Years  1948  and  1949,  by  Month 


Month 

Number 

of  Schools 

;  Number  of 

Children 

JFisCal 

Year 

1948 

;Fisoal  Year 

:  1949 

; Preliminary 

:  Fiscal  * 

;  Year  : 
1948  ; 

Fiscal  Year 
1949 

Preliminary 

July  ..... 

793 

r  1,553 

;  67,113  ; 

126,788 

August  ... 

•  «  •  • 

2,564r 

:  '  5,521 

:  284,102  ; 

489,540 

September 

•  •  •  • 

30,577 

;  34,467 

;4,569,048  ; 

5,334,145 

October  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

39,126 

:  43,262 

; 5, 652,309  : 

6,455,373 

November  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

43,358 

i  47,803 

: 5, 998,206  ; 

6,960,169* 

December  . 

•  •  •  • 

44,542 

;  48,874 

;6, 014, 596*: 

6,895,392 

January  .. 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

45,511 

;  49,778 

: 5, 936,055  ; 

6,894,979 

February  . 

•  •  •  • 

•••••• 

45,764 

;  50,226* 

: 5, 992, 643  : 

6,941,995 

March  .... 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  • 

45,833* 

:  50,158 

:5, 911,429  ; 

6,842,366 

April  . . . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

44,409 

:  48,608 

: 5, 604,783  : 

6,402,048 

May  ;..... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

38,784 

;  42,731 

:5, 047, 813  : 

6,001,052 

June  ..... 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  • 

11,675 

;  14,352 

:1, 852, 299  : 

2,222,615 

Average  September- 

June 

38,958 

;  ■  43,025 

t 5, 257, 918  ; 

6,095,014 

♦Peak  Month 


Quantity  and  quality  of  meals  served; 

1.  Quantity.  More  children  in  participating  schools  were  fed  nutri¬ 
tious  lunches  over  a  longer  period  of  the  school  year  judging  by 
(1)  the  high  participation  at  the  outset  of  the  school  year;  (2) 
the  maintenance  of  this  high  rate  throughput  the  school  year;  and 
(3)  the  increase  in  total  number  of  meals  served.  The  total 
number  of  meals  served  v/as  about  151,000,000  greater  -  an 
estimated  1,121,000,000  in  1949  as  compared  with  about 
970,000,000  in  1948. 

2.  Quality,  lype  A  meals  continued  to  comprise  the  greater  part  of 

the  total  meals  served.  In  1949,  59  percent  of  all  meals  served 
were  Type  A  -  a  complete  meal  furnishing  l/s  to  l/2  of  one  day’s 
nutritive  requirements.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  when  Type  A  meals  were  55  percent  of  th*e  total.  Tlie 
increase  in  number  of  Type  A  meals  served  was  due  mainly  to  two 
factors:  (1)  the  large  quantity  of  surplus  or  plentiful  foods 

distributed,  by  the  Department  which  were  acquired  under  the 
Section  52  program  as  well  as  Section  6  of  the  School  Lunch  Abtj 
and  (2)  an  estimated  14  percent  increase  in  contributions  from 
sources  within  the  States  and  a  9  percent  increase  in  the-amount 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  States. 

Benefits  to  agriculture;  , 

1.  Commodities  utilized  during  1949  in  the  School  Lunch  Program 
cost  an  estimated  s^204,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  an  estimated 
i^l68,000,000  was  expended  by  schools  locally  -  both  Federal  and 
State  funds  -  and  285,000,000  pounds  of  commodities  costing 


TABLE 


DMITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Markoting  Adainiitration 


^lantity  and  Eatimatod  Valuo  of  Conmoditl** 
Distributed  to  Schools 
Fiscal  Year  1946 


Stats 


Alabaoa  . 

Ariiona  ... 

Arkansas  .. 

California 
Colorado  .• 

Coonsotlout 
Dslawars  .. 

District  of  Columbia  ..............a  i 

Florida . 

Georgia  ..... 

Idaho  ....... 

Illinois  .... 

Indiana  ..... 

Iona  ........ 

Kansas  . . 

Kentucky  .... 

Louisiana  ... 

Maine . 

Maryland  .... 

Massachusetts 
Michigan  .... 

Minnesota  . . , 

Mis 8 Is s l^pl  ........................  { 

Missouri  ...........................  I 

Mttitana  | 

Nebraska  .  , 

MsTada  .............................  g 

Nee  Hampshire  . .  I 

New  Jersey  ... 

New  Mexloo  ... 

New  York . 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohi o  ......... 

Oklahoma  ..... 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  .. 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee  ..... 

Texas  . . 

UUh . 

Termont  ....... 

Virginia  ...... 

Washington  . . .  i 

West  Virginia 


Section  32 

t  t 

Seotl 

aa  6 

X  X 

Total 

(juantity  i 

Estimated 

t  t 

Quantity  i 

Estimated 

X  X 

Quantity  t 

Estlaiated 

t 

(Pounds)  t 

Value 

tl 

(Pounds)  1 

Value 

t  X 

(Pounds )  1 

Value  * 

9,472,866  i 

11,047.064 

t  t 

2,846,230  I 

1^24,118 

1  X 

12,319,086  1 

XI,  671,  202 

t 

932,912  t 

96,  209 

It 

369,448  1 

91,807 

X  x 

1,  322,  360  1 

187,016 

t 

7,176,668  1 

826,636 

t  t 

1,616,240  1 

399,  2  1  6 

X  X 

8,990,906  1 

1,227,  762 

t 

8,  201.660  1 

880,864 

I  s 

2,702,402  1 

676,629 

XX 

10,904*062  1 

1,  467,  48  3 

1 

2,001,931  t 

180,  922 

1 1 

461,243  t 

106,  306 

1 1 

2,463,174  t 

287,230 

t 

488,860  1 

46,  606 

1 1 

326,136  1 

?97l20" 

X  1 

8  1  6,996  I 

124,626 

I 

404*379  t 

56,  111 

1 1 

88,200  t 

19,936 

XI 

492,679  t 

66,047 

f 

261,106  1 

25, 331 

1 1 

60,766  1 

13,  418 

X  X 

311,862  t 

36,749 

1 

3,723,713  I 

376,  094 

1 1 

1,810,806  1 

387,  98  2 

1 

5,634,616  t 

763,076 

t 

6,  631,  609  1 

1,  024,930 

1 

3*210,908  t 

696,167 

X 

11,842,617  1 

1,721,097 

I 

66  4*  668  1 

100, 796 

t 

333,617  1 

76.193 

X 

1,018,076  t 

176,988 

»••••••« 


4,11^783 
4*797,063 
3*320,  373 


496.304  It 
239,983  It 
276,863  II 


- ,481 

6,337,239 

6,078,648 


7,130,216 
791,  764 
8,132,222 
770, 666 

181,889 

12,810,091 
1,76^  924 
749,960 


2,846,960 

6,  967,  068 


Wisconsin  . . .  .  2,824,772 


Wyoming 

Continwital  United  States 


Alaska  . . 

Hawaii  . . 

Puerto  Rico  ...... 

Virgin  Islands  ... 
Territories  ... 

Grand  Total 


t  669,232 

I 
I 
I 
I 

1_ 

t~ 
t 

I  218,917,294 


996,227 
669,208 
734,  628 


6,2S6,1&  , 

9,320,279  1 

861.018  I 

2,807,966  I 
4*840,446  1 

to 4,  473 

818,477 
90,741 
297,881 
38  2,288 

X  1 

X  t 

X  X 

1  x 

1  X 

^,247.486  1 

2,310,603  1 
241,161  t 
742,962  1 
918,262  t 

488,  28  f 

611,870 

62,233 

169,932 

200,717 

X  X 

1  x 

X  X 

X  1 

X 

7,  646,  653 

11,630,782 

1,092,169 

3,  660,  908 

6,  768.  698 

1,072,760 

1,  330,  347 
142,974 
467,615 
68  3,006 

6,  664,  660  t 

4,  363,130  1 
6,473,741  t 
6.641,136  I 
69  5,188  1 

SIMST" 

343,560 
627,026 
318,  241 
77,609 

X  1 

I  X 

I I 

I  X 

X  X 

1,792,236  1 

1,172,834  I 
1,878,193  f 
1,406,337  1 
271,306  1 

390,171 

262,470 

407,143 

304,124 

62.162 

X  X 

X 

X 

t  X 

X 

8,  446,  796 
6,536.964 
7,361,934 
7,047,473 

8  66,  493 

1,004,070 

606,030 
1,034,169 
622,  366 
139,661 

1,297,170  1 

110,129 

:  X 

203,888  I 

33;  401 

: 

~i,B01.068 

■■ 

237,216  1 

30,226 

1  x 

98  ,  776  t 

18, 101 

X  X 

336,990 

48  ,  326 

66  3,021  I 

60,227 

X  X 

142,706  1 

32,  702 

X  X 

726,727 

82,929 

2,8  39,  699  t 

336,161 

X  1 

986,531  I 

218,026 

x  x 

3,826,230 

664,187 

2,949,090  1 

26  4*789 

11 

334,340  i 

78,698 

1  X 

3,28^430 

36  3,  38  7 

9,212,776  1 

8  72.646 

X 

3*861,616  1 

843,  502 

I  X 

13,064,392 

1,  716,848 

10,086,662  1 

996,606 

1 

3,163,441  1 

709,  446 

X  t 

13.249,  99  3 

1,  706,261 

878,137  1 

63,622 

X 

130,144  I 

28.899 

X  X 

1,008,281 

92,  421 

11,428,703  t 

1,  096  .  467 

X  x 

2,939,063  1 

644,  723 

X  X 

14,  367,  766 

1,743,190 

7,364.442  t 

632,  296 

X 

1,616,968  1 

336,036 

1 1 

8,870,  400 

968,  330 

189,  328 

X  X 

643,  764 

146,019 

X  x 

'2,  676,  636 

334.  347 

634,  613 

X  X 

1,  603,  666 

348  ,  71  9 

1  x 

8,735,880 

98  3,232 

62,871 

X  X 

136,657 

30,400 

X  X 

928,  501 

93,271 

807,902 

X  1 

2,  339,  509 

607,  736 

1  x 

10,  471,  731 

1,316,638 

1  X 

61, 019 

11,8  96 

1  X 

621,  686 

114.624 

797,  018 

X  t 

2,  616,978 

616,180 

1  X 

9,698,8  6  7 

1,^3,198 

140,884 

1  X 

3,626,321 

826,936 

X  I 

16,436,412 

1.966,819 

163,710 

1 1 

630,260 

119,297 

X  I 

2,295,174 

28  5,007 

67,070 

1 1 

146,272 

32,222 

X  1 

8  96.262 

99,292 

766,  738 

It 

1,780,619 

387,874 

XI 

9,032,8  36 

1,143,612 

406,638 

1 1 

1,116,181 

246,  361 

X  1 

3,962,111 

662,  999 

442,961 

II 

1,267,680 

272,8  1  4 

1  X 

7,214,738 

716,776 

204*  362 

X  1 

924,042 

209,000 

X  f 

3,  748  ,  8  1  4 

413,  362 

81,  201 

1 1 

189,219 

47,076 

X  X 

8  68  .  461 

•128,276 

13,727,447  ti  278,0^4*365 


78,  790 
601,001 
2,829,860 


23,062 
122,976 
681,666 
23,  720 

fe61,  353 


656,157 
3,264,  630 


It  ^061,260 


109,  061 
638,  61  6 
24,887 

t'^2,  663 


1 1 

1 1  78,  790 

II  1,167,136 
It  6,091,480 
II  231,162 


34,  42^l4g 


23,082 

252,027 


1 1 


~7, 661,  666 


21,650,031  II  66,718,629 


t  t 


1,623,686 


14,600,00011  266,636,923 


36,060,031 


:'W'. 
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approxiinat©ly--$S6, 000, 000  .were  distributed  by  the  Department 
undeh  Section  6  of -the  .National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Section 
32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congresg.-  Table  II  shows  distribu¬ 
tion  by  States.  The  following  table  shows  estimated  quantity 
'  -""and  valtke  of  .camfiodi ties  "distributed'  to  schools  during  1949; 


.i?  '•  r : '  ,  Section  € 


•  T  :  • 


Commodity 

Quantity 

(Pounds.) 

Estimated 
Cos  t 

Cheese,  American . . . 

Milk  solids,  nonfat  dry  ......... 

Orange  juice,  concentrated . . 

Peanut  butter  ■  .,...'■.. .  -.  ....  . . 

Tomatoes  and  tomato  paste,  canned 
Total,  Section  6 

13,924,980 

9,234,000 

8,196,062 

4,286,925 

31,076,662 

$6,060,600 

2,025,000 

2,oio,boo 

1,010,000 

3,455,000 

.66,718,629 

14,500,000 

i  - 

Section  32 


Commodity  '  ' 

Quantity  ;  Estimated  . 
(Pounds)  ;  Cost" 

2,363,147  »  $380,939 

326,457  ,  18,608 

960,552  ;  97,976 

14,160,674  ;  1,182,416 

1,997,808  ;  434,323 

257,709  ;  17,524. 

Applesauce,  canned  . . . 

.  Cabbage^  fresh  . . j  3,828,730  ;  -  1267348 

'  7  ,  •' -Eggs.,  dried' . :  •  ■5,472,732  :  8,209,098 

Figs,  dried  :  1,914,342  *  208,089 

Filbert  nuts  . . :  86,450  ;  <  39,335 


Grapefruit  juice,  canned  ........ 

8,518,506  !  468,518 

Honey  . . . . . 

4,371,546  -i  .  .  745,786 

Orange  juice,  concentrated  . . 

3,701, 547  . i ,  0  79760l 

4  i  ^  ?  6  2  8 B  '  *  90 1 1 5  9 

'  173/635  i  .  il0;071 

Pn+;fi +;np;  K  ,  R'weot 

3,837,974  :  166,568 

Potato© s ,  white  . . . . . 

145,916,898  ;  5,836,676 

/1 1  *7P7 

*•  OiOjitOi., 

6  182  211.  ^  706  '627 

Raisins,  dried  .................. 

6,398,277  j  650,065 

'Vtfalnut  meats  . . . 

206,235  :  103,117 

Total,  Section  32  .......... 

218,917,294  :  21,550,031 

Significant  factors  affecting  program; , 

1 .  Increase  in  State  and  local  contributions; 

a.  In  1949  contributions  from  sources  within  the  State 

comprised  74  percent  of  the  total  funds  made  available 
for  the  program.  (See  **Method  of  Financing  the 
Program”  below) 


.  b.  .  State  governments  Louisiana‘s  and  Miiihesota  -  miade 
'  ,  'substantial  increases  iri.  State  appropriations  for  the 
.  ,  'S.chool  Lunch  Program. 

2.  Assistance  was  given  to  States  in  the  development  of  standards 
by  which  to  judge  the  eligibility  of  applicant  schools.  A 
statistical  method  was  devised  for  weighing  the  relative  need 
of  applicant  schools  and  assigning^  rate  differentials  based  on: 

'  au  'Size  of  program^ .  . - . .  . 

b.  Financial  status  of  program^/  ^  . 

c.  number  of  meals  serveci  free 'or  at  ’ reduced  cost, 

d.  '  -prices  charged- for  lunche.s,’,'  .  /  '  _  ,  \ 

e.  economic  status  of  thp„ community. 


3..  Use  of  abundant  food  lists.  Monthly  lists  of  foods  in  seasonal 

. abundance  v\rp re  u'tilized  more^fully  by  school  lUnch  opeators  to 

the  financial  advantage  of • the • program^  •  both  locally  and 
FedOrallyj  and- to' the  nutritional- improvement  of  - the  lunches. 
Both  old  and  new  participants ■ are- recognizing  mOre, and  more 
the  value  of  the^er lists, •  .- 

4.  Rate  of  cash  payments.’  Quarterly  payments,  to  States  in  1949 
continued  as  in  1948,  be-in-g«  made,  on- the  basis  of  1946 .  expendi¬ 
tures.  By  this  means?' States- were- able  to- plan  their  programs, 
by  quarters,  for  the  entire*  year*,  -to-  fit-  the-  amount  of  available 
funds.. 

Method  of  financing  >the  program*:-  .  .  . . .  ; 

^  ~  i  ■  TT  ;  i  r, , , . .  ■ 

1.  Federal  appropriations:  comprieed- slightly,  less  than  26  percent 
of  the  total  funds  available- in*  1949* -compared  with  27  percent  in 
1948'.  ■  '  -  : 


2.  Contributions' frcm-  source-s 
7'4  percent.  - 


wi-thi-n-  -the  -S-ta.te  made  up  more  than 
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Estimated  Income,  by  Source 
Fiscal  Tears  1948  and  1949 


;  iPercent- 

;  Fiscal  Year  :age  In- 

Source  :  1948  :  1949 

crease 

1949 

over  1948 

Amount 

•  • 

%  :  Amount  ;  %  - 

Federal  Appropriation  .....  : $70,000,000. 

27.0;  $75,000,000’;  25.6. 

7.1 

Sources  within  the  States;  ; 

Payments  by  children  ....  tlSSjSSS.OOO 

State  and  local  government.; 

appropriations  ........  ;  29,052,000, 

Other  local  contributions  .  ;  22,674,000 

'•  -• 

•  • 

53.0;  158,553,000.;  54.1 

;  ; 

11.0:;  35,418,000;  12,1 

9.0;  23,887,000:;  8.2 

14.7 

21.9 

0.5 

Total  State  Contributions  ; 190,008,000;  73. 0j2I7, 858,000;  74.4 

14.7 

Grand  Total  Funds  Available  ;260,008,0d0;100,0;292,858,000;100.0 

12.6 

1950  Activity; 


!•  Participation  and  number  of  meals  served; 


a..  Based  on  preliminary  reports  for  the  month  of  October-*  it  is 
estimated  that  participation  in  1950  v;ill  be  about  10  percent 
greater  than  that  of  1949. 


b.  The  number  of  meals  served  is  expected  to  increase  by  about 
7  percent  or  8  percent. 


2..  Section  6  commodities  purchased;  Section  6  purchases  during  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31,  1949  total  almost  $13,000,000. 
These  purchases  include; 

Estimated  Com- 

Commodi ty  Quantity  modity  Cost 

(pounds ) 


Concentrated  orange  juice . 1,691,147 

Canned  fruit . .  38,575,890 

Cheddar  cheese  (natural  and  processed)  14,079,000 

Peanut  butter  . . 7,999,965 

Canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  .....  30,621,772 
Total  . . 92,967,774 


$628,005 

3,298,873 

4,751,562 

1,672,994 

2,548,288 

12,399,722' 


These  commodities  are  in  process  of  distribution  to  State  agencies, 
which,  in  turn,  v/ill  make  them  available  to  schools  participating 
in  the  program.  Only  those  schools  operating  programs  which  meet 
all  requirements  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  thereunder  are  eligible  to  share  in  Section  6  commodities. 
These  commodities  are  intended  for  use  in  helping  the  schools 
meet  the  minimum  nutritional  requirem-ents  under  the  regulations. 
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I.1ARKETING  SERVICES 
purpose  Statenent 

The  prograns  under  this  general  heading  provide  for  o.  nunher  of  activities  to 
facilitate  orderly  narkoting  of  fam  products.  These  activities  nay  he  grouped 
into  throe  broad  categories:  (1)  regulatory,  (2)  services,  and  (3)  research* 

The  regulatory  activities  include  adninistration  of  (l)  Perishable  Agricultural 
Connoditie's  Act';  (2)  Pro’'duco  Agency  Act;  (3)  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act;  (4) 

The  Standard  Container  Acts;  (5)  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act;  (6)  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticido  Act;  (7)  Federal  Seed .Act;  (8)  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act;  (9)  Naval  Stores  Act;  (lO)  United  States  YJarehouse 
Act;  end  oortain  provisions  of  the  Tobacco  Acts  and  the  Cotton  Acts*  These 
lav/s  are  designed  to  protect  both  producers  and  consuncrs  of  agricultural 
connodities  fron  loss  or  injury  resulting  fron  deceptive,  fraudulent,  and  care¬ 
less  narkoting  prafctioes.  Although  the  details  vary  for  each  lavr,  the  work  under 

^  each  includes  one  or  nore  of  the  follavving:  (l)  licensing  or  registration,  (2) 
supervision  of  operations  of  licensees,  (3)  collection  and  testing  of  sanplos, 
(4)  dovolopriont  of  standards,  (5)  settlcnent  of  disputes,  (6)  handling  of 
violations* 

The  service  activities,  in  addition  to  sone  phases  of  related  work  under  the 
regulatory  acts  listed  above,  include:  (1)  collection  and  dissenination  of 
narket  news  and  statistics  on  novenonts,  supplies,  denand,  quality,  and  prices 
of  livestock,  neats,  wool,  fruits,  vegetables,  honey,  peanuts,  dairy  products, 
poultry  products,  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops,  beans,  cottonseed,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  tobacco;  (2)  inspection  or  grading  of  agricultural  products  to  identi¬ 
fy  their  quality  and  condition;  (3)  participating  in  proceedings  with  carriers 
and  the  Interstate  Coni.icrcc  Connission  in  obtaining  reasonable  freight  rates 
for  fam  products;  and  (4)  assisting  in  developing  solutions  to  energoncy 
transportation  and  storage  problens  for  fam  products* 

||l  The  research  activities  provide  the  basis  for  nany  of  the  service  and  regula¬ 
te  ry"’actlvrtreT~and~Inclu^  prinarily  the  developncnt  of  standards  and  grades 
for  agricultural  coni’odities *  Use  of  such  standards  for  sone  connodities, 
such  as  grain  and  cotton,  arc  nandatory  if  the  products  are  sold  by  grade 
and  shipped  in  interstate  coririorce*  For  nost  other  connodities,  use  of  the 
standards  is  pem.issivc*  The  research  work  also  includes  studies  to  develop 
iraproved  distribution  nethods  and  techniques;  basic  principles  for  inprovenent 
of  transportation,  storage,  and  narket  facilities;  and  methods  of  testing 
products  for  conpliance  with  the  regulatory  acts* 


Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1950  1951 


Appropriated  fxnads 


$10,438,500  $11,400,000 


(,i)  Market  News  Service 

Appropriation  Act ,  -IS^O  ....nk******. *••••»••••>•. •••••••  ••••••»  $1,900,000 

Transferred  from  "Bern oval  of  surplus  agiricultural.  commodities" , 

Department  of  Agriculture,  for  inareasfed -travel  posts  10,235 

Anticipated  transfer  from  "Supply  and  distribution  of  farm 
labor",  Department  of  i^riculture  for_P.  L.  429 'pay  , 

ment  costs . . . .  .  37  >300 

Base  for  1951  . . ....4  1,948  ,135 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . .  2,274,300 

Increas'e . . . ' . . . .  +326,1^ 


SbWART  OF  INCBEASES,  I95I 

For  reporting  the  Indiana  -  Ohio  direct  hog  marketing-area  apd 
for  nev/s  service  on  direct  sales'  of  cattle  in  the  Southwest 

and  Plains  Area  . . . . . . . .  -+38,800 

For  wholesale  meat  reporting  at, Boston  and  Philadelphia^ ,  +12,520 

For  assuring  uninterrupted  service  through  the  employment  of 
additional  technic ally- trained  reporters  to  substitute 

during  periods  of  extended  leave  of  regular  employees  .  .  .  +17*595 

To  provide  a  reporting  s ervice  on  truck  shipments  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  formerly  conducted  on  a  pilot  basis  under 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  and  for  improving  and  ex¬ 
panding  truck  receipts  service' on  fruits  and  vegeftables  '+132,710 

For  reporting  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  at  Washington,  D.  C, .  - 

and  Humboldt,  Tenn,  . . . . . . .  +11,970 

For  improving  the  service  on  poultry  and  eggs  at  Des  Moines, 

Iov;a  and  for  initiating  service,  on  poultry  and  eggs  and 

expanding' the  dairy  service  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  . . .  +20,315 

For  improving  and  expanding  the  service  on  dairy. and  poultry 

"products  including  broiler  reports . .  ■  .  +.50,225 

For  service  on  dry  edible  beans  in  the  intermountain  States 

and  on  grain  and  feed  in  certain  southeastern  States  . . .  +21,465 

To  place  on  a  full-^y ear  basis  in  1951*  adjustments  costs  under 
P.  1,  429  costs  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 
fiscal  year  1950 . . . . . .  +14,565 

PROJE'CT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  .Costs ) 


;  :  1950  t _  Increase _ :  1951 

Project  :  1949  !  (Esti-  tP.  •  1.  429  :  ^  other  ’ 

: ; ;■  mated)  ! adjustment; :  mated) 


t  t  •  •  • 

Livestock,  meats  sand  wool  :  $669,724:  $724,655:+$5,570  ;.+$74,915(l):  $205,i4C 

h  Fruits  and  vegetables  ;  .679,257:  740,290: .+5,355  •  .  ;+l44, 620(2):  290,925 

),  Dairy  and  poultry -products:  292,202:  320,500:  +2,470.  :  +70,5^(3)‘  393*510 

I-,  Grain,  hay,  feed^  seed,  :  ■  :  :  :  .  .  :  . 

rice,  hops,  and  beans  :  95*100:  9^,260:  +65O  :  +21,465(4):  120,975 

),  Cottonseed .  :  24,279:  25,720:  +205  :  -  -  :  25,925 

5,  Cold-storage  reports.,..,  :  33,919j  37*^50:  +315  :  :  37*7^5 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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■  ■i9‘*9  • 

1950 

Increase 

1951 

Project  -  <  ■  ■  . 

(Esti-  ■  ' 
mated) 

P.  429 

adjustment 

Other 

(Esti¬ 

mated) 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs, 
Public  Law  429 

Unobligated  balance  ■! 

.  .  1-5,201 

[37,300] 

[+14,565] 

[+6,835] 

[58,700] 

Total  available  :-l ,gl7,-4&2 

1.-94s  ,135 

+i4,5'^5(5) 

+311,600 

2,274,300 

Transfer  in  1950*  estimates 
from  "Printing,  and  binding,. 
Department  of  Agriculture" 
Transferred  from;  "Removal 
of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities"  Dept,  of  Agr, 
"Supply  and  distribution  of 
farm  labor.  Department,  of  . 
Agriculture"  • , , , 

. 

• 

-7,432 

-10.235 

-37,300 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  ,  , 

1,900,000 

GEUEEAL  STATEMENT 

Erom  its  inception  in  I915  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Market  News 
Service  has  "been  improved  and'  expanded'  to  meet  specific  needs  in  various 
areas  and  commodities.  It  has  not,  however,  kept  pace  with  the  over— all 
changes  in  marketing  patterns  of  the  past  twenty  years  such  as  (l)  increased 
selling  of  farm- commodities  at  country  points  directly  to  chain  store  organ¬ 
izations  and  large  Johher-distrihutors;  (2)  the  increased  use  of  trucks 
rather  than  rail  or  "boat  to  ■  transport  ■  agricultural  commodities  to  market; 

(3)  expanded  production  and  use  of  processed  foods;  (4)  the  use  of  radio  as 
a  moans  of  disseminating  information, 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adjusting  the  service  to  meet  these  changes  in  the 
industry,  the  House  Suh commit tee  on  agricultural  appropriations,  during 
hearings  on  the  1950  Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill,  requested  that  the 
Department  make  a  survey  of  the  entire  service  and  present,  with  1951  Budget 
Estimates,  a  comprehensive,  unified  plan  for  improving  the  service  nation¬ 
wide,  This  plan  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Committee  as  to  what  the  De¬ 
partment  feels  should  he  done.  The  Senate  Committee,  in  turn,  called  for  a 
plan  for  Eederal-State  financing  of  the  service. 

Such  a- survey  has  been  made  and  a  plan  completed  for  the  development  of  the 
Market-News  Service  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Copies  of  this  are  being* 
furnished  to  the  Subcommittee  ;  separately,  ^he  1951  ■  ©stimate  coincides  v;ith 
the  recommendations  for  the  first  year  of  this  plan.  There  follows  a  justi¬ 
fication,  by  project,  of  the  increase  requested  for  1951* 
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The  increase  of  $326,165  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $74*915  under  the  project  "Livestock,  meats  and  wool" 
composed  of : 

(a)  An  increase  of  $3^ *^00  for  reporting  the  Indiana~0hio  direct  hog 

marketing  area  and  for  reporting  on  direct  sales  of  cattle  in  the  South¬ 

west  and  Plains  areap 

Need  for  Increases  No  livestock  marketing  information  is  being  gathered 
at  the  present  time  in  several  important  direct  livestock  marketing  areas* 
Further,  these  areas  are  not  adequately  serviced  by  reports  issued  at 
nearby  terminal  markets.  One  of  those  areas  is  the  Indiana-Ohio  direct 
hog  marketing  area,  Indiana  and  Ohio  rank  third  and  sixth,  respectively, 
in  production  of  hogs.  Packing  plants  and  buying  organizations  have 
developed  a  series  of  buying  stations  throughout  parts  of  the  two  states 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  the  second  largest  direct  hog  marketing 
area  in  the  country.  Nearby  terminal  markets  prefer  that  their  reports 
giving  price  e.nd  supply  information  be  delayed  at  least  until  noon  thus 
depriving  producers  in  the  Indiana-Ohio  area  of  information  on  opening 
bids  at  terminal  markets. 

Direct  sales  of  cattle  in  the  Southwest  and  Plains  area  are  likewise  not 
adequately  covered.  Increasing  numbers  of  both  stockers  and  feeders  and 
grass  fed  slaughter  cattle  are  being  sold  on  contract  or  for  immediate 
delivery  direct  from  range  to  feeders  and  slaughterers.  The  percentage 
of  cattle  sold  direct  increased  about  2  l/2  times  between  193^  and  194S, 

Plan  of  Work;  To  report  the  Indiana-Ohio  direct  hog  marketing  area  an 
office  would  be  established  at  a  central  point,  such  as  Muncie,  Indiana, 
which  would  consist  of  three  technical  employees  and  tv/o  clerks.  Prin¬ 
cipal  buyers  in  the  area  would  be  contacted  by  telephone  early  each 
morning  for  data  on  early  price  trend  and  price  quotations  by  class, 
grade,  and  weight.  This  data  would  be  transmitted  immediately  by  leased 
wire  to  college  radio  stations  at  Lafayette,  Indiana  and  Columbus,  Ohio 
for  dissemination  by  radio.  Additional  information  would  be  gathered 
as  trading  progressed  during  the  day  and  current  reports  issued  periodi¬ 
cally,  Complete  reports  would  then  be  prepared  covering  full  day’ s  trade 
for  press  and  for  mimeograph  releases.  In  order  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  mutual  confidence  as  betv/een  the  Federal  Market  News  reporter  and 
his  local  sources  of  information  and  the  recipients  of  the  reports,  the 
Federal  reporter  v/ould  make  periodic  personal  calls  on  various  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  area.  He  ascertains  in  tMs  way  the  accuracy  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  data  he  receives  daily  by  telephone.  He  engenders  in  all 
his  contacts  confidence  in  himself  and  his  service.  He  gives  both 
buyers  and  sellers  invaluable  advice  concerning  the  use  of  grade  termin¬ 
ology*  the  type  of  information  required  and  many  other  factors  which 
could  not  be  covered  effectively  through  correspondence. 

To  cover  direct  sales  of  cattle  in  the  Southwest  and  Plains  area,  a 
reporter,  headquartered  at  Kansas  City,  would  be  assigned  to  cover  the 


and  Montana,  He  would  relay  information  to  the  nearest  field  office  for 
leased  wire  transmission  to  Kansas  City  where  it  would  he  released  as  a 
weekly  review. 

(^)  An  increase  of  $18,520  for  wholesale  meat  reporting  service  at  Boston 

and  Philadelphia. 

Heed  for  Increase;  Reports  on  movement  and  price  of  v/holesale  meat  are 
now  being  issued  from  six  important  consuming  centers  in  the  country  - 
Hev;  Yprk,  Chicago,  Ics  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
v/ith  some  local  reporting  at  Houston,  This  covers  the  West  Coast 
reasonably  well  but  the  Atlantic  Coast  Area  is  not  adequately  covered, 
Boston,  representing  the  Hew  England  Area,  and  Philadelphia,  third 
largest  city  in  the  United  States,  should  be  included  ih  this  program 
as  the  first  step  toward  rounding  out  national  coverageo 

Plan  of  Work;  Wholesale  meat  reporting  service  would  be  established — -one 
office  at  Boston  and  one  at  Philadelphia,  each  manned  by  one  technical 
and  one  clerical  employee  to  report  supplies,  trade  activities,  and 
prices  on  wholesale  meat  in  these  cities, 

( c)  An  increase  of  $17 >^95  for  assuring  uninterrupted  service  through 

the  employment  of  additional  technically  trained  reporters  to  substitute 

during  periods  of  extended  leave  of  regular  employees. 

Heed  for  Increase;  To  be  of  maximum  value,  the  market  news  service  must 
be  continuous.  Any  interruption  or  lapse  in  the  issuance  of  reports 
minimizes  the  benefit  which  producers  derive  from  the  service,  Ta 
provide  uninterrupted  service  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  regular 
employees  to  take  the  leave  to  which  they  are  entitled,  technically- 
trained  reporters  should  be  available  to  step  in  at  any  time  in  the  so- 
called  one-man  office.  The  work  in  many  of  the  market  news .service  ■ 
stations  can  be  efficiently  done  by  one  trained  rrporter  and  one  clerk. 
Where  the  offices  are  so  staffed,  relief  help  must  be  available  when 
the  reporter  is  on  annual  leave  or  is  ill.  There  are  now  at  least  IS 
livestock  reporting  offices  which  require  relief  assignments  for  periods 
of  at  least  four  weeks  each  year.  There  is  not  sufficient  technical 
personnel  to  report  adequately  the  markets  at  which  offices  are  now 
established  and  also  provide  the  required  relief  help. 

Plan  of  Work;  Three  trainees  and  one  relief  reporter  would  be  employed  to 
provide  uninterrupted  market  news  service  during  periods  of  extended 
leave  of  regular  employees.  The  reporter  would  be  headquartered  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to  assist  there  during  periods  of  seasonally 
heavy  marketing  and  would  serve  as  relief  reporter  at  the  six  one-man 
offices  located  east  and  south  of  that  point.  The  three  trainees  would 
be  assigned  at  markets  where  there  is  a  sufficient  volume  of  livestock 
to  allov/  them  to  gain  experience  in  live  grading  and  market  reporting. 
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I'hey  would  then  he  qualified  to  assist  at  one-man  offices  whenever 
necessary.  The  need  for  relief  reporters  in  the  four  one-man  offices 
in  the  Southwestern  and  Plains  area  could  he  met  hy  the  "roving"  reporter 
who  would  he  employed  under  the  plan  for  reporting  direct  sales  of  cattle 
in  the  Southwest  and  Plains  area,  or  discussed  above, 

(2)  An  increase  of  $14^1, 6S0  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $132,710  to  provide  a  reporting  service  on  truck  ship¬ 

ments  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  formerly  conducted  on  a  pilot  basis  under 

the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  and  for  improving  and  expanding  truck 

receipts  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 

Ueed  for  Increase:  One  of,  the  most  acute  problems  in  connection  with 
market  news  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  the  lack  of  adequate  in¬ 
formation  on  truck  shipments.  Information  on  daily  movement  of  commod¬ 
ities,  by  State  of  origin,  is  now  being  gathered  for  commodities  shipped 
by  rail  and  boat,  direct  from  transportation  agencies  v;hich  have  highly 
organized  systems  for  rapidly  tabulating  and  reporting  their  movements. 
Produce  trucking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  largely  unorganized,  and 
operated  by  many  small  operators  some  of  whom  do  not  maintain  offices  or 
such  records  as  could  be  used  in  a  national  system  of  current  reporting. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  country  a-s  a  whole  one-third  to  one-half  the 
volume  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  marketed  are  shipped  by  truck. 

Obviously,  reports  now  provided  covering  rail  and  boat  shipments  are  not 
complete;  they  must  be  supplemented  by  similar  information  on  truck  ship¬ 
ments  if  the  fruit  and  vegetable  producer  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade  are  to  have  adequate  information  on  the  total  movement  of  these 
commodities  and  information  as  to  the  best  time  and  place  to  market  their 
produce. 

Another  problem  is  in  connection  with  the  service  now  provided  on  truck 
receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at  a  number  of  the  larger  terminal 
markets.  To  improve  the  service  where  necessary  and  to  initiate  the 
service  in  other  markets,  additional  technical  employees  would  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

Research  into  methods  of  collecting  and  reporting  truck  shipment  data 
on  a  current  basis  v;as  started  under  EMA  authority  in  January  1949* 

Early  work  was  concentrated  on  fresh  strawberry  movement  in  Ela, ,  La,, 

Ark,  and  principal  strawberry  states  northward  as  far  as  Mich,  and 
New  York,  Later,  methods  of  reporting  movement  of  other  major  commod¬ 
ities  in  principal  producing  sections  were  tested.  Work  is  now  being 
conducted  in  Arizona  and  California,  Results  so  far  has  shown  that  for 
the  majority  of  commodities  in  the  major  producing  areas  truck  shipment 
data  can  be  collected. 

Sources  of  data  are  inspection  agencies ,  road  passing  and  quarantine 
stations,  reports  required  in  operation  of  certain  marketing  agreements, 
officials  or  managers  of  organized  shipping  point  markets,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  producers,  shippers,  and  receivers.  In  many  sections  the  principal 
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prolilem  is  establishment  of  an  operating  organization  to  quickly  collect 
and  assemble  data  which  may  now  be  available  but  is  scattered  and  \zn- 
assembled*  ■  By  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year  it  is  anticipated 
that  sufficient  background  data  on  methods  of  operation  will  be  availa¬ 
ble  so  that  the  work  can  proceed  on  a  regular  service  basis  in  1951 
certain  areas,  • 

Plan  of  Work:  Under  the  proposed  increase,  trained  fruit  and  vegetable 
reporters  would  be  stationed  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  country 
where  they  would  gather  truck  movement  data  on  a  current  basis  from 
principal  producing  centers.  The  information  would  be  obtained  by  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph  and  personal  contact  from  shippers,  marketing  agreement 
agencies.  State  and  Federal  inspection  agencies,  centralized  markets, 
road  guard  passing  points  and  any  other  agencies  able  to  provide  the 
needed  data.  This  would  entail  considerable  travel  and  communication 
expenses  as  the  trucking  industry  is  not  highly  centralized  as  is  the 
rail  or  boat  transportation  industry.  The  necessary  information  would 
be  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  fastest  means  of  communication 
available,  '^he  Washington  office  would  then  consolidate  all  reports, 
to  show  total  movement  of  each  commodity  reported,  by  State  of  origin, 
and,  would  release  It  over  the  leased  wire  to  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  other  interested  individuals  or  agencies. 

To  provide  more  adequate  local  service  and  intensified  truck  receipt 
coverage  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  additional  personnel  would  be  sta¬ 
tioned  in  each  of  the  following  eight  cities;  Chicago,  Boston, 

San  Francisco,  Denver,  Detroit,  St,  Louis,  Seattle  and  Pittsburgh, 

With  this  additional  assistance,  the  present  service  in  these  offices 
would  be  made  more  complete  and  reports  would  be  issued  earlier  in  the 
day  than  heretofore  which  would  benefit  both  seller  and  buyer, 

(b )  An  increase  of  $11,97Q  reporting  the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets 

at  Washington,  D,  C,  ,  and  Humboldt,  Tennessee 

Ueed  for  Increase;  ’  The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  Washington,  D,  C. , 
serves  a  metropolitan  area  of  over  one  million  people.  Annual  rail  un¬ 
loads  of  major  fruits  and  vegetables  are  approximately  7j200  cars  and 
truck  shipments  of  7>000  carlot  equivalents.  Service  at  this  market  was 
discontinued  in  August  19^7  insufficient  funds.  Farmers,  industry 

groups  and  State  marketing  agencies  in  adjacent  States  and  generally 
throughout  the  Southeast,  have  requested  that  the  service  be  reestab¬ 
lished, 

A  partial  news  service,  operated  during  the  marketing  season  and  financed 
entirely  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  is  now  operated  at  Humboldt  covering 
the  Western  Tennessee  vegetable  producing  area.  Production  of  cabbage 
and  tomatoes  in  this  area  shipped  during  19^S  totalled  about  1,650  cars 
by  rail  and  the  equivalent  or  more  by  truck.  Federal  cooperation  in 
this  area  in  the  reporting  of  f.o.b,  conditions  and  prices  to  competitive 
areas  would  assist  in  better  controlling  over-all  marketing  of  the 
cabbage  and  tomato  crops. 
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Plan  of  Work:  To  provide  for  reporting  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at 
Washington,  P,  C,  ,  one  teclinical  employee  and  one  clerk  would  he  re¬ 
quired  in  Washington,  To  provide  federal  cooperation  at  Humboldt, 
Tennessee  one  technical  and  one  clerical  employee  would  be  required  for 
three  months  each  year  during  the  vegetable  marketing  season, 

(3)  An  increase  of  $70,5^0  under  the  project  "Dairy  and  poultry  products" 
composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $20,315  for  improving  the  service  on  poultry  and  eggs 

at  Pes  Moines,  Iowa,  and  for  initiating  service  on  poiiltry  and  eggs  and 

expanding  the  dairy  service  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Heed  for  Increase;  Daily  reports  on  live  poultry  and  eggs  are  urgently 
needed  at  Pes  Moines,  Iowa,  The  present  biweekly  service  is  inadequate 
and  lacks  timeliness  for  maximum  use,  Iowa  is  the  heaviest  egg-producing 
State  and  among  the  heaviest  poulti^'’-p reducing  States,  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  part  of  general  farming  enterprise,  Iowa  eggs  bought  by 
country  buyers  operating  in  practically  every  part  of  the  State  move  to 
all  of  the  principal  terminal  markets  in  the  United  States, 

Buying  of  live  poultry  is  on  a  similar  competitive  basis.  Timely  daily 
market  reports,  including  buying  prices  on  a  grade  basis,  v/ould  place 
producers  in  a  more  advantageous  postion  for  marketing  their  product. 

The  service  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  should  be  expanded  to  enable  the 
reporting  of  f,o,b,  assembly  point  price  information  on  eggs  and  prices 
of  live  poultry  f,o,b,  assembly  point, 

Wisconsin  is  situated  near  the  center  of  a  leading  distribution  and 
storage  area,  and  while  poultry  and  egg  production  is' not  quite  so  im¬ 
portant  as  in  Iowa,  large  volumes  of  poultry  products  are  bought  in  the 
State  and  moved  to  outside  terminal  markets,  Wisconsin  leads  in  dairy 
production,  and  the  dai2y  market  news  service  which  is  now  limited  to 
certain  types  of  cheese  and  dry  milk  should  be  expanded  to  include  other 
major  dairy  products,  A  Federal-State  agreement  is  already  in  effect 
under  which  additional  service  on  poultry  and  dairy  products  could  be 
provided. 

Plan  of  Work;  Increase  in  communications  funds  for  Pes  Moines  would-  be 
used  to  issue  daily  reports  on  poultry  and  eggs.  One  technical  employee 
and  one  clerk  would  be  stationed  at  Madison,  Some  additional  Washington 
supervision  would  be  necessary  in  connection  with  this  work, 

(b)  An  increase  of  $30 >225  improving  and  expanding  the  service  on 

dair^'-  and  poultry  products. 

Reporting  of  prices  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  v;hich  reflect  country 
and  shipping  point  buying  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  that 
method  of  marketing  these  commodities.  Information  of  this  type  should 
be  expanded  to  include  areas  adjacent  to  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit^ 
Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle,  Reporting  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  prices 
at  Chicago  should  be  Improved  and  expanded  in  keepijng  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  that  market  as  an  outlet  for' products  from  widespread 
producing  areas. 
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Plan  of  Work:  Por  expansion  and  improvement  of  service  at  seven  cities 
located  in  important  dairy  and  poultry  producing  areas  as  follows:  (a) 
Additional  technical  and  clerical  personnel  would  he  required  at 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Seattle,  to  round  out  the  service  on  dairy  and 
poultiy  products  now  being  provided  at  these  points;  (h)  Increased  funds 
for  communication  costs  to  cover  increased  toll  charges  and  other  ex~ 
penses  necessary  to  expand  local  coverage  and  initiate  country  buying 
and  shipping  point  reports  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit;  (c) 
Additional  personnel  at  Washington,  D,  C,  for  overfall  administrative 
supervision  and  assistance  to  provide  reports  that  more  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  farmers;  (d)  Additional  funds  for  increased  travel  and 
communication  costs  in  connection  with  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  broiler  report  initiated  in  19^7* 

(4)  An  increase  of  $21,465  under  the  project  "Grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice, 

hops,  and  beans"  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $13,065  for  service  on  dry  edible  beans  in  the  inter¬ 
mountain  States.  ‘ 

Ueed  for  Increase;  Producers  of  dry  edible  beans  are  faced  with  a  major 
adjustment  problem  resulting  from  increased  production  to  meet  wartime 
demands.  The  intermountain  area  of  the  West  comprised  of  the  States  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  western  Nebraska, 
and  Idaho  accounts  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  dry 
edible  beans  sold  in  this  country.  These  producers  are  now  without  the 
information  on  supply,  distribution,  stocks,  and  prices  which  they,  need 
in  order  to  market  their  crops  most  profitably  and  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  production. 

Plan  of  Work;  An  office  would  be  established  at  Denver,  Colorado  to  provide 
service  on  dried  beans  in  the  intermountain  states.  One  technical  and  one 
clerical  employee  would  collect  and  disseminate  information  on  supply, 
distribution,  stocks,  and  prices  of  dried  beans, 

( b )  An  increase  of  $g,400  for  improving  and  expanding  the  service  on  grain 
products. 

Expansion  in  grain  production  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  Worth  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  during  recent  years 
and  the  problem  of  adjusting  this  to  expounded  feed  requirements  in  this 
area  has  created  a  need  for  grain  and  feed  market  news  service.  To  make 
the  local  market  news  effective,  additional  material  from  the  national 
office  is  required  and  has  been  requested  by  the  states.  This  informa¬ 
tion  v/ould  be  supplied  from  Washington,  D,  C,  through  the  Eederal  service 
and  relayed  to  states  cooperating  under  Eederal— State  agreements.  The 
Eederal  service  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  States  in  relating 
the  Wational  data  to  local  conditions, 

(5)  An  increase  of  $l4,565  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  195^  P^y  adjust- 

ment s  under  P,  L,  429  v/hich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year 

19W  ^ 
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.  ,  STATUS  OF  PROGRAI'.: 

,  Current  Activities:  This  service  assists  fanners  in  receiving 
equitalDle  prices’  and  aids  in  preventing  vj-aste  from  local  sur¬ 
pluses  by  providing  timely  and  reliable  market  news* 

Current  Volume  and  Scope  of  liarket  News  Service:  The  demand  by 
grovArrs",'  shi'pp'eFs~‘'~deirier~s“ah’dr’oTher  Tor*~news  reports  was  met 
hy.:  , 

1*  The  distribution  of  more  than  23^000,000  mimeo^aphed  re¬ 
ports  during  fiscal  year  19i-!9  as  compared  vdth  26,000,000 
released  in  19^8* 

2*,  The  broadcasting  of  market  news  programs  daily  over  1,11)7 
different  radio  stations  without  cost  tp^  the  Federal 
Government,  the  nurnb.^r  of  daily  broadcasts  ranging  from 
.  1  to  iL  for  each  station* 

3*;  The  regjlar  reprinting  of  reports  in  1200  daily  newspapers 
during  the  year  and  in  many  weekly,  semi-monthly  and 
monthly  farm  papers* 

I)*  The  dissemination  of  selected  reports  by  all  large  press 
_  vdre  services* 

Market  news  activity  for  19^-i9  is  indicated  in  the  following 
’  table  by  "commodi  ty  g"Foups~*~ 
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-  “NumbeT  ;  Number” o  f :  M  ime  o  gr  aphedl 

;  ;of  Buyers:  Radio  ;Releases  to  :Number 

Commodity  :  Number  :  and  .  :S tat  ions  ;  Growers,  :  on 

Group  ;ol‘  Field;  Sellers  ;  Broad-  ;  Shippers,  :Mailing 

tOffices  ;  Inter-  ;  casting  :Dealers  and  ;  List 

:  :  viewed  ;  Reports  •  '  -Others  . 

Livestock,  B/Ieats'and  ;  ;  ;  ;  ; 

Wool, . 32  :  4,500  ;  1,031  :  7,031,100  ;  23,875 

Fruit  and  Vegetable;  ;  ■  .  ■  '  : 

Perraanent  . . 22  ;  1,900  ;  ; 

Seasonal  •••«•••••••;  28  ;  800  ;  ;  ,  ; 

Total  ^o'  Tjm  i  549  :  10,626,000  ;  66,300 

Dairy  and  Poultry  ;  ;  ;  ’  ;  ; 

Products  . . .  28  ;j./  2,700  ;  737  ,  ,;  9,000,000  ;  l4,5l6 

Grain  Products  . . .  7  ;2/  ;  600  ;  1,218,298  ;  48,552 

Cottonseed  . i  3  \^/  I50  S  243  :  350,000  ;  12,093 

Cold  Storage  None  ':4/  1,800  ;  None  ;5/  36,000  ;  ’2,056 


1/  Includes  all  respondents,  such  as  stores,  truckers  and  railroads. 
Data  not  available, 

3/  During  marketing  season  (usually  August  through  January)  2,500  or 
more  gins  report  prices  on  cottonseed. 

V  information  supplied  by  operators  of  cold  storage  v/arehouses-., 

5/  In  addition  to  these  releases,  dealing  solely  with  cold  storage 
holdings,  the  cold  storage  information  is  included  ih  many  of  the 
commodity  market  nevrs  releases  which  give  it  a  circulation  of 
about  316,000  copies. 

Cooperative  Agreements  Expand  Coverage;  Cooperative  agreements  (which 
specify  the  s"ervices  to  be  rendered)  have  been  entered  into  with  31 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  shovm  in  the  following  table. 
Although  States  are  not  required  by  law  to  assist  in  financing  this 
program,  their  funds  and  services  contributed  make  possible  a  more 
extensive  service  than  could  othervj'ise  be  conducted. 
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Federal-state  Looperative  ACireements,  Fiscal  Year  19^9 


C emrib'H’i'ty  Group' 


Cooperating  State 

Livest'oe’k, 

'Friit^  and” 

Dairy  and 

Gram  and 

Meats  A  V'ool 

Ve get able  s 

Poultry  Products 

Feed  Products 

•••••••«••«•• 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

- 

lc3.ns 3.S  •••«•••••••• 

- 

X 

X 

- 

C s.  1. X £^0 x*xxx ^  •••••••••• 

X 

X 

Del  8.V'/©.X*G  ••••*••••••• 

- 

-  • 

Ty“ 

yA 

- 

Florida  . 

'\r 

J'i. 

X 

- 

- 

ijrCOX*  ^X3.  ••••••••••••« 

- 

X 

- 

- 

Xd&-£io  ••••••«•••••••• 

- 

X 

- 

- 

n- 

- 

X 

X 

JCcii'bi^c Icy 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Louisiana  . . . 

X 

X 

■\r 

X 

j  iS-lXlC  ••**••••«•••••• 

- 

X 

- 

-  ■ 

^Q.i*ylQ.ncl  ••••••*•••••!  ^ 

■V'' 

J\.  ■ 

X 

X 

X^xclxx ^s.ri  ••••••••«••• 

- 

*<r 

^4. 

X 

- 

Mxiuicso'bs.  ••••••••••« 

•\r 

X 

-  - 

- 

Mississippi  . 

- 

X 

yr 

X 

Nev/  Jersey . . 

- 

X 

-  • 

- 

Mevv  Yoir Ic 

- 

•\r 

yh 

X 

- 

North  Carolina  . 

X 

X 

V 

Av 

X 

O^^xo  ••••••*••••••••• 

- 

X 

Ja 

- 

••••*••••••• 

- 

X 

-  - 

- 

Oi*Gg^on  ••  •••«•••••••• 

- 

X 

X 

X 

Pennsylvania . . . 

- 

X  • 

- 

- 

South  Carolina  . 

M  * 

‘\r 

J'i. 

- 

- 

T^xincssoo  ••••••••••• 

X 

•\r 

yA 

X 

V 

yv 

••••••••••••••• 

/A 

- 

- 

- 

••«••*•••••*••«• 

X 

X 

yA 

X 

V^XX*  ^  XXIX  3.  ••••••••••«• 

- 

X 

■^r 

y^ 

X 

'  'ashington . * .  •  * 

- 

- 

X- 

- 

^'est  Virginia 

- 

2‘- 

- 

- 

xscoxxsxxi  ••«•••••••• 

- 

•\r 

yv 

TT- 

yA 

- 

Total  States 

12 

27 

19- 

12 

Territory  of  ‘''amii  , 

- 

X 

- 

- 

Total  Agree  .cuts  ,, 

12 

2£ 

19 

12 

Additions,  Changes  and  Specific  Inprovcnents  in  Service  in  19^^ 


of  service  at  additional  points 

u,  Lemphis,  Tennessee  -  Reporting  of  livestock  market  information 
at  ti'j'o  public  markets  in  Memphis  was  initiated  in  August,  19i48» 
Requests  for  the  furnishing  of  such  information  in  that  area 
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caniG  originally  from  liississippi ,  Since  there  is  no 
terminal  livestock  market  in  kissis.sippi,  the  office  ■’vas 
established  at  Memphis  v.'here  pertinent  data  is  disseminated 
covering  both  local  and  National  livestock  markets, 

•Benefits  are  already  evident  in  the  more  stable  local 
market  which  results  frOBwthe  early  rhorning  availability 
of  complete  information' covering  price  trends  and  price 
quotations  at  outside  markets,  ' 

,  b,  Jackson,  Mississippi  -  In  October  19^48*  a- market  nev;s  ■' 

s e r VIC e  w*^TnTtTe5E^ d  at  the 'new  parmers Oentral  iarket 
at  Jackson,  Under  cooperative  agreement  with-  the 
.  jississippi  State  Department  of  Agriculture  d-ail-y  mimeo¬ 
graphed  reports  are  issued  carrying  supply,  movement,  'price 
and  other  market  data  on  fruits,  vegetables-,-  -e -g-s-  and 
poultry  collected  at  local  and  National  -markets,  •  • 

2,  Improvement  of  service  at  existing  points  ■  -  -  *  ■ 


a*  Louisville,  Kentuclcy  -  Leased  wire  service  was  expanded  at 
Louis vi  1  le~l;’o~ p’roviJe  current  market  ■  information  on  live- 
stopk  prices  and  supplies  on  Midwestern  markets* 

b,  Florida  -  Service  in  I'lorida  expanded  the -coverage  of  live- 
stocir^uction  markets  in  that  State  ^  relaying- the  inforraa- 
tion  throui^  the  Thomasville ,  Georgia- office,  -- 

Cc  Boston,  assachusetts  ^  Dairy  and  poultry' service- at  Boston 
instituted  daily  price ' reports  on  live -poultry j  f.o,b,  farm 
and  f,o,b,  processing  plants,  in  the’ NeT/  England- area 
adjacent  to  Boston,  . 

3,  Increased  State  cooperation  other  than  that  provided  in  nev; 
olrTic'es  '  •*-  -  A.  A'  .  ~  .  , 


a,  Florida  and  Alabama  -  Provided  addi-tional- '-S'ta-te  funds  to 
"^pand  and*  improve  t he  prograiu  in- tiros e -St-at-es  covering 
livestock  markets, 

b,  ’ 'ashington  -  An  agreeii-ient  entered  into  late  in  the  fiscal 
year ”pr o v i d e d  for*  State  contri-butxon  of  18,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  19^0  toward  the  cost  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  dairy  and  poultry  service  nov/  being  carried 
on  at  Seattle  and  'Yakima,  This  v/ill -permit  these  offices 
to  issue  more  complete  reports, 

c,  Georgia  -  State  agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of-  fruit 
and” vegetable,  seasonal  offices  at  racon  and  Cordele, 


d.  South  Carolina  -  National  leased  wire  service  .was  extended 
To* ’^Bhe'TToTumFTa  office  of  the  State  rlarliet  Division, 
expenses  to  be  paid  by  State, 
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other  changes 

a.  Crystal  Springs,  Hississippi  -  Seasonal  reports  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  previousl^FTs's'ued  at  Crystal  Springs  were  dissemi¬ 
nated  from  Jackson. 

b.  Anna  and  Centralia,  Illinois  -  Seasonal  offices  (conducted  on  a 
reimbursable  "BasTs  in''*19i4B)'"wore  not  operated  in  19l'9  due  to 
vvlthdrawal  of  State  funds, 

c.  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  -  Seasonal  office  was  not  operated  in 
I9I&  due  to  vdthdrawal  o'f  State  funds  which  w'ere  t>caring’  about 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  that  office, 

d.  Jacksonville,  Laredo  and  Corpus  Christ! ,  Texas  -  Seasonal  offices 
were  hot  op'oraced  in  19^9^  T9liB*  the  ^tate  contributed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  "'^eslaco  seasonal 
office.  No  State  funds,  how/ever,  were  made  available  in 
Federal  funds  released  by  the  discontinuation  of  the  service  at 
Jacksonville,  Laredo,  Corpus  Christ!  and  Grand  Forks  were  utilized 
to  continue  the  service  for  the  entire  season  at  eslaco  which  is 
nationally  important  in  the  marketing  of  citrus  fruits  and  fi^osh 
vegetables, 

c,  A  report  of  tree  nuts  in  cold  storage  v/as  initiated  in  19^9  shelving 
current'  ho  Idings  of  free  nuts  by  kinds.  It  is  pi  armed  that  a 
similar  report  will  be  made  as  of  July  1  each  year  at  which  time 
holdings  of  nuts  in  cold  storage  are  at  their  peak. 

Expansion  atid  Inprovenents  in  Service  during  1950 


The  increase  provided  in  the  1950  A.gri cultural  Appropriation  Act  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  market  news  service  in  seven  States  v;as  made  available  ”on  the 
condition  that  local  contribution  shall  be  req’  ired  tov/ard  the  cost  of  the 
neivs  service  on  a  basis  equal  to  the  amount  contributed  locally  on  the 
average  of  the  market  news  service  stations  throughout  the  country".  Based 
on  preliminary  estimates,  local  contributions  under  cooperative  agreements 
constituted  about  15'^^  of  the  total  cost  of  the  market  news  service  during 

19i.'9. 

The  additional  services  have  been,  or  will  soon  be  provided  at  points  in 
seven  States  as  follows; 

1,  Alabama  -  Under  an  amended  cooperative  agreement  w-ith  the  State, 
a  fru'it  and  vegetable  reporting  service  was  initiated  at 
Birmingham  September  15,  19^19-*  The  State  of  Alabana  is  con¬ 
tributing  approximately  26  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  service  in 
this  city. 

2,  Ar  leans  as  -  Under  cooperative  agreement  xvith  the  State  a  fruit 

and  vegetable  service  was  initiated  at  Little  Nock  on  September  15, 
19i-i9  and  one  on  dairy  and  poultry  products  was  begun  at 
Fayetteville  on  October  3,  19^9 •  The  State  vdll  contribute 
approximately  '^0%  of  the  total  cost  of  this  service. 
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3«  Georgia  -  Expanded  livestock  service  to  cover  the  Northern  part 
of  the  State  will  be  provided  in  the  near  future,  probably  from 
Atlanta,,,  when  current  negotiations  with  the  State  are  completed, 

i4.  Indiana  -  A  livestock  service  was  initiated  at  .oVansville , 

Indiana  on  October  3#.  19^49*  This  is  an  interstate  market  and 
is  more  important  in  the  marketing  of  livestock  from  neighboring 
States  than  from  Indiana,  Because  of  this  and  the  fact  that 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  year  had  elapsed  before  the 
agreement  could  be  consuraraated,  the  loc^l  contribution  for  this 
year  will  consist  of  the  furnishing  by  the  Stab'e  of  Indiana  of 
office  space  which  constitutes  about  6  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  office, 

'  Kentuclcy  -  A  service  on  fruits'  and  vegetables  was  begun  with  the 
is su ance  of  reports  from  Frankfort  on  September  15,  19^9  and  on 
dairy  and  poultry  products  from  Louisville  beginning  September  26, 
19i49»  The  State  is  contributing  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  service. 

6,  New  York  -  Beginning  July  18,  19^9  and  continuing  approximately 
six  months,  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables  arc  being  issued  at 
Riverhead,  Long  Island,  Nev/  York,  The  State  of  New  York  is 
contributing  about  357o  of  the  cost  of  this  service. 

7,  Oklahoma  -  Livestock  ruports  have  been  issued  from  Tulsa  since 
0'Gtober*”51 ,  19^49*  Under  tho  arrsingement  mado  with  Oklahoma,  the 
State  has  agreed  to  contribute  about  15  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  this  office. 

In  six  States  v/hore  service  has  been  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1950»  28  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  that  service  is  being  borne  by  the  States  as  compared 
VvTith  the  estimated  15, percent  average  contribution  for  all  Sto.tes  in  1949 • 

In  addition  to  tho  above  expansion,  a  service  on  peaches  from  Palisades, 
Colorado  was  provided  during  the  peach  marketing  season  (August  10  - 
September  10) ,  The  State  of  Colorado  contributed  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  this  service. 
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(j)  Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . .  $753,000 

Transferred  from  "Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 

Department  of  Agriculture",  for  increased  travel  costs  .  8,000 

Anticipated  transfer  from  "Supply  and  distribution  of  farm 
labor,  Department  of  Agricultiire" ,  for  P.  L.  429  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  costs  . . . . . . — 

Base  for  1951  .  773,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . 732,800 

Increase  (to  place  on  a  full— year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 
under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1950)  .  '^4,300 


PROJECT  STATEIffilTT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Fay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1949 

nncQ  ; Increase, 

(estlmted)=^  ^29 

: Adjustment 

1951 

(estimated) 

1.  Inspection  and  certifica- 

tion  of  fresh  and  processed 

fruits  and  vegetables  . 

$507,979 

$524,290:+$3,110 

$527,400 

2.  Crading  and  certification 

of  dairy  and  poultry 

products  . 

77.337 

75.290:  +250 

75.540 

3.  Inspection  and  certifica- 

tion  of  rice,  hay,  beans, 

peas,  seed,  hops,  and  mis- 

cellaneous  agricultural 

commodities  . 

5^,636 

55. 330 :  +46o 

55.790 

4.  Grading  and  certification 

of  meats  and  wool  . 

28,125 

88,280:  +34o 

88,620 

5.  Inspection  of  cottonseed  . 

3^. ^79 

35,310:  +l40 

35.  >*50 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 

under  Public  Law  429  . 

[  -  -] 

[12,500]: [+4,300] 

[16,800] 

Unobligated  balance  . 

95.234 

-  -  :  -  - 

-  - 

Total  available . . 

799.790 

773,500:  +4,300 

782,800 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates 

from  "Printing  and  Binding, 

Department  of  Agriculture". 

-51.290 

-  -  : 

Transferred  from: 

"Removal  of  surplus  agri- 

cultural  commodities, 

Department  of  Agricul- 

ture" . 

-  - 

-8,000; 

"Supply  and  distribution  of 

farm  labor.  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . . 

-  - 

-12,500; 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

748,500 

753,000: 

€ 


s  ■  » 


STATUS  OF  PEOGKAJI 


Current  Activities:  The  purpose  of  this  itcia  is  to  provide  upon  request, 
for  a  spccifie'd'  "fee,  an  impartial  inspection  and  c;rading  service  for 
fam  products  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  Standards- as  to  class,  quality  and 
condition  so  that-.  .. 

1#  Producer  prices  v;ill  reflect  preniuras  or  discounts  according  to 
quality  of  the  product* 

2.  Producers  and  dealers  can  move  to  each  market  or  outlet  the  grade 
of  product  desired. 


3»  "'Production  of  higlior  quality  products 'V/i  11  be  encouraged  resulting 
‘"inFincf cased  farm  incoriic. 

4*  Settlement  of  disputes  among  buyers,  sellers,  carriers  and  others 
'Aicnn'be  faci^tated  by  use  of  th^  inspection  certificate. 


I'iost^'ofK  tlje -T/ork  is  perfooied. under  .cooperative  agreements  with  States 
or  "private’ agencies ,  .  Inspections  "are"  made  and'"certificates  issued  by 
inspector  §  or  gradei^s  who  are  ,  eithe  r  federally .  employed  or  federally 
licensed",’  'Lrcense'es  are  trained  and  supervised'  by  Federal  supervisors. 
Activities  are  conducted  along  five  commodity  lines: 


1.,  Fruit  and  vegetable  inspectors  exarainc  produce  at  receiving  markets 
and  shippino^*oints  for  coimnercial,  public,  and  private  agencies; 
special  type  of  service  (continuous  fa.ctory  inspection)  is  rendered 
at  canning  plants  and  at  processing  .plants  for  frozen,  dried,...and 
dehydrated  products 4 

/  I 

0  .  .  •  V  •  1  -  .  ^ 

2*  Dairy  and  poultry  pi  oducts  are  inspected  and  graded  for  coromercial 
firms  or  govsrrment  agbnei'es  at  terminal  markets,  public  warehouses, 
and  processing  plants, 

3*  Rice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seed,  and  hops  are  inspected  at  terminal 
markets^aiicT  in" producing  areas;  miscellaneous  o.gricultural  com¬ 
modities  are  examined  for  compliance  \.-£th  contract  specifications; 
and  flaxseed  and  soybean  sanples  arc  chemically  analyzed  to  de¬ 
termine  oil  content  and'quality,  and  iodine  number, 

i.^,  lieats  at  packing  establishments  are  identified  as  to  grade  by 

applying  official  stamp  on  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  cured  ir  man¬ 
ufactured  meat,  and  meat  products.  Samples  of  viool  are  tested  to 
determine  shrinkage. 

Cottonseed  is  graded  based  on  a  chemical  analysis  of  samples  dra'vvn 
at  cottonseed  crushing  mills. 
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Revenue  and  Financing 


1«  Funds  available 


a*  .Funds  available,  te.  defr.ay  .the  costsof  the  service  vary  v;ith  the 
volume  of  service  performed.  Fees  collected  for  the  service 
are  used  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  inspection 
■  .  work,-  .  , 


b.  Funds  'lade  Available  to  Defray  the  Inspection  Itxpenses 


■  Fiscal  Years  19L.6“19i.i.9- 

Fiscal 

Year 

Source  ;  .19l;6 

191^ 

I9h9 

Market  Inspection  of  Farm  ; 

Products ;  ,  :  • 

•  >,  Direct  Appropriation  '^^Iji2,000 

Trust  and  'orking  Funds  l/,.,.t7i 587*07 3 

''596,009 

223,ii36 

6,171,630 

/.;,712,oo6' 

ij.86,366 

5,i25,i447 

'71+8,500 

621,141+8 

5,1450,050 

Total  iiinds  available.,  for.  ;  ^  : 

obligation  l/  ;8, 372, 752 

6,991,116 

6,32^313 

6,819,998 

1/  Excludes  Naval  stores 


2«  Net  Cost  of  Service  ■  r  .  j 


a.  Certain  items  of ‘ revenue  other  than  the  earnings  used  to  defray 

expenses  are  depos ited  to  "Niscellaneousi  Receipts”  of  the  Treasury, 
The  net  cost  of  this  program  in  l^i;i9 'tO'  the  taxpayer.' v;as  "232,530 
or  only  3»k%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
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3,  Inspection  Rates 

X 

a.  Inspection  rates  are  changed  from  tind  to  timo  as  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  revenue  ’’as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  !  service"  , 

b«  lidajor  revisions  and  additions  in  rates,  fiscal  year  19h9: 


Commodity  Group' 

jAp proximate 
-  ’ '  Change 

Date 

Effective 

Revisions:  "  *’•  ■ 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

10^.,.  increase 

9-16-1+8 

1  cent  increase  per 
100  lb.  (33^) 

7-  1-1+8 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

20^  increase 

1-20-1+9 

New  services  for  which  fee  rates 
were  established; 

30  -cents  per  hr  •  . 
(11^)  increase 

2-  1-1+9 

Wool  testing  . . . . 

'’'^35"06O  per  lot  de- 

6-2I+-I+8 

• 

pending  on  bags  or 
bales  in  the  lot 

i 

Oilseed  testing  for  oil  quality 

'^1  to  per  lot,' 

3-14-1+9 

and  content 

depending  on  service 

' 

requested 

Examples  of  recent  pro  grass  and  trends; 

Trend  and  Volume  of  Service: 


1.  As  expected  under  a  pcrraissive  service,  the  volume  of  inspection 
performed  fluctuates'  for  ihdiyidbd'l  ■'cOmrfiod'itiOs  from  year  to  year 
depending  on  the.- production,  supply,  demand  (both  foreign  and 
domestic).,'  prices,  and  .pr 6 curement  activities  of  ^federal  agencies. 
Except  for  meats  graded,  seed 'verifications  and  miscellaneous 
commodity  inspections,  there  was ,  ..generally,,  an  increase  in  volume 
of  comodities  inspected  •  and'  graded  during  fiscal  year  197|.9* 
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2,  -  'Volume  of  Inspections  and  Gradings,  by  CoiTiraodity  Groups 

'Fiscal  Yec.rs  :  - 


-  '  Commodity  Group 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

1948. 

Fiscal  Year 

.  1949 

FresH  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(car  or  earlot  equivalents) 

80,L05 

121,065 

127,602 

At  shipping  points  ........ 

890,786 

870,382 

.e-  1,003,730 

971,1^1 

991,447 

1,131, 332 

Processed  Fruits  A  Vegetables 
Canned  products  (cases)  ... 

82,032,031 

88,348,430 

91,323,091 

Frozen,  dried  and  •  •  ^ 

568,203,2l.^9 

1,058,578,1144 

1,287,535,756 

Marino  Products,  Cojined 

2,l|49,l400 

172,786 

553,013 

Dairy  Products:  •' 

Butter,  cheese,  dry  skira 
milk,  butter  spre'ads  and 

681,117,107- 

558,174,963 

1,070,559,887 

'  ■  Evaporated  milk  (casds)  ... 

8, 161;,  525 

=  5,021,478 

3,751,298 

Poultry  Products: 

Shell  eggs  (cases)  . . 

12,633,5li7 

895,9l!l!.;309 

14,263,920 

381,195,601 

15,157,052 

655,619,267 

476,529,357 

527,969,937 

*  ''602,935,117 

Grain  Products.- 

r , 

>  ' 

Rice,  beans  end  peas- 

(110  lb  bags)  . 

44,765,557 

26,383,543 

25,081,480 

Hay  (tons'-)  . . . . 

.  256,830 

70,792 

86,948 

■  267 >821 

256,701 

259,264 

Seed,  inspection,  verifica- 

. . 

•  ■■,'  ■' 

tion  and  roverification  ' 

(lbs)  . . . 

71,967,1426 

66,418,047 

46,006,989 

5 

Oilseeds  (samples  tested)  . 

Miscellaneous  comiaoditios 

*  ,  ’  ■ 

(certificates  issued)  . . . 

48,272 

62,275 

53,181 

Meat  a nd  Meat  Products ; (lbs) 

4,469,670,000 

2,351,147,165 

2,158,501,156 

Veal  and  Calf  . . . 

556,514,000 
i452, 76 1,000 
2174952,000 

179,556,911 
;  171,138,194 

185,906,933 

115,829,960 

118,607,049 

■'■98,274,439 

Lamb  and  Mutton  . . 

Miscellaneous  Total  . 

T  ota  1  . . . . . 

5,696,917,000 

2,887,729,203 

2,471,212,604 
•  '  105 

Wool  (saiaples  tested) 

Cottonseed  (samples  analyzed) 

111,371 

126,717 

155,521 
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Some  highli^its  in  sp-ecific  cor.Tnodity  fields  of  the  statistics  reflected 
in  the  ab'ovc”  ^’aBT.e" 


1,  Fi*esh  and  Processed  Fruits  and  Vegetables: 


a, .  The  1,1  million  car  lots  of  fresh  products  inspected  was  nearly 
;  a  15  percent  increase  over  the  preceding  year  and  is- g.  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  trend  over  the  pGi,st 'several  years, 

b.  Commercial  inspections  at  shipping  point  —  representing  75m  of 
the  total  —  reached  a  new, record  high.  It  increased  13''^  over 
19l!.3  and  vas  nearly  double  ,  the  prevar  'level. 


c,  -'easured  in  terns  of  quantities,  17^  more  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  inspected  during-"  19i-:9  than  in  tire  pret/ious  yeej* , 
;  Necaly  275  inillion  more  pounds  of  dehydrated  products  vare  in- 
:  spected  largely-  as  a  result  of  the  prograra  for  conversion  of 
;  potatoes  into  potato  flour  for  delivery  to  the  urny. 


Continuous  factory  inspection  reflected  a  decrcGlse  of  li  in  the 
nvmiber^of  ple-nts  approved  but  the  total  units  packed  under  this 
typo  of  service  increased  nearly ' 20ml '  the ' quantity  of  frozen 
products  inspected  increased  about  l/3» 


D^iry  and  Poultry  products; 


a.  Volume  of  daii-y  products  graded  in  l949  nearly  doubled  in  com¬ 
parison  with,  19^3  end  was  the  largest  since  fiscG.1  year .  19i-!9.!.* 

b.  Continuous  inspection  service  was  carried  on  in  19l0  at  54 
dairy  products  processing  plants.  This  prograiu,  initiated  upon 

;  request  in  194-7  on  cheese  --  no\i  covers’ hutter,  dry  skim  and 
;  evaporated  milk,  in  some  plants,  . 

c,  _ore  poultry^  is  b.eing  grad'ed  and  individual’l'y  identified  with 

wing  tags .  , 

d,  Labelin(3  of  shell  eggs  in  consuraer  cartons  has  expanded  to  most 

.  ,  of  the  States  in  which  egg  grading  progrems  are  active, 

,  3»  Rice,  Hay,  Beans,  Peas,  Ceed,  Hops  and’  miscellaneous  .,,gri cultural 
'coiiir^odihie  s ;  . ,  .  '7""  [ 

a.  The  to'tal  number  of  'inspections  'performed  'based  on  certificates 
issued  —  ^vas  nearly  25  percent  less  than  in  1948  due  principally 

^  to'  the  snelier  Volujne  of  flour,  cereals  end -ley  products  in- 

.  ' . spected -for ’deliverer  on,,  government  contracts  and  the  smaller 

production  of  peas  and  alfalfa  seed. 


b.  At  the  request  of  growrors,  inspection  service  wc.s  extended  to 

green  hops  for  the  first  time.  This  serves  as  a  guide  to  growers 
in  curing  ond  baling  their  hops  in  unifor.::  quality  lots. 
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c.  The  number  of  rice  inspections  increased  about  15^  over  19i|8 
although  the  aggre^,ate  volume  of  rice  inspected  remained  about 
the  sa;.:e  as  in  1948 •  Practically  all  of  the  increase  repre¬ 
sented  inspections  of  milled  rice  for  grade.  There  v/as  evidence 
of  increased  interest  in  inspection  of  parboiled  milled  rice, 

d.  Oilseed  testing  service  to  producers  and  others  for  determining 
oil  content  and  oil  quality  of  flaxseed,  soybeans  and  other 
oilseeds  iTas  made  available  in  March,  194-9 •  The  tests  are  made, 
upon  request,  for  specified  fees  at  laboratories  located  at 
Peoria,  Illinois;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  '^eltsville,  Mary¬ 
land,  This  service  complements  the  v/ork  of  both  the  official 
grain  inspection  service  and  that  of  commercial  oil  testing 
laboratories,  y  the  initiation  of  this  service,  the  government 
stsjids  ready  to  provide  an  official  testing  end  certification 
service  which  is  also  available  as  a  referee  service  for  private 
laboratories  engaged  in  oilseed  testing, 

4*  Meats  and  ■'■''ool; 


a.  The  meat  grading  organization  was  further  adjusted  --  although  to 
a  much  lesser  degree  than  in  prior  years  —  in  line  with  shifts 
in  demand  for  the  service  and  v/ith  revenue  available  from  the 
service.  As  of  June  30,  1949  there  vrere  206  technical  employees 
in  93  grading  offices  compared  with  216  at  100  stations  a  year 
a>.go*  The  voliAme  of  meat  graded  declined  about  155d  due  mainly 

to  a  continued  short  supply  of  meats  in  the  better  grades 
popular  with  consmners  and  fev/er  requests  from  industry  for 
grading  and  s tanping  meats  in  the  lov/er  grades.  The  substantial 
decrease  in  examination  of  miscello.neous  products  resulted  from 
smaller  purchases  by  the  CCC,  A  substantial  increase  in  total 
meats  graded  in  the  last  six  months  over  the  previous  six  months 
period  has  resulted  from  the  initiation  in  1949  of  consumer 
programs  and  v.dde  dissemination  of  information  on  the  use  and 
meaning  of  Federal  meat  grades  and  their  official  markings, 

b,  M'ool  core  testing  service  on  a  fee  basis  has  been  made  available 
to  producers.  This  service,  hov/ever,  did  not  bej^in  until  the 
bulk  of  the  domestic  clip  had  been  marketed,  A  substantial 
increase  in  the  requests  from  producers  for  this  service  is 
expected  in  1950  •  Based  on  bids  received  from  comiaercial 
laboratories  equipped  to  test  wool  samples  for  shrinkage  deter¬ 
mination,  a  contract  has  been  made  v;ith  a  comiaercial  concern  to 
make  laboratory  analyses  of  samples  as  requested  by  the  Department# 

5«  Cottonseed; 


Certificates  were  issued  reflecting  the  grade  of  about  4,000,000  tons 
of  seed,  or  approximately  74^  of  the  crop  last  year.  This  was  a 
257^  increase  over  the  volmie  covered  by  grade  certificates  the 
previous  year  and  resulted  primarily  from  the  large  production  in 

1948. 


iM 


€ 


€ 
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(k)  Marketing  Farm  Products 


Appropriation  Act *1950  . . . * .  $1^152,500 

Transferred  from  '’Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  Department  ^f  Agriculture"  for  ■ 

increased  travel  costs  . . . . . . .  15,20© 

Anticipated  transfer  from  "Supply  and  distribution . of 
farm  lab®r,  .Department  of  Agriculture"  for  P«  L.  I|.29 

pay  adjustment  costs: . . . * . .  20,700 

Activities  transferred  in  1951  estimates  to  "Salaries.  ..  . 
and  expenses.  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 


Agricultural  Research  Administration"  for  coordinating 


nutrition  services  . . .  -30? 500 

Base  f cr  1951  . . . . .  1,158,100 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . ^ .  1,187,000 

Increase  « .  .v. . . . . . .  +28,900 

*  — 


SUIOIARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


For  strengthening  the  cotton  fiber  testing  service  .  +21,114.5 

To  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951?  pay  adjustments 
under  P,  L.  14.29  v/hich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  fiscal  year  1950  .  .-^7?755 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs  ) 


Project 

i  191+9 

:  Increases 

:  1950  ;P.L.l429;  Other 

1951 

;( estimated) ;  Ad j .  ; 

( estimated) 

1,  Standardization  and  market¬ 


ing  research  on  fresh  and  : 
processed  fruits  and  vege-^,  ; 

tables  . .  :  ^75j220 

2,  Standardization  and  market-;  . 

ing  research  on  livestock,  ; 
meats,  and  wool  ............  ;  814,685. 

3»  Standardization  and  marke-t- ; 
ing  research  on  dairy  and  : 

poultry  products  . .  ;  98,135 

I4..  Standardization  and  market-;  ' 

ing  research  on  grain,  rice,; 
beans,  peas,  hay,  seeds,  ; 

and  hops  . . *  ;  131,525 

5*  Standardization  and  market-; 
ing  research  on  cottons 
and  cotton  seed  . ; 


170,600 

^  11+00 

—  — 

$71,000 

68,900 

4-5OQ 

-  - 

■  69,1400. 

109,1+00 

+650  j 

-  - 

110,050 

11+1,500 

+900 

.  - 

1^2,1400 

1+16,1+50 

5,255 

(4) 

+421,11+5 

1+1+0,850 
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Increases 

Project 

19U9 

1950 

P.L.U29 

other 

. 

(estimated) 

Adj. 

(estimated) 

6,  Research  on  transportation 

and  packing  and  packaging  , 

7.  Freight  rates  for  ,farm  .  . 

1U,120 

13,000 

4100 

—  — 

■  13,100 

136,300 

t  ' 

191,850  ■ 

41,000 

. 

192,850 

8,  Obtaining  adequate  market, 

1  * 

storage,  and  transporta-.  . 
■hinn  ff^e  1  lities 

0  1,  •  •  .  . 

5B,Wt5 

55,800 

4300 

■  56,100 

[ 

9«  Food  production  and  market- 

i  n  g]  a  s  ST  stan  ce  ............ 

87,619 

. .  -  2.3,  505 

90,600 

4650 

*  -- 

91,250 

Unobligated  balance. . .  - 

Total  pay  adjustment  cos-ts,  -  ■ 

Public  Law  lj.29 

(20,1+00) 

<+l-,li*5) 

(29,300) 

I 

Tntal  ava i 1 ahl r 

1,11*8,329 

1,158,100 

+7,755 

421,11+5 

1,187,000 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates 

from  '’Printing  and  binding, 
Department  of  Agriculture”. 

-19,260 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and 

expenses,  Office  of  In¬ 
formation,  Department-  of-  '  ■  ■ 
AgrT  cul  ture"  .............. 

4-12U 

Transfer  in  1951  estimates 

to  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home 

Economics,  Agricultural 
Research- Administration" 

'A2U,507 

4-30,300 

Transfer  from;  •  '  ' 

"Removal  of  surplus  agri-  ■ 

cultural  commodities. 
Department  of  .4griculture" 

—  . 

-15,200 

'  • 

■  c 

"Supply  and  Distribution  tf 

farm  labor,  Department  of 

- 

• 

_  - 

-20,700 

'  * 

T*tal  appropriation ■ cr 

i  • 

t.  '  .  . 

. 

estimate  . . 

1,153,700 

1,152,500 

- 

INCREASES 


The  increase  $28,-900'in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the  following j 

(1)  Increase  of  j^21,li4.3  under  the  prf^ject  ^^Standardization  and  marketing 

research  on  cotton  and  cotton  seed"  to  expand  the  cotton  fiber  and  spinning 

testing  service. 
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Need  f«r  Increase*  The  Act  '■•f  April  7>  19Ul  (7  U,  S,  C*  14.73^)  authorizes 
a  service  for  testing  and  measuring  properties  of  c*tton  fibers  t*  aid 
breeders  and  others  in  the  development  and  increased  use  cf  improved 
varieties  of  cotton.  Tests  made  are  for  fiber  strength,  length  and 
length  uniformities,  fineness  and  maturity,  and  also  include  small  scale 
spinning  and  weaving  tests  v/hich  are  made  on  commercial  type  textile 
machines,  ' 

The  highly  competitive  conditions  now  prevailing  with  respect  to  synthetic 
fibers  in  the  domestic  markets  and  foreign  grown  cotton  in  world  markets, 
have  sharpened  the  interest  in  cotton  quality  improvement  on  the  part  of 
cotton  producers,  cotton  breeders  and  other  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry,  Tiiis  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  namber  cf 
samples  of  cotton  submitted  to  the  Department  for  fiber  and  spinning 
tests  during  the  last  two  years.  The  demand  for  these  testing  services 
is  now  considerably  in  excess  ef  the  volume  of  testing  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  under  the  available  funds.  Equipment  generally  has  been  adequate, 
but  funds  will  not  permit  the  employment  cf  additional  laboratory  aides 
necessary  to  perform  the  increased  volume  of  tests.  Because  of  this  fact 
it  has  been  necessary  t®  discourage  the  submission  of  samples  in  order  to 
avoid  an  undue  accumulation  of  samples  and  to  provide  reasonably  prompt 
service  for  those  submitted.  During  the  1949  fiscal  year  54>5®7  tests 
were  made  which  is  ah  increase  of  over  1948*  This  increase  would 
have  been  still  larger  if  facilities  had  been  available. 

Basis  for  the  Estimate*  The  regulations  covering  the  service  include  51 
tests  ari,d  combinations  of  tests.  The  number  of  tests  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  in  any  fiscal  year  depends  upon  the  type  of  test  reque-sted.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  forced  trend  toward  the  simpler,  shorter 
tests  and  less  attention  has  been  given  t«  the  more  oomplete  and  time 
consuming  tests,  in  order  to  accomodate  a  greater  number  of  those  sub¬ 
mitting  samples. 

The  following  table  reflects  by  fiscal  year,  including  estimates  for 
1950  and  1951 j  the  data  on  volume  and  cost  of  the  service  since  194^ 
when  the  service  was  initiated. 


^Average  Cost 

Fiscal  Year 

No,  of  tests 

Estimated  Co^t  1/ 

per  Test 

1942 

i,37<' 

^9,023 

PT59 

191+5 

5,469 

9,581 

1,72 

194+ 

7..i+5i 

32,258 

*  4.33 

191+5 

11,694 

35,760 

3.96 

1946 

17,937- 

43,090  j  2.40 

191+7 

26,585 

45,000 

.  l‘7i  . 

1948  . 

37,842  :  ..  47,84® 

.1,26 

1949 

54,5©7  , 

'  50,665 

.93 

195®  (est) 

55,® 00 

51,900 

.94 

1951  (est) 

78,009 

,  73,670 

.94 

1/  Includes  testing  services  for , cooperating  State  and  Federal  Agencies, 
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Plan  of  Yfork  Proposed;  The  increase  of  |21, 114.5  would  be  used  t*  add  two 
laboratory  aides  at  each  nf  three  existing  laboratories  in  the  field* 

This  would  provide  facilities  so  that  2J)fO^Q  more  tests  can  be  performed 
which  ■ffill  take  care  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the-  tests  expected  to 
be  requested  in  1951  •  ' 

Revenue;  Fees  ranging  from  5®^  to  $52.r?0,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  test,  are  charged  for  these  tests,  and  deposited  to  the  Miscellaneous 
Receipts  Account  of  the  Treasury,  It  is  estimated  that  an  increase  of 
^21,114.5  for  1951  will  result  in  the  receipts  of  approximately  the  same 
amount  in  fees  for  the  additional  tests  performed, 

(2)  Increase  of  $7*755  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments 

under  P,  L,  4297  which  were  in  .effpct  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950, 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE  '  , 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  ,  in  language  as  foll,ows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

Marketing  farm  products;  For  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  *  as  provided 

by  the  Act  of  April  J,  194-1  (7  U,  S,  C,  475^)^  carrying  out 

the  provisions  of  section  201(a)  to  201(d),  inclusive,  of  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1958  (7  S.  C,  1291  )> 

1  (and  for  coordinating  nutrition  services  made  available  by  Federal, 

2  State,  and  other  agencies,)  including  not  to  exceed  [|plG,000] 

3  ^25,000  for  employment  at  rates  net  to  exceed  $1®0  per  diem, 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section  708  (a),  of  the 
Organic  Ac,t  of  1944  (5.  U*S,C,574)^  amended  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U,S,C,559-)^  and  not  tc  exceed  $20, CO© 
for  transj)ortati3)n  and  other  necessary  expenses  including  not  to 
exceed  $10,  per  diem  of  persons  ^serving  without  compensation  while 

4  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  [;  purchase  of 
one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

5  1‘or  replacement  .only ;  and  not  to  exceed  $150  for  newspapers], 

.[$1,1.52,5001  $1„187,OOC;  *** 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  authority  under  this  item  for  coordina¬ 
tion  of  nutrition  services  in  accordance  with  the  transfer  of  this  function 
in  the  fisc-aL  year  195®  tc  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
pursuant  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  Memorandum  No,  1239*  This  change 
has  been  reflected  as  a  transfer  in  the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1951* 

The  sebond  and  third  changes  in  language  increase  the  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  paid  for  the  temporary  or  intermittent  employment  of  experts, 
consultants  and  organizations,  and  provides  an  increase  in  the  salary  rate 
for  persons  so  employed  from  approximately  $5®  to  $] CO  per  day.  The 
hearings  on  the  1950  Ag'ricul tural  Appropriation  Bill  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
cultural  Subcommittee  on. Appropriations  indicated  that  many  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  presentations  befvre  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conpission  on  freight 
rate  cases  under  the  authority  of  Sectioh  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  were  adversely  affected  by  inability  to  secure  the  services  of 
qualified  experts  in  this  field.  Services  of  duch  experts  are  valued  by 
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private  induetry  as  high  as  |150  to  |250  per  day  and,  therefore,  under 
existing  law  cann^^t  be  employed  in  Government,  However,  discussions  with 
a  niimber  of  these  experts  and  consultants  revealed  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  temporary  governmental  employment  at  the  proposed  rate 
•f  not  to  exceed  ^100  per  day.  Present  authority  under  this  appropriation 
item  permits  the  expenditure  of  ^10,000  per  year  for  services  at  a  rate 
not  t<i  exceed  ^53*84  day.  The  proposed  change  would  authorize  a  per 
diem  rate  more  in  line  with  commercial  rates  for  such  services  and  increase 
the  maximum  amount  available  for  such  services  during  the  year  to  provide 
for  the  per  diem  increase. 

The  fourth  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  a  non¬ 
recurring  provision  provided  in  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
fer  the  replac indent  of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle. 

The  fifth  chr.nge  in  language  deletes  the  limitation  on  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers,  Public  Law  6OO,  approved  August  2,  19U^,  repealed  the  former 
statutory  requirements  that  specific  authorization  f«r  the  purchase  cf  news¬ 
papers,  books  ef  reference,  and  periodicals  be  carried  in  either  substantive 
legislation  or  the  appropriation  act:.  Therefore,  retention  of  the  subject 
limitation  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  its  deletion  is  proposed  to  simplify 
the  accounting  and  auditing  work • incident  thereto,  ' 
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,•  -STATUS  OF  EROGEUiM 

Current  Actii^itles  -  Under  this  appropriation,  the  Department  (l)  estab¬ 
lishes  standards  for  farm  products,  (2)  devises  improved  distribution 
methods  and  techniques,  (s)  acts  to  obtain  reasonable  freight  rates 
for  faim  products,  (4)  assists  in  solution  of  transportation,f  storage, 
and  marketing  facilities  problems,  and  (5)  coordinates  and  expedites 
activities  of  industry  and  Federal  agencies  on  marketing  problems* 

liarksting  is  a  major  problem  of  agriculture  today.  To  be  efficient, 
a  distribution  system  must  move  as  large  a  quantity  of  products  as 
possible  from  farm  to  consumer,  and  deliver  these  goods  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible  iraith  reasonable  marketing  costs*  Changes  in 
general  economic  conditions,  methods  of  processing,  the  introduction 
of  new’ commodi ti es  and  the  appearance  of  old  commodities  in  new  forms, 
all  contribute  to  making  marketing  problems  Continuous  and  difficult  to 
solve*  Standards  established  under  this  appropriation  have  been 
adopted  in  every  State*  These  standards  constitute  the  uniform 
terminoloQT  for  trading  in  most  agricultural  commoditieB*  They  are 
■'.essential  to  regulatory  activities  under  such  Federal  laws  as  the  Grain 
Standards  Act,  the  Cotton  Futures  Act,  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  the  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Act, 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  and  the  Export  Apple  and 
Pear  Act* 

Activities  under  this  program  include: 

1*  Development  and  improvement  along  commodity  lines  of  official 

quality  standards  for  facilitating  marketing  transactions,  based 
upon:  • '  . 

a*  Factors  affecting  desirability  or  economic  value  of  farm 
products,  such  as :  • . 

(1)  Readily  measurable  characteristics  such  as  size, 
weight,  and  freedom  from  defects,  and 

(2)  Characteristics  subject  to  less  precise  measiirement 
outside  a  laboratory,  •  such  as  color,  flavor,  body 
and  tensile  strength* 

b*  Development  of  new  devices  and  methods  for  testing  farm  ‘ 
products  for  grade  determining  factors* 

c*  Testing  of  grades  under  actual  commercial  conditions* 

2*  Demonstrations  of  grade  standards  and  methods  for  their  application* 

3«  Developing  and  recommending  along  commodity  lines'  adoption  of 

improved  marketing  methods  and  practices,  based -upon  studies  of: 


a*  I  Trends  in  methods  of  assembling  at  shipping  point. 
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b.  Trends  in  methods  of  processing^  storing,  and  handling, 

c.  Practices  that  move  products  to  consumers  quickly, 

■'  efficiently,,  and  in  ways  that  maintain  quality  longer., 

d.  -Effects  of  local  and  State  lavfs  on  efficient  distribution 

and  mov Client  of  f aim  .products  across  State  lines,  .  . 


4,  Assisting  in  assuring  reasonable  freight  rates  and  in  solution 

,  of  transportation,  storage^  and> marketi ng  facilities  problians  • 

for  farm  products*  through  s  , 

a.  Analysis  of  transportation  and  marketing  developments  to 

w  determine  vihether:  adjustments  should  be  made  in  trans-  , 

'i  ^  portati on  rates  pursuant  to  shifts  and  changes  in  the  ' 

volume  of  goods,'  competitive  situations,.;  and  new  systems 
of  marketing.  '  .  .  '•’'i  ■ 

b.  Participation  in  formal  and  informal  proceedings  with  the  ^ 
carriers,  and  the  Interstate  domraerce  Commission  in  obtain-'  ^ 
ing  reasonable  freight  rates,  rate  adjustments,,  transit 

..  arrangements,  etc,'-- 

c.  Research  on  improvanent  of  transportation  methods,  packing, 
packaging,  and  wholesale  and  retail  market  practices  to 
facilitate  distribution;  and  consumption  and  maintenance 

of  quality, 

d. ,  Developnent  of  basic  principles  and  improvement  of  yard¬ 

sticks  for  determining  proper  location,  construction,  and 
operation  of  various  types  of  facilities, 

e. .  Collaboration  with  other  Government  agencies,  private 

organizations  and  individuals  to  alleviate  or  avoid 
shortages  of ^  equipment  for  mo'ting  and  storing  farm  products. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends 

Development,  of  Grade  Standards;  New  grade  standards  are  constantly 
being  developed  and  old  ones  are  being  revised  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  and  demands  of  the  industry.  Illustrations  of  work  in  this 
field  during  1949  follow:  .  .  •  '  - 

1,  Standards  were  revised  for  tangerines,  grapefruit,  organges, 

,  sweet  potatoes  and  white  potatoes,  to  bring  requirements  up 

to  date  mth  latest  industry  practices.  Additional  studies 
were  made  on  other  fruits  and  vegetables  vdth  a  view  to  revising 
the  standards.  Some  of  these  were  tomatoes,  red  sour  cherries, 
Tira.termelon,  iceberg  type  let tucey„and  citrus  products  on  the. 

Yifest  Coast,  . 

2,  The  official  standards  for  hay  and  straw  providing  for  a  change 
in  color  specifications  of  timothy  and  timothy  clover  mixed  hay 


were  revised  and  work  was  continued  on  simplifying  grade 
specifications  of  varLouiS  grains  in  order  to  make  the  standards 
more  practical  for  commercial  use. 

3.  The  official  soybean  standards  were  revised  after  formal 
petitions  were  received  from  organized  trade  associations  • 
and  a  series  of  hearings  had  been  held.  The  revised  standards 
are  effective  September  1,  1849. 

4.  ■  The  beef  standards  were  revised 'to  eliirinate  the  color  of 

fat  in  determining  the  grade  of  beef. 

5.  The  nine  present  grade  standards  for  live  poultry,  dressed 
chickens,  dressed  turkeys,  eviscerated  turkeys  and  chickens, 
and  dressed  ducks,  geese,  giineas  and  squabs  were  revised  to 
three  proposed  grade  standards  for  live,  dressed,  and  ready- 
to-cook  poultry. 

6.  The  veal  and  calf  standards  were  amended  to  require  separate 
identification  for  class  as  well  as  for  grade.  Formerly,  veal 
and  calf  were  considered  as  one  classification  for  grading 
purposes  which  has  resulted  in  much  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the  trade  relative  to  the  correct  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  meat. 

7.  Developnent  of  rapid  objective  methods  for  determining  average 
fineness  and  variability  of  vxool  and  wool  top  continued  to  be 
a  primary  objective  of  a  general  program  for  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  grade  standards.  Work  is  in  progress  on  12 
selected  grades  of  grease  wool  being  measured  by  several 
different  methods  to  deteimine  the  relationship  of  one  method 
to  another,  as  well  as  the  best  sampling  methods.  The 
Department  also  cooperated  with  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
testing  standards  for  wool  top  to  be  used  in  making  18-ounce 
serge  under  new  specifications. 

Demonstration  Activities  and  Visual  Aids;  Demonstration  activities 
and  visual  aids  were  developed  to  promote  wider  use  and  more  efficient 
interpretation  of  grade  standards.  Some  of  these  activities  included: 

1.  A  program  for  acquainting  consumer  groups  with  the  Federal 
grades  of  meat,  and  of  their  importance  in  connection  with 
intelligent  seledtion  of  meat  for  family  needs,  was  initiated 
in  the  past  fiscal  year.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  consumers 
to  recognize  the  different  grades  and  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  meat  associated  with  each  grade.  This  is  done  through  the 
use  of  actual  retail  cuts  cf  meat,  and  by  color  slides  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  quality  factors  and  other  features  in  meat.  This 
information  received  x-iride  dissemination  through  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  radio.  Television  programs  were  used  for  the  first  time 
to  demonstrate  to  the  consumer  the  advantages  of  the  Federal  meat 
grading  program. 
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2.  An  extensive  program  was  initiated  to  acquaint  packers,  selling 

agencies  and  others  •y/ith  the  revised  pork  carcass  grade  standards 
and  their  application  and- use  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
slaughter  hogs.  <  .  . 

3.  During  the  year  19,540  wool  and  wool  top  standards  .^d  measuring 

scales  were  distributed  to  interested  persons.  '  ‘ 

4.  The  color  chart  ’'Know  the  Eggs  You  Buy''  was  prepared  to 
increase  consumer  understanding  of  the  U.  S.  standards  for  egg 
quality.  A  motion  picture  film  of  the  same  name  was  produced 
primarily  for  television  presentation  on  consumer  education 
programs. 

5.  Plaster  models  of  the  follomng  products  were  painted  and 
distributed  for  the  use  of  inspectors? 

Sour  cherries  to  illustrate  scars  • 

Garlic  to  illustrate  discoloration  ’ 

Filberts  to  illustrate  shriveling 

Grapefruit  to  illustrate  scars  and  texture 

Lemons  to  illustrate  shape 

Onions  to  illustrate  shape  .  ■ 

Potatoes  to  illustrate  shape  and  various  defects 

Canning  torAatoes  to  illustrate  color  and  various  defects 

Green  wrap  tomatoes  to  illustrate  shape 

6.  '  The  successful  use  of  color  photography  in  the  preparation  of 

visual  aid  material  on  frmts  and  vegetables  was  a  new  . 
development  in  1949.  Colored  photographs  illustrating  bruising 
on  peaches  and  water  core  in  apples  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed  to  inspection  offices.  Colors  photographs 
illustrating  biriising  on  apples  and  russeting  on  apples  and 
color  of  flesh  of  watermelons  are  in 'the  process  of  preparation 
for  release  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

7.  live  animal  grade  standards,  including  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep, 

were  demonstrated  and  explained  at  14  livestock  shows  and 
markets  during  the .past  year.  ‘ 

Other  Standard! za-dL on  and  Marketing  Research  Activities 

1.  'The  need  for  changes  in  the  present  system  of  sampling  and 
grading,  cottonseed  is  being  studied.  The  assembling  and 
tabulation  of  data  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  present 
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system  of  grading  cottonseed  to  the  actual  milling  outturn  of 
•the  seed  was  completed  in  1949 •  The  analysis  and  interpretation 
■  of  the  data  and  the  publication  of  results  will  be  completed  in 
1950.-  ' 

2,  Technical  specifications  have  been  completed  for  a  colorimeter 
for  automatic^ly  measuring  the  color  factors  of  grade  of 
cotton,  A  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  working  model  of 
the  instrument  has  been  made.  Tlien  the  ner/  instrument  is 
delivered  (probably  1950)  extensive  laboratory  tests  will  be 
conducted  to  explore  the  practicability  of  utilizing  the 
instrument  as  an  aid  in  routine  classification, 

3,  An  extensive  series  of  laboratory  tests^was  conducted  during  the 
1948-49  harvesting  season  to  determine  the  effect  of  seed  cotton 
drying  treatments  employing  varying  temperatures  and  periods  of 
drying  on  the  efficiency  of  clearing  and  on  the  properties  of  ginned 
lint.  These  tests  have  provided  the  basic  information  needed  with 
-respect  to  the  limits  of  seed  cotton  drying  and  cleaning  with 

■  present  types  of  cleaning  and  drying  equipment.  The  results  will 
provide  a  basis  for  definite  recommendations  to  the  ginring  industry 
with  respect  to  these  processes  and  ^vill  be  prepared  for  publication, 

4,  Technical  specifications  for  artificial  day-lighting  for  routine 
cotton  classification  were  completed,  A._ number  of  large-scale 
artificial  day-lighting  installations  have  been  or  are  being 
made  in  accordance  with"  technical  specifications  for  use  in  • 
connection  with  the  classing  activities  of  cotton  milis  and 
cotton  merchant  firms .  Natural  day-light  conditions  are 
essential  in  classing  cotton  for  grade  because  of  the  visual 
judgment  of  minute  gradations  in  the  color  of  lint.  The  use  of 
satisfactory  artificial  lifting  vdll  make  the  classing  of  cotton 
possible  regardless : of  the  condition  of  natural  light, 

5,  -The  number  of'  fiber  and  spinning,  tests  performed  for  cotton 
breeders  and  others  continues  to  increase.  In  older  that  some 
tests  could  be  made  for  all  breeders  desiring  to  use  the  service, 
it  has  been  necessary  during  the  past  year,  because  of  limited 
funds,  to  scale  down  the  volume  of  testing  performed  for  some 
applicants  and  to  discourage  the  submission  of  large  numbers  of 
samples  by  cotton  merchants  and  textile  manufacturers.  In  1949, 

54,  507  tests  were  performed  and  i|p30,271  in  fees  vrere  collected 
for  deposit  to  the  Treasury  compared  vdth  37,842  tests  and 
|)27,057  collected  in  1948, 

6,  Testing  and  imprQvement  of  inspection  equipment  continues  to 
assist  in  maintaining  inspection  accuracy  at  a  high  level, 

a.  About  2,500  individual  tests  were  made  to  check  the  results 
of  the  equipment  used  in  grading  grains  with  the  results 
obtained  on  the  standard  equipment. 
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b#  Periodic  and  special  tests  of  moisture  metei'sv'f  weight- per- 
<  bushel  iapparatus ,  sieves ,  «i-nd  other  types  of  mechanical 

equipment  used  ih  inspection  were  made  to  insure  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  accuracy  in  the  service. 

.  c.  Considerable  assistance  and  advice  were,  given,  to -manu-,  . 
facturers  in  the  .'development  of /a  new  dockage  ;  tester  ► 

:  The  fourth  and  final  model  has  been, .completed., and  thoroughly 
tested*  This  model  has  demonstrated  its  ability- to.  give 
better. "uniformity  in  the  flnspection  of,  graih-j^a^id.*  in  addi¬ 
tion,  some  separations  which  previously^.)had-„tO;be  made  by 
hand  sieves*  This  eliminates ^a  certain -amount  of  personal 
judgment  and  will  thus  narrow  the  variations  in  such 
determinations.  This  development  is  very  timely  since 
a  large  portion  of  the  machines  now  in  use,; -is- -in  poor 
mechanical  condition  and  would- ihay;e,  .t,p  ^ be  practically^ ,. 

■'  rebuilt.  •;>  ,  -.  .r 

d.  In  obtaining  samples  of  grain  being  loaded  in;  ships  and  barge 
a  new  type,  of  frame  for  use  with  the  pelican-  type  sampler 
has  been  designed  which,  -when  properly  tempered,  is  expected 
to  outlast  several  of  the  older  types,  under  the  most 
severe  sampling  conditions.  . 

Obtaining  Reasonable  and.  Equitable ■ Freight- Rates  fpr  Farm  Products 

1.  Actions  taken  during  1949  fiscdl  year;-  ; 

a.  The  Department  pe-r  tic  i  pa  ted  in  52  f,ormal  cpses  before- the 
Interstate- Commerce  Commiission,  42  ne got ic-ted  cases  and 

2  court /cases.  This -compares.. with  135  formal  cases,  and. 

95  negotiated  cases  in' which;  the  Department  participated 
in  1948.  Howrever,  the  cases  participated  in  during  1949  - 
included  some  of  the  most  significant  in  the  history  of 
this  activity.  For  IhstanoeDone  case  involves  the  rail-r 
roads^  petition  for  a  general  rate  increase  of  28  to  38. 
percent  to  be  effective  on  all'!  freights  -  . 

b.  No  state  -was  affected  by  less  than  23  actions  taken  and  • 

4  states  were  affected  by  40  or  more  of  these  actions',  r 

2,  Benefits  to  Producers  ? 

Freight  rate  increases  actual ly»  all owb-d  in  1949  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  compared  with  increases  requested 
-  reflected  an  estimated  saving  of  |352,500,000.  Actions 
•  taken  by  the  Department-  undoubtedly  "c0.ntributed  materially 
to  this  saving. 

S *  Significant  Trend  ■  / ‘ ' 

Motor  carrier  rates  are  becoming  more  important  to 
agriculture  as  more  freight  is  being  carried  by  trucks 
than  ever  before. 
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As  an  indicatipp  of  the  strides  that  have  been  made  by  the 
motor  carrier:  industipy,  there  were  7,207,000  trucking  vehicles 
available  for  .service  on  January .1,  1949, as , compared  to 
.4,835,000  on  January  1,  1945.^  .  . 

Obtaining  Adequate  Market, ^Storage,  ahd,  Transporl^atipn  Facilities 

1*  Frpzen  Food  .f^acilitips  ~  This  ‘  general  study  of  frozen..fo6d  ,facil7 
ities,  bpguh  .in,1947,  was  completed  in  June,^  1949»  4  report,  ha§,. been 
completed  which  'includes  descriptions  and  analyses  of  methods  .and 
facilities  used  at  every  stage  of  frozen  food  marketing*  This 
study  has  already  met  with  interest  from  groups  in  all  types  of 
food  industries,  and  from  various  colleges  and  private  firms 
doing  marketing  research* 

2*  Market  Facilities  Research  -  Studies  have  been  continued 

during  the  past  year  to  determine  the  principles  to  be  followed 
in  planning  market  facilities*  This  work  was  aimed  at  determin¬ 
ing  (1)  factors  that  govern  the  success  of  wholesale  markets  for 
farm  products;  (2)  the  most  efficient  arrange  ent  of  railroad 
track  facilities  in  wholesale  markets;  (3)  proper  platform  or 
dock  heights;  (4)  defects  and  inefficiencies  in  existing  poultry 
and  egg  marketing  facilities;  (5)  amount  of  floor  space  needed  in 
produce  stores  to  handle  specific  volumes  of  commodities* 

■3*  Transportation  Facilities  -  The  movement  of  agricultural  commodities 
continued  at  a  high  level  during  the  fiscal  year  with  transportation 
facilities  at  some  points  barely  adequate  to  provide  for  the  safe 
movement  of  agricultural  commodities*  While  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  shortages  were  not  as  numerous  as  during  recent  years, 
the  Department  assisted  in  the  relief  of  many  instances  of  shortages 
affecting  various  commodities*  In  addition,  the  Department 
compiles  and  issues  monthly  estimates  of  the  prospective  move¬ 
ment  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  areas  and  by  types  of 
commodity  in  order  to  help  keep  sufficient  cars  available  for 
loading  at  the  right  times  and  places*  This  service,  which  was 
discontinued  early  in  1948,  was  renewed  later  in  that  year  in 
response  to  demands  for  it* 

Food  Production  and  Marketing  Assistance 

1*  Work  under  this  project  during  1949  was  concerned  primarily  with 
production  and  marketing  problems  in  six  commodity  groups*  The 
formulation  of  policies  and  development  of  programs  relating  to 
the  production 'and  marketing. of  agricultural  commodities  makes 
it  essential  to  m.aintain  and  analyze  statistical  and  economic 
information  in  the  specific  commodity  fields.  This  information 
and  the  results  of  these  analyses  are  required  by  the  Branch 
Directors  and  the  Administrator  of  PMA,  and  the  Secretary  for 
consideration  of  proposed  policies  and  programs  and  for  review¬ 
ing  existing  policies  and  programs.  The  information  and 
analyses  are  also  required  for  the  development  of  proposed 
legislation  and  preparing  reports  on  pending  bills  and  serve 
as  the  basis  for  providing  information  to  producers  and 
industry  representatives  to  assist  them  in  making  production 
and  marketing  plans* 
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2V  Th6  Department  continued;  rendering  services  for  the  Inter — 

■  agency  Nutrition  Planning  C’dimnitite'e^  and'  cobrdlnated  the  work 
of  i4G-  State  Nutrition  Committees  as  as  the  City  Committees 

in  New  York  and  Chicago,  Monthly  issues  of  a  Nutrition  News 
Letter  were  distributed  to  about  3,500  people  who  are  members 
of  the  State"  and  local ^Conanittees,, dr  nui^  in,.  ' 

the  States*  Secretary’^s  Memorandum  No.  1239  transferred  this 
.  nutrition  coordination  function  tb  the  ^■|L£nioultural..^,Pe,sear  Admin- 
.  istration,  Bui^-ku.  of  Human  Nutrition  and- Home  Economics-,  effective 
August  10>  1949V -■  '■  '  • 
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(l )  Tobacco  Acts 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  .  $1,602,000 

Transferred  from  "Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  Department  of  Agriculture",  for  increased  travel 

costs  . . .  44, SOO 

Anticipated  transfer  from  "Supply  and  distribution  of  farm 
labor,  Department  of  Agriculture",  for  pay  adjustment 

costs  .  25 , 70Q 

Base  for  1951  .  1 ,672,500 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . .  1 ,682,100 


Increase  (to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  P’^-y  adjust¬ 
ments  under  R.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a 

part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950)  .  +9 » 6OO 


PROJECT  STATEMT 

(Amounts  Shovm  Include  Pray  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

1911.9 

1030  :  Increase, 

f  -^29 

V  estimated;  . ,  . 

; Adjustment 

1951 

( estimated) 

1.  Inspection  and  certifi- 

cation  . 

$i,4o4,7i6 

$1,478,255:  +$8,445 

$1,486,700 

2.  Technical  assistance  to 

producers  in  preparing 

tobacco  for  market  . 

55,000 

58,125:  +385 

58,510 

3.  Market  news  . 

113, SOO 

119,600:  +670 

120,270 

4.  Stocks  statistics,  grade 

standards  and  export 

permits  . 

16,260 

16,520:  +100 

16,620 

Total  jjay  adjustment  costs 

under  Public  Law  429  •  •  •  • 

L-  -] 

[25,700]:  [+9,600] 

[35,300] 

Unobligated  balance  . 

36,016 

-  -  :  -  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

1,625,792 

1,672,500:  +9,600 

1,682,100 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates 

from  "Printing  and  Bind- 

ing,.  ’Ssrpfflitmftnt  (yi  Agri- 

culture"  . . . 

-2,092 

-  -  : 

Transferred  irom; 

"Removal  of  surplus  agri- 

cultural  commodities. 

Department  of  Agri,"  , 

-  - 

-44,800: 

"Supply/  and  distribution 

of  farm  labor.  Depart- 

ment  of  Agriculture"  . . . 

-  - 

-25,700: 

Total  estimate  or  appro- 

i  ^ 

priation . 

1,623,700 

1,602,'oOO: 
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•  ST4TUS  OF  PROGPAM  ■  • 

Current  Activities;  The  purpose  of  the  Tobacco  Acts  is  to  assure 
tobacco  farmers  a  fair  price  for  their  product,  in  relation  to 
quality  and  the  current  market,  by  providing; 

1.  inspection  services  (grading  tobacco) 

2,  market  nev-s 

3,  technical  assistance  in  sorting  and  preparing  tobacco  for 

.  market  .  .  ,  .,r  . .  .  ■  j 

4.  standardized  grades  for  tobacco 

5.  tobacco  inventory  and  statistics  .reports 

6,  export  permits 

Current  Activities  under  the  Acts  include: 

1.  Inspection  and  Market  Nei/’^s  Services  at  auction  markets;  Federal 
inspection  and  market  news  services  are  provided  in  the  following 
manner  at,ohe  auction  markets  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  mandatory  inspection  service  after 
approval  by  two- thirds  of  those  voting  in  a  referendum  of  farmers 
who  sell  their  tobacco  at  the  market: 

(a)  Shortly  before  the  sales  begin >  current  price  and  market 
ne-w'S  reports  are  made  available  to  farmers  on  warehouse 
floors  (which  vary  in  size  up  to  six  acres  in  floor  area). 
Current  price  information  is  also  made  available  through  the 
,  .facilities  of  the .press  and  radio  and  established  mailing 
.  lists. . 

:  ' (b)  .Immediately  before  the  sales  begin.  Federal  inspectors 

examine  each  pile  or  basket  of  tobacco  and  designate  the 
grade  of.^each  according  to  group,  quality,  color  and  size, 

A  ticket  indicating  grade  is  placed  on  each  pile  or  basket. 

(c)  As  the. sale  begins,  a  set  of  buyers  follows  the  auctioneer 

,  •  .  to  each  lot  of  tobacco.  .  The  advance .distribution  of  market 

information  enables  the  farmer  to  compare  bids  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  price  and  withdraw  his  tobacco. for  resale  if 
the  highest  bid  is  not  considered  adequate,  A  check  of  re¬ 
jections  and  resales  conducted  in  the  past  showed  increased 
returns  to  farmers  varying  from  21  to  36  percent  over  the 

original  bid. 

2,  Technical  assistance  to  farmers  in  preparing  tobacco  for  market; 

This  assistance  includes  demonstrations  at  farms  and  schools, 
exhibits  at  county  fairs  and  farm  conventions,  and  bulletins  on 
the  preparation  of  tobacco  for  market.  Through  this  assistance 
the  farmer  is: 
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(a)  informed  of  the  grade  standards  applicable  to  his  crop* 

(b)  taught  how  to  obtain  the  best;  grades  by  sorting  the  tobacco 
leaves  into  groups  with  like  characteristics, 

.  (c)  instriicted  in-  applying' mapket-, news  reports.,  to  the.. price  bid 
forf his  tobacco.  •  ii-v.:'  ■  :<)  - 

School  demonstrations,  given  in  cooperation  with  teachers  of 

vocational  education  in- pural.^hi^h  schools,. include: 

t'..  (a )r  instruction  in  and  study;  of  typical  grade  samples. 

(b)  supplying  suitable  literature  for  reference  purposes,’ 

(c)  special  demonstrations  for- veterans  who  are  engaged  in 

producing  tobacco-,  ,  ,  •  '  ... 

3.  Establishment  of  standards  in  grading  of  tobacco  benefit  both 

producers  and  tobacco,  trade;  . 

j  .  ■:  '"(a)  byi  providing  an  dncen-tive  to  farmers  to  improve  tobacco 

1  quality  in  order  to -secure  better  grades  and  higher  prices, 

'  (b)  by  providing  a  quality,  standard  against  which  tobacco  buyers 
may  measure  the  quality  of  tobacco  they  wish  to  purchase. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Volume  of  Activity: :  ^  •  c 


Iv  Inspection  and  Certification  Service.-- 

(a)  Number  of ; Markets-  and  Volume-  of  Tobacco  Inspected 


-:  M. :  F..Y. 

: 1937*: 1943 

E.-Y. 

1944 

.F.Y.;:F..Y,  ;F.Y. 
1945:1946:1947 

F.Y. 

1948 

F.Y. 

1949 

Total  number  of  markets  ;  136  :  138 

142 

145:  148:  152 

153 

156 

Number  of  designated  markets.-/  :  , 134 

138 

141:  142:  147= 

151 

152 

Number  of  markets  inspected  ,  :  20  , 105 

.103 

110:  ,117:  147 

153 

155 

Number  of  sets  .  of  buyers  1/  ,  :  Z6  145 

143 

147;  160:  206 

217 

218 

.Tobacco  inspected  ;_at  auction  :  .: 

markets  (1,000,000  pounds)  ,  :  169  :  927 

969 

1478:1685:2273 

2045 

1973 

Eercerit  of  total- pounds  sold  :  .  :  , 

70.8 

77,1:53. ,5^*99. 2 

98.8 

99.9+ 

■Pounds  inapectod  a*a  rpercentagei; , .  .  .... 

573j 

.  -87.^.  997:1345 

1210 

1167 

First  year  of  operation  under -Act  .-qf  1935<  •  -.-ff  ‘j 

1/  A  set  of  tobacco  gnadeps  (averaging ^three)  is, required  for  each  set 
of  .buyers.;  )  "3.V  '  ■3- , -.7 


o 
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(b)  Volume  of  Inspection  of  Tobacco  by  class  for  F*Y,  1949 


:N\miber  of:’  '  ' 

Classes  of,  A;uction  :,Sets  of 

Tobacco  :  Markets  ;  Buyers 

.  ^Inspected; 

T - .  -  '  '■ 

'Pounds  Sold 

- . . 

Pounds 

Inspected 

Percent 

Inspected 

Auction  Markets:  '  ' 

'  Plue-cured  w  :  82' 1/ 133'- 
Fire-cured  ;  10  ,  ’  :  13 

Dark ' air. -c'n  ed:  8  ~  6 

Burley  .  51  4/  61' 

Maryland  1  :■  4  -  ’  :  5. 

F 

1,197,325,195 
69,601,805 
34' 902,963 
<  ''632,512,809 
38s  666a95- 

1,197,086,117 

69,601,805 

34,902,963 

632,512,809 

38.666.195 

99.9+ 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.  Total  >155'  1/  218 

Cooperative  Mar-  , 

keting  A.ssns.  o  : 

Grand  Total  :  - 

1,973',  008, 967 

1,972,769,889 

.  174.024.000 

99.9+ 

2.146.793.889 

1/  Excludes  Ellerbe,  North  Carolina,  designated  but  not  inspected, 
^  Includes  Dunn,  North. Carolina,  not  designated  in  F.Y.  1949; 
(designated  July  15/  ".1949)  . . 


3/  Includes  239 078  pounds  vSold  at  Ellerbe,  .North  Carolina,  and  not 
inspecced,  .  -  . 

4/  Includes  Somerset,  Kentucky,  and  Sparta j  Tennessee,  undesignated 
■  markets,  ..  ^  , 

^  Includes  5,000,000  pounds  ^'isconsin  cigar  leaf,  and  12,000,000 
pounds  of  Puerto  Rican  cigar  leaf, 

(c)  Inspection  of  tobacco  'for  proposed  net»r  sales  is  being  pro- 
'■fv  vided  for  reasonable  periods  of  time,  pending  a  determina¬ 

tion  as  to  whether  an  "auction  sale"  'is  established, 

r  2,  Market  News  .  . 

(•a)  Daily. and  weekly  tobacco  market  news  service  complements 
tobacco  inspection,  'Phrmers,  the  trade  and  others  are  pro- 
,  -  vided  with  current  average  prices''^by  United  States  grades, 
and  other  pertinent  market  inform ti on  by  types  of  tobacco. 
This  service  enables  farmers  to  know  if; the  price  bid  for 
their  tobacco  is  in  line  vlth  current  prices, 

(b)  Phrmers  were  furnished  860,000  copies  of  reports  directly  at 
;  the  time"  their  tobacco  was  offered  for  sale.  This  was  80 

percent  of  the  reports  distributed,  .  A  fifteen  percent  de¬ 
crease  in  distribution  of  reports,  as.  compared  T^lth  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  was  attributed  principally  to  the  smaller  crop 
and  the  resultant  shorter  selling  season, 

(c)  Preparation  and  distribution  of  market  news  reports,  fiscal 

.  years  1947-1949 


Fiscal  Year 
1947 

Fiscal  Year 
1948 

Fiscal  Year 
1949 

Total  reports  prepared  4 . , . , 
Distribution  of  copies; 
Tobacco  markets 

Other  (press  and  radio/  ' 
mailing  lists,  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  education)  ,,,,, 
Total . . . . . 

1,353 

1,089,317 

242.638  * 

1,453 

1,063,800 

199.360 

1,406 

860,641 

214.973 

1.331.955 

1.263.160 

1.075.614 

.  -  Technical  Assistance  to  Farmers  in  Preparing  Tobacco  for  Market 


(a)  Volxime  of  Activity,  ’  Fiscal  Years  1947-1949  .  - r- < 


Fiscal  Year  ;  Fiscal  Year 
1947  ;  1948 

Fiscal  Year 
1949 

•  ‘  '  f;  ■  ' 

•  f  . . 

Number 

Attend-i,; 
ance  : Number 

Attend¬ 

ance 

Number 

:Att6nd- 

ance 

Farm  deinonStrations  , , , 

1,061 

16,371:  1,217 

27,883 

1,578 

35,487 

Farmers'* meetings  . , , , , 

278 

4,933:  301 

3,345 

658 

16,005 

School  demonstrations  . 
Farm*  visits  and  other 

1,153 

37,495;  1,697 

57,108 

1,533 

56,454 

contacts  . . 

Short  courses  at  agri- 

— 

1,903:  - 

1,072 

— 

1,138 

■'  cultural  colleges  , , , 
Grading  tests  held  in 

3 

713:  3 

665 

3 

675 

field  . . 

Farmers*  bulletins,  etc, 
'distributed  at  demon- 

V  3 

40:  4 

47 

3 

41 

strations  . . 

61.500 

: 85. 000 

— 

76.000 

— 

(b)  Farm  demonstrations .  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  farmers 
in  the  proper  preparation  of  their  tobacco  for  market,  were 
held  during  the  pa-st  year  on  farms  and  at  other  rural  points 
in  thirteen  tobacco  producing  states,  two  more  than  in  1948, 

(c)  Farmers*  meetings  were  held  at  night  at  rural  high  schools 
and  other  country  points  to  explain  to  farmers  the  Federal 
grades  for  tobacco  and  to  indicate  how  these  grades,  together 
mth  tobacco  price  reports  shomng  current  gra.cie  averages, 
can  be  used  to  obtain  higher  prices  in  selling*^ their  tobacco, 

'  '  Through  the  Insistent  demand,  general  throughout  the  tobacco 

producing  States,  for  more  .farmers '  meetings,-  about  twice  as 
many  meetings,  with  five  times  the  attendance,  were  held  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949  as  in  the  previous ‘year, 

(d)  School  demonstrations,  carried  out  iric cooperation  with 
teachers  of  vocational  education  in  rural  high  schools, 

'••‘IpfoVided  forostudents  instruction  similar  to  that  given 
farmers.-'  - TjrpicAl? grade  samples •tefe  studied  and  students 
‘  '  were  furnished -Suitable  reference;  material, 

‘  •  -  (^‘)  Farm  contacts'>-were  made  by  demonstrators  in  response  to 

requests  of  farmers  seeking  further  aid  in  improving  their 
facilities  for  the  better  handling  of  their  crops  for  market, 

4.  Stocks  Statistics.  Grade  Standards,  and  Export  Permits; 

;  '  (a)  stocks*  Statisticsi;  •  A  quarterly  tobacco  stocks  report  pro¬ 

vided  .ah  inventory  of. ..the  classes  and  types  of  tobacco  held 
b-^  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  An  annual  report  furnished  a  compilation;  of  tobacco 
statistics' for  tbe  erop  year,,  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  : 
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(b)  Grade  Standards;  Tentative  grades  were  established  for  the 
leading  Puerto  Rican  type  of  tobacco,  Type  46a. 

(c)  Export  Permits;  Thirty- two  certificates  were  issued  during 
the  year  for  the  exportation  of  tobacco  seeds  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  only. 

5.  Revenue,  Tlscal  Year  1949:  Fees  of  $6,250  were  collected  and 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  in  connection  mth  permissive  in¬ 
spection  services,  (The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  August  23, 
1935  provides  that  no  fee  shall  be  charged  for  inspection  at 
designated  auction  markets.) 


) 


I 


I'  i 


€ 


..'fiHidcM 
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(n)  Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  Standards  , 
and  Futures  Acts 

Appropriation  Act,  1950  . ' .  $1,656,000 

Transferred  from  "Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 


Department  of  Agriculture,"  for  increased  travel  costs  ....  19,200 

Transferred  from  "Supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor. 

Department  of  Agriculture,"  for  Public  Law  429  adjust¬ 
ment  costs  . ...’  37 »600 

Base  for  I95I  . . .  1,712,800 

Budget' Estimate,  1951  . .  1,726,200 

Increase  (to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  V^-7  adjust¬ 
ments  under  Public  Lav;  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only 
apart  of  the  fiscal  year  1950) . . .  +13,400 


PROJECT  STATEOTT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 

191*9 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increase 
P.L.  429 
adjustment 

1951 

( estimated) 

1.  Classing  services  . 

2.  Preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  standards  . 

3.  Market  information  and 

quality  statistics  . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 
Unobligated  balance  . 

$1,027,719 

224,920 

231,884 

[  -  -  ] 
7,900 

$1,236,875 

232,425 

243 , 500 
[37,600] 

+$9 ,965 

+1,465 

+1.970 

[+13,400] 

$1,246,840 

233.890 

245,470 

[51,000] 

Total  available  . . 

1,492,423 

1,712,800 

+13,400 

1,726,200 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates 
from  "Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  . 

Transfer  from: 

"Removal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities, 
Department  of  Agriculture" 
"Supply  and  distribution 
of  farm  labor.  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . 

-11,723 

-19,200 

-37,600 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . 

1,480,700 

1,656,000 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  language  of  this  item 
as  follows: ‘ (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed 
in  "brackets)  ; 

Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  Standards  and  Futures  Acts: 

To  Carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  authori¬ 
sing  the  Secretary  to  collect,  and  pu"blish  statistics  of 
the  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton,,  approved  March  3» 

1927,  as 'amended  by  the  Act  of  April  I3,  1937  (7  U. S.C. 

U71-h76) ,  and  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by 
Chapter  l4  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  cot¬ 
ton  futures  (26  U.  S.C.  1920  -  1935) »  f^ad  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Cotton  Stan¬ 
dards  Act,  approved  March  4,  1923*  as  amended  ^7  U. S.C. 

51-6 5) ,  656, 000.:  PROVIDED,  That  hereafter  approp¬ 
riations  available  for  classing  or  grading  any  agricu-  g- 

Itural  commodity  without  charge  to  the  producers  thereof  * 

may  be'  reimbursed  from  nonadministrative  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  cost  of  classing 
or  grading  any  such  commodity  for  producers  who  obtain 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price  suppor^  $1,726, 200. 

This  change  in  language  deletes  the  provision  'iThat  hereafter  appro¬ 
priations  available  for  classing  or  grading  any  agricultural  commodity 
without  charge  to  the  producers  thereof  may  be  reimbursed  from  non¬ 
administrative  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  cost 
of  classing  or  grading,  any  such  commodity  for  producers  who  obtain 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price  support.",  since  the  word  "hereafter" 
provides  permanent  legislation  and  the'  retention  of  this  provision  in 
the  annual  appropriation  language  is  no  longer  necessary. 

{ 
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'  -STATUS  QF  FRO®AM 


Current  Activities:  The  Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  sSt^dards,  and 
Futures  Acts  serve  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  cotton  farmers, 
glnners, ’,.spinnersy  merchants  and  ultimate  consumers  .of  cotton 
V..  through:  ‘  Vi  v' ■  'V..  'I;  ,  ;  ”  ;  - 

1.  quality  standardization  4,  <iu2ility  and  price  reports 

2,  classification  and  grading  5.  related  activities/ 

Activities  under  the  Cotton  Acts  include: 


1.  Classing  services: 


(a)  .  providing  classing  services  to  cotton  farmers,  manufactur- 
;  ers,  and  merchants  vho  submit  samples  for  quality  classifi- 

:  caticin,,  .  . .  - 

,(b)  :  classification  of  cotton  produced  by  members  of  groups 
organized  to  promote  the  improvement  of  cotton,  enabling 
.  them  to  obtain  full  premiums  for  improved  [quality, 

(c)  ,  classing  of  all  cotton  intended  for  delivery -in  settlement 

of  fut\]res  contracts,  to^provide  assurapce  tp  p\irchasers  of 
futures  contracts,  that,  cotton  delivered  mM.  be  of  tender- 
able  qualities  and  that  no  dplfyeries  mil.  be  made  at  over- 
.  valuation,, 

(d)  licensing  and  supervision  .of  licensed  classers  of  spot 

■  cotton  and  linters,  .  .  .  ,  • 


2,  Preparation  and  distribution  .of  standards: 


.3. 


(a) 


for  measuring  quality  •wherever  American  cotton  and  linters 
are  sold  by  grade, 


■Market  information  .and,  quality  statistics;  " ' 


(a)  .  current  market  neifS  on  supplies,  demand  ,and  prices,  enabling 

,  farmers  to  bargain  advantageously# ,  ,  ■  '  : 

(b)  supervising  of  commercial  differences, fused  ip  settlement  of 

.  futures  contracts  by, -working  closely  iv^th  , the  10  spot  cotton 
:  exchange  quotations  committees  -who  are  responsible  for 
•  ;  :  accurate  quotations  .fqi:  .mqre  than  20Q  different  qualities, 
scrutinizing  quotations  and  making- necessary  corrections, 

(c)  preparation  of  quality  reports  annually  on  carry-over,  and 
periodically  on  current  crop  supply  to  provide: 


(1)  information  to  farmers  concerning  th6s6 ‘qualities  vhich 
may  be  gpo-wn  and  marketed  to  best  advantage, 

(2)  a  basis  for  adjus-ting  production  to 'needs,  especially 
those  types  best  suited  to  "the* requirements  of  manu- 

.facturers  and  consumers,  ' 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Volume  of  Program  Activity; 

1.  Volume  of  Classing 

(a)  Cotton  Classifications  made  , by  Federal  .Employees  .and  by 

Licensed  Classers  (Federally  Supervised  under  the  Cotton 
Acts)  for  the  fiscal  Years  1947-1949 


Number  of  Classifications  .Made 


Fiscal 

Year 

1947 

Fiscal 

Year 

1948 

Fiscal 

Year  < 
1949 

382,570 

2,580,273 

381,931 

4,309,581 

494,756 

8,066,734 

888,995 

1,005,096 

1,240,357 

- ■ 

325,401 

■  16, 691 
225.925 

12,633 

429.731 

18,528 

244,652 

4.094,454 

6.138.972 

10.390.428 

6,474,555 

■  . 

4,230,849 

5,582,470 

10.569.009 

10.369.821 

15,972.898 

Classifications  by  Federal 

Efnployees  '  ' 

Grade  and  Staple  Statistics 

Act  . . . . 

Srnith-Doxey  (Amendment)  Act 
Cotton  Standards  Act: 

Public  Cla,ssing  Service 
Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
‘  ministration  (Reimburs¬ 
able)  i 

Federal  Penitentiary 
Textile  fO.ll  (Reim¬ 
bursable)  . . . 

Cotton  Pbtures  Act 
Total  classifications  by 
Federal  employees 

Classifications  by  Licensed 

Classers  (Supervised  by 

Federal  Classers)  . . 

Cotton  Standards  Act  ...... 

(Figures  include  bale 
'  classifications  and 
samples  classed  in  sort¬ 
ing  cotton  into  lots  by¬ 
grade  and-  s  taple "  length) 

Total  Classifications  ..... 


(b)  Classing  by  Federal  employees  during, the  fiscal  year  1949 
increased  69  percent  over  the  prior  fiscal  year,  due 
primarily  to;  _  ... 

.  (1)  an  increas.e  of  3.7  million  clas sings  for  Smith-Doxey 

..  ■.  gropps,  and,  . .  ,, 

(2)  an  increase  of  .2  million  classings  in;  public  classing 
service  under  the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  and 

(3)  the  classing  of  ,3  million  samples  for  ECA  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 
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2,  .TGcowth  in  Classing  and  Market  News  for ,  famer-m embers ; 

(a)'  '  Of' outstanding  significance  during'iihe  fiscal  year  1949 
wa?  the  classing  for  fanner-members ^of ,5mith-Doxey  groups 
of,;oyer  8  million  bales  of  cottph. ''  This  "was  3,757,153 
bales,  or  87  percent  more  Smitlr-Doxfey' classing  than  vas 
performed  during  the  fiscal  year  1948,  y^ich,  vrith  the 
classing  of  over  4,300,000  bales,  had  represented  a  record 
|iigh  since  the  services  vrere' inciugurdted 'in  the  fiscal  year 
193^9*  'Farmers  of ‘  these  groups,  organized  to  promote  cotton 
improvement,  continued  to  benefit  through  increased  income 
from  the  improved  varieties  of  cottonvproducedj ■ : 

.tby  ’  0i*i|Wh' of  classification  and  Aiarket  news  service,  under  the 
^  ’  . $i^bn/tfoxey  Amendment  ^ 


Fiscal  ■  ' 
Year 

Cron 

'  i  ■ ,  .  , 

Members  • 

Samples 
' Classed 

Percentage  of 
’.Crop  Classified 

1939.:v...... 

1938 

- . 18',:589 

83,592 

.8 

1940 

1939 

64,399 

265,090 

2.3 

1941 

1940 

128,216 

1,530,764 

12.4 

1942 

1941 

278,782 

2,520,083 

24.0 

1943 

1942 

281,100 

3,567,095 

28.7 

1944  ■  ’  • 

■  *1943  •  - 

•  •281,493  ' 

•  3,350,622 

30.1 

1945  •  • ' 

318,700 

•  4,069,117 

34.1 

1946  •• 

•1945 

342, 900 

2,905,437 

32.8 

1947  • 

1946 

'  '343,704  ■ 

2,580,273 

30.2 

1948  •' 

1947 

^"34’6',^00  ■ 

4,309,581 

'  :•  37.3 

1949 

1948  : 

'‘'37i;d6l 

8,066,734 

54.3 

3.  Grade  and  Staple  Estimates  of  the  Carry-over. 'and  the  Crop; 

(a)  The  Grade  arid  Staple  Statistids  Act  requires  preparation 
'  and  publication  of  the  two  following  types  of  reports: 

(1)  a  carry-over  report • on' the  grade  and  staple  length  of 

stodks  on  hand  as  of'  Auguet  ’l,  and-  ;  . 

(2)  a  minimum  of  three -heports  to  be  issued  annually  on  the 
quality  of  the  curi^ent  crop*  Hovrever^  as  in  past  years, 
in  response  to  the  appeals  of  farmers,  ginners,  manu- 

"■  ..  ..  faeturers  - and* others -for  more  frequent  information  re¬ 

garding  crop  quality,  reports  were  issued  twice  a  month 
.'J.  during  -  the- 1948-49 ■>  active--  ginning  s  eason’  (approximately 

four  months), 

(b)  The  distribution  of  these  reports  by  offices  during  the 
fiscal  year  1949  "ms  as  follows: 
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Issuing 

’  Number ‘.of  Fhrmer.is; 'and  • 

Office 

Others  Receiving  Reports 

T'l'ashington,' I).  C.  - 

595 

Atlanta,  Georgia  ■ 

2,268 

Memphis,  Tennessee  - 

■  '  4,080 

Dallas,  Texas  •  ' 

2,828 

Bakersfield,-  California 

508 

Total  10.279 


Revenues  earned: 


(a.)  The  estimated  net  cost  of  the  programs  conducted  under  the 
Cotton  Acts  to  the  Federal  Government  in  1949  was  less  than 
Il60,000,  since  revenue  earned  for  deposit  mth  the  Treasury 
i  totaled  41,3.25,000,  or  close  to  90  percent  of  the  total 
.amount  appropriated. 


Revenues,  fiscal  Year  1949 

Collections 


Cotton  Standards/Act; 

Classing  o/  coliton 

Classing  pf  cotton  linters  . . 

Cotton  classing  license-  'fees  . , .  .  . , . , , 
Cotton  linteps. 'classing 'license  fees  . 
Sale  of  copies  of  coCtori  standards  ,,, 
Sale  of  copies  of  cotton  linters  , 

s  tandards  . . i . . . . , 

Cotton  Ritures  Act;  ,  - 

Classing  of  cotton  . . 

Total  collections  ,  deposited  to  Miscel- 
laneous  Receipts  of fthe  Treasury  , 

Value  of  samples  accumulated  for  sale 
as  Government  property  (estimated  on.  .  - 

basis  of  current  price,  less  baling  apd..~ 
handling  costs),.  Proceeds,  ,will  be  dp^ 
posited  to.  Miscellaneous.  Receipts  of  the 
Treasury;  .  .  ’  ,  .  ..  .  •  .  , 

Cotton  Samples  . ,  ,, ,, ,  . . . .  , 


$344,437 

391 

3,155 

800 

23,044 

899 

36.819 

409,545 


915.943 


Total  revenue  earned 


Si. 325. 488 


- 

(n)  Marketing  Regulatory  Acts 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . . .  |3>400,000 

Transferred  from  "Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  con'imodities, 

Department  of  Agriculture"  for  increased  travel  costs  .  68,700 

Anticipated  transfer  from  "Supply  and  distribution  of  farm  labor. 

Department  of  Agriculture"  for  P.L.  429  pay  adjustment  costs  .  60 , 200 

Base  for  1951  .  3,528,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  .  3 ,747,600 

Increase . . . . .  ^218, 700 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


To  provide  for  increased  activity  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act  due 

to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  grain  inspections  .  /30,000 

To  meet  the  increased  need  for  seed  testing  and  related  work  under 

the  Federal  Seed  Act  . . .  /30,000 

To  carry  out  the  second  year  of  a  three-year  plan  for  posting  and 
I  supervising  all  eligible  stockyards  in  accordance  with  the  manda¬ 
tory  provisions  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  .  /l30,000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under 

P.L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  fiscal  j^ear  1950  ....  /28,700 


PROJECT  STATEiiENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Project 


1949 


1950 

(estimated) 


Increase 


P.L.  429 
adjustment 


Other 


1951 

(estimated) 


1.  Perishable  Agricultural _ 
Commodities,  Produce 
Agency,  and  Standard  Con¬ 
tainer  Acts  . 

s2.  United  States  Grain 

^  Standards  Act  . 

3.  United  States  Warehouse 

Act  . 

4.  Federal  Seed  Act  . . 

5.  Packers  and  Stockyards 

Act  . . . 

6.  Naval  Stores  Act  . 

7.  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun¬ 
gicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs. 
Public  Law  429  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . 

Transfer  in  1950  estimates  fr 
"Printing  and  binding.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture". 

Transfer  from:  "Removal  of 
surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  Department  of 

Agriculture  " . . 

"Supply  and  distribution 
of  farm  labor.  Dept, of  Agr” 

Total  approp.  or  estimate  . 


$310,887 

-,221,337 

575,553 

161,597 

555,607 

41,373 

512,972 

r--j 

2,299 


3,381,625 

om 

-12,875 


$319,200 

1,158,000 

652,300 

162,400 

669,600 

41,400 

526,000 

/60,20p7 


/$3,100 

/10,100 

A,  500 
A,  400 

/5,200 

/3OO 

A,  100 

/728,7007 


$322,300 

/$30, 000(1)  1,198,100 


/30, 000(2) 

A30,000(3j 

/74,8507 


3,528,900 


/28, 700(4) 


71907000" 


656.800 

193.800 

804,800 

41,700 

530,100 

/93,7507 


3,747,600 


3.368,750 


-68,700 

-60,200 


3,400,000 
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INCREASES 


The  increase  of  ^$218^700  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the 
following : 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $30,000  under  the  pi-oject  ’’United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act"  to  provide  for  the  processing  of  an  estimated  10,000  additional  appeals 
from  grading  done  by  non-Federal -inspectors  licensed  under  the  U.  S.  Grain 

Standards  Act.  .  ^ 

Objective :  To  provide  facilities  necessary  to  process  and  decide  the 
minimum  number  of  appeals  from  licensed  inspectors’  grading  that  are 
expected  to  be  submitted  during  the  1951  fiscal  year. 

The  Problem:  The  Grain  Standards  Act  provides  that  all  grain  sold  by 
grade  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  must  be  graded  by  an  inspector 
(non-Federal)  licensed  under  the  Act  if  the  grain  moves  from  or  to  any 
one  of  the  lAO  inspection  points  established  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Department  supervise  the  work  of 
over  450  licensed  inspectors  in  order  to  assure  reasonable  accuracy 
and  uniformity  in  the  application  of  official  grade  standards.  The 
Act  also  gives  to  any  interested  party  the  right  to  appeal  the  grading 
of  any  lot  of  grain  graded  by  a  licensed  inspector*  In  appeal  cases, 
the  correct  grade  is  determined  by  Federal  employees  and  the  original 
grade  is  changed  if  found  to  be  incorrect. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  grain  inspections  has  steadily 
increased.  Over  2,300,000  inspections,  covering  As  billion  bushels  of 
grain,  were  made  during  the  1949  fiscal  year.  During  1949,  80,954 
appeals  were  decided  by  the  Department.  During  the  last  several  years 
Federal  employment  for  administration  of  the  Act  has  remained  at  about 
the  same  level  due  to  the  limited  funds  available.  Even  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  supervisory  activities  it  was  impossible  for  the  Department  to 
handle  promptly  all  of  the  appeals  submitted  during  1949,  and,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  personnel,  no  action  was  taken  on  many  of  them. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  1950  fiscal  year  there  has  been 
a  further  increase  in  appeals.  During  this  period,  the  Department  was 
unable  to  act  on  over  12,000  appeals  from  country  shippers  and  termi¬ 
nal  receivers.  Even  though  this  period  is  not  typical  of  the  entire 
marketing  year  it  is  estimated  that  appeals  which  will  be  submitted  in 
1951  will  exceed  by  at  least  10,000  the  number  which  could  be  handled 
with  facilities  currently  available. 

Significance :  The  great  majority  of  appeals  are  made  at  rail  shipping 
or  receiving  points.  Delays  in  handling  these  appeals  not  only  cause 
inconvenience  to  the  person  appealing,  but  often  result  in  expenses 
for  demurrage  and  interest  on  investment.  The  inability  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  act  on  a  significant  number  of  appeals  denies  the  shippers  or 
receivers  involved  the  rights  and  benefits  to  which  the  Act  entitles 
them. 
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Plan  of  Work ;  The  proposed,  increase  'would  make  it  possible  to  employ  7 
ardditional  grain  inspection  supervisors  who  vrould  be  stationed  at 
existing  offices  where  the, demand  for  additional  appeal  work  is  the 
greatest.  Since  the  average  cost  of  handling  an  appeal  is  about  $3  it 
is-  estimated  that  the  increase  of .  :lli30,000  would  make  it  possible  to 
•  handle  10,000  more  appeals  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

( 2 )  Increase _of  $30j0Q0  under  project  "Federal  Seed  Act"  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  need  for  seed  testing  and  related  work  under  the  Federal  Seed  Act 

Objective ;  To  administer  more  effectively  the  interstate  features  of  the 
Federal  Seed  Act  by  replacing  part  of  the  personnel  and  other  facilities 
that  must  be  transferred  from  this  activity  during  the  1950  fiscal  year 
in  order  to  perform  mandatory  work  in  connection  with  the  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  seed  imports. 

Problem:  This  Act  makes  it  mandatory  that  all  imports  of  seed  be  inspected 
and  approved  before  the  seed  may  enter  trade  channels  in  the  United 
States.  During  1949,  108,000,000  pounds  of  seed  were  imported.  This 
was  a  much  larger  amount  than  was  imported  during  any  other  year  since 
the  Act  was  passed  and  v/as  60^  larger  than  in  1948.  Grass  and  forage 
crop  seed  make  up  the  major  part  of  all  imports.  The  .plan  .to. shift  to 
more  grassland  and  greater  production  of  forage  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  the  increased  seed  production  in  Europe  indicate  that  imports 
will  be  even  greater  during  1950  and  1951 •  A  further  indication  that 
this  will  be  true  is  that  the  quantity  of  seed  imported  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  1950  fiscal  year  was  almost  double  the  amount  im¬ 
ported  during  the  comparable  period  in  1949. 

The  w'orkload  in  connection  with  imports  has  increased  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  the  volume  of  seed  imported.  A  total  of  8,295  im.port 
actions  had  to  be  taken  in  1949.  This  was  an  increase  of  more  than  1+0% 
over  the  5,774  actions  taken  in  1948.  This  w^orkload  is  almost  certain 
to  increase  still  more  in  1950  and  1951«  I’Jhile  the  cost  per  import 
action  varies  considerably  the  average  cost  to  the  Department  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  about  ^15. 

Due  to  limited  funds  the  total  staff  for  enforcing  the  Federal  Seed  Act, 
including  the  expanded  import  activities,  was  about  the  same  in  1949  as 
in  1948  and  there  can  be  no  expansion  of  the  staff  in  1950.  Therefore 
the  only  way  to  handle  the  mandatory  import  work  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  work  on  interstate  activities,  mostly  that  of  testing  samples  of 
interstate  seed  shipments  and  field  investigation  work.  Only  2,530 
interstate  samples  were  tested  during  1949  compared  with  4,353  in  1948 
and  an  average  of  5,400  per  year  during  the  period  1945  -  1948.. 

Significance :  All  48 'States  are  cooperating  wdth  the  Department  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  interstate  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  State-  seed  officiaj.s  sam¬ 
ple 'and  test  seed  offered  for  sale  or  shipped  into  their  respective 
states  to  determine  compliance  with  State  seed  laws.  When  they  believe 
there. has  been  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Act,  they  send  to  the  nearest 
Federal  Seed  office  the  facts  which  have  been  gathered,  including  the 
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results  of  the  State  tests  and  samples  of  the  seed.  This  means  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  expense  for  the  State  but  the  State  considers  it  worth¬ 
while  because  in  a  great  many  instances  the  Federal  Act  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  act  can  more  effectively  stop  undesirable 
practices  in  seed  marketing  than  can  the  State  act  alone.  The  States 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  this  cooperation  if  the  Department 
fails  to  carry  out  its  function  of  promptly  following  up  suspected 
violations  reported  by  State  seed  officials.  An  indication  of  the 
States'  reaction  to  the  curtailment  of  interstate  activities  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  petition  recently  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  Associa,tion  of  Seed  Control  Officials  of  the  Southern  States  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  urged  to  make  more  funds  available  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  in  the  Southern  States.  The  situa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  funds  for  this  activity  in  the  Southern  States  is, 
of  course,  substantially  no  different  from  that  which  exists  in  other 
sections  of  the  nation. 

Failure  to  enforce  the  Act  at  a  level  which  will  assure  compliance  with 
its  requirements  leaves  farmers  at  the  mercy  of  the  careless  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer  and  places  the  ethical  dealer  at  a  decided  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  competition  for  business. 

Plan  for  Work:  The  requested  increase  would  be  used  to  replace  personnel 
and  facilities  which  have  been  engaged  in  enforcing  the  interstate  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  but  which  during  1950  must  be  transferred  to  expand¬ 
ing  mandatory  Lmport  work.  It  is  estimated  that  this  increase  would 
return  facilities  for  interstate  work  to  approximately  the  1919  level, 

( 3 )  Increa se  of  $130,000  under  the  project  "Packers  and  Stockyards  Act"  to 
carry  out  the  second  year  of  a  three-year  plan  for  posting  and  supervising 
.stockyards  in  accordance  with  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Packers  and 

Stockyards  Act. 

Objective :  To  supervise  currently  posted  yards  (including  approx.imately 
100  which  will  be  posted  during  1950)  and  to  post  and  supervise  about 
300  additional  yards. 

Tne  Problem:  The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  imposes  the  mandatory  duty 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  post  and  regulate  all  public 
stockyards  of  20,000  or  more  square  feet  in  area.  Of  an  estimated 
600  stockyards  eligible  for  posting,  approximately  400  were  not  posted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1950  fiscal  year.  The  Department  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  carry  out  fully  the  provisions  of  the  Act  due  to  the  inadequacy 
of  funds  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Significance :  The  regulation  of  marketing  activities  at  some  yards  and 
not  at  others  is  obviously  unfair.  Many  producers  are  required  to 
ship  their  livestock  long  distance  or  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  the  Act.  This  situation  has  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  stockyard  and  livestock  interests. 


Plan  for  Work:  IWen  a  stockyard  is  posted  it  becomes  the  responsibil- 
ity  of  the  Department  to  provide  supervision  that  will  assure  the 
furnishing  to  patrons  of  the  market ,  adequate  stocl<yards  and  market 
agency  services  such  as  at  reasonable  and  non-discriminatory  rates. 
Operators  of  posted  stockyards,  commission  firms,  and  dealers  must 
maintain  accurate  and  complete  records  covering  all  transactions. 
These  records  are  audited  periodically  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  to  ascertain  I'shether  unlawful  yardage,  commission  or  feed 
charges  have  been  assessed  or  whether  registrants  have  engaged  in 
trade  practices  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  market  patrons. 

These  records  are  referred  to  daily  in  connection  with  investiga¬ 
tions  made  of  complaints  filed  by  producers  and  other  patrons. 

Based  on  information  developed  from  such  investigations,  informal 
action  is  taken  to  effect  adjustments  of  shippers'  claims,  or  formal 
reparation  or  disciplinary  proceedings  are  instituted  as  authorized 
by  the  statute. 

An  increase  of  ;)83,700  for  1950  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
carrying  out  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  plan  to  post  and  super¬ 
vise  all  eligible  stockyards.  These  funds  are  being  used  to  train 
personnel  for  the  work  under  this  Act,  and  to  post  approximately  100 
of  the  400  unposted  yards. 

It  would  be  highly  impractical  to  attempt  to  employ  and  train  in  one 
year  all  of  the  personnel  necessary  to  post  and  supervise  all  of  the 
400  unposted  yards.  The  recruiting  and  training  program  will  there¬ 
fore  continue  into  the  second  year  of  the  plan.  During  1951,  the 
second  year,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  posted  yards,  it  is 
planned  to  also  post  most  of  the  300  remaining  eligible  yards. 

During  1952  (the  third  year  of  the  plan)  it  will  be  necessary  to 
supervise  all  600  posted  yards  which  will  include  the  additional 
yards  posted  in  1951.  This  increased  work  will  require  additional 
funds  in  that  year. 

(4)  Increase  of  328,700  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  pay 

adjustments  under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect’  for  only  a  part ~of  the 

fiscal  year  1^50. 


The  follomng  schedule  shoTO,  by  State,  the  number  of  stockyards  posted, 
as  of  June  30,  1949,  and  the  estimated  number  which  should  be  posted 
under  the  Act. 
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PACKERS  AND  STOCKYAyS  ACT 
Number  of  Stockyards  Posted  and  l^ot  Posted,  by  State 


State 

Total  Yards 
in  State 

No.  Yards 

Posted  as 

of  6/30/49 

Non-Posted 

Yards 

■^No .  Yards 

Eligible 
for  Posting 

Alabama 

44 

4 

40 

8 

Arizona 

5 

- 

5 

1 

Arkansas 

39 

2 

37 

7 

California 

77 

7 

.  70 

14 

Colorado 

54 

7 

47 

9 

Connecticut 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Delaware 

4 

- 

4 

1 

Florida 

35 

~ 

35 

7 

Georgia 

43 

2 

41 

8 

Idaho 

19 

8 

11 

2 

Illinois 

95 

5 

90 

18 

Indiana 

76 

5 

71 

14 

Iowa 

174 

6 

168 

34 

Kansas 

134 

7 

127 

25 

Kentucky 

65 

14 

51 

10 

Louisiana 

43 

7 

36 

7 

Maine 

1 

- 

; 

- 

Maryland 

11 

1 

10 

2 

liassachusetts 

5 

1 

4 

1 

Michigan 

62 

2 

60 

12 

Minnesota 

51 

1 

50 

10 

Mississippi 

39 

5 

34 

7 

Missouri 

122 

7 

115 

23 

’''ontana 

13 

5 

8 

2 

Nebraska 

116 

35 

81 

16 

Nevada 

3 

- 

3 

1 

New  Hampshire 

3 

- 

3 

1 

New  Jersey 

11 

1 

10 

2 

New  Mexico 

5 

4 

1 

- 

New  York 

58 

2 

56 

11 

North  Carolina 

42 

- 

42 

8 

North  Dakota 

24 

1 

23 

5 

Ohio 

76 

12 

64 

13 

Oklahoma 

126 

9 

117 

23 

Oregon 

35 

3 

32 

6 

Pennsylvania 

58 

3 

55 

11 

Rhode  Island 

1 

- 

1 

- 

South  Carolina 

24 

1 

23 

5 

South  Dakota 

52 

7 

45 

9 

Tennessee 

41 

10 

31 

6 

Texas 

157 

11 

146  : 

29 

Utah 

9 

2 

7 

1 

Vermont 

5 

' 

5 

1 

Virginia 

36 

2 

34 

7 

Tfeshington 

35 

2 

33 

7 

West  Virginia 

22 

3 

19 

4 

Wisconsin 

3 

1 

2 

- 

Wyoming 

12 

2 

10 

2 

271^5 

207 

1,958 
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It  is  estimated  that  approximately  20'^  of  the  non-posted  yards  mil 


meet  the  requirements  for  posting. 


Current  Activities 
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STATUS  OF  PROGPJ-JvI 


Tvhis  appropriation  provides  for  the  administration  of  eleven  nar3:eting 
regulatory  laws  designed  to  protect  farmers  and  others  from  financial 
loss  or  personal  injury  resulting  from  deceptive,  fraudulent  and  care¬ 
less  marketing  practices,  ^ 

Current  activities  and  the  problems  to  be  solved  vary  in  their  de¬ 
tails  for  each  Act,  yet  the  method  of  administration  of  each  follows 
the  same  general  pattern  and  includes  ti/vo  or  more  of  the  following: 

1,  Licensing  or  registration 

2,  Supervision  of  licensees 

5«  Collection  and  testing  of  samples 
km  Development  of  standards 

5.  Settlement  of  disputes 

6.  Handling  of  violations 

7.  Collection  of  fees  and  charges 

Fees 


Assessments  of  fees  and  charges  authorized  by  the  regulatory  laws 
are  reflected  by  the  follov/ing  table; 


Regulatory  ; 

Lavir  :Source  of  Revenue 

How  Amount  of  Fee  is 
Determined 

Earnings 

in  19^49 

Perishable  Agri-  ;Annual  license  fee 
cultural  Com-  trequired  from  all 

modities  Act  ;coraraission  mer- 

;chants,  dealers 
:or  brokers  of 
tperishable  agri- 
rcultural  com- 
•modities  in  inter- 
;state  or  foreign 
;commerce,  also 
; arrearages  in 
•certain  instances 

vlO  annual  license 
fee  fixed  by  law 

"277,19ii 

• 

• 

United  States  :(a)  Appeal  inspec- 

Grain  Standards  ;tions  if  grade 

Act  ; remains  unchanged 

: (b)  Sale  as  Gov- 
;ernment  property 
;of  samples  of 
;grain  collected 

■  (a)  Amount  fixed  ad¬ 
ministratively;  -'3  per 
car,  "1  per  1,000 
-bushels  or  1  per  sample 
:(b)  Current  price  of 
grain 

• 

"ll|0,25li 
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Regulatory 

Law 

Source  of  Revenue 

How  Amount  of  Fee  is 
Determined 

Earnings 
in  19i!.9 

Naval  Stores 

Act 

(a)  Grad-ng,  class¬ 
ifying,  sampling 
and  analyzing  naval 
stores 

(b)  Rental  of  rosin 
standards 

(a)  Amount  fixed  ad¬ 
ministratively}  varies 
according  to  item, 
location  and  quantity 

(b)  ij.  per  year  plus 
security  deposit  of 
'"100 

05,965 

United  States 
Y'arehouse  Act 

(a)  Pee  for  each 
war ehou  s  eman ’ s 
license 

(b)  Fee  for  each 
licensed  inspector, 
weigher,  sampler 
and  grader 

(c)  Fee  for  initial 
inspection  of  xvare- 
house  and  for  in¬ 
spection  T/hen  there 
is  an  increase  in 
capacity 

(a)  Amoxmts  fixed  ad¬ 
ministratively;  "10 

(h)  "3 

(c)  Based  on  capacity 

"22,571 

> 

Total 

OOi). 

Major  Trends;  B, Marketing  regulatory  activities  have  continued  to  increase 
through  the  19L0  fiscal  year,  Jiicamples  are; 


1,  During  19^9  108  million  pounds  of  seed  virere  imported  -  more  than 
any  year  since  the  Federal  Seed  Act  was  passed  in  1939*  Imports 
during  the  first  ii  months  of  the  1950  fiscal  year  were  double  the 
imports  during  the  same  .period  in  19h9»  Indications  are  that  hhis 
trend  will  continue.  The  Federal  Seed  Act  makes  it  mandatory 
that  the  Department  inspect  and  approve  all  imported  seed  before 
it  may  enter  United  States  trade  channels, 

2-,  Greatly  increased  production  of  grain  in  recent  years  has  created 

. . a  similar  increase  in  grain  inspections  under  the  U«  S,  Grain 

Standards  Act,  In  19i|6  the  number  of  such  inspections  reached 
2,000,000,  In  19h9  over  2,300,000  inspections  were  made  which 
■  involved  billion  bushels  of  grain, 

3*  High  production  of  grain  and  cotton  has  resulted  in  increased 
demand  for  and  use  of  licensed  v>rarehouses  under  the  U.  S.  ''are- 
house  Act,  The  conse  ^uent  increased  v/orkload  has  made  it 
necessar^r  to  decrease  the  number  of  supervisory  inspections  of 
licensed  warehouses  from  an  average  of  over  3  per.  warehouse  per 
year  during  the  period  19i+5“1948  to  2,3  during  l^i0^ 
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I;*  The  nuiiber  of  licenses  in  effect  Tinder  the  perishable -Agricultural 
Coimaodities  Act  has  increased  during  each  of  the  last  five  years 
reaching  an  all-tirae  high  of  25,500  at  the  end  of  the  '  I9I19  fiscal 
year  *  !rhe  nuraber  of  complaints  pending  settlement  under  the  act 
has  increased  each  of  the  last  five  years  -  97U  at  the  end  of 
1914.9  compared  v/ith  506  at  the  end  of  i9l-!-5* 

Purpose  and  Recent  Progress: 

•  V  •  -< 

1*  Perishable' Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency,  import  Apple 
and  Pear ,  and  Standard  Container  Acts”;  '  * 


A*  Purpose; 


To  protect  producers,  distributors,  consur.ers  and  others  from 
unfair  practices  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
and  to  establish  standards  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
containers ,  '  . 


B* 


Licensing; 

(1)  liore  licenses  were  in  effect  June  30,  19h9  under  the 

'Pbriehable  /agricultural' 'Cbimib'dities  Act  than  at  any  other 
time  since  its  enactiiient  in  1930*  Licenses  in  effect 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the' last'  five  years  were  as  follows; 


191:5  19k6  I9I47  I9I48  19I49 

251953  smwa  237595  257733  237731 


(2)  License  actions  taken  under'  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Coiiimodities  Act  increased  again  in  19W  Q-s  they  have  in 
'  each  of  the  five  preceding  year's*’ 


Analysis  of  Licensing  Activit'ie's',  Fiscal  Years  19li.5"19ll9 


Activity 

1911.5 

19116 

1947 

1943 

191a 

Number  of  licenses 

renewed  . 

15,358 

16,51^6 

l6,67l!- 

17,813 

18,  SI'S 

Number  of  new  licenses 

issued  . . . . 

5,602 

5,592 

6,921 

6,920 

6,885 

Nuinber  of  licenses 

terminated  . 

3,91^6 

liJ-llj. 

5 ,  l:61i. 

5,782 

5,917 

T  ot a  1  license  act i  on  s 
talcen  •••••••••••• 

2l!.,906 

26.552 

29,059 

50,515 

31,61.8 
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C*  Complaints 

(1)  The  number  of  coraplaints  o..  alleged  violations  of  the  Act 

received  in  19^:9  increased  9  percent  over  1914.C*  The  back¬ 
log  of  complaints  at  the  end  of  19i!9»  althoui^  larger  than 
any  previous  year,  reflected  a  si.ialler  percentage  increase 
when  compared  to  the  two  previous  years.  i 

(2)  Informal  settlement  of  damages  from  violations  resulted  in 
the  payment  of  'o933»000  to  the  damaged  parties  during  19^9* 
Reparations  awarded  in  the  118  formal  orders  totaled  an 
additional  ' 159 » 000# 

(3)  Analysis  of  Complaint  '  nrk,  Fiscal  Years  19 ii5“19i!9 


Activity  ;  1945 

1946 

1947 

• 

1948!  1949 

Complaints  pending  at  : 

beginning  of  year . .  470 

506 

546 

« 

• 

714!  923 

Complaints  received  during 
^ear  •••••••••••••■•••• 

2,019 

5,267 

• 

2,450 !2, 641 

Total  complaints  to  be  • 

bandied  I-1.90 

2,525 

2,813 

• 

3, 164; 3, 564 

Disposition  of  Complaints; 

Formal  decisions  86 

76 

104 

• 

• 

lie!  153 

Informal  amicable  ; 

settlements  . .  888 

916 

894 

968! 1,165 

Complaints  otherwise  ;. 

closed  . . . .:1,010 

987 

1,101 

• 

1,155!i,272 

Coraplaints  pending  end  ; 

546 

714 

• 

923!  974 

D*  Produce  Agency  Act;  In  1949,  36  complaintswere  recorded  as 

compared  with  23  'during  1943,  and  20  complaints  vrere  personally 
investigated  as  compared  v;ith  11  the  previous  year.  There  was 
one  conviction  in  the  Federal  court  for  violation  of  the  Act. 

E#  Standard  Container  Acts;  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  tests 
were  made  of  sample~'baskets  and  hampers  obtained  from  101 
factories.  Examinations  were  made  of  364-  items  (1,919  samples) 
at  the  factories  or  submitted  by  manufacturers  to  the  Washington 
laboratory.  Of  the  364  items  examined  during  1949,  86  items  or 
23.6  percent  required  correction.  Of  the  200  items  examined 
during  1948,  52  or  26  percent  required  correction. 

F.  P.evenues 

(1)  License  fee  rates,  fixed  in  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  have  not  been  revised  since  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1930.  However,  costs  of  all  services  such  as 
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■salaries,  rent,  supplies  and  travel  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  Although  revenues  have  increased  during 
recent  years  due  to  the  increased  number  of  licenses, 
obligations  have  continued  to  increase  at  a  greater  rate, 

(2)  Comparison  of  Obligations  with  Collections  Deposited  to 
Miscellaneous  Rec e" i'pt s, FiVcaTI^ YeiVs'^l'^’IiB 


Fiscal  Year 


Total  obligations 


’  C  oil  e  c  t  ions” 


P e'r  c ent"  C olTe clfions 


of  Obligations 


19W 

'■■'^94,267 

'"254,911 

121 

1946 

205,899 

237,516 

115 

1947 

249,102 

255,102 

102 

1948 

286,725 

266.475 

•  93 

1949 

510,837 

277,194 

89 

2,  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  ..... 

A,  -Purpose; 

To  assure  farmers  and  other  handlers  a  fair  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  their  grain  to  the  end  that  they  may  market  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  .... 


B,  Coverage 

During  1949-  original  inspection  of  grain  viras  available  under 
.  the  Act  at  lljO  es-tablished  inspection  points  and  dh  additional 
designated  points.  There  v;ere  L69  inspectors  licensed  under 
the  Ant,  ,  Appeal  services  wnre  available  at  55  district  offices 
and  8  sub-offices.  This  represents  only  minor  changes  from  the 
coverage  available  during  1948, 


C,  Inspection  and  Appeals 


(1)  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  inspectors  licensed  and 
supervised  under  the  Act  performed  over  2  million 
inspections  of  grain, 

(2)  The  volume  of  appeals  both  to  the  District  offices  and 
to  the  Boards  of  Review  was  approximately  50  percent 
higher  than  in  194-8, 
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•i  (3)  Volijme  of  Inspection  and  Appeal  Activities  under  the  Act 

Yein¥' 


Activity 

191+5 

191^ 

1947 

19I+8 

I9IS 

Total  numlder  of  in- 

spections  by 
licensees 

1,91+5,638 

2,063,823 

2,117,6141: 

2,100,1+79 

2,318,301+ 

Inspections  super- 

vised  by  federal 
supervisors  (does 

1i1+,61+5 

109,605 

11+0.307  . 

126,01+0 

129,292 

not  include  appeals) 
Appeals  to  District 

(5.9??) 

(5.3??) 

(6.67^ 

(6*0^) 

(5.6??) 

Offi  p.fis 

59,021+ 

53,128 

146,61+0 

56,687 

80,954 

Original  grade 

sustained  (%)  ..... 

’  62 

;  55 

57 ; 

59 

58 

Original  grade 

changed  (%)  . 

38 

,  1+5 

1+3 

1+1 

1|2 

Appeals  carried  to 

appeal  boards  ...... 

638 

lj25 

1+62 

„  631 

901 

Supervisors  grade 

KUptnirifid  (‘5?) 

81 

79 

79 

82 

80 

Supervisors  grade 

f'.ViauP'fid  _ _ 

19 

21 

21 

18 

20 

Quantity  of  grain 

produced  by  calendar 
year  (1,000  bu.)  ... 

6,139,265 

6,512,838 

5,503,731-^* 

7,178,509* 

6,588,1+03** 

Quantity  of  grain 
inspected  (1,000  bu) 
Total  number  of 

5,61.7,1143 

11,133.866 

li,  097, 621+ 

1^,050,195 

4, 544,055 

certificates  issued 

2,005,300 

2,117,376 

2,161^,71+3 

2,157,796 

2,400,159 

*'  preliminary 

♦  *  estimated 


3*  United  States  'Warehouse  Act 


A.  Purpose; 

To  assure  farmers  and  other  depositors  safe  storage  for  their 
products  at  reasonable  rates  and  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
warehouse  receipts  as  a  universally  accepted  source  of  credit 
at  low  interest  rates* 

B*  Licensed  '."rarehouses  -  On  June  30*  19^9  there  were  1,372  ware- 
houses  licensed  under  the  Act.  Over  93/^  of  these  were  ware¬ 
houses  primarily  for  storing  grain  (b30)  ^ind  cotton  (lj.59)  • 

The  remainder  (92)  stored  the  following  commodities;  Wool, 
tobacco,  nuts,  brooracorn,  dry  beans,  sirup,  canned  foods, 
cottonseed,  cold  pack  fruit"  seeds,  and  cherries  in  brine* 


C«  Trend  Tovmrd  Increased  Licensed  Capacity  for  Grain  and  Cottoo. 


(1)  During  19lB  licensed  grain  warehouse  capacity  increased 
12%  and  licensed  cotton  v.’-qrehouse  capacity  increased  l0om 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  trend  of  the  past  few  years 
v/ith  respect  to  grain  -  licensed  capacity  has  increased 
30^  during  the  last  3  years.  The  trend  of.  the  previous 
four  years  toward  decreased  licensed  cotton  capacity  was 
reversed  during  19^9  •  These  trends  follow  rather  closely 
trends  in  total  commodity  holdings.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  that  this  year's  cotton  and  grain  crops  are  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  average.  In  addition,  the  19i49 
-  carryover  of  grain  exceeded  last  year's  by  about 
900,000,000  bushels  and  the  cotton  carryover  was  larger 
by  about  2,200,000  bales,  A  considerable  number  of 
applications  for  both  grain  and  cotton  warehouse  licenses 
r;ere  pending  at  the  end  of  the  l^h.9  fiscal  year,  and 
additional  applications  have  been  received  during  the 
first  few  months  of  1950* 


(2) 

Licensed  Warehouse  Capacities  for  Grain  and  Cotton 
as  of  June  30  f.ar  Fiscal  Years  1945  “  1949 

Commodity 

:  1945  •  1946  :  1947  •  1943  :  1949 

Grain  (bushels) 
Cotton  (bales) 

;258,128, 154:271, 202, 154:280, 358,601:301, 448,159;336,353, 455 
:  10,590,0b6;  10,573,753:  10,393,813:  10,157,201;  10,607,939 

D*  Inspection  of  Licensed  Warehouses 

(1) 

It  is  necessary  poriodically  to  make  complete  examinations 

of  licensed  warehouses  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
Act,  This  work  accounted  for  approximately  of  "the  activ¬ 
ities  under  this  Act,  Examinations  made  during  19^9  in¬ 
cluded  l,6l!.8  of  grain  warehouses,  1,268  of  cotton  warehouses 
and  225  of  warehouses  storing  other  commodities.  Higher 
utilization  of  licensed  v;arehouse  capacity  makes  it 
necessary'-  to  spend  more  time  per  examination.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  cotton  warehouses  it  is  necessary  to  check 
each  bale  to  dcterm.ine  that  warehouse  receipts  truely 
represent  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cotton  in 
storage.  Primarily  because  of  higher  utilization  of 
licensed  capacity,  the  total  nimber  of  examinations  made 
during  1949  was  lower  than  during  any  other  recent  year* 

(2)  Number  of  Inspections  and  Licensed  Warehouses,  Fiscal 

- Yi~aFs”T9Ii.5'-'I9IF - - 

Item  I  1945 :  1946  ;  l94?  :  194^  1949  ' 

Number  licensed  warehouses  1,3^0 :  1,538:  1,300;  1,33!?: 

Ntimber  inspections  made,  ;  4,590  ;  4,400;  3,900;  4,126;  3,l4l 

Average  no*  of  inspections  •  :  ;  i 

per  warehouse  *,., . .  3»45  :  3»28  ;  3*00  ;  3»09  ;  2*29 
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I|.*  Federal  Seed  Act 


km  Purpose; 

To  protect  farmers  and  other  users  of  seed  by  requiring  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  labeling  of  all  agricultural  and  vegetable 
seeds  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  and  by  preventing  im- 
porte±ion  of  inferior  or  mislabeled  seed. 

B.  Import  Actions  ■ 

(1)  The  v/orkload  with  respect  to  imported  seed  as  measured  by 
formal  actions  increased  itL|.  percent  over  19iijy«  Most  of 
the  increase  in  importations  during  1949  is  accountable 
to  alfalfa,  sweetclover,  alsiko  clover  and  smoothe  brome, 
Ouantity  of  importations  of  this  group  of  seeds  during 
1949  exceeded  194^  importations  by  'j)2  million  pounds 
(123^).  Indications  are  that  this  phase  of  the  vrork  v/hich 
is  mandatory  under  the  Act  will  continue  to  increase.  Two 
important  factors  contributing  to  this  trend  are  the  ex¬ 
panding  production  of  seed  in  Europe  and  a  shift  to  more 
grassland  in  the  U.  S.,  which  v/ill  necessitate  the 
importation  of  increased  amounts  of  grass  and  forage 

crop  seeds,, 

(2)  Anal^rsis  of  Import  Activity,  Fiscal  Years  1945”1949 


Activity 

ms 

- W55 - 

“1957 - 

— 1955 — 

— — 

Formal  import  ; 

actions  (in¬ 
cludes  actions 
taken  on  lots 
rejected  once 
and  acted  on 

again  after 
cleaning,  etc) 

3,632 

3,736 

5,791 

5,775 

8,295 

Lots  offered  for 
importation  ... 
Lots  permitted 

3,258 

3,41^6 

5,399 

5,581 

7,224 

entrv  . . 

3,l9h 

3,327 

5,168 

5,343 

7,106 

Lots  denied 

entry 

64 

121 

231 

138 

118 

Kinds  of  seed 

'iTnnmr'tfirl  ...... 

69 

83 

101 

114 

114 

Pounds  of  seed 

75,204,957 

70, 485,^-126 

69,126,084 

66,697,453 

107,952,998 

C.  Interstate  Violations 


(i)  During  the  fiscal  year  1949  a-  total  of  1,136  actions  were 
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taken  on  complaints  of  violat ions  of.  the  interstate 
provisions  of  the  Act.  '  ■  '  ■'  - 

(2)  Interstate  Investigations  and  Actions,  Fiscal  Years  1946-1949 


Cases  for  investigations; 

Total  to  be  investigated  . 

Investigations  completed  ...... 

Pending  at  end  of  year  . . 

Administrative  actions; 

No  action  warranted  . . 

Warnings  issued  . . 

Cited  for  hearings  . . . 

Seizures  recopnended  . 

Criminal  actions  recommended  l/ 

Court  actions; 

Criminal  actions  terminated  . . . 
Criminal  actions  ponding  at 

end  of  year  . . 

Seizure  actions  terminated  .... 
Seizure  actions  pending  at  ehcl’ 
of  year  . 


1946 

1947 

“■  IW 

— WfF 

785 

1,199 

1,482- 

1,367 

623 

768 

-  864 

1,034 

162 

431 

618 

333 

96 

i6o 

236 

322 

381 

539 

566 

660 

79 

94 

76 

103 

9 

.  4 

13 

11 

44  (11) 

61  (24) 

31*  (ll*) 

39  (13) 

9 

16 

19 

14 

12 

16 

11 

10 

.  ■ . 

6 

6 

16 

5 

3 

9 

4 

Tf  ■Of’ten  several  alleged  violations'  are  combined  into  one  court 
“  action.  The  number .of  court  actions  involved  is  shovm  in 
parentheses'. 


D,  Seed  .Testing 

'  (ly  Seed  testing  during'  1949  under  the  mandatory  import  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Apt  was  necessarily  increased  substantially. 
Othei'  ir.portant  seed  testing  work  had  to  be  seriously 
cursailod  to  provide  facilities  for  import  v/ork.  .  • 

(2)  Volume,  of  Seed  Testing  ''’’ork.  Fiscal  Tears  1945”1949 


- ^:6tryT^'y  ' — T  ■■■T91T5-  ■  T“I94^r~I94T' : r9'4^“r“T9'I^ 

Seed  samples  tested  in  ;  ~  ;  :  T  ”  : 

connection  with;  ;  :  :  : 

iKiports  . 4,451  :  3,6l4  :  5,475  :  5,615  :  7,468 

Interstate  shipments  ,.;  3,,65P  :  5,057  :  8,603  :  4,353  :  2,530 

Check  tests  . 195  ;  74  :  115  :  28  •  38 

Vs.ricty  tests  1,34-6  ;  2,127  :  2,121  ;  1,866  ;  1,027 

Miscellaneous  activities  3,273  t  1,825  :  2,567  :  1,983  :  1,217 

Total  tests  .......  ;T:2,, 875  ;12,697  :16,681  ;lT,847"n^7^ 
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packers  and  Stockyards  Act 


A.  purpose: 


To  assure  the  furnishing  of  reasonable  stockyard  and  selling 

services  to  producers  at  fair  rates,  and  to  eliminate  un¬ 
fair  trade' .practices  at  public  livestock  raarkets , 

B.  Posting-,  Registration  and  Licensing: 

(1)  As  in' other  rec’eht  years  the  policy  was  followed  in  1949 
•  to  post  no  more  stoclcyards  than  could  bo  adequately 

supervised  with  available  personnel  and  funds.  The  four 
new  yards  that' wehc  pbsted  were  located  in  tovms  in  v/hich 
another  yard  had’ alrc'ady’' been  posted.  This  action  was 
neces’sary  to  elifainate’  discrimination  against  the  unposted 
yards’.  Four  ydrds  v/ere’  deposted  because  they  no  longer 
met  the  rcquirencnts  of  the  net  for  posting-, 

(2)  It  is-planncd  to  post  approximately  lOO  additional  yards 
in  1950  with  the*  additional  funds  v\rhich  have  been  made 
available  for 'this  purpose-', 

(3)  Posting-,  Registration  and  Licensing  Activities 

as  of 'June  30'»  Fiscal  Year's  1943-1945 

■ — ...  .  .  194^  1946:"'' 19474  T9W'1W'' 

Wo,  of  yards  posted  1/  ,,,:  19"6:  193:  2^1  ^OT" 

Market  agencies  and  ‘3’ealcrs  ':  :  -:  : 

registered  . . . . 4, 478: 4, 708:4,652: 4, 972: 4, 462 

Packers  under  supervision  :  1,352;  1,340:1, 871:2,-123:2,148 
Poultry  dealers  licensed  . :1, 558:1, 549:1,619:1,603:1, 608 
V  Approximately  460  additional  yards  meet  the  Act's 

~  requirements  for  posting, 

C,  ’Supervision  and  enforcement 

Cl)  Stockyards  supervised  under  the  Act  during  191-9  spent  ap- 
proxiiTiatcly  94,000,000  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities,  repair  of  existing  facilities,  and. purchase  of 
now  equipment,'  Those,  improvements  can,  in  part^  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  studies  of  service's  and  facilities  the 
Department  has  made  arid  the  policy  that  no  increases  in 
yardage  rates  V/ill  bo  'a'ppr’o’Ve'd  'until  "existing  inadequacies 
have  been  nomedied,'  ’’  ‘ 

(2)  The  elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices  in  the  buying 
and'  selling,  o.f  livestock  at  posted  yards  continues  to  be 
an  important  activity,’/  'Duti'rig,  19l9  close .  attention  was 
giiT-en  to  the-  typo  of  accountin.-n  made  by  livestock  selling 
agencies  to  their  shippers  resulting  in  virtual  elimination 
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of  the  practices  of  some  soiling  agencies  of  permitting 
employees-  to  speculate  in  consigne'd  livestock  and  of 
using,  for  their  oym  purposes,  proceeds  due  shippers, 

(3)'  Informal  meetings  with  trade  groups  in  the  New  York  City 
live  poultry  terpiinal  have  resulted  in  many  improvements 
such, as ■ instal lation  of  flood  lights,  extra  police  pro¬ 
tection  and  agreement  that, _ hereafter,  sales  tickets  will 
be  executed  by  both  salesmen  and  buyers.  In  addition,  a 
■market  improvement  committee  and  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  settle  disputes  is  to_  be  established. 

(Ip.  Increases  in  rates. arc  allov/ed  only  in  cases  and  in  amounts 
justifie-d  by  actual -increases  in  co  sts  of-  rendering  ser¬ 
vices.  A  sa.-ving  to  market  patrons  of  about  ^^77,000  v;a_s 
offected  by  modification  of  rates  requested  by  the  St, 

Joseph  Livestock  Exchange  and  a  similar  saving  of  .about 
725,000  was  effected  in  the  Los  iingeles  stockyard  case. 
Numerous  other  savings  were  offected  through  formal  rate 
cases  and  informal  negotiations, 

(5)  Four  hundred  sixty- four  claii-.s  against  parties  subject  to 
the  Act  wore  handled  v/ithout  the  necessity  of  expqpsive 
formal  action.  One  hundred  sixty -five  'of  these  wore 
dropped  when  investigo.tion  revealed  no  basis  for  adjustments 
with  the  complainants  and  six  were  pending  e.t  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  293  settlements  informally  effected  involved 
minor  and  inadvertent  violations  which  required  no  formal 
disciplinary  action.  The  settlement  of  these  claims  re¬ 
sulted  in  total  payments  to  producers  of  780,317» 

(6)  One  hundred  forty-nine  audits  were  com.pleted  during  the 
year.  These  audits  revealed  shertages  in  the  payments  and 

•  "credits'to  shippers  of  only  olj.9,000.  The  I56  audits  made 
in  19^4-8  revealed  shor'tages  of  over  ^^0,000,  This  definite 
ii-apro,vomcnt  in  the  accuracy  of  accounts  is  an  indication 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  audit_work  under  the  Act  during 
recent  years. 

(7)  /analysis  of  Scale  Testing  Activities,  Fiscal  Year  19^9 


iicbivity 

Public 

Stocl^ards 

Packers 

Live  Poultry 

Markets 

Number  of  scales  tested.,,,. 
Number  nf  "I'.nsts  tried n  ,  ,  i  ,  ,  ,  ; 

686 

2,213' 

88^ 

12^ 

237 

398 

72% 

23% 

27 14 
-  513 

.,95% 

5% 

Tfi.s'hs  .cihnw'inp'  p.n.n'rr*.  p.'vr _ _ 

Tests  showing  inaccuracy  l/ 

17*  Scales  found  to  be  inaccurabc  were  required  to  be”  adjusted. 


repaired  or  replaced. 
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(8)  Analysis  of  FormSvl  Proceedings,  Fiscal  Years  1945“1949 


Activity 

TW 

1948 

T-W 

Cases  ponding  first  of 
vear  ..................... 

57 

71 

13 

l-i6 

24 

20 

23 

64 

38 

59 

16 

16 

55 

29 

16 

Nev\r  cases  . . . .  . 

Cases  reopened  ........... 

Total  cases  requiring  ; 

actio n  . . .  l4l 

Cases  pending  end  of  year  »  46 

90 

67 

25 

125 

66 

59 

91 

36 

55 

100 

77 

23 

6,  Naval  Stores  Act 


A-.  Purpose; 


■  To  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated,  misbranded  or  misgraded 
turpentine  and  rosin,  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale  of 
these  naval  stores. 

B.  Inspection  Service 

■(1)  The  volume  of  inspection  again  increased  during  1914-9  “ 

83*5%  of  the  total  production  of  gum  rosin  and  27%  of  the 
guiu  turpentine  was  inspected  during  the  year  as  compared 
vdth  7>8%o  and  28,9^,  respectively,  during  19it8.* 

(2)  Volui'ao  of  Naval  Stores  Inspected,  Fiscal  Years  19i45”19l49 


- TtBIi - — T91I8"~; - TOT” 

Drum  of  ro's in  ;  ;  "  ;  ;  ; 

(520  lbs.)  . ;l6i4,99i4:ll4,2li4:l67,825:  1438,520;  8714,925 

Bags  of  rosin  ;  ;  ;  ;  ; 

(100  lbs)  . -  ;  -  ;  25,894:  170,538;  171,648 

Tank  ca.rs  of  rosiii;  -  ;  -  ;  33:  87:  15 

Drums  of  turpentine  :  :  :  : 

(55  gals.)  9,300;  2,247:  747:  2,952:  2,121 

Tank  cars  of  ;  ;  ;  ;  ; 

turpentine  . -  ;  -  ;  65;  174;  185 

Gallons  of  turpen=;  ;  :  :  : 

tine  in  mis-  ;  ;  ;  ;  .  ; 

cellanoous  small;  ■  ;  ;  '  ;  ; 

containers  ;  52,935:2,696,633:4,674,758 


C.  Enforcement  Activities 


(1)  One  regulatory  case  handled  during  the  past  year  involved 
the  use  of  the  ma.ils  fgr  advertising  a  paint  thinner, 
composed  principally  of  petroleum  products,  comparing  its 
properties  with  those  of  pure  gum  turpentine  in  a  mis- 
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Icadin^  naijiicr  .  After  repeated  warnings  failed  to  -cor-'» 
rect  the  pra-cticci  this  ease  'Was  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  appropriate  action.  This  was 
the  only  case  how'cver  in  v.liich  it  v;as  necessary  to 
recormaend  criminal  action  .against  the  violator, 

(2)  Summary  Q)f  Samples  Collected  and  Violations  Detected, 

Fiscal  Years  l945”1949 


.  Activity 

■1^ 

~mr 

"T97^ 

Samples  collected  and 

nun  1  y  ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

174 

19 

,  213 
30 

261 

60 

181 

15 

135 

13 

Violations  detected  l/  ... 

I/TIT  violations  wore  corrected  through  informal  action 

except  for  2  citations  for  court  action  in  194-7  a^d 

1  in  1949. 


D.  Supplementary  .ti.ctivities  -  Collaborative  v/ork  was  continued  with 
the  ijaerican  Society  for  Testing  Materials  which  included; 

(1)  Work  on  the  analytical  tost  methods  for  pine  oil,  pine  tar 
and  pine  tar  oil,  acidity  in  ■’curpentine,  non-volatile 
residue  in  turpentine,  acid  number  of  dark  rosin,  and 
unsaponifiable  matter  in  rosin. 

(2)  Development  of  a  new  standard  method  for  determining 
evaporation  residue  of  turpontino, 

E.  Revenue  Earned  and  Obligations  Incurred,  Fiscal  Years  1947“1949 


Item  ,  . 

mi 

■  'iy4H  ■ 

~im — 

Revenue ■ Earned  for; 

-  ■  -  D  e|)  0  s  i t  to  .  H  is  c  e  1 1  ane  ou  s 

Rn  cci ph p 

^^5,670 

3,100 

1 

50 

^^5,870 

7,770 

1,655 

^5,985 

17,875 

2,290 

Deposit  to  Rosin  Inspection 

Depos  it  to  Turpentine  Inspectior 
Trusty  Fund: . . . 

Tcitr:  T  revenue 

8,820 

15,295 

26,150 

‘obligations  incurred; 

/^pprnpri atej  Fund s 

37,023 

2,853 

41,333 

7,218 

U.375 

13,3ii2 

Tpis  t  Fi^nd  R  ......o.,.. 

Tcitn  1  f  i  gahi  nr  .R  ......... 

39,876 

48,551 

54,715 
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7«-  Insecticide,  itm^^icidc,  and  Rodenticidc  i^ct 

This  Act  bocauno  effective  in  all  of  its  provisions  on  June  25,  194S, 
so  1949' '^■^'O.s  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  its  operation*.  The  year 
was  narked  by  continued  introduction  of  new  products  and  by  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  awareness  of  possible  dengors  in  the  use  of 
such  products, 

A. .  Purpose 


To  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated,  mislabeled,  and  inadequately 
labeled  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  rodonticides,. 
in  order  to  safe, guard  farmers  and  other  users  from  injury  to 
crops,  livestock,,  or  themselves,  and  from  loss  through  the  use 
of  ineffective  products. 

B.  ,  Registration; 

(1)  Under  the  i^ct  all  economic  poisons  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  must  be  registered  by  the  Department,  Before 
registering  a  poison,  tlie  Department  determines,  that 
tho  labeling  and  accompanying  brochures  and  folders  ac¬ 
curately  state  the  poison’s  properties  and  give  adequate 
instructions  for  its  most  effective  Safe  use.  If  the 
poison  is  highly  toxic  to  'man,  the  label  must  contain 
special  warning  and  antidotal  directions, 

(2)  Registration  Activities,  Fiscal  Yea.rs  194-3  and  1949 


Activity  . ;  1943  l/ :  1949 


SubnisslLjns  received  2/  . .  20  ,.8.32.;  20,780 

Carryover  from  previoTTs  year  . .  -  -  .  ;  3,925 

Total  submissions  requiring  action  .;  20,832  ;  23,805 


Registrations;  ,  .  .  ;  : 

Original  registrations  , ,., . 9,020  ;  7,802 

Supplomental . registrations  1,572  ;  3,901 

Total  . . 10,592  ;  11,7^ 


Letters  of  criticism  written  ,,,,,,«;  9,387  :  16,064 
Pending  at  end  of  year  ,*  w ;  3,025^ _ 475 


i/  Registration  work  vtis'  started  October  2,  1947 

'2’/  Includes  original  submissions,  submissions  of  corrected 

~  ■ labeling: and- supplemental  submissions  in  instances 

v/here  the  originally  registered  products  -were  in  some 
manner  changed  after  registration. 
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C.  Enforcement 


(1)  CoraplianCe  with  the  ^'.ct  is  dcternined  by  collection  of 
samples  of  econonic  poisons  in  interstate  commerce  and 
analysis  to  detect  violations,  dn'-19i48  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  194-9  this  activity -was  curtailed  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  registration  roquiroments  of  the  Act, 

Since  the  backlog  of  submissions  for  registration  has  been 
reduced  to  about  the  practica^l  minimui'.i,  a  ■  further*  shift 
to  enforcement' ■  Work  mil  be  possible  in  1950* 

(2)  Enforcement  v/'ork  on  rodenticides  and  herbicides  (not 

covered  by  the '  Insecticide  i.et  of  1910)  was  started 
during  1949*  26  samples  of  rodenticides  were  collected. 

Five  of  the  lots  sampled  were  in  such-  serious  violation 
that  seizures  follov/ed.  This  field  will  have  to  bo 
covered  ra.thor  thoroughly  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
Act  as  it  applies  to  rodenticides.  Due  to  time  required 
for  testing  herbicides,  the. tests  on  only  one  sample  v;ero 
completed  during  194-9,  however,  20  additional  products 
are  undergoing  tests  v/hich  will  be  completed  early  in 
the  1950  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Samples  were  taken  from  37  shipments  of  economic  poisons 
offered  for  importation  and  were  analyzed  for  compliance 
with  the  Act.  I6  were  released  unconditionally;  8  were 
released  vj-ith  warnings  that  minor  corrections  must  be 
made  before  additional  shipments  would  be  allowed;  10 
were  detained  for  relabeling;  and  3  were  denied  entry. 

(4)  Enforcement  activities.  Fiscal  Years  194-5~194-9 


Violations  (mis¬ 
branded  and/or 
adulterated 

products)  . . 

Actions  taken  on 
violations  ; 

Warnings  . . 

Citations 

Seizures  . 

Prosecutions  , 


~mr 


450 

4^17 

655 

199 

3n 

60 

120 

229 

24 

9 

563 

28I4 

357 

156 

197 

16 

13 

49 

18 

30 

27 

26 

19 

11 

5 

D.  Deyelopment  of  testing  methods 


(1)  In  order  to  adequately  carry  out  registration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  v/ork,  methods  of  testing  which  will  show  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  economic  poisons  and  be  sufficiently  authoritative 
to  be  convincing  evidence  in  legal  proceedings,  are  necessary, 
These  methods  need  to  bo  kept  up  to  date  as  new  products 
are  developed  by  the  industry. 
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(2  )  During  194-8  the  first  half  of  1949  all  but  the  most 
urgent  work  of  this  type  was  deferred  in  order"  to  make 
sufficient  personnel  available  for  registration  work. 

Work  was  begun  during  the  last  half  of  1949  in  developing 
more  adequate  testing  methods,  especially  for  rodenticides 
and  herbicides..  This  work  will  be  given  further  emphasis 
during  1950'» 

E*-  Cooperation  with  States  -  During  1949  the  Department  consulted 
wiih  State  Economic  Poisons  Control  officials  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  agreements  with  States  to  provide 
for  exchange  of  information  regarding  certain  enforcement  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  and  the  States  and  for  the  referral  to  the 
Department  of  suspected  violrvtions^- of  the  Act  found  by  State 
employees. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  cooperative  agreements  were  in  effect 
with  12  States  and  5  additional  states  had  agreed  to  collect 
samples  for  the  Department  upon  specific  request. 
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(a)  An  adjustment  to  reflect;  (l)  Completion  of  a  line  of  work  of  assembling  data  on  the  possi'bilitles  of 
retail  market  news  services,  (2)  The  transfer  to  regular  funds  on  a  service  "basis  of  the  reporting  of 
truck  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetaMes  which  has  "been  carried  on  under  this  item  on  a  pilot  basis  and 
TJT  A  reduction  in  the  vfork  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  frozen  foods. 
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It  is  planned  to  extend  the  present  study  on  tomatoes  to  studies  on  the  relationship  of  fresh  grades 
of  peas  to  the  resultant  grades  and  uield  of  the  canned  product.  This  expanded  activity  will  he  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  wi-th  the  Hew  York  and  .Wisconsin  Experiment  Stations, 
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(i)  An  ad,iustment  of  $3,000  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  supervisory  activity  in  connection  with  contract  work 
on  the  effect  of  regulatory  measures  on  the  quality  of  milk~  ~~  ~ 
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STATEIvEWT  OF  ALLOTLffillTS,  'FORKING  FUI-IDS,  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 
(Amounts  Shovvn  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs  ) 


I’tem 


:  :  Estimated  :  Estimated 

tObligations, ; obli gations,  sobligations, 

!  I9U9  :  1950  :  1931 


vt 


Flood  Control,  Department  of  Agricul-  : 

ture  (Alio tment ’ to  Production  and 

Marketing  Admini strati on ) ; 
f'or  collection;  tabulation  and 
analysis  of  county  data  on  conserva¬ 
tion  needs  of’  the  -  areas  covered  by 
survey  reports;  and  to  assist  in  ' 
the  preparation  and  analysis  of 

proposed  reports  . . 

For  assistance;  in  the  prepc-ration 
of  an  agricultural  plan  far  the 
Columbia  Btsi-n  area  . . . 


Total,  Flood  Control 


Poser. rch  and  Marketing  A ct  of  1946, 
£®P f  Agriculture  (Allotment 
to  Production  and  Marketing 
Admini  strati  ony; 

Ti-tle  I  Sec.  io(a)  Utilization 

research  ...;.. . . 

Title  I  Sec.  10(b)  Re  search  other 

tho.n  utilization  . . . . . 

Title  II  Ilarketing  research  and 
services  . . . 


Total,  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  19^4^  . . 


Special  Picsearch  Fund,  Department  of 
agriculture  (Allotment  to  Produc t ion 
and  ria rketing  Admini strat{^iy;~~~ 

Special  researches  in  mark'eting 
farm  products  . . .' .  j 


Emergejicy  Supplies  for  Territories  and 

Possessiojis,  Qepartment  of  ngri cul¬ 

ture  (Production  and  Marketing 
Administratio]^ ) ';  |  ^ 

For  payments  of  transportation 
claims  . . . . 


! 


: 


43,  821 
•  •  56, 979 
2,1454.991; 


2,  515.  794 


15,250: 


495? 


.  .488,200 
2,  665.  900 


2.  754.  100 


(^13  5,  000 


20, 000 


:  155, 000 


87,000 

2,  624,  300 


2,711.300 


■ (Continued  oh  next  page) 
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I  tern 

Obligations, 

19U9 

Estimated  : 
obligations,  !C 

1950  ; 

Estimated 

bligations, 

1951 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  .Farm  Labor-,  -i 

• 

.....  j 

- 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Production 

: 

and  IVIarketing  Administration) i 

Expenses  in  connection,  with  the 
operation  and^ liquidation  of  the 
farm  labor  programs  . . . 

1 

112,  800 

: 

: 

« 

120,000: 

•  — ■  ■  . . 

Vforking  Fund,  Agriculture  (Production 

and  ilarketing  Administration) 

Advances  from  Department  of  iirmy; 
Inspection  of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  . 

■ 

308,667 

.  110,009 

• 

; 

• 

: 

129,5i48: 

,  .  .  .  ■  .  } 
52, 000  t 

Inspection  of  miscellaneous . grain 
and  cereal  products  . . . 

. Total,  Department  of  Army  . 

;  UI8, 676 

....  .181,51+8: 

forking  Fund,  Agriculture,  General 
(ixllotitient  to  Production  and  liarkcting 

:  . , >  .... 

ndmini strati  on ) : 

Indexing  and.  preparation  of  aeriral 
photographs  for  mosaics  and 
charting  purposes  . ' . 

•  118, 5U6 

'■■■107,078;, 

537,222 

288,  626; 

Trust  Funds 

Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspection  and 
Grading  of  Farm  Products; 

inspection  and  grading  and- 
certification  of; 

Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  ^ . i..' 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  ...... 

Rice,  hay,  b^ans,  peas,  seed, 
hops  and  miscellaneous  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  .............. 

, 

i,I;50,37ii 
2, 069,9li7 

• 

■  614.8,739 
1,  801,122 
..  '  ‘13.-3U2 

'  .  .  .  .  .  .  J 

t'  ‘  ‘  1' 513”, 680; 
2,233,628! 

.  ....  ..  . .  J . 

!  -  .■■.726,1+65: 
1,291,220; 
. 20; 850: 

1,318,1+50 
.  2, 139,  695 

“  697,1425 
1,21+7,1+30 
21,91+0 

Me  at  s  an  d  wo  ol  . . : . . 

Naval  stores 

Total  . .  . . . . . 

5,1783,  52i; 

5,  785,  81+3 : 

Grading  of  Agricultural  Commodities, 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Clas sifi cation- of  cotton  .......... 

^  61+1,285 
525. 319 

Ij.38,  020 ; 

■  .  255,-800. 
1+28, 000 

Grading  of  wool  and  mohair  . 

l+i6,  990 : 

Total  * . . 

1, 166, 601+ 

. 8>5,'01‘0t- 

•  ■  -  «683,  800 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  ■ 

Obligations, 

1949 

Estimated  ; 

obligations,  : 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Indemnity  Ptinds,  County  Associations: 

Assessments  derived  from  each  county 
agricultural  consxjrvation  associa¬ 
tion  to  insure  reimbursement  to 
affected  persons  or  agencies  for 
losses  of  money  or  property  by 
negligence  or  malfeasance  by  any 
employee  of  the  association . . 

186.402 

t 

< 

: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

500 

500 

Moisture  Content  and  Grade  Determina- 
tions.  fpr  Cpm;nodity  Credit 

Corporation: 

Testing  and  sampling  of  commodities 
to  determine  loan  eligibility 
under  commodity  loan  programs  • 

•  »  •  »  4 

5.636.943 

1 

2,404,490: 

. 

Undistributed  Cotton  Price  ^adjustment 
Paimients : 

Deposits  by  trustees  until  proper 
distribution  could  be  made  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  share  in  a 
farms  pa;>/ment  under  the  1935 
cotton  prices  adjustment  program  • 

■  147 

200 

200 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  P^’ands, 
Department  of  .'agriculture  (Produc- 

tioa  and  Iviirkoting  Administration): 

For  miscellaneous  contributed  funds 
received  from  States,  local 
organizations,  individuals,  etc., 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  made  available 
for  v/ork  under  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  . . . 

687 

94,000 

100,000 

Total,  Trust  Funds 

12,476,307 

9,140.043 

6. 209,440 

Foreign  Assistance,  Executive ‘ Off ice 
of  the  President,  (Allocation  to 
Agriculture)  (Production  and’ 

Marketing  ^'-dmini stratibn) : 
Administrative  expenses 

168,775 

157,500 

160.000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item. 

:  Obligations, 

:  1949 

Estimated 

obligations, 

.  1950  .. 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Expenses,  ECA(  Executive  Office  of  the 

... 

President  (Allocation  to  Agriculture") 

4 

(Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

t rat ion): 

Administrative  expenses  . . 

:  2,920,458 

642,  000 

For  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  ECii.  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  foreign  claimants  , 


Total 


Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 

EGA,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
(Allocation  tp  Agriculture)  (Produc¬ 

tion  and  Marketing  Administration)!  . „ .. 
Administrative  expenses 
For  purchasing  and  transporting  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  . . . 


Total 


6Q8^.I|.8S,  89U 


U89, 132,93^ 


691,409,352:  i;89.77ii,932 


12,470 
4, 521,576 


4,  534,046 


Expenses,  China  Aid,  EGA,  Executive  ■ 
Office'  of  the  President  (Allocation 

to  Agriculture)  (Pro'duction  and 

Marketing  ii.diaini  s  trati  on  j ; 
Administrative  expenses 
For  purchasing,  procuring,  ’ and  trans¬ 
porting  agricultural  coinmodities  for 
the  EGA  for  distribution  to  China  « 

Total  . . . 

Expenses,  Foreign  Aid,  •  Tri-este,  Econo¬ 

mic  Cooper  at  ion  Admi  ni  strati  on. 
Executive  0  ff  ic  e_  o  f__  -Hie  Pj'  a  si  dent  ' 
(Allocation  to_  (Produc¬ 

tion  and  Marke t in g  iidmi nistration): 
Administrative  expenses  ,  t .  <, » c .  . . . . « 
For  purchasing,  procui'ing  and  trans¬ 
porting  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  Economdc  Cooperation  .-‘-dminiatra-^. 
tiOh  Tor  distribution  to  Trieste  •• 


’  308,271 

'  4,000 

. . 

48,657.835 

.  423,000 

,48, 966, 106 

427,000 

«•  M 

42, -631 

4 

2,455,099 

.4  • 

M  mm 

•4b  ,  mm, 

mm  mm 

: 


Total  . . . . 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTIffiNTS, 
VvORKING  FUNDS,  AND  TRUST  FUNDS  . 


2.477,730 

-  - 

-  - 

763,213.877 

502, 662,  201 

9.235.740 

PASSMGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  1951  estimates  jjrovide  for  the  replacement  of  9I  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  representing  24  percent  of  the  total  cars  available  to  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  These  replacements  include; 

59  cars  for  the  Marketing  Service  activities;  6  cars  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  related  supply  programs;  25  cars  for  Market 
Inspection  and  related  trust  fund  activities;  and  1  car  for  use  in 
connection  with  activities  conducted  by  the  PMA  Insular  Office  at 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  vehicles  to  be  replaced  will  be  over  6  years  old  or  will  have  been 
operated  more  than  60,000  miles  at  the  time  of  trade-in.  The  number 
of  passenger  vehicles  estimated  to  be  available  in  1951  represents  the 
minimum  required  to  maintain  essential  services  of  the  current  programs 
of  the  Iroduction  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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COML'ODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  administers  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  act  are:  to  prevent  commodity  price  manipu¬ 
lation  and  corners;  prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop 
and  ma^rket  information  affecting  commodity  prices;  protect  hedgers  and 
other  users  of  the  commodity  futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud,  and 
manipulative  practices;  insure  the  benefits  of  membership  privileges  on 
contract  markets  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers;  insure  trust- 
fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and  other  tra^ders 
and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such  funds  by  brokers;  and  provide  information 
to  the  public  regarding  trading  operations  on  contract  markets. 

The  basic  act  v/as  designated  as  the  Grain  Futures  Act  and  conferred  limit¬ 
ed  authority  with  respect  to  futu-'-es  trading  in  grains  only.  By  amend¬ 
ment  of  June  15»  193^»  its  short-title  designation  v;as  changed  to  "Commodity 
Exchange  Act",  its  regulatory  provisions  strengthened  and  extended  to  cotton, 
millfeeds,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  rice.  By  amendment  of  Aj^ril  7»  193S» 
wool  tops  were  added  to  the  commodities  subject  to  the  act;  and  fats  and 
oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  soybean  meal  v;ere 
added  by  the  act  of  October  9»  19^0. 

•^t  the  present  time  futures  trading  is  conducted  in  19  commodities  on  IS 
exchanges.  During  the  1949  fiscal  year  trading  in  all  grain  futures  aggre¬ 
gated  11  billion  bushels  of  wliich  wheat  accounted  for  4,5l4  million  bushels. 
Trading  in  cotton  futures  aggregated  ?3  million  bales.  Trading  in  soybeans, 
cottonseed  oil,  and  l^rd,  vras  the  largest  in  twenty  years.  It  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  futures  trading  in  a.11  commodities  amounted  to  v33»^^'5»000»000 
during  the  1949  fiscal  year. 

Federal  supervision  over  futures  trading  is  carried  out  by  licensing 
commodity  exchanges,  registering  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor 
brokers,  reviewing  exchange  rules  and  regulations;  compiling,  revie’-ang 
and  releasing  information  on  futures  trading;  auditing  brokers’  books, 
and  records  to  assure  segregation  of  customers’  funds;  examining  brokers' 
financial  statements;  analyzing  and  appraising  futures  trading,  cash- 
futures  relationships,  deliverable  supplies,  and  price  movements;  establish¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  limits  on  speculative  trading;  a,nd  investigating  and 
aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  viola.tions. 

These  functions  are  performed  through  a  central  organization  in  ^/ashington 
and  five  field  offices,  located  in  the  commodity  markets  at  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Hew  Orleans,  and  New  York.  There  are  a  total 
of  101  employees  in  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  of  whom  a,re 
stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  JO  in  the  field  offices. 


Estimated , 

1930 


Budget 
estimate , 
1931 


Appropriated  funds 


$567, soo  $675,000 


1  ^ 


% 


I 


/ 
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Appropriation  Act ,  1950  . .  $553,200 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  .  9 » 600 

Base  for  I95I  .  5^7,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  .  675.000 

Increase  . . .  +107 . 200 


SW'IIARY  OF  IITC ERASES ,  I95I 

For  establishment  of  speculative  limits  .  +56,85^ 

For  trade  practice  surveys  .  +l6,300 

For  market  analysis  by  special  "calls"  .  +15»^'-86 

For  enforcement  of  speculative  limits  .  +5.120 

For  special  account  audits  .  +10,240 

Increa.se  necessary  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951. 
pay  adjustments  under  1.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for 
only  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1950  .  +3.200 


PROJECT  STATEMF.1TT 

(Amounts  Shown  Inc‘'ude  Fa,y  Adjustment  Costs) 


1950 

( estimated) 

Increases 

1951 

( estimated) 

P  reject 

19U9 

P.L.  h29 
adjustment 

Other 

1 .  Licensing  . . . 

2.  Supervision 

$43,608 

845,500 

+$350 

-  - 

$45,850 

of  trading  . . . 

307.966 

306,000 

+1,650 

+$20  ,606(3) 

328,256 

3.  Audits  . 

127.693 

125,800 

+  710 

+10,240(4) 

136,750 

4.  Investiga.tions 

5.  Establishment 

90,956 

90,500 

+490 

+16,300(2) 

107,290 

of  speculative 
limits  . 

+56,854(1) 

56,854 

Total  pa.y  .adjust- 

ment  costs: 

' 

P.  L.  429  _ 

Unobligated  bal- 

-  - 

[9.600] 

[+3.200] 

[+3.500] 

[+16,300 

ance  . 

2.957 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  avail- 

able  . 

573.1SOi  567. SOO 

+3,200(5) 

+104,000 

675,000 

Transfer  in  1950 

estimates  from 
"Printing  and 
Binding,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture" 

-8,180 

Anticipated  pay 

adjustment 
supplemental  . 

-9.600 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

565,000 

553,200 

lUCBmSES 


The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  specifically  directs  that  excessive  specula¬ 
tion  by  individual  large  traders  be  prevented  by  fixing  limits  on  the 
size  of  speculative  positions  that  may  be  held  a,nd  on  the  amount  of 
speculative  trading  th^t  may  be  done  by  any  one  trader  on  any  one  day. 
This  is  necessary  to  protect  farmers,  handlers  and  consumers  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  unwarr^^nted  price  fluctua.tions .  Recent  abnormal 
price  movements  in  the  futures  m'^rkets  for  eggs,  cottonseed  oil,  soy¬ 
beans,  and  wool  tops,  coupled  with  the  speculative  tra^ding  of  large 
operators,  evidence  the  immediate  need  for  limits  on  these  commodities. 
Funds  are  not  available  with  which  to  prep-'^re  and  present  the  statisti¬ 
cal.  evidence  necessary  to  establish  specific  limits  pursuant  to  public 
hearings  as  required  by  law,  Ifeithcr  a^re  funds  availa.blc  to  cope  with 
recurring  attempts  to  manipulate-  futures  markets  and  to  prevent  unfair 
trading  practic.es  specifically  prohibited  by  the  act  such  as  wash  se.les, 
cross  trades,  fictitious  sales  and  other  unscrupulous  devices. 

The  increase  of  $107,200  in  this  item  is  composed  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  Increase  of  $56,^54  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  speculative 

trading  and  position  limits  on  commodities  such  a.s  eggs,  soybeans,  wool 

tops  ^nd  cottonseed  oil. 

The  Problem;  One  of  the  most  iDpo-'-'tant  of  the  amenriments  made  in 
1936 to  the  Commodity  Exch'^nge  lict  is  the  provision  reauiring  the 
establishment  of  limits  on  speculative  trading  and,  commitments 
of  i.ndividual  tra6.ers.  This  provision  of  the  law  is'  intended 
to  diminish  or  eliminate  excessive  speculation  causing  sudden 
or  unrea.sonablc  price  fluctuations  and  protect  the  market  from 
the  impact  of  large  holdings  of  individual  speculf^tors  (pro¬ 
fessionals)  suddenly  thrown  on  the  market.  Speculative  limits 
have  thus  far  been  established  only  on  grains  a,nd  cotton.  Re¬ 
cently  abnormal  price  movements  in  eggs,  cottonseed  oil,  soy- 
bca.ns,  and  wool  tops  have  a.cccntuated  the  need  for  initiating 
studies  to  determine  apj^ropriate  speculative  limits  to  be  est¬ 
ablished  on  these  and  other  commodities. 

Plan  of  Work;  Esta.blishment  of  speculative  limits  requires  de¬ 
tailed  analyses  of  previous  market  operations  before  public 
hearings  can  be  held.  After  completion  of  basic  research 
studies  on  the  relation  between  the  trading  of  large  specula¬ 
tors  and  price  movements,  evidence  is  presented  in  public 
hearings,  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  presentation  of  ob¬ 
jections  and  the  evidence  and  arguments  are  summf'rized  prior 
to  the  examination  of  the  record  and  formal  announcement  of 
limits.  It  is  anticipated  that  work  on  two  or  perhaps  three 
commodities  may  be  completed  ’vith  the  increased  funds  provided 
in  the  Budget . 
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(2)  Increase  of  $16,300  to  provide  for  more  frequent  ^nd  extensive  trade 
practice  surveys . 

Objective;  To  facilitate  the  disclosure,  elimination  ^nd  prosecution 
of  illegal  trading  practices . 

The  Problem;  Supervision  of  futures  trading  involves  the  ‘surveillance 
of  more  than  seven  million  transactions  a  year.  The  rapidity  of 
price  movements  and  the  somevrhat  obscure  operating  methods  used  in 
trading  facilitate  bucketing,  wash  sales,  cros s- trades ,  '^nd  other 
unlsv/ful  practices  in  the  futures  markets.  The  average  trader  is 
not  in  a  position  to  secure  all  of  the  facts  which  would  reveal 
improper  execution  of  his  orders,  and  unlavrful  practices  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  merely  by  observat:ion  of  floor  trading.  Trade  prac¬ 
tice  surveys  involving  a  substantial  number  of  trades  are  needed 
to  detect  and  eliminate  improper  practices.  Heretofore  such  sur¬ 
veys  have  been  especially  fruitful  in  revealing  evidence  of  fraud 
and  improper  handling  of  orders. 

Flan  of  hork;  A  group  of  technicall3r  trained  investigators  would 
analyze  all  trades  in  a  commodity  on  a  specific  futures  market 
for  a  definite  period  of  time.  The  commodities  and  exchanges 
selected  for  each  trade  practice  survey  vrould  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  market  activity  and  other  factors  so  as  to  provide 
as  broad  and  representative  a  coverage  as  possible.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  trading  covered  by  such  surveys  vrould  be  about 
one  percent  of  total  transactions  in  all  commodities.  Each 
transaction  covered  in  the  survey  would  be  examined  and  its 
actual  execution  in  the  pit  or  ring  checked  to  assure  that 
execution  had  been  in  accordance  with  the  lavr  and  regulations, 
that  the  transaction  was  not  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  manipulate 
prices,  and  that  both  buyer  and  seller  had  been  correctly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  price  and  other  details  of  the  trade.  Improper 
practices  disclosed  by  the  surveys  vrould  be  handled  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  administrative  proceedings  or  appropriate  action 
in  cooperation  with  exchange  officials,  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

(3)  Increase  of  $20,6o6  under  the  project  “Supervision  of  trading”, 
composed  of: 

( a)  Increase  of  $15»4g6  to  provide  for  more  comprehensive  market 

analyses  through  commodity  futures  “calls”. 

Objective;  To  secure  complete  data  on  composition  of  the  market  vrhen 
abnormal  conditions  exist. 

The  Problem;  Effective  administration  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
necessitates  periodic  examinations  of  the  composition  of  the  fu¬ 
tures  markets.  Surveillance  over  futures  trading  covers  18  commod¬ 
ities  on  19  exchanges  and  involves  supervision  over  a  great  many 
individual  futures  (contracts  maturing  on  each  exchange  during 
specified  delivery  months).  Eor  example,  trading  is  active  on 
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the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  wheat  for  future  delivery  in  five 
different  delivery  months  and  in  the  case  of  cotton  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  in  J  different  delivers'"  months,  with  vary¬ 
ing  prices,  trading,  open  contracts,  deliveries  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  for  each  deli^^ery  date  for  each  commodity.  During  fiscal 
1949  the  value  of  futures  trading  aggregated  $33  billion.  Effect¬ 
ive  administration  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  requires  periodic 
analyses  of  the  composition  of  the  market.  This  information  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  ’’call"  requiring  futures  commission  mer¬ 
chants  to  report  the  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  each  trader 
in  the  market,  the  size  of  his  holdings,  amount  of  trading,  and 
type  of  position  held  (speculative  or  hedging).  With  presently 
available  funds,  only  a  very  limited  number  of  calls  can  be  made, 
and  these  only  after  the  development  of  abnormal  market  conditions. 

In  order  to  assure  more  effective  administration  of  the  act  calls 
should  be  made  more  freq.uently  and  extended  to  additional  commodi¬ 
ties.  Regular  reports  from  futures  commission  merchants  and  large 
traders  shed  light  on  only  a  part  of  the  market  situation.  Through 
the  use  of  the  call  procedure  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  complete 
composition  of  the  market,  the  number  and  influence  of  small  traders, 
the  amount  of  hedging  versus  speculation,  and  potential  or  avail¬ 
ing  abnormal  market  forces.  Those  calls  also  serve  as  an  important 
aid  in  other  enforcement  activities  by  uncovering  group  operations 
designed  to  affect  prices  a.nd  revealing  persons  operating  as  futures 
commission  merchants  without  registration  as  well  as  traders  v;ho 
evade  reporting  requirements. 

Plan  of  Work:  Each  call  is  sent  to  approximsbely  600  futures  commiss¬ 
ion  merchants  who,  for  each  of  the  major  commodities  (wheat,  corn 
and  cotton)  report  positions  held  by  three  to  five  thousand  customers 
on  the  average.  The  number  of  brokers  and  customers  in  the  fifteen 
minor  commodities  are  relatively  smaller.  The  customers  in  the 
three  major  commodities  usually  have  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
transactions  and  positions  v;hich  must  be  covered.  After  these  re¬ 
ports  are  received  they  are  tabulated  and  analyzed.  Violations 
disclosed  are  ma,de  the  subject  of  remedial  action  through  formal 
or  informal  proceedings  under  the  statute  or  through  cooperative 
action  by  exchange  officials. 

(b)  I  ncrease  of  $3,120  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  speculative 

limits  on  additional  commodities. 

Objective:  To  a.ssure  compliance  with  limitations  to  be  placed  on  specu¬ 
lative  trading  and  positions  on  additional  commodities. 

The  Problem;  At  the  present  time  approximately  $30,000  is  being  spent 
on  enforcement  of  speculative  limits  on  grains  and  cotton.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  $56,85^  is  being  requested  to  establish  -speculative  limits 
on  additional  commodities.  With  these  funds  it  is  contemplated  that 
limits  woiild  be  established  on  two  or  three  commCdities  prior  to  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1951  requiring  immediate  enforcement  at  an  estimat¬ 
ed  cost  of  $5,120. 
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Plan  of  T'Vork?  Enforcement  of  speculative  limits  rcouircs  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  special  account  reports  (those  reports  required  daily 
from  ever:/  person  having  or  controlling  an  open  position  in  excess 
of  certain  specified  amounts).  The  futures  operations  --^nd  posi¬ 
tions  of  speculators  must  be  followed  systematically  for  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  limits  and  the  operations  of  hedgers  in  both  futures 
and  in  the  cash  commodity  also  must  be  currently  followed  to  insure 
that  classifications  of  positions  as  hedges  ape  proper.  Any 
effort  by  an  individual  or  group  J;o  exceed  the  limits  by  trading 
under  various  or  fictitious  names  must  also  be  detected  and  pre¬ 
vented.  Such  v;ork  requires  constant  surveillance  of  market  opera¬ 
tions  by  highly  trained  specialists. 

(4)  Increase  of  $10,240  is  to  provide  for  audits  of  special  accounts. 

Objective:  To  insure  that  the  reports  submitted  by  brokers  and  large 
traders  a.re  accurate  and  reliable. 

The  Problem;  Approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  each  year  covering  the  trading  operations  and  positions  of 
large  traders.  The  a.ccounts  of  these  large  traders  are  referred 
to  as  "special  accounts".  Since  the  purpose  in  requiring  these 
reports  is  to  receive  accurate  and  complete  data  relating  to  the 
market  operations  of  l^^rge  tr'^ders,  it  is  essenti^^l  that  the  re¬ 
ports  be  correct  a,s  to  amounts  and  classification  of  operations. 
Inasmuch  as  hedging  operations  are  exempt  from  the  ceiling  on 
speculative  trading,  traders  ma.v  report  their  activities  as  hedg¬ 
ing  when  they  are  in  f'^ct  speculative.  The  only  vray  such  improper 
classification  may  be  disclosed  is  through  an  audit  of  these 
special  accounts.  It  is  not  possible  with  available  funds  to  con¬ 
duct  such  audits. 

Plan  of  Work;  Reports  covering  trading  operations  and  vbsitions  of 
large  traders  will  be  referred  to  field  accountants  v;ho  vdll  make 
a  personal  examination  of  the  records  of  the  traders  involved. 

Vihen  it  is  apparent  from  such  examination  that  a  trader  has  been 
reporting  incorrect!:, through  ignorance  of  the  lavr  and  regulations, 
he  will  be  informed  of  the  requirements  ^nd  cautioned  against  repe¬ 
tition  of  improper  classification.  If  it  appears  that  the  trader 
is  wilfully  reporting  improperly,  formal  administrative  proceedings 
will  be  instituted. 

(5)  Increase  of  $3,200  to  pl^ce  on  a  full-:;'car  basis  in  1951  P^y  adjust¬ 

ments  under  L.  429  which  vrere  in  effect  for  onl:,^  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950 » 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM, 

Objective  and  ^unctionst  The  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  is  to 
prevent  price  manipulation  and  corners  and  to  insure  fair  practice  and 
honest  dealing  on  commodity  exchanges,.  Enforcement  of  the  act  requires 
supervision  over  18  commodity  exchanges  designated  as  "contract  markets," 
Enforcement  is  a  continuous  process  involving: 

1,  Market  designation  and  broker  registration;  (a)  Designation  of 
.  commodity  exchanges  as  contract  markets;  (b)  annual  registration 
of  futures  commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers;  and  (c)  coh- 
tinuing  reviev^  of  exchange  rules  and  regulations, 

■  2,- Supervision  of  futures,  trading;  (a)  Compilation,  audit,  tabula¬ 
tion  and  review  of  trade  reports  and  current  market  analyses; 

*  (b)  establishment  and  enforcement  of  speculative  limits;  (c)  re¬ 

view  of  market  news  and  letters;  ( d)  maintenance  of  a  quotation 
and  ticker-  service;  (e)  analysis  of  cash  commodity  transactions; 

(f)  cooperative  activities  with  control  committees  of  contract 
markets;  ( g)  observance  of  floor  trading;  and  (h)  compilation  and 
publication  of  market  information, 

3,  Prevention  of  misuse  of  customers*  funds;  (a)  Audit  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  records  of  futures  commission  merchants  and  ('b)  analysis 
of  brokers*  financial  statements, 

h*  Investigation  and  control  of  trade  practices;  (a)  Investigation 
of  complaints  and  alleged  and  apparent  violations;  (b)  trade 
practice  audits  and  surveys;  (c)  investigation  of  delivery  prac- 
■  '  tices;  and  (d)  preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence  of  viola¬ 
tions  in  administrative  hearings  arid  judicial  proceedings. 

Recent  Activities; 

r  ''• 

1,  Volume  of  trading.  The  volume  of  futures  trading  during  the  1949 
fiscal  year  was,  in  the  aggregate,  below  the  exceptionally  high 
level  of  1948  but  substantially  greater  than  the  ten-year  (1939-48) 
average.  The  volume  of  trading  in  wheat,  corn,  and:  cotton,  the 
principal  commodities,  declined  moderately  but  trading  in  many  other 
commodities  increased.  Trading  in  wheat  futures  declined  from 
^,768  million  bushels  in  1948  to  4, ^14  million  in  1949 ^  corn  from 
3,798  million  bushels  to  3,678  millions;  cotton  from  110  million 
bales  to  63  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  trading  in  rye,  soybeans, 
wool  tops,  lard,  cottonseed  oil,  c.qtlionseed  meal,  and  soybean  meal 
increased,  some  of  the  increases  being  exceptionally  large.  Futures 
trading  in  soybeans,  cottonseed  oil,  and  lard  v«ras  the  largest  in 
CEA  records,  which  cover ' approximately  twenty  years. 

Although  the  volume  of  trading  in  the  aggregate  in  1949  was  some¬ 
what  below  1948,  *the  work  involved  in  many  general  supervisory 
activities  such  as  observance  of  trading,  review  of  market  letters, 
quotation  service,  etc,,  was  not  changed.  Due  largely  to  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  trading  in  fats  and  oils  and  soybeans,  the  number  of  re- 
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ports  from  excha.nge  clearing  members  and  large  traders  "was  greater 
in  1949  than  in  the  preceding  year.  These  basic  reports  covering  daily 
trading, and  open  contracts  for  the  whole  market,  daily  operations  of 
large  traders,  deliveries,  and 'other  riarket  information  are' itabulated 
and  analyzed  regularly  as  the  first  means  in  the  surveillance  of  the 
markets,.  These  reports  also  provide  information  from  which  summaries 
of  total  volume  of 'trading  and  open  contracts  are  released  daily  to  the 
public  and  other  information  is  published  periodicallj^, 

•  . .  ^ 

2,  Surveys  of  trading  on  Neyf  York  and  New  Orlea.ns  cotton  exchanges,  A 

survey  vra.s  completed  of  all  trading  which  took  place  on  the  Nov/  York 
and  NotiT  Orleans  cotton  exchanges  during  the  week  ended  ?/iay  22,  1948, 

This  was  the  first  comprehensive  trade  practice  survey  which  had  ever 
been  made  of  trading  on  those  markets.  It  v/as  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  up-to-date  and  complete  analysis  of  all  trading  practices 
followed  in  those  markets.  Numerous  irregularities  were  disclosed, 

•  Among  these  vrere  inadequate"  records  of  individual  brokers  and  many  in- 
stences  of  improper  handling  of  customcr-s»  orders,  including  bucketing 
and  offsetting  orders. 

In  accordance  vdth  the  long-established  policy  of  the  CEA,  the  officials 
of  the  two  exchanges  were  informed  of  the  conditions  disclosed  by  the 
survey,  and  the  exchanges  have  made  numerous  changes  in  the  .joules  and 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  these  irregular¬ 
ities. 


These  surveys! clearly  demonstrate  their  value  and  emphasize^ the  desir¬ 
ability  of  conducting  them  periodically  on  these  and  other  exchanges. 


3,  Segregation  audits  reveal  deviations.  Curing  the  fiscal  year  19 49, 

437  deviations  from  the  lav;  and  regulations  were  discovered  v;hile  mak¬ 
ing  7^1  segregation  audits.  Some  of  the  deviations  discovered  were  of 
major  importance  and  resulted  in  criminal  prosecution  but  the  bulk  of 
then  appeared  to  be  unintentional,  and  corrective  action  ivas  iienediate- 
ly  taken  by  the  violators.  Among  the  more  serious  violations  were  in- 
sta.nccs  of  bucketing,  broker’s  failure  to  register,  uhdersegregation, 
improper  payments  from,  segregated  funds,  and  improper  investment  of 
customers* *  funds.  Corrective  m.easures  vrere  taken  iij  each  instance. 


4.  Criminal  prosecutions,  A  criminal  information  v;as  filed  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Chicago  charging  a  broker  vdth  having  accepted  money 
from  five  persons  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  commodity _ futures  and 
hq.ving  converted  the  funds  to  his  personal  use,  A  similar  case  was 
prosecuted' in  Newark,  N.J,,  in  which  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to 
I3,  years’  imprisonment. 


5.  Administrative  proceedings.  Three  administrative  proceedings  were 
completed  during  the  year,  A  grain  company  v;hich  had  been  acting  as 
futures  corxaission  merchant  vdthout  registering,  having  failed  to  file 
reports  of  futures  transactions' as  required^  and  having  bucketed  orders 
from  a  custom.cr  on  three  different  occasions  was,  together  vdth  four 
members  of  the  firm,  denied  trading,  privileges  on  all  contract  markets. 
The  second  administrative  proceeding  v;as  against  an  individual  vrho 
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falsely  represented  himself  to  be  a  registered  futures  commission  mer¬ 
chant  and  vdio  falsely  represented  that  he  had  executed  futures  orders 
for  his  customer^  He  vra.s  denied  trading  privileges  on  all  contract 
markets  for  a  perxod  of  sixty  days.  The  third  related  to  an  individual 
v;ho  accepted  funds  from  customers  but  failed  to  execute  the  customers' 
orders  and  pocketed  the  funds.  He  yras  denied  trading  privileges  on  all 
contract  markets  in  connection  vrith  transactions  for  customers, 

6,  Other  actions.  In  addition  to  formal  administrative  and  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  three  stipulations  of  compliance  were  secured,  five  warning 

.  or  procedural  letters  issued,  and  t\7enty-three  investigations  of  alleg¬ 
ed  or  apparent  violations  completed,.  Throughout  the  year  assistance 
vras  rendered  to  the  Solicitor  in  the  prosecution  of  these  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  other  cases, 

.7,  "Calls"  and  surveys,  .Three  special  "calls"  and  surveys,  designed  to 
afford  detailed  information  regarding  the  composition  of  the  commodity 
futures  Jiarket,  especially  the  transactions  and  positions  of  small 
traders  not' subject  to  repofting  requirements,  were  completed  during 
the  year.  These  involved  five  commodities  as  follov/s; 


Commodity 

"Type  of  Bur ve 3'’ 

Period  Covered 

IHiGat,  corn, 

Trading  and 

soybeans 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

positions 

Feb,  7-9 >  1949 

Cottonseed  oil 

Nev;  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  . . . 

II 

Feb,  7-8,  1949 

Wool  tops 

Wool  Associates  of  the 
New  York  Cotton 
Exchange,  Inc, 

n 

■Far,  16-18,1949 

In  providing  a  complete  picture  of  the  balance  beWeen  speculative  and 
hedging  conmitnents  in  the  )Tarkct,  including  the  voliime  and  type  of 
trading  and  size  of  comnitnents  of  all  traders,  these  calls  constituted 
an  important  addition  to  the  information  obtained  from  reports  received 
daily  shovfing  trading  and  positions  of  large  traders, 

8,  Cottonseed  oil  futures  market  investigated.  As  the  cottonseed  oil 

futures  market  gathered  m.onontum  following  removal  of  war  restrictions, 
the  season  of  1947-48  vra.s  marked  by  violent  price  fluctuations  in  both 
spot  and  futures  prices.  Prices  moved  from  18  cents  a  pound  in  September 
1947  to  43  cents  in  Lay  1948  and  back  dovn  to  I9  cents  in  the  fall  of 
1948,.  A  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  cottonseed  oil  futures  :Tar- 
ket  'was  therefore  made  to  determine  whether  the  futures  contract 
-  facilitated  or  hindered  the  marketing  of  the  spot  commodity.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  covered  the  thirteen-month  period  from  September  1,  1947  to 
September  30,  1948,  It  revealed  that  the  basic- cause  of  the  wide  price 
movements  in  the  futures  i'larket  was  the  extremely  tight  situation  in 
spot  oil.  The  competitive  efforts  of  traders  in  v.arious  groups  to  ob¬ 
tain- scarce  oil,  or  to  fulfill  their  contractual  obligations  to  supply 
oil,  threvj'  the  futures  markets  cut  of  line  during  the  delivery  period. 
Inasmuch  as  only  one  type  of  oil  was  deliverable  in  settlement  of  futures 
contracts,  a  recommendation  was  made  that  consideration  be  given  to  broad¬ 
ening  the  futures  market  by  increasing  the  number  of  grades  of  oil  which 
m.ay  be  delivered  in  settlement  of  futures  contracts. 


mjon  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 
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FABJ/IERS’  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Fanners'  Home  Administration  established  on  November  1,  194-6, 

pursua&t  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act  of  194-6,  approved 

August  14,  1946  is  authorised  to  perform  the  following  activities: 

1*  Make  direct  farm  ownership  (farm  tenant)  loans  to  farm  tenants, 
fa;;m  laborers,  sharecroppers  and  other  individuals  for  the  pur¬ 
chase,  enlargement  or  development  of  family  size  farms.  Loans, 
at  4/^  interest  amortized  over  40  years,  are  made  in  amounts  up  to 
the  normal  value  of  a  farm  as  improved  based  on  long-term  earning 
capacity  values©  ‘ 

2©  Insure  4^  year  farm  ownership  loans  made  by  private  lenders  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  normal  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  at  3  percent  interest  plus  a  1  percent  insurance  charge.  In¬ 
sured  loans  are  for  the  same  purposes  and  to  the  same  classes  of 
individuals  eligible  for  direct,  farm  ovniership  loans. 

3o  Make  production  and  subsistence  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  for 
farm  operatipg  expenses  and  --for  'other  farm  needs  including  the  re¬ 
financing  of  indebtedness  and  family  subsistence.  Loans  are  made 
up  to  $5,500  for  .1  to  5  years  at  5  percent  interest  with  a  limit 
of  $5,000  on  the  total  indebtedness  of  any  farmer. 

4*  Make  loans  for  the  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of  v/ater 

facilities  in  the,  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  17  Western  States, 
These  loans  are  made  at  3  percent  interest  for  periods  up  to  20 
years  to  individuals  and  groups  to  provide  domestic  or  irrigation 
v/ater  supply.  Engineering  assistance  is  given  in  planning  and 
installing  farmstead  and  irrigation  facilities, 

5s  Make  loans  and  grants  to  farm  owners  for  the  construction,  improve¬ 
ment,  alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and  other  farm 
buildings.  Also  loans  for  the  enlargement  or  development  of  farms 
to  farm  owners  receiving  loans  and  grants  for  farm  dwellings  and 
other  farm  buildings.  Loans  are  made  for  periods  up  to  35  years  at 
4  percent  interest  under  authority  of  Title  V  of  The  Housing  Act  of 

19490 

6,  Make  emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  areas  where  a  pro¬ 
duction  disaster  has  caused  a  need  for  agricultural  credit  not 
readily  available  from  commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies, 
or  other  responsible  sources.  Also  make  loans  to  bona  fid0"fur  farmers 
needing  credit,,  unobtainable  from  commercial  banks,  cooperative  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  or  other  responsible  sources,  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
present  fur  farming  operations.  These  loans  are  made  at  3  percent 
interest  for  periods  consistent  with  the  anticipated  ability  of  the 
borrower  to  repay.  The  total  outstanding  principal  indebtedness  on 
fur  loans  may  not  exceed  $4,000,000  at  any  one  time. 
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Supervisory  assistance  in  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  and  home 
operations  is  provided  all  borrowers  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
problems  and  needs#  No  loans  are  made  to  anyone  ■who  can  secure  adequate 
credit  from  other  sources  at  reasonable  rates#'  A  local  county  committee- 
is  required  to  approve  each  applicant  and  each  loan#  Hn  the  case  of 
farm  ownership  loans,  they  certify  to.  the  normal  long*- time  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  value  of  the .farm  and  in  the  case  of  farm. housing  loans,  certify 
as  to  the  normal  market  value# 

The  Farmers’  Home  Administration  maintains  its  central  offi’ce"  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  program  activities  decentralized  to  4-0  state  offices  (a 
few  of  which  service  two  or  more  states.),  1,625  county  offices,  and 
4.  area  finance  offices#  The  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30»  194-9*  had  5*833  full-time  employees,  3l6  of  whom  are  in  '  ’ 
Washington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field,,  and  9*390  state  and  county 
committeemen  part-time  employees  paid  an  average  of  &  to  10  days  a 
year  ■ 


Estimated 

1930 


Budget 

Estimate 

1951 


Loans  (borrowing  authoriza¬ 


tion); 

Farm  tenancy 
Production  and  subsis- 


415,000,000  ^20,000,000 


Water  facilities 
Fam  housing 


tence 


85,000,000  85,000,000 

3,000,000  .  5,000,000 

25,000,000  50,000,000 


Grants  and  Loans  (Farm  housing 


program) 


2,000,000  5,000,000 

26,706,700  50,000,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 


1156,706,700  $195,000,000 
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Siammary  of  Appropriations,  193Q  Estimates,  1931 

(Amoxints  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplemental) 


. 

•Total  esbi'mated 

•  Budget 

Increase  (/) 

Item 

available. 

estimates. 

or 

■  1950  a/ 

1951  . 

decrease  (-) 

■  . 

120,000,000 

/I  -5,000,000 

Farm  ownership  loans.,,,., 
Produc'tion  and  subsis- 

S  i'5', 000,000 

ijCTics  lo3.rxs  •  «  •••••*••»•« 

.  85,000,000 

85,000,000 

-  - 

ITater  facilities  loans,... 
Farm  housing  and  o-ther  • 

3,000,000 

5,000,000 

/2, 000,000 

•  farm  buildingsi  . .  .  ,  .  . 

. . 

/25, 000, 000 

/l, 650, 000 

(a)  Building  loans,,,,. 

(b)  Enlargement  and 

,,  .25,000,000  . 

50,006,000 

development  loans . . 

1,350,000 

3,000,000 

(c)  Repa  ir  .and  .impro'^je-t 

650,000 

26,736,700 

‘V  1  •  ^ 

/1, 350, 000 

/3,343,3oo 

fflPipi*.  g  r^nts  ,  0  ,  ♦  .  ,  ,  » 

2,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses..,.. 

30,080,000 

156,736,700 

195,080,000 

/36, 343, 300 

Dedu ct ; 

Transfer  from  "Farm 

tenant-mortgage  insur- 
.  ance  fund, .Farmers ’ , 

Home  Administration, 

Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture".. 

-30,000 

.-80,000 

/50,ooo 

Authorization  to 

borro'w  from  Secretary 
,  of  Treasury, . . . . . . 

.rl28, 000,000 

-160,000,000 

/32, 000, 000 

Total  appropriation  or 

/6, 293, 300 

estimate 

.§6,706,700 

.35,000,000 

a/  Amounts  are  adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  structure 
.  proposed .  in.  the..l951  Budget  Estimates. 


(a)  Farmers’  Home  Administration 


Authorization  to  borrow  from  "Secretary  of  Treasury"..,,,,  ^103,000,000 

Appropriation  Act 1950*  . . . .  23,6i4,9,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  suppl'emental, . . .  460,000 

Transferred  from  "Farm  Tenant-Mortgage  Insurance  Fund, 

Farmers’  Home'  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture"  30,000 

Activi-ties  transferred  in  1951  estimates  from: 

"Loans,  Farm  Housing,  Departm.ent  of  Agri cul-bure" 

(Loans  fr 6m  Secretary  of  Treasury);,,,....,,.....,,..,  25,000,000 

"Grants  and  Loans,  Farm  Housing,  Department  of 

Agriculture",,,.,,. . ; . . .  '  2,000,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Farm  Housings  Department  of 

Agriculture"..,,,.. . .....' . .  . . .  ■  2,577,700 

Base  for  1951* . . . .  156,736,700 
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Budget  Estimate,,  1951j,  ■  ,  ■ 

Authorization''  t6”fcdrrdw 'from* ’ISetrStaty'’"’ ■"  . . .  ‘ 

of  Treasury”  . . . .  $l60,000,000 

..  Direct  appropriation... ...... ....... ...  *..«  ..  - -  .,35»-0-00., 0D.0 . . . . 

"’Transfer  ■  from  "Farm  Tenant-’!'^ortgage 

Insurance  Farmers*  Horne  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Departirient  of  Agriculture.  •..  •  80,000  /l93,Q8Q»Q0Q 

Increase . . . . . . .  . -  738, 31+3,300 


SUI'DiARY  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


Loaris  to  homestead 'entrymen  and  others  on  recl'ainati on  projects: 


Farm  ownership. . . . .  /|5, 000, 000 

Water  facilitie  . . .  ........................  /2, 000, 000 

Loans  arid  Grants  fo'r  Farm  Housing  ^ 

Building  loans  for  farm  dwellings  and  other  farm 

'  huildirigs  . . .  /25, 000, 000 

Enlargement  and  development  loans  in  connection  vrith 
other  loans  ‘for 'farm  dv/ellings  and  other ’farm” 

-  buildings  . .  /l, 650,000 

Repair  arid  improvement  grants  for  farm  dwellings  and 

other  farm  buildings  .’J ,  /l,350,000 

Ope  rating  expenses  for: 

Costs  of  m.alcing  the  additional  farm  ownership  and  water 
facilities  loans  to  hom.estead  entrymen  and  others  on 

reclamation  pro je cts . . . .  /6l8, 025 

Costs  of  making  the  additional  farm  housing  loans  and 
grants  in  1951  and  servicing  farm  housing  loans  made 

in  1950 . /2,059,300 

Insuring  ‘mortgages  (by  transfer  of  receipts  from ’’'Farm 
Tenant-Mortgage  Insur'ance  Administrative  Fund”;  not.  an 

increase  in  appropriation), . . . .  .  /50,000 

Servicing  in  1951  insured  mortgages -made ‘in  prior  years 
and  the  additional  production  and  subsistence  loans  to, 

be  made  in  1950. . . . .  /3^2,060 

'  IncreOvSe,^  necessary. -to  place  on  a  XullryeOrr  .hasi.s  in  1951.» .  ,  . 
pay  adjustments  under  Public  Law  I;29  which  were  in 

effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950» ....... •  /253»915 


PROJECT  STATE?® NT 

(Amounts  .Shown  Include  pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Proje'ct 

,  ’ '  '195  0 

( estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

P.L.  : 

adjustment:  Other 

1951 

(estimated) 

Loans : 

1 .  Farm  ovmer- 
ship  loans.. 

$li?.997,585 

$15,000,000 

/$5, 000,000(1) 

$20,000,000 

2.  production 
and  subsis¬ 
tence  loans 

7li,999,651 

85,000,000 

85,000,000 

3»  'i'^jater  facil- 
iti  es  loans 

'  l-,510,27Ui 

3,000,000 

-  ‘  /2, 000,000(2) 

5,000,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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project 


I|.»  Farm  housing 

and  other 
farm  build¬ 
ings  : 

(a)  Building 
loans  •  •  •  o  • 

(b)  Enlarge¬ 
ment  and 
development 
loans • # • • • 

(c)  Repair  and 
improvement 
grants • • • • 

Total  loans . . 

5«  Salaries  and 
expenses : 

(a)  Ilaking 
loans  and 
grants  and 
insuring 
mortgages 

( includes 
initi  al 
servicing 
in  fiscal 
year  in 
which  loan 
is  made),. 

(b)  Collecting 
and  servic¬ 
ing  out¬ 
standing 
loans  and 
insured 
mortgages . . 

Total  salaries 
and  expenses 

Total  pay  ad¬ 
justment  costs 
Public  Law  14.29 

Public  Law  359 

Unobligated 

balance . 

Total  avail- 

ab le,.fl.,,^  2 


1949 


1950 

( estimated) 


Increase  or  decrease 

P.L*  1+29' 


adjustment 


Other 


1951 

( estimated) 


25,000,000 


1,350,000 


650,000 


/25, 000,000(3) 


/i, 650, 000(4) 


1,350,000(5) 


91,507,510 


150,000,000 


50,000,000 


3,000,000 


2,000,000 


35,000,000 


165,000,000 


5,565,300 


18,041,723 


23,607,023 


78,734 


115,193,267 


9,461,273 


/70,242 


/2, 110,325(6) 


11,641,840 


17,275,427 


/183,673 


/979,-o6o(7) 


18,438,160 


26,736,700 


/253,;915 


/3, 089, 385 


^57,7007  /7253,91^  /788;38S^ 

72,8467/:"  L  -J 


156,736,700 


(8)/253,915 


30,080,000 


7^00,0007 

7^,0007 


/38, 089,385 


195,080,000 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project""' 

"l^h9 . 

'1950 

( estimate ) 

Increase  "of  decrease  ;  . . 

p.L.  1+29  r  ;  :  1951 

adjustment:  Other  ; (estimated) 

Transferred 

from  ’’Farm 
tenant-mort¬ 
gage  insurance 

fund.  Farmers’ 

Home  -Adminis- 

,  •  ;  .  .  . 

t  rati  on,  'De- 

parteent  .’of 

Agricultiwe”.  • 

-12,000 

-30,000 

Transfer  in 

1950  estimates 

from; 

■’’Development, 

■■ _ ^ _ -  ■  -  -  ’ 

of  water 

' 

f  .  .  '  •  * 

facilities , 

arid  and 
semiarid 
areas.  De¬ 
partment 
of  i^ricul- 
ture" •...•* 
’’Printing  and 
bindi ng. 


-I,7i4-9,I07 


Department 
of  Agricul¬ 
ture”  •.••••• 
Transfer  in 
,1951  estimates 
from: 

’’Loans,  Farm 
Housing, 
Depa  rtment 
of  Agricul¬ 
ture”  (Loans 
from  Secre¬ 
tary  of' 
Treasury) . . 

’’Grants  and 
Loans,,  farm 
housing. 
Department 
of  Agricul¬ 
ture 

'  ’’Salaries  and 
expenses , 
farm  hous¬ 
ing,  De¬ 
partment  of 
Agriculture” 


-2,160 


.25,000,000 


-2,000,000 


-2,577,700; 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

194.9 

1950 

( estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

( estimated ) 

pVl.  4^ 

adjustment;  Other 

Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 
supplemental  *  * 
Authorization 
to  borrow  from 
Secretary  of 
Treasury* • * . • • 

-480,000 

-103,000,000 

Total  appro- 
priation. * • • • 

113,430,000 

23,649,000 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $38j3U3»300  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

(1 )  Increase  of  |3yQ00>Q00  in  dire'ct  farm  ownership  loan  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  more  adequately  meeting  dhe  needs  of  'settler-  families  on 
reclamation  projects «  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Need  for  Increase;  Many  settlers,  including  entrymen  and  others  who 
o^vn  or  are  purchasing  their  land  from  private  vendors,  are  living 
in  tar  paper  shacks,  tents,  or  basement  houses*  Due  to  inadequate 
credit  facilities,  these  settlers  are  trying  to  construct  their 
buildings  and  develop  their  farms  from  income  received  from  produc¬ 
tion  of  only  a  portion  of  their  farms*  Private  and  cooperative 
sources  of  credit  generally  are  not  available* 

Many  families  will  fail  after  exhausting  their  limited  resources 
if  credit  assistance  is  not  provided.  The  history  of  many  of  the 
]  older  reclamation  projects  shows  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for 

three  or  four  families  to  fail  before  the  farm  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  v/ho,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  efforts  of  his 
predecessors,  is  enabled  to  complete  the  development  and  establish 
efficient  operations*  Families  selected  for  entry  on  units  opened 
for  settlement  in  the  I950  and  I95I  fiscal  years  will  be  faced  v/ith 
the  same  imsatisfactory  and  inefficient  situations  if  adequate 
sources  of  long-term  credit  are  not  available* 

Public  Law  36I  (81st  Congress)  authorizes  the  making  of  loans  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,' or 
the  Imter  Facilities  Act  of  August  28,  1937*  amended,  to  persons 
making  ,a  homestead  entry  on  public  land  or  contracting  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  other  land  of  the  United  States  in  a  reclamation  project* 
Public  Law  36I  also  provides  that  the  first  installment  for  the 
repayment  of  such  loans,  or  any  other  loan  to  the  ovmer  of  a  newly 
irrigated  farm  in  a  reclamation  project  may  be  deferred  for  a 
period  of  two  years* 
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Prior  to  this  legislation,  ownership  loans  could  not  be  made  to 

entry-men  or' ■cbhtract  purchA^-G-T-S  -of  public  land?  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  secure  a  first  mortgage  on  the  land.  Also,  prior. to  the 
two-year  deferred  repayment  provision,  loans'  could  be  made  to,  only  a 
limited- number  of  other  new  settlers,  ¥Jhen  a  settler  first  occupies 
his  farm,  land  must  be  leveled,  irrigation  structures  installed',  and 
basic  land  treatments  applied.  Houses' and  bams  must  be  built  and 
livestock  must  be  purchased  and  brought  into  production.  Only 
settlers  'with  unusual  resources  for  those  accomplishments  and  those 
settlers  who  have  accomplished  them  in  part  through  years  of  Struggle 
and  deprivation  of  their  families  are -able  to  make  heavy  real"  estate 
payments  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  loan. 

Loan  plans;  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  36I  increases  materially  the 
loan  assistance  than  can  bo  given  these  reclamation  settlers.  The 
estimate  includes  an  additional  amount'  of  000, 000  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  families.  This  amount  is  estimated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  approximately  625  farm  families.  Recent  studies  of  financial 
requirements  on  certain  reclamation  projects  show  that  settler  fami¬ 
lies  will  need  to  invest  $12,000  or  more  in  developing  their  farms*  V. 

(2)  Increase  of  $2,000,000  for  mak'ing  ’^Tater  facilities  loans’^  to 

homestead  entrymen  and, other  settlers  on  reclamation  projects. 

Heed  for  Increases;  The  increase  of  $2,1300,000  for  water  facilities 
loans  is  necessary  to  meet  ihe.  special  credit  needs  of  settlers  on 
reclamation  projects,  particularly  those' who  have  settled  on  such 
projects  in  the  past  few  years  and  could  not  obtain  loans  prior  to 
the  passage  of  Public  Lav;  56l,  The  development  of  many  farms  on 
reclamation  projects  is  being  sepiously  delayed  because  of  the 
inability  of  settlers  to  obtain  credit  required  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  water  facilities  necessary  to  bring  "their  farms  into  full 
production.  Many  farms  occupied  'by  new  settlers  have  not  been 
fully  irrigated  because  funds  v;ere.not  available  to  complete  the 
lend  leveling  and  clearing  and  the  installation  of  irrigation 
facilities.  Many  newly  settled  farms  are  also  vathout  v;ater 
supplies  for  home  use  because  of  the  inability  to  'obtain  thp 
credit  needed  for  digging  v;ells  and  installing  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  pro-vide  water  for  the  farmstead  and  livestock.  Until 
funds  are  available  to  these  settlers  for  completing  their  land 
development,  the  installation  of  irrigation  facilities,  and  the 
providing  of  farmstead  water,  income  vdll  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  adequately  for  farm  and  home  operating  expenses  as  well 
as  payment  of  debts. 

Loan  Plans;  The  increase  of  $2,000,000,  together  with  the  authority 
for  water  faciliti.es  loans  provided  by  Public  Lav;  36l^  would  enable 
assistance  to  be  given  to  about  800  additional  farms.  Most  of  these 
loans  v;ould  be  made  to  individuals,  but  in  some  instances  assistance 
would  be  given  through  loans  to  groups  of  farmers.  The  loan  funds 
would  be  used  for  the  installation  of  such  facilities  as  irrigation 
ditches  and  ether  structures  to  distribute  v;ater  over  the  farm  from 
main  ditches  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  leveling 
of  land  or  the  installation  of  sprinkler  systems  to  apply  water  for 
efficient  crop  irrigation,  digging  of  wells,  and  the  installation 
of  farmstead  water  facilities. 
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(3)  Increase  of  $23, 000, 000  for  approximately  lUjQOO  additional  building 
loans  for  farm  dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings# 

Nqed  for  Increase*  Operations,  under  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
began  in  Novemter  194-9  'with  a  first  year  authorization  to  borrow 
125,000,000  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  providing  for  about 
12,1+00  building  loans  to  farm  owners.  If  reasonable  progress  is  to 
be  made  in  this  program  in  the  1951  fiscal  .year,  it  is  essential 
that  the  full  amount  of  150,000,000  authorized  by  the  Act  for  the 
second  year  of  the  program -be  made  available.  The  need  for  im¬ 
provement  of  rural  housing  and  other  farm  buildings  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  rural  areas.  Reports  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indicate  that  1,1+00,000  rural  farm  dwell¬ 
ing -units  were  ■  in- need- of  major  rdpairs  in  194-7 •  A  large  portion 
of  these  dwellings  are  owned  by  families  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  private  and  cooperative  sources  for  needed  repairs,  improve¬ 
ment,  or  construction  at  terms  which  they  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  fulfill o  The  volume  of  early  applications  indicates  a 
demand  for  loans  many  times  greater  than  the  number  of  loans  which 
can  be  made  with  funds  available. 

Loan  Plans;  The  increased  amount  would  permit  the  making  of  ll+.OOO 
Toans~"^'er  the  number  which  can  be  made  with  the  amount  available 
in  1950.  About  7,800  loans  for  $17,300,000  would  be  made  under 
Section  502  to  applicants  having  income  sufficient  to  meet  regular 
amortization  payments  of  principal  and  interest.  Approximately 
3,000  loans  for  $6,74-0,000  would  be  made  under  Section  503  to 
applicants  on  farms  v;here  basic  changes  must  be  made  in  the  farm 
program  before  the  income  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual 
amortization  payments.  The  balance  of  $9^0,000  would  be  used  to 
provide  about  3,200  loans  under  Section  504-  to  ovvoier- occupants 
for  minor  repairs  and  improvements, 

(4-)  Increase  of  $1,650,000  for  approximately  4-, 000  additional  .enlarge¬ 
ment  and  development  loans  in  connection  with  other  loans  for  farm 
dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings. 

Need  for  Increase;  A  sizeable  portion  of  the  3,000,000  farm  families 
in  the  lov;-er  income  half  of  all  farm  operators  do  not  have  sufficient 
income  to  support  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  and  other  farm 
buildings.  In  many  instances  this  income  can  be  -sufficiently  in¬ 
creased  by  enlargement  of  the' acreage  or  the  development  of  the  farm 
resources.  Section  504-(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  pf  194-9  recognizejs  this 
problem  vath  provision  for  loans  for  farm  'enlargement  and  development 
to  those  farm  oimers  'receiving  other  farm  housing  loan  and  grant 
assistance, 

'As  the  program  develops  in  its  second  year  of  operation,  additional... 
lunds  will  be  needed  for  such  loans  to  farm  owners  via o  must  make 
substantial  adjustments  in  their  farming. business  before  the  income 
^^77  sufficient  to  repay  loans  for  necessary  building  improve¬ 
ments.  These- loans  will  also  be  needed  by  borrowers  on  farms  that  ‘ 
cannot  supply  adequate  income  but  on  which  housing  assistance  is 
needed  to  remove  conditions  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  members 
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of  the  family#  On  many  farms  capable  of  adjustment  to.  support  -" 
buil, ding-loans,  the- ■a'djustifidnts-fcannot  be  made  withgut ,, funds 'for  •  ■ 
necessary  enlargement  -and  improvemeht  of  the  farm  resources#  On 
other  farms  small  loans  for  enlargement  and  develo,pm.ent  will,  in- 
many  cases,  increase  the  income  of  the  families  and  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  living  conditions  at  a  more  satisfactory  Idveli 

t 

The  increase  of  ^1,650,000  is  estimated'  to  be  sufficient  to 
adequately  assist  an  additional  UjOOO  families  with  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  development  of  their  farms  through  purchase  of  additional 
acreage,  clearing  of  land,  basic  fertilizer  treatment,  etc# 

(5)  Increase  of  000  for  repair  and  improvement  grants  for  farm 

dv;el lirigs  and^o^er  farm  buildings# 

Need  for  Increase;  Section  50l|.(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9  pro- 
vfdes  for  making  grants  alone  or  grants  in  combination  v/ith  loans 
to  farm  ownier-occupants  whose  incomes  are  insufficient  to  repay  the 
full  amount  required  for  necessa,ry  repairs  and  improvements  to  farm 
dv/ellings  and  other  farm  buildings.#  Sub-standard  farm  housing  and 
other  farm  buildings  are  recognized  as  a  serious  threat  to  the 
health  and  the.  safety  of  farm  occupants  Jiid  to  the  community.  Sub¬ 
standard  building  conditions  exist  on  a  large  number  of  .farms  occu¬ 
pied  by  families  in  rural  areas  , who  are  faced  with  situations  which 
preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining  adequate  income  on  their  farm 
or  the  possibility  of  moving  to  more  satisfactory  living  quarters# 

To  alleviate  these  threats  to  health  and  safety,  grants  alone  or 
grants  in  combination  mth  loans  are  made  for  such  purposes  as 
repairing  roofs,  providing  toilet  facilities,  supplying  a  sanitary 
water  supply,  supplying  screens  and  making  other  minor  repairs  and 
improvements#  In  order  that  adequate  attention  may  be  given  to 
this  phase  of  the  need  for  farm  building  improvement,  the  increase 
of  $1,350^000  for  repair  and  improvement  grants  is  required# 

It  is  expected  that  more' than  half  of  th.e.  increase  requested  would 
be  used  in  combination  with  loans  to  I|.*500  farm  owner-occupants- 
able  to  pay  part  but  not  all  of  the  cost  of  needed  repairs  and  im¬ 
provement*  The  remainder  of  the  increase  would  be  used  for  grants 
only  to  2,500  owner-occupants  where  the  family  is  unable  to  ..make 
any  payment  for  necessary  improvements# 

(6)  An  increase  of  $2,110,325  under  project  5(a-)  "Making  loans  and  grants 

and  insuring  mortgages"  consisting  of  the  folloV'ring;' 

(a)  An  increase  of  $618,025  for  making,  and  servicing  during  the  first 

year  'loans  made  possible  by  Public  Law  3^1  'to  homestead  entrymen  and 

others  on  reclamation  projects#  These  loans  v/ill  be  concentrated  in 

areas  in  which  new  farming  patterns  are  being  developed  as  a  result 
of  ivater  being  made  available  to  lands  heretofore  used  for  limited 
grazing  or  exceedingly  hazardous  dry  farming  operations#  The 
Farmers’  Home  Administration  has  very  few  representatives  in  these 
areas  because  of  the  previously  scattered  agricultural  population# 
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If  the  set'tlers  who  are  occupying  these  nevi  lands  are  to  become 
successful  farmers •they  will  require  constructive  guidance  in  the 
development  of  their -units  -and  in  planning  and  carrying  out, sound 
farming  programs*  .. 

This  nevi  and  heavy  responsibility  can  be  met  in  some  areas  by 
expanding  existing  county  office  staffs.  In  other  areas  it  will 
be  necessary  to  open  nev/  county  offices,  as  in  the  Yakima,  lYash- 
ington  area  where  approximately  1,000  new  farms  are  being  opened 
for  settlement  and  the  present  county  office  semres  a  land  area 
of  6,185  square  miles  in  which  there  are  about  Jf’JOO  farms  with 
500,000  crop  acres* 

Most  of  the  new  lands  are  completely  undeveloped  and  are  without 
^buildings  for  families  and  livestock*  Land  development  is  a 
prerequisite  to  success  and  the  manner  in  v/hich  the  development 
is  carried  out  will  affect  the  operators*  future  income  for  many 
'  years*  '  The  guidance  needed  in  this  phase  of  settlement  activity 
is  increased  because  many  of  the  nev>r  settlers  are  young  veterans 
'who  have'had  no' previous  experience  in  farm  development  and  whose 
wives  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  home  making,  particularly 
in  the  unusually  difficult  situations  v/ith  which  new  settlers ,  are 
confronted, 

(b)  An  increase  of  .pl,i4i-|.2,300  for  making  the  additional  farm  hous- 
pans'  and  grants  in  195i'«»  The  amount  of  577* 700*"  including 

an  estimate  of  ^77^700  for  pay  act  costs,  is  available  for  making 
loans  and  grants  to  about  13,i;00  indi-vidual  farm  ovmers  in  1950* 

The  total  estimate  of  355»C)00»000  for  farm  housing  loans  and  grants 
in  1951  will  provide  about  28,900  farm  ovmers  vath  loans,  combina¬ 
tion  loans  and  grants  or  grants  alone*  This  is  an  increase  of 
15^500  over  1950  in  the  number  of  farm  ovmers  who  will  receive 
assistance* 

The  increase  of  $1,^942,300  represents  an  increase  of  only  56^  in 
the  cost  of  making  loans  and  grants  as  compared  to  an  increase  of 
more  thorn-  115^  in  the- number  of  farm  ovmers  to  receive  assistance* 

It  is  expe  cted -that  because  of  the  training  being  given  field 
employees  in  1950,  that  this  increase" in  the  volume  of  loans  and 
grants  can  be  hcmdled  with  a  substantial  savings  in  costs*  This 
estimate  and  the  estimate  of  $617,000  under  Project  5(b)  for 
servicing  farm  housing  loans  and  grants  made  in  1950,  represents 
an  increase  of  about  11.91  average  annual  employees,  including 
about  I48  for  county  committeemen,  primarily  to  carry  for  a  full 
year  employees  carried  for  only  a  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1950»  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pemanent  positions  attributa¬ 
ble  to  farm  housj.ng  in  1951  over  1950j  however,  amounts  to  only 
about  61  positi.onsu  The  program  did  not  get  started  until  about 
November  1,  19-49  >.  eh  us  providing  only  8  months  in  the  1950  fiscal 
year  to  process  the  approximately  13,400  loans  and  gra.nts  in  that 
year®  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  increases  in  the  number  of 
farm  appraisal  and  engineering  personnel  whose  services  are  re¬ 
quired  in  connection  vdth  substantially  all  of  the  loans.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  61  positions  vmll  be  in  county  offices  where  applications 
are  received  and  loans  are  actually  made* 
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( c)  Increase  of  |30>Q0Q  (Transfer  of  receipts  from  the  ’’Farm  Tenant- 

Mortgage  Insurance  Fund**)  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  in- 

suring  mortgage  loans  in  1931 •  During  the  fiscal  year  1950j  the 

amount  of  $30,000  is  availahle,  by  transfer  from  the  Farm  Tenant- 
i''fortgage  Insurance  Fund,  for  expenses  in  connection  ^vith  insuring 
mortgages*  The  Farmers’  Home  Administration  insures  loans  under 
procedures  and  requir'ements  substantially  the  same  as  for  direct 
farm  ovmership  loans •'  The  government  is  responsible  for  the 
collecting  and  servicing  of  insured  mortgages  and  -the  remittance 
of  collections  to  the  mortgagees.  Provision  is  made  for  fees  for 
inspection  and  appraisal,  and  for  an  initial  and  annual  charge  of 
■g  of  1  percent  to  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  relating  to 
mortgage  insurance.  It  is  estimated  that  such  collections  in 
1950  mil  provide  about  ^80,000  to  be  used  for  these  expenses  in 
1951 »  3-n  increase  of  over  the  amount  available  in  1950» 

(7 )  An  increase  of  |9793  060m^der  Project  3(b)  ''Collecting  and  servic- 
ing  outstanding  loans  and  insured  mortgages”  as  follov/s; 


( a )  Increase  of  $6l7»000  fon  servicing  in  1951  approximately  12,400 

farm  housing  loans  made  in  1950»  lb  is  expected  that  approximately 

1^?,400  1  oans  made  in  1950  mil  be  outstanding  and  require  servicing 
in  I95I0  Many  of  these  loans  will  be  made  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  1950  fiscal  year  and  actual  construction  will  not  begin  until 
-1951»-  The  responsibility  of.  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  in 
connection  with  these  loans  includes  a  determination  that  the 
buildings  are  substantially  constructed  and  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  specifications.  Practical  guidance,  in  the  form  of 
construction  supervision  and  inspection,  is  provided  all  borrowers 
as  required.  In  addition,  many  farm  owners  will  be  given  guidance 
in  improved  farm  and  home  practices  designed  to  increase  income 
sufficiently  to  repay  the  loans  for  farm  housing  and  other  farm 
buildings.  County  supervisors  and  engineering  personnel  will  be 
required  in  1951  to  provide  these  services. 

(b)  Increase  of  !|362,060  for  servicing  in  1951  insured  mortgages 

made  in  prior  years  and  the  additional  production  and  subsistence 

loans  to  be  miade  in  195Q*  Additional  funds  v/i  11  t)e'  needed  in 

servicing  the  approximately  3*700  insured  mortgage  loans  that  will 
be  outstanding  on  June  30,  1950.  There  is  available  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  insuring  mortgages  in  connection  with  insured  mortgage 
loans  an  annual  service  charge  of  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
principal  balance  due  plus  a  fee  of  $20  for  each  loan  closed.  The 
total  available  in  1951  from  this  source  is  estimated  to  be  |80,000, 
All  of  this  amount  will  be  required  for  insuring  new  loans  eind  none 
of  the  funds  from  this  source  v/ill  be  available  for  servicing  the 
3,700  loans  insured  in  prior  years*  Since  the  Farmers’  Home  Admin¬ 
istration  Act  of  1946  provides  that  the  Government  is  responsible 
for  the  collection  and  servicing  of  insured  mortgages  and  the  re¬ 
mittance  of  collections  to  the  mortga.gees,  additional  funds  are 
needed  for  servicing  the  outstanding  accounts.  In  addition  to  the 
collection  activity,  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  provides 
supervisory  assistance  in  farm  and  home  management  to  these  families 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  direct  farm  ownership  loan  borrowers. 


_^.^.crease  of  $233 >915  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  I93I  pay  adjustments 

under  P.  L.  429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
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Additional  funds  are  also  needed  to  service  the  estimated  8,3^3 
production  and  subsistence  loans  made  v/ith  the  |10  million  increase 
in  loan  appropriations  in  1950  as  compared  with  1949 •  Since  it  is 
expected  that  all  of  these  loans  vd.ll  be  made  to  veterans  who  are 
becoming  established  in  farming  through  this  loan  assistance,  the 
ne.ed  for  supervisory  assistance  will  be  intensified*  Many  of  them 
are  beginning  to  operate  farms  for  the  first  time  and  will  need 
technical  assistance  and  advice  in  planning  and  placing  in  effect 
proper  and  efficient  farm  and  home  management  practices# 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The'  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  "follows  (new 
language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets); 

1  ^or  expenses  necessary,  including  personal  services  in  the 

2  District  of  Columbia,  to^  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  titles  I,  II,  and  the  related  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
Bankhead- Jon os  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1000-1032), 
the  Farmers’  Homo  Administration  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1001, 

.  note;  31  U.S.C.  82h;  12  U.S.C.  371j  35  U.S.C.  535;  60  Stat.  1079, 

3  1080);  the  Act  of  July  30*  1946  (40  U.S.C.  436-439)^  and^ ;  the 
Act  of  October  19,  1949  (Public  Law  361);  the  Act  of  August  28, 

I937V  4s  amended  (16  lj.S.c4  590r-590x,  5902-5),  for  the 
development  of  facilities  for  water  storage  and  utilization  in 

4  the  arid  and  somiarid  areas  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  relating  to 

financial  assistance  for  farm  housing  (Public  Law  I7I,  approved 

■  J^iy  15,  194^  as  follows: 

5  Loans:  For  loans  (including  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  taxes 
under  section  3Q  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  and  advances  incident  to  the  acquisition  and  preseiwation 

of  security  of  obligations  under  the  foregoing  several  authorities); 

6  Title  I  and  section  43  of  title  IV  /f  including  payments  in  lieu 

7  of  taxes  and  taxes  under  section  50T,  $15,000,000/  of  bhe  Bonkhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  $20,000,000;  "title  II  of  said 
Act”,  $85,000,000;  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  /$3 , 000 , OOO/ 

$5,^00,000:  Provided',  That  not  to  exceed  the  Toregoing  several 
amounts  shall  be  borrowed  in  one  account  from  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire,  at 
such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum  per  annum;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  lend  such  sums  to  the  Secretary  upon  the  security  of  any 
obligations  of  borrowers  from  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  said  Acts;  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
proceeds  from  payments  of  principal  and  interest  under  such 
Acts  to  repay  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amounts  borrowed 
therefrom  for  the  purposes  of  such  Acts:  Provided  further.  That 

8  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  pursuant  to  /^his  paragraph”/  the 
foregoing  authority,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 

,  to  uso  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
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securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  secuidties  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  include  such  loans  to  the  Secretary; 

Provided  further.  That  repayments  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  such  loans  shall  b«  treated  as  a  public-debt 
9  transaction;  and  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  194-9  (except 
loans  under  3Q4(b)),  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  t^e 

Tr" e a* s'ury  in  acco rdance  wi th  the  provisions  of  section  ^11  of 

saTcPAct,  ^^^OgOOQaOOOg  to  remain  available  until  expended# 

10  Grants  and  loans;  For  grants  for  the  purpose  of  section  304(^) 

anil  for  loans'  under  section  304(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949/ 

^'33600, 06'0,"  -b'd  remain  available  until  expended^  ' 

Salaries  and  expenses;  For  the  making,  servicing,  and  collecting 

11  of  loans  /7  insuring  and  insured  mortgages,  the  servicing  and 

12  collectin'^  of  loans  made'  under  prior  authority,  the 

liquidation  of  assets  transferred  to  Farmers.*  Home  Administration 
pursuant  to  the  Farmers*  Home  Administration  Act  of  194-6, 

13  ^25,649300^  and  the  extension  of  financial  assistance  under 

14  ■  the'  Housing  Act  of  19493  including  persondl  services  in  the 

District  of  Coiumbia,"$'3Qg0QQ3  0Q0'«  together  with  a  transfer  to 

15  this  appropriation  item  of  not  to^"exceed  $80,000 

of  the  fees  and  administrative  expense  charges  made  available 
by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the  Bankhead- 

■  J-ones-  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended* 

The  first  and  fourteenth  changes  merely  alter  the  position  in' the  text 
of  tke  authority  for  incurring  personal  service. expenses  in  the  District 
of  Columbia# 

The  secbndj  eight,  el eventh  and  twelfth  changes  represent  minor  editorial 
revisions  necessary  in  order  to  conform  with  major  changes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage#  •  -  . 

The  third  change  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  including  reference  to 
the  Act  of  October  19,.  1949  (Public  Law  .36I)  authorizing  loans,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1937#  as  amended,  to  homestead  entrymen  on  public 
lands  or  ’ contract  purchasers  of  other  lands  of  liie  United  States  in 
reclamation  projects. 

The  fourth,  ninth,  tenth  and  thirteenth  changes  are  proposed  to  include 
reference  to  financial  assistance  for  farm  housing,  authorized  in 
Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (Public  LaVk''  I7I,  approved  July  15, 
1949).  It  is  proposed  that  this  activity  be  carried  as  part  of  this 
appropriation  item  in  1951  •  The  proposed  language  would  make  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  loans,-  and  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  grants 
and  loans,  available  until  expended.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  511  of  the  Act  which  provides  that  ”The  Secretary 
may  issue  notes  and  other  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  such.sumS  as  the-  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  determine 


to  make  loans  under  this  title  (other  than  loans  under  section  50U('b)) 
not  in  excess  of  |25,000,000  on  and  after  July  1,  19^4-9 f  an  additional 
$50,000,000  on  and  after  July  1,  1950,  an  additional  $75^000,000  on 
and  after  July  1,  1951  and  an  additional  $100,000,000  on  and  after 
July  1,  1952  ***”•  Section  513  of  the  Act  provides  ’’There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  ***  $2,000,000  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  5014(a)  and  loans  pursuant  to  section  50i4(l>) 
on  and  after  July  1,  19l49»  which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  further 
amounts  of  $5,000,000,  $8,000,000,  and  $10,000,000  on  July  1  of  each 
of  the  years  1950,  1951,  and  1952,  respectively  The  previous 

language  contained  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950  limited 
the  availability  of  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  building  loans  to  June  30,  1953,  and  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  for  grants  and  loans  to  the  one  fiscal  yearn  The  fact  that 
grants  for  minor  repairs  and  improvements  and  loans  for  enlargement  and 
development  from  appropriated  funds  are  generally  made  in  connection 
with  building  loan  assistance  from  borrowed  f\mds  makes  it  essential 
that  the  tv^o  funds  be  available  for  the  same  period  of  time* 

The  fifth  change  is  proposed  to  make  clear  that  ’’advances  incident  to 
th e  a cquisiti on  and  preservation  of  security  of  obligations”  can  be 
paid  from  loan  funds  as  a  recoverable  charge  against  the  borrower  or 
as  a  capitalized  charge  against  the  security  in  those  cases  where 
security  property  is  acquired  by  the  Government*  Occasionally  the 
Government  acquires  real  property  or  chattel  security  through  fore¬ 
closure,  voluntary  liquidation,  or  otherwise,  and  certain  expenses, 
such  as  minor  repairs  and  improvements  prior  to  resale,  recording 
fees,  etc,,  are  incurred*  This  change  will  specifically  authorize 
the  payment  of  ihese  advances  as  well  as  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  previously  authorized,  from  loan  funds,  thus 
nullifying  the  implication  that  salaries  and  expenses  fimds  are  to  be 
available  for  payment  of  these  recoverable  costs  as  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  ’’making,  servicing  and  collecting  of  loans©” 

The  sixth  change  deletes  the  phrase  ’’(including  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  and  taxe^  under  section  50)”  included  in  the  amended  language 
\ander  the  ^  fifth  change. 

The  seventh  change  is  merely  to  clearly  identify  titles  I  and  II  as 
being  a  part  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended© 

The  fifteenth  change  is  proposed  to  raise  the  authorized  amount  to 
be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the  Farm  Tenant-Mortgage 
Administrative  Fund  from  $li.0,000  in  1950  to  $80,000  in  1951*  The 
actual  amount  transferred  in  1950  is  $30,000  or  a  reduction  of 
$10,000  under  the  estimate.  Administrative  expense  charges  on  out¬ 
standing  insured  loans  and  on  loans  to  be  insured  in  1950  are  expected 
to  be  about  $80,000  in  1950  available  for  transfer  in  1951c 


r 


,  STATUS  OF  PROGRAl'I 

Direct-  an,^  Insured  Farm  Ownership  Loans  -»  Title  I 

Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as 'amended  authorizes  direct 
and  insured  farm  ownership  loans  for-the' purchase  and  improvement  of  family- 
type  farms  and  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  imdersized  and  under¬ 
developed  farms.  This  program  is  designed  to  assist  farm  tenants,  '.share¬ 
croppers,.  and  farm  laborers  attain  farm  ownership  and  to  assist  owners  of 
inadequate  farms  in- making  ^needed  enlargements  arid  improvements  where 
necessary  to  assure  efficient  family- type  units. 

Farm  real  estate  prices  have  declined  from  the  high  point  of  the  war  and 
immediate  post  war- years  for  the  United  States  as ''a  whole  and  in  some 
areas  the .  decline  has  been  marked;  thus  more  farms  are  available,  at  sound 
earning  capacity  prices  to  families  applying  for  farm  ownership  loans. 

Some  softening  in  farm  improvement  costs  and  the  price  of  building ^mate¬ 
rials,  together  with  the  greater  availability  of  materials  for  improve¬ 
ments  are  increasing  the  opportunity  of  families  to  develop, and  improve  , 
their  farms  into  .eco.nomic  family-type  units  provided  that  credit  for" 
these  improvements  is  available©  - 

1,  Source  of  Funds;  Direct  loans  are  made  from  Federal  funds  in  amounts 
up  to  .100^  of  the,  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  ‘repairs  and  im¬ 
provements,  Similar  loans  made  by  private  lenders  up  to  ^Qffo  of  the 
value  of  -the.  farm  and  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  may  be  fully 
insured  by  the  Government, 

2,  Distribution  of  .  Funds;  Direct  loan  .funds  and -authori zations  tro' . 

insure  mortgages  are  distributed  among  the  states  and  territories 

on  the  basis  .of  -  farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy.  Ad¬ 
justments  among  states  may  be  made  to  take  care  of  applications  from 
veterans, 

3*  Type  of  Loans ;  There  are  three  types  of  farm  ownership  loans:  (a) 

Tenant  purchase  loans  to  buy  and  develop  family- type'  farms;.  (b)'"farm 
enlargement  loans  to  buy  additional  land  and  to  convert  undersized 
units  into  efficient  family-type  farms;  (c)  farm  development  loans 
to  develop  underimprpv^d  units  into  efficient  family-type  farms* 

Farm  enlargement  and  farm  development  loans  are  recei-ving  increasing 
attention. 

Disabled  veterans  may  receive  loans  to  purchase,  enlarge,  or  develop 
units  that  constitute  less  than  ef fici.ent-family-type  units, 

i;*  Terms  of  Loans;  Loan's  are  amortized  over  a  Ii-O  year  period.  Borrowers 
are  encouraged  under  a  variable  payment  plan  to  pay  more  than  an  annual 
installment  in  years  of  good  income  in  order  to  build  a  reserve  which 
can  be  used  in  years  of  low  income.  On  loans  made  since  June  19,  19U8j 
direct  loan  borrowers  pay  four  percent  interest  and  insured  loan  bor¬ 
rowers  pay  three  percent  interest  plus  a  one  percent  annual  mortgage 
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insurance  charge.  Borrowers  are  required  to  refinance  their  loans 
with  responsible  private  or  cooperative  credit  sources  whenever  they 
are  able.:.ta-.:obta3,^„_such  ref inancing  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 


5*  Limitations  on  Loans;  Loans  are  limited  to  farms  which  have  a  value, 
as  acquired,  enlarged,  or  improved,  not  in  excess  of  the  average  value 
'  of  efficient  family- type ^ farm-management- units .  in, the  county  where  the 
loan  is  made’,  ^  In  additidh,  the  re  is- an -administrative  limit  of 
|12/000  which''applies  tc  the  total  investment  in  any  farm,  (Invest¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  this"  ceiling  may  be  made  only  by  prior  approval 
by  the  Administrator)-,  In  making. each  loan,  a  normal  earning  capacity 
appraisal  based  upon  long  time-yields,-  prices,  and  production  costs'" 
is  made  by  a  competent  appraiser.  As  a  further  safeguard,  the  fair 
and  reasonable -value  of  each  farmj  based  upon  its  .normal  earning 
,  capacity,  after -contemplated  improvements- are  made,,  is  determined  by, 
a  local 'cdunty  committee  composed  of.  three  men,  at  least  two  of  whom 
'are  farmers.  No  loan  may  be  made  in  excess  of  th^.  amount  certified 
by  the  county  committee 'to  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the 
farm, '  -  ■ '  ■  .  . 


6®  Eligibility;  Farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers  and  owners 
who  are  -unable  to  obtain  needed  credit  from  private  and  cooperative 
credit  sources  are  eligible  for  loans.  Preference  is  given  to  appli¬ 
cations  from  veterans' and  special  provisions  are  made  for  loans  to 
''disabled  veterans^.'  Since  passage  of  Public  Law  October '19, 

194.9 i  loans  may  be  made  to  homestead  entrymen  on  public  land  and 
to  other  persons  contracting,  for-  the  purchase  of  .  other  land  of  the 
United  States  in  reclamation  projects. 


7e  Supervision  and  Technical  Ser-yices;-  Borrowers  are  given  assistance 
as  needed  by  local  county  su-per-visors  and  by  engineens.  tn-  maklng- 
th 4  improvements  and  "adjustments  necessary  to- the  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  farms  andhomes,  .  ... 


8 c  Progress  of  Program; 

"A,  Appl i cati Ohs-;  An  increase-  of  21^  occurred  in  th-e“number -of- 
appii cations  received  in  th.e  fiscal  year  1949  Q-s  compared .lArith 
l9481''A  15?^  increase:  occu'red  in-veteran -applications  in  194-9^ 

,  and  "at  the  beginning  of  1950  "there  were  41*244-  applications  on 
. .  hand  for  consideration  of  which  24,512  were  from  veterans ,  Ap¬ 
plications  received  in  1948  and  1949  a.nd  estima-ted_  for  19$0  are 
summarized  below® 


Fiscal  ■“  .  Applications 

Year  "V'eterans 

*  1948  22,906- 

1949  '  26,245- 

4950  (Estimated)  ^3*300 


Received  Qu ring. Fiscal. Year 
Non-'V'eterans  Total 

14,044  .  36,950 

18,475  ■  ■  ■  44^720“  •' 

16,700  ;  -  5Q,:000  .. 


See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by  states. 
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B.  Loans:  f  „Cumula,tive.  a,ctivity  for  direct  and’^ insured  lojans  i-s 
„  outlined  below.  ■  ■  n  c 

(1)  .  Direct  Loans  ■  ■  t 

Approximately  60,000,  direct  loans  for  more-  than  134-7 #000, 000 
,  have  been  made  from  the  inception  of  "the  program  in  1938  "to 
;  June  30#  1949*  “the  194?  fiscal  year  with  $50,000,000 

:  appropriated,  over  '5,500  loans  were  made,  r  In  1948  and  1949 

with  I 15 #000, 000  appropriated' about  1,900  families  received 
loans-  each  year.  Consistent  -with  veteran' preference  pro¬ 
visions,  in  the  Farmers’ Home'-Administration  Act  of  1946, 
veterans  received  approximately ' 3,000  loans  in  the  two  years 
1948  and  1949*  The  unsatisfied  demand  from  veterans  during 
1949.  has  been  such  that  f'e'w  loans  will  be  made  to  non- 
v.eterans  in  1950#  •  .  . 

(2)  Insured  Loans  J 

The  insured  loan  phase- of  the  program  was  started  in 
■  October  of  194?*  A  material  increase  has  ’occurred  in  this 
program  since  passage  of  Public  Law  720  (80th  Congress)  in¬ 
creasing  the  effective  interest  rate  from  2^  to  3  percent 
and  assuring  private  lenders, a  secondary  market  for  mort¬ 
gages,  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  1950  fiscal  year 
the  number  of  insured  loans  will  be  increased  substantially 
above  1949*  . .  :7  ..  .  . 

,  ^  Applicants  are  considered  for. insured  loans  before  being 
considered  for  direct  loans.  However,  many  applicants, 
both  veteran  and  non-veteran,  are  unable  to  meet  the  10 
percent  down-payment .  requirement  of  the  insured  mortgage 
program.  Also,  in  many  areas  loans  from  private  lenders 
. . 7  have' not  been  availa-hle  although  this  situation  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  improved,’ 

Direct  and  insured  loan  activity  is  shown  in  the  following  tables 
Initial  Direct  Loans 


Percent  Loans 

Fiscal  Veteran  Loans  to  Veterans  Total 


Year 

Number 

Amount 

(Number) 

Number 

Amount 

1947 

3,059 

$23,834,744 

55 

5,561 

142,137,663 

1948 

1,468 

10,647,574 

79 

1,854 

13,588,892 

1949 

1,489 

11,020,811 

78 

1,906 

13,982,474 

1950 

(Esto) 

1,960 

14,278,600 

98 

2,000(Est.)l4,570,000 

Insur 

•ed  Loans 

1948 

58 

557,550 

17 

340 

2,^22,965 

1949 

326 

2, 077  #289 

28 

1,181 

8,116,155 

1950 

(Est , ) 

660 

4,224,000 

30 

2,200(Es 

;t.)l5,500,000 

See  ' 

Tables 

I,  II# 

III  and  IV  for 

distribution  by 

states , 

4i^S  - 


C.  Repayine.nt  Progress ;  ■  :As-  of  March  31#  19^9#  507#319  had  been 

advanced  to  59 #332  families  for  the  purchase^;-  enla”rgement  and 
development  of  their  farms  since  1938  under  the  direct  loan  phase 
of  the  program,  and  .fl57# 5U6#Oi4.7  in  principal  had  been  collected 
by  March  31#  19U9*  In  addition,  |39#3SOJI|.9l  hud'*been  paid  in 
V  /interest#  At  the  same  date.  19 #378 '-of  thesd  families  had  satis- 
fled  their  loans  -ip  full  ;and  about  22  percent,  or  13#lUi-|-#  had 
;gaid  their  accounts  in  , full  and  continued  ^ to  operate  their  farms. 
About  1,100  of  •  these  13# li+U  horrower§  ,  had  refinanced  their  loans 
through  other  orelit  sources .  The  balance  of  6,231;  had  also 
paid  their -account^  lu  full  but  were  no  longer  operating  the  farms. 
This  num,ber  includes  ;-,sGite  .unsucces  sful  bo  rrowers  whose  loans  were 
paid  in.  full  through  liquidation.  ■ 

Principal  and  inter-est .  payments  made  -by  the  39»95l;  borrowers 
ov/ing  balances  on  March  31#  19U9 ‘Wera  |66,686,591#  which  was 
^20,498 #253#  or  UU  percent,  more  than  required  on  a  scheduled 
amortization  basis.  In  addition,  the-  accounts  of  these  bor¬ 
rowers  have  been  credited  with  $10,668,788,  in  refunds  and 
:  extra  payments  which  were  not  applied  to  scheduled  installments. 

As  of -March  31#  19l;9#  s-  'total-  of  26,2i|.l  borroxvers  viere  ahead  of 
schedule-  $22,14.70 o:r  ,an -average  e^mount  of  - $856  and  6,089  bor- 
•r..  rowers  were  behind  schedule  $1,971#792  or  an  average  amount  of 
I32I;.  .The -remaining  7,621;  borrowers  were, on  schedule.  See 
Table  V  for  distrlbuti-on  by  states,.  ’  , 


Do  Improved  Financial  Position  of  BorrovferS:  -  An  indication  of  the 
increase  in  income  and  the  improved  net  worth  of  those  receiving 
Farm  Ownership  loans  -is  shown  by  the  following  figures  reported 
,  .  .for  active  b.orrowers;  ,  -i  > 


Cash  family  income 
Net  worth 


Year  Before  ■ '  19l;8  •: 
Receiving  Lo.an  .  Crop  Yaan  ■ 

$1,563  14,378 

3,058  -  6,839 


Percent  of 
Increase 
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Production  and  Subsistence  Loans  -  Title  II 

Title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jone s  Farm  Tenant  Act,,  as  amended  by  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration, 'Act  of  August  lit.,  19i4-6a  authorizes  loans  to  eligible 
farm  families  who  are  uriable  to  obtbin  needed  credit  from  any  o’ther 
sourde  at  reasonable' rates  and' terms  to  meet  their  farm  and  home  operat¬ 
ing  needs*  In  addition  to  credit,  borrowers  are  provided,  as  required, 
practical  on- the-farm  guidance,,  to  assist  th^  an  adopting  improved  farm 
and  home  management  practices  and  in  making  other  adjustments  necessary 
to  place  their  farming  operations  on  a  sound  and  profitable'  basis  e  These 
activities  are  designed  to  help  low-income  farmers,  including  veterans 
who  wish' to  become  established  on'  farms,  in  developing  more  efficient 
farm  and  home  operations  that,  will  provide  adequate  living  for  their 
families  and' greater  security  on  the  lands 

1.  Purposes  and  T'ems  of  Lbans ;  Loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  livestock,  farm  equipment,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  other 
farm  needs,  essential  home  equipment  and  family  subsistence,  in¬ 
cluding  medical  care.  Loans  to  any  individual  borrower  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  not'  exceed  said  the  total  outstanding  in¬ 

debtedness  of  any  borrower  for  all  such  loans  may  not  exceed 
"  $5^000 o  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  five  percent  on  the 
unpaid  principal  balance.  Production  and  subsistence^  loans  are 
of  'two  types,  as  follows* 

A#  Adjustment  Loans  are  made  to  those  farmers  who  require  credit 
and  have  or  can  acquire  the  necessary  land  resources  and  'the 
ability  to  enable  them  to  make  needed  adjustments  in  their 
farming  operations  to  place  such  opera 'tions  on  a  sound  and 
efficient  basis*  Adjustment  loans  are  based  on  individual 
farm  and  home  plans  developed  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  County  Supervisor,  and  may  be  repaid  over  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years ' in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
borrower’s  ability  to  pay, 

t. 

B*  Annual  Loans ^  are  made  to  applicants  whose  primary  credit  needs 
are  of  a  seasonal  or  emergency  nature  to  provide  necessary 
credit  for  the  production  of  cash  crops  or  to  purchase  or  grow 
feed  for  productive  livestock  or  livestock  being  fed  for  the 
market.  Annual  operating  loans  are  scheduled  for  repaymen'6 
when  the  principal  income  from  the  enterprise  financed  'vri.th 
such  loans  normally  would  be  received  usually  within  one  year. 

2o  Supervision  (On-The-Farm  'Guidance);  Many  applicants  for  operating 
loans  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  land  reso^ces,  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  lack  of  knowledge  of  modern  and  efficient  management 
practices,  lack  of  equipment  or  livestock,  or 'a  com'bination  of  such 
■  problems  4  Borrowers  are  provided  practical  on-the-farm  assistance 
in  analyzing,  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  and  home  opera¬ 
tions  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  land,'“  labor,  capital  and 
skills*  Such  supervision  contributes  directly  to  “the  success  of 
the  borrowers  and  is  a  protection  of  'bhe  financial  interests  of 
the  Government c 
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3*  Increasing  J>emarL<f  far.  Assis,t:4ncs,:-..I)iulng  .the  ..first. -four  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  40,225  new  applications  were  received,  an 
increase  of  34-  percent  over  the  same  period  of  last  years  Applica¬ 
tions  from  veterans  in  this  period  increased*  35»5  percent  over  last 
year®  't^ith  the  decrease  in  net  farm  income,  it  is' expected  that 
the  demend  for  farm  operating  credit  will  continue  to  increase* 

!(./  Reasons  for  Cdntinuing  Demand;  '  Of  'the  many  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
tinued'  increase  in  demand  for  operating  loan's,  the  follotving  are  of 
;  primary  importance:  '  • 

A*'  Large  numbers  nf  young  farmers,  veterans,  and  other  low-income 
;■  farm  operators  cannot  becJome  sudcessfully  established  in  agri¬ 
culture  as  they  cannot  obtain  credit  t^at  can  be  repaid  from 
farm  income  over  a  peri'od,  consistent  with  their  ability  to 
pay  and  at  reasonable  interest  rates,  because: 

(*1)  ’It  is  the  general  palicy  of  banks  and  cooperative  credit 
'  ‘institutions  to  make  loans  only  to  those  farmers  v/ho  are 
established  as  successful  operators'* 

(2')  ’  Banks  and  cooperative  lending  institutions  generally  re¬ 
quire  more  collateral  for  loans  than  many  farmers  haVe  to 
'  '  ’  ■  offer,  ' 

(3)  Loans  from  banks  and  cooperative  credit  institutions  for 
■necessary  livestock',’  equipment  and  other  ...ope  rating  ..needs 
are  generally  scheduled  to  be  repaid  in  full  vd. thin  six 
to  t\velve  months »  ' 

B.  Rising  operating  costs  and  lower  ket  farm'  incomes  during’the 

past  two  years  already  have  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for 
agricultural  credit- among  all  groups  in  agriculture*  During 
this  period  the  demand  for  credit  has  been' parti  cularly  marked 
among  farmers  in  the  low-income’  group  since  they  had  little,  if 
any,  reserve  with  wkich  to  purchase  needed  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  livestock  and  to  meet  o'ther  operating  cost.s  . essential’ for 
successful  farming  operations, 

C*  Increasing  numbers  of  small  farmers  are  seeking  credit  and 
advisory  assistance  to  enable  them  to,  expand, , adjust  or  re¬ 
organize 'their  farming  enterprises  'to  place  their  bperations 
'on  a  sound  economic  ibasis*  On  many  farms, 'the  gross  production 
is  too  small  to  provide  a  satisfactory  living  for  the  families 

;  i  ’  ■  operating  them,  -i  For  exampl.Q.,.  .28:lper, cent  .of  .all -farm  land . ho.ld-' 

■*  ings  in  the  United  States  are  'small  family  farm's  "that  sell  less 
than  one-sixth,  by  value,  ■  of  ■  the  farm  pro'ducts  marketed  ,  in  this 
-  •  ’country*  The  total’ production  -  not  the  net  or  the  amount  sdld 
’-•  of  the  average  farm  in  this  group  was  valued ‘at  less'  than  .' 
'fl900  in  based  on  census  data. 
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Dc  A  majority  of  the  new  settlers  and  many  present  operators  on 
reclamation  projects,  in  the  western  s€ates  "are  in  need  of 
operating  credit  not  available  through  other  established 
sources  to  bring  their  farms  into  full  and  efficient  use# 

E*  Each  year  large  numbers  of  farmers  throughout  the  country  suffer 

— ■  damage  'from  floods,'  drought,”  freeze’s,"  insects,  plant  and  live¬ 
stock  diseases,  and  other  similar  causes.  l/Vhere  such  damage 
reaches  disaster  proportions  and  affects  widespread  areas, 

»  credit  assistance  may  be  provided  eligible  farmers  in  such 
designated  areas  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81st 
Congress,  which  authorizes  the  making  of  disaster  loans.  How¬ 
ever,  damage  from  such  causes  occurs  in  many  areas  where  the 
making  of  disaster  loans  caiinot  be  justified  because  the  areas 
affected  are  relatively  small  or  .spotted  or  the,  extent  of 
damage  is  less  severe  than  in  areas  normally- designdted  for 
the  making  of  disaster  loans.  These  needs  can  be  met  in  1950 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  Jl,  81st  Congress,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  expires  on  June  30,  1950*  A  continuing  source  of  credit 
is  necessary  to  afford  relief  in  such  cases. 

Significant  Program  Data.^ 

A. .,„,i?ercent .  of.  Heiw^Applicants- Assisted;  ■  Due  to 'the  continued 

^ heavy  demand  for  operating-  loans  and-  the  decreased  operating 
loan  appropriations,  the  percent  of  new  applicants  receiving 
loans  decreased  from  68  percent  in  19^7  to  33  percent  in  19i4-8. 

,  .  \,Yi'ith  the  increase  in  funds. for  the  fiscal  year  1914-9  the  portion 
of  new  applicants  served  increased  to  UO  percent  for  that 
fiscal  year.  The  number  of  new  loans  and  the  percent  of  appli¬ 
cants  served  in  the  fiscal  years  1914-7  through  1914^9  sind  esti¬ 
mated  for  1950  shown  below*  ' 

Percent  of  New 
Applicants  Served 

68 
33 

■  1+0 . 

41 

B.  Veteran  Loans;  The  number 'and  amount  of  operating  loans  to" 
veterans  was  higher  in  194-9  than  in  I9I+8  and  the  proportion  of 
total,  loans  to  veterans  is  expected  to  be  higher  in.,  1950  than 
in  1949  All  of  the  $10,000,000  increase  in  loan  appropria¬ 
tions  for  1950  will  be  used  in  meeting  the  needs  of  veterans. 

The  number  and  amount  of  new  and  subsequent  loans  to  veterans 
and  the  percent  of  total  loan  funds  received  by  veterans  for 
the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949  are  .as  follows; 

Percent  of.  '  -  ■ 

Fiscal  Number  Total  Loan  Funds 

Year  of  Loans  Amount  of  Loans  Received  by  Veterans  v 

1948  21,525  $20,360,157  3I+.Q 

1949  •  29,841  30,983,906  .  ;4i.3. 


Fiscal 

Year 

I9U7 

I9I+8 


1950  (Est.) 


Number 
New  Loans 

104,628 
62,713 
■  63 , 566 
66,895 
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C«  Total  Loans  Madet  Total  New  and  subsequent  operating,  loans 
made  during  fiscal  years  194-6  through  194-9  4.hd  estimated  for 
1950  are  shown  belowj  :  .  v--  „ 


Fiscal  '  No*  Adjustment  Loans 

Year  Initial  .Subsequent  ’ 

I9U6  33,356  81,946 

1947.  .  .  .  2a,225  "  70,735 

1946  30,063  46,219  ' 

*.  1949  37,935  37,066 

l950(Este)  45,225  42,100  . 


No.  Annual 
Loans 

'  80,377 

,  76,403 
32,650 
25,631 
21,670 


Total  ^ 
Number  Loans 

195,679 

175,363 

108^932 

100,632 

■108,995 


Sed  Table  I  for  distribution  b-y  states* 


D*  Collections ;  The  foll'owing  is-  a  summary  of  the  cumulative  and 
current  collection  activity  on  operating  loans: 

(1)  ' Collections  on .operating  loans  have  exceeded  advances  made 
'  for  such  loans  during  each  of’ the  last  four  fiscal  years 
as  shown  by  the- following  statement: 

Fiscal  Loan  Principal  'interest  Total 

Year  Disbursements  Repayments  ^  Repayments  Repayments  *■' 

1946.  .$99,556,476  |1L7-,7V-6-,859--'|i6,095>218’  $133,872,077 
1947  :  90,432,402  119,784,295'  14,299,621  134,083,916 

1948.  59,996,090  =101,453,618  12,769,753  114,223,371 

1949  74,999,651  78,279,960,  11,282,124  89V562,084 


(2)  >  Cumulative  loan  advances  and  collections  of  Farm  Security 
,  Administration,  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division,  and 
Farmers.’-  Home  Administration  follow^.  See  Tables  II,  III 
and  IV* 


Loan' 

Advances 


Collections  to  6/30/49 

Principal  Interest 


%  of  Prin.  ,  %  of 
Repayments  Total 
to  Colls*  to 
Maturities  Advances 


Rural  reha¬ 
bilitation 
Loans  -  June 

1935  to  •  ' 

IO/31A6  $1,004,611,116;  $  855,599,353 

Emergency  '  '  '  . 

Crop  and 
Feed  Loans  -  , 

I9I8  to 

10/31/46  575,934,570  466,154,643 

Production  and 
Subsistence 
Loans  - 
11/1/46  to 

6/30/49  .1^6,,286,498  ■  -  89,615,106 

Total  1, '776, 832, 144  1,411,369,102 


$115,893,588  87*4?^  96,7fo 


48,222,819  80*9^  89*3^ 


>^14,933,681  ,'92,Qffo  48.2^ 

169,050,088'  88*9?? 
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E.  Debts  Compromised^  Adjusted  or  Cancelled  Pursuant -.to  Public  Laws 

5I8  and  731?  Increasing  attention  is  being,  given  to  the  settle- 

ment  of  accounts  eligible  for  comp r omis e, , adjustment,  or  cancella- 
tione  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  as  is  shown  by  the 
.following  tables: 


I)- •  During '  th e"fis  ca'l'  year 


Type  of 
Settlement 


Total  Total  In- 

Number  de.btedness 
•  Borrov/ers  To  Bb  Settled 


Amount 

Repaid 


j\mount 

Written 

Off 


Adjustment  4,121  |  1,979,237  $  655,721  $  1,323,516 

Compromise. .  ; -'2o,3lT-"’  9,159,030  " . 2V263,9~86  6,895,044 

Cancellation  82,096  •  11,621,358  -  ^11,621,358 

Total  106,534  ;  .422,759,625  2,919,707  19,839,918 


(2)  From  Inception  of  Activity,  April  4,  1945,  through  June  30, 

1949:  - 


‘Adjustment  5,864  |  2,713,706 

Compromise  38,798  17,180,992 

Cancellation  225'l05  33,497,568 


$  933,485  1,780,221 

4,616,820  12,564,172 

33-,497,568 


T.otal  .  269.467  53,392,266  5,550,305  47,841,961 


F,  Progress  of  Borrowers;  Some  indication  of  the  progress  borrowers 
have  made  as  a  resui'T  of  the  financial  and  supervisory  assistance 
provided  through  this  program  is  shown  in  the  following  tables 
•  which  are.  based  on  data  .compiled  through  sample  surveys  of  repre¬ 
sentative  groups  of  borrowers  throughout  the  nation; 


(1)  Progress  made  by  borrowers  paying  their  loans  in  full  at 
the  end  of  1944  sj^d  1948  crop  years; 


Average  for  Borrowers 
Entering  Program  in 
1940  and  Paying  Loans 
in  Full  in  1944 
Year  Before 
Entering  1944 
Program  Crop  Year 


Averages  for  1948 
Crop  Year  for 
Borrowers  Paying 
Up  That  Year 


Gross  Family  Income 

$  839 

^2,759 

13,336 

Gross  Farm  Income 

733 

2,311 

2,978 

Cash  Farm  Income 

Value  of  Farm  Products 

555 

1,844 

2,446 

Used  in  Home 

178 

467 

532 

Farm  Operating  Expense 

222 

813 

991 

Net  Tiforth 

1,140 

3,323 

4,155 
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( 2)  Averag€:;-riet  ;%Q  rt4..,Q,f  ::a.dj.us±roSnt,Jbc.ri*dwe^ .  .as.  of 

December ‘31/  '1948/  compared  xvith  neb  •wcirtH.:jo^--4^e  -borrower 
jtear  before  a*cceptan.ce  on  program;  "  '  ’  . 


End  of  Year  Before 

End  of  1948 

percent 

Receiving  Loan 

Crop  Year 

Increase 

Total  Owned 

12,566 

$6,06? 

136 

Total  Owed 

854 

2,108 

147 

Net  ■JJbrth' 

3,959- /  . 

!!•  ptate  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  T-rust  F\jnds;  'The  assets 
pf  43  Stat'^  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations  were  transferred 
,^n  trust  to- the  Secretary  of..  Agriculture- to  be  used' for  rural 
retrabi l"Tt,atl"5fr"purposesV' "In^bhe  fiscal 'years  194?  aiid  1948  these 
■  *. '■  f\mds  were' uSefl  primarily  for  supplemental  loans  to  protect  the 

investment  and  better  assure  repayment  of  loans  held  by  borrowers 
‘  from  these  fhnds  e  ‘In' the  1949  fiscal  year  the  furds  were  also 

used  for  supplemental  loans  to  corporation  trust  fund  borrowers, 
but  in  the  late  months  of  the  1949  fiscal  year,  due  to  the  virtual 
■  '  exhaustion' of  appropriated  funds  for  production  and  subsistence 

’  loans  and  due  to  the  intensity  of  demand  for  such  loans,  particu- 
i'r.Qm.ye.b.e.r.ans ,  fimds,  were,  also  used  for  13^946  initial 
adjustment  and  annual -production  and  subsistence  loans.  This 
number  is  in  addition  to  the  number  of  loans  shown  in  item 
abovee  *  '  _  _  ^ 


Due  to.  the  depletion  of  cash  reserves  in  the  corporation  trust 
funds  by  the  initial  loans  made  in  1949 >  is  estimated  that 

during  the  fiscal  year  1950“  only  about  |12, 000,000  will  be 
available  for  loans  s 
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Water  Facilities  Loang, . .  . . . - 

1,  Purpose  of  Loans;  •  Under  the  Y\[ater  Facilities  Act  of  August  28,  1937* 
loans  are  made  to  individual  farmers  or  ranchmen  or  to  groups  of  from 
two  to  one  hundred  or  more  farmers  when  water  resources  are. limited 

'  or  too  costly  for  the  individuals  to  develop  alone i  Loans  are  of 
two  types;  . 

A#  Farmstead  loans  made  to  provide  adequate  water  supplies  close  to 
the  farm  buildings  for  household  use, .,,for-'-livestoek>- and  for 
garden  production  by  installing  new  facilities  such  as  wells, 
ponds,  and  cisterns  with  appurt^ant  equipment  or  by  improve¬ 
ments  to  existing  facilities*  ,  . . L  ....  ..  .... 

B*  Irrigation  loans  made  to  provide  new  facilities  and  to  develop 
or  improve  existing  facilities  for  supplying  water  for  crop 
production^  The  types  of  facilities  developed  vary  v^ith  the 
needs  of  the  locality  and  may  include  such  things  as  small 
irrigation  systems,  large  water  v/ells  including  pumping  plants 
and  farm  distribution  systems,  lov/  capacity  pumps  and  sprinkler 
systems,  or  small  storage  reservoirs  and  damV* 

2,  Terms  of  Loans;  Loans  are  scheduled  to  be  repaid  as  rapidly  as 

possible  consistent  Vvlth  the  borrowers  repayment  ability.  Hovjever, 
loans  are  made  for  periods  sufficiently  long,  generally  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  20  years to  allow  the  operator  to  make  repayment  from  income 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  facility.  Interest  is  charged  at  3 
percent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  o  Loans  are 
not  approved  for  applicants  who  can  secure  adequate  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  from  other  credit  sources.  ,  .  ' 

3»  Technical  Assistance;  Engineering  assistance  is  given  in  planning 
and  installing  farmstead  and  irrigation  facilities.  Such  assistance 
is  necessary  for  efficient  service  of  the  installations  and  to  assure 
repayment  of  the  loans.  Farm  and  home  management  guidance  is  pro¬ 
vided-  as  needed  to  assist  in  profitable  utilization  of  the  facilities. 

Increasing  Demand  for  Assistance;  The  demand  for  water  fap.ilities 
loans  continues  to  increase  rapidly  as  farmers  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  areas  of  the  17  Western  States  realize  the  benefits  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  installation  of  needed  water  facilities  on  their 
fams.  _  The.  number  bf*  ap-plicati'ons  ffdm  individuals  for  the  19^9 
fiscal  year  increased  18  percent  over  the  preceding  year;  appli¬ 
cations  from  associations  increased  20  perqent  during  the  last 
fiscal*  yean®  It  is'  anbicipated  that  the  demand  for  water  facilities 
loans  will  continue  to  increase.  Recent  legislation, which  raised 
the  limitation. from  150^000 'to  |100,000  on  the  amount  of  water 
facilities  loan  funds  that  may  be  expended  in  connection  mth 
individual  projects  vj-iXl  make-it 'possible  to  assist  many  water 
associations  whose  needs  caul d  not  be  served  under  prior  limita¬ 
tions » 
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5*  Significant  Program  Data  . ■ 

A«  Applicati ons ♦  During  the  fiscal  years  194-6,  194-7,  1948  and  1949 
,  -  applications  on  hand  and  received  during  eac^  year  f rom'  indi-vid- 
uals  represented 'approximately  three'  times  as  many  loans  as 
could  be  made.  Only  fourteen  percent  or  less  of  the  group  appli¬ 
cations  could  be  met  with  loans  in  each  of  these  years.  Applica¬ 
tions  and  number  of  loans  made  in  recent  years  and  estimated  for 
1950  are  shown  below: 


(1-) 

Individual 

Fiscal 

Year 

Loans 

Nianber 

Applicants 

Number 

Initial 

i  Loans' Made 

Loans  as 
%  of  Ap- 
' plicants 

1946 

2,744 

996 

36 

1947 

2,328 

884  '  • 

. -38' 

1948 

2,408 

769 

32 

1949 

2,851 

759 

27 

1950(Est 0 ) 

3,500 

1,335 

38 

(2) 

Group  Loans 

■ 

1946 

12 

1947 

127 

12  ■  • 

•  '  9-' 

• 

1948 

110 

15 

14 

1949 

132 

8 

6 

1950(Est , ) 

135 

25 

18 

Table  I  for 

detail  by  states. 

B,  Niimber  and  Amount  of  Loans: 

During  the  fiscal 

year  1949 

approximately  13  percent  of  the  loan  funds  were  used  for  group 

loans  and  87  percent  for  loans  to  individuals. 

Cumulatively 

loans  to  groups 

and  individuals  have  been  of  about  the  same 

proportion.  The 

tables  belov/ 

show  the  number  and  amount  of 

loans  during  the 

1949  fiscal  ; 

year  and  cumulatively  since  in- 

ception  of  the  program: 

(1) 

Fiscal  Year  1949 

- 

Loans  to  Individuals 

Loans  to  Groups 

Initial 

Supplemental 

Initial  Supplemental  Total  Loans 

Number 

759  ' 

79 

8 

11  857 

Amount 

$1,226,916 

$82,023 

$127,485  173,850  $1,510,274 

(2) 

Cumulative 

since  incepti 

on  of  the  program 

through  1949 

Number 

Amount 

Initial 

Supplements!! 

Obligated 

Loans  to 

Indivi  duals 

9,302 

1,979 

$8,457,785 

Loans  to 

Groups 

113 

29 

1,878,785 

10,336,570 


Total 


9,415 


2,008 
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Average  Size  of  Loans*  Increased  costs  pf_ labor  and  material  * 
used  in  irrigation  and  farmstead  water  facilities  installations 
have  reduced  the  number  of  farms  that  can  be- equipped  with  a 
given  amount  of  money.  Changes  in  the  average  size  of  loans 
since  1940  are  shown  in  the  following  table;  '  , ' 


Fiscal 

Year 

1940 

1945 

1948 

1.949. 


Loans  to  Individuals 
Initial  Supplemental 

I  493  $ 

587  516  , 

1,461  905 

.,.1,616 . 1,038 


Loans  to  Groups 
Initial  .  Supplemental 

I  6,169  .  I  ■' 

14,239  5,667 

18,019  2,660 

15,936  6,714 


Repayment  Progress;  Since  inception  of  the  Vfeter  Facilities 
program,  58  percent  of  the  individual  borrowers  receiving  loans 
have  paid  their  accovints  in  full.  Eight  of  the  II3  group  loans 
have  also  been  paid  in  full.  The  following  statements  show  re~ 
payment  progress  cumulative  since  the  inception  of  the  program 
to  June  30,  1949 t 


Loan  advances  and  repayments  cumulative  to  Jiuie  30,  1949 


Loan 

Advances 

$10,294^366 


Matured 

Principal 

$5,103,850 


Principal 

Repayments 

$5,142,037 


Interest 

Payments 

$622,415 


Total 

Payments 

$5,764,452 


See  Table  II  for  detail  by  states. 


Facjlliti  es  for  Tihich  Loans  Have  Been  Made:  The  table  below 
shows  the  racilities  for  which  loans  have  been  made  since  in¬ 
ception  of  the  program  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1949: 


Description 

Fiscal  Year 

1949 

Cumulative  to 
June  30,  1949 

Stock  Water  Facilities 

Number  of  ponds 

16 

681 

Number  of  wells 

342 

4,775 

Number  of  springs  developed 

12 

201 

Other  facilities 

50 

1,774 

Irrigation  Facilities 

Num.ber  of  dams 

7 

282 

NuaLej:  o.''’  wells 

125 

1,322 

Nuruber  of  pumps 

44 

1,292 

Nuraber  of  distribution  systems 

24 

1,656 

Other  Facilities 

141 

1,159 

Total 

761 

13,142 
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F; .Economic.  Prog^rgss  of ‘Borrowers';  A  stud;^  was^_mad^"'at 
,  ■•  the  :19U6  ealendar  .year  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  all  "borrowers 
owing:. balances ‘ -at, -'the  close  of  the  I9I4.8  crop  year  and  operating 
farms  containing  the  same  acreage  that  they  operated  before 
installation  of  their  water  facilities*  The  table  below  sum¬ 
marizes  data  showing  the  progress  made  by  these  borrowers: 


*  .yinaiycial'7Fos'il; ion  of  Irrigation  and_^  Far^tead  X-pan 


.  Borrowers ;  . 

..  t  s,  ^  •  - 

:  •  r 

Year.  Prior  to 

De.cember  31* 

Percent 

»  .  -  ^  J. 

Installation 

i9U8 

Increase 

Assets 

^9,867 

*15.081 

52.8 

Liabilities 

3  #64:6 

h,091 

.  12.4. 

Net  T!?orth  • 

6*221 

■'  10,984. 

■76,6 

Value  of  Machinery, 

Equipment  and  Tlorkstock 

...1,600 

2,9li5 

■83.9 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  ACSICDITURE 
FARSIERS  HOME  AmilNISTRATION 
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■  Farm  Housing  and  Other  Farm  Buildings 

■  j 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  194-9  authorizes  loans  and  grants  to  owners 
of  farms  for  the  construction,  improvement,  alteration,  repair  or  re¬ 
placement  of  dv/ellings  and  other  farm  buildings*  Loans  for  enlargeijient 
and  development  are  also  authorized  on  farms  receiving  loans  for  build¬ 
ings*  Fluids  for  this  program  v/ere  first  made  available  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1990*  appi’oved  October  l4,  1949 • 

The  purpose  of  the  Farm  Housing  program  is  to  assist  ovmers  of  farms  in 
providing  themselves,  their- tenants,  lessees,  sharecroppers,  and  laborers 
with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  living  conditions  and  adequate  farm 
buildings* 

Improvement,  of  farm  housing  and  other  farm  buildings  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  rural  areas*  Approximately  1,400,000  rural  farm 
dwelling  units  v;ere  in  need  of  major  repairs  in  194?  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  Ihe  Census*  A  large  portion  of  the  3^000,000 
farmers  receiving  the  loiver  incomes  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
private  and  cooperative  sources  for  needed  repairs,  improvement,  or 
construction  at  terms  which  they  can  reasonably  bo  expected  to  fulfill* 

le  Type  of  Loans  and  Grants*  Loans  and  grants  of  the  follow'ing  types 
are  authorized  by  the  Act* 

A*  Building  Loans: 

(1)  Section  502*  Loans  under  iiiis  authorization  are  made  to 
applicants  with  income  sufficient  to  meet  regular  amortiza¬ 
tion  payments  of  principal  and  interest*  These  loans  are 

■  made  for  such  purposes  as  construction,  improvement,  altera¬ 
tion,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and  other  farm 
buildings* 

(2)  Section  503»  Loans  under  this  authorization  are  made  to 
applicants  who  must  make  basic  changes  in  their  farm  pro¬ 
gram  before  the  income  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  annual 
payments  of  principal  and  interest*  Loans  under  this 
authorization  also  are  for  the  construction,  improvement,..., 
alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellir^s  and  other 
farm  buildings* 

(3)  Section  5Q4(a)*  Under  this  authorization  loans  or  loans 

in  combination  with  grants  are  made, to  farm  owner-occupants 
to  cover  the  cost  of  minor  improvements  and  repairs  neces¬ 
sary  for  liie  safety  and  health  of  the  occupant,  his  family 
or  the  community* 

Bo  Enlargement  and  Development  Loans;  Under  the  authorization  of 
Section  504(4)  loans  are  made  for  farm  enlargement  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  connection  with  other  loan  or  grant  assistance  for 
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dwellings  and  other  farm  buildings  under  the  authorization  of 

Section  503' aiid-Sedtion..  50U(,a),* . This  .typ?  assistance  is 

designed  to  encourage  adequate  family-size  farms  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  borrower  income  sufficient  to  support  decent,  safe 
and,  sanitary  housing  and  other  farm  buildings* 

C.  Repair  and  Improvement  Grants;,  Under  Section  5Q4(a)  grants 

alone,  or.  in  .combination  with  ^loans  are  authorized  to  cover  the 
'  cost  of  repairs  and  improvements  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
sanitation 'of  the  occupant,  his  family  or  the  Coiranunity,  Grants 
alone  are  made  only  to  owner-occupants  unable  to  repay  a  loan 
for  such  purposes  as  repairing  roofs,  providing  toilet  facili¬ 
ties,  providing  a  sanitary  water  supply,  supplying  screens  or 
making  other  repairs  or  improvements*  '  ' 

r. 

2*  Limitation  on  Loans  and  Grants  Authorized  by  Section  50^(8-):  The 
Act  limits'  loan  and  grant  assistance  under  Section  50l+(a)  to  a 

total  of  |T,OOOe  Grant'  assistande,  whether  or  not  combined  mth 
a  loan  may  not  exceed  $500*  ' 

3»  Source  of  Funds;  Funds  for  building  loans  are  borrowed  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  'in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
■  Act  and  as  authorized'  by  the  Congress,  Enlargement  and  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  repair  and  improvement  grants  are  inade  from  appro- 

'  priated  funds  o  ■ . 

II.,  Terms  of  Loans;  Loans  may  be  made  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed 

33  years  and  interest  is  charged  at  It.  percent,  per  anniim»_^  Borrowers 
under  Section  503  receive  credits  as  necessary  during  the  first 

five  years  of  the  loan  up  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  payment  and 
one-half  of  the  principal  payment*  All  Section  503  loans  are  amor¬ 
tized  over  the  maximum  33  year  period*  Section  ^Oi+Ca)  loans,  by 
administrative  -limitation,  may  not  be  made  for  periods  exceeding 
10  years  and  are  not  generally  made  for  more  than  5  years.  Morato¬ 
rium  on  payment  of  principal  and  interest  may  be  given  to  borrowers 
who  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control  are  unable  to  continue 
making  payments  of  principal  and  interest  without  unduly  impairing 
their  standard  of  living.  In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  interest 
due  and  payable  may  be  cancelled  during  the  moratorium, 

3*  Eligibility;  Loans  are  made  only  to  farm  owners  unable  to  secure 
credit  for  these  purposes  from  other  sources  upon  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  can  reasonably  bo  expected  to  fulfill*  Pref¬ 
erence  is  given  to  veterans  and  families  of  deceased  servicemen* 

6*  Supervision  and  Technical  Services;  Engineers  and  local  county 
supervisors  furnish  technical  services  to  borrowers  in  connection 
with  building  plans,  specifications,  construction  supervision  and 
inspection,  and  advice  and  information  regarding  farm  dwellings 
and  other  buildings.  Borrowers  under  Section  503  given 
assistance  as  needed  by  county  supervisors  in  making  adjustments 
in  their  farm  and  home  operations, 


7.  Program  for  1950?  I't  is  ostimated  that  the  amount  of  $25,000^000 
available  in  1950  ^*0^  building  loans  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
about  9,000  loans  under  Section  502,  2,100  loans  under  Section  503, 
and  1,300  loans  under  Section  50ij.*  The  amount  of  $2,000,000  avail¬ 
able  for  enlargement  and  development  loans  and  repair  and  improve¬ 
ment  grants  will  provide  about  3,000  loans  and  2,300  grants  alone 
or  grants  in  combination  v/ith  loans o  The  following  table  summarizes 
the  estimated  number  and  amount  of  loans  and  grants  by  section  under 
the  Act. 


:  : _ _ Amount _ 

Loans  and  Grants  :  :  Building  :  Building  ;  Enlargement  and 

_ ; Number;  loans  ;  grants  ; development  loans 


Building  loans  only 


Section  502 

Section  503 

Comibi nation  loans 
and  grants.  Sec¬ 
tion  50i4.(a) 

9,000 

2,100 

1,300 

$20,000,000 

U,6io,ooo 

590,000 

$390,000 

Grants  alone. 

Section  501|.(a) 

1,000 

260,000 

Enlargement  and 
development  loans 

Section  503 

Section  50J4.(a) 

1,500 

1,500 

$  900,000 
U5o,ooo 

Total 

i6,Uoo 

$25,000,000 

$650,000 

$1,350,000 

■Ki 


/. 

I 

■i 

I 


(b)  '  Farm  -Tenaflt-Mertgage  Insurance’  Fund, 

Farmers-*  Home-Admini-s'trati orT'" 

This  budg'et  schedule'  covers  an  account  established  piorsuant  to  Sections 
11(a)  and  12(e)(2)  of  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration  Act  of  19^6, 
approved  August  lij.,  I9I4-6,  (Public  Law  73.1)  which  authorized  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  not  to  exceed  $25^000,000  for  the  establishment  of  such 
fund*  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  provided  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Appropriation  Act,  19^8  f'oi’  the  establishment  of  the  fund*  This 
amount  is  to  be  supplemented  by  initial  and  annual  charges  collected  from 
insured  mortgagors -and  by  such  Initi-al  fees  for _  inspection,  appraisal  and 
other  charges  as  -tiie ' Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  necessary*  One- 
half  of  the "initial  and  annual  charges  collected  from  insured  mortgagors 
as  the  premium  for  insurance  and  such  amounts  are  appropriated  under 
Section  11(a)  are  available  for  payments  with  respept  to  injured  mort¬ 
gages  under  Sections  12  and  13  of  'the  Act*  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Act,  moneys  not  needed  for  current  .Qperations  are 
being  invested  in  direct- obligations  of  the  United  States*  The  other 
one-half  "of  the  initial  and  annual  charges  are 'administrative  expense 
charges,  _and  together  with  such  fees-for  inspe’ction,  appraisal  and 
other  chages  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are  available  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expens.es.\, in  'carrying  out  th'e  previsions  of  the  Act*  ..  It  is 
estimated  that  receipts  derived  from  these  sources  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950  available  for  administrative  expenses  will  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000*  It  is  proposed  that  these  funds  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriation  ’’Farmers’  Home  Administration”  in  the  fiscal  year  1951 
to  meet  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the  mortgage  in¬ 
surance  program  for  that  year*  This  is  $50,000  over  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  for  such  expenses*  • 
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( c)  Loans  to  Farmers,  194-8  Flood  Damage, 

-  Department-  of  Agriculture  • 

Appropriated  1948  ^Available  to  June  30,  i950)»* •••*••• •••'^6*000,000 

PROJECT  STATEt^ENT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Act. Costs) 


Project 

1949  , 

1950  1951 

(estimated) 1 ( estimated) 

1-#  Flood  damage .  loans  ••••••»• 

2#.  Salaries  and  expenses#. •## 
Total  pay  adjustment  costs#. •# 
Balance  available  in  subse-  , 
quent  year # •  •  .•# i. .......... . # 

Unobligated  balance,  estimated 

|i,g6'5,ob5' 

46, 240 

r--j 

r  ' 

4,090,755 ■ 

^3.0U6,007^ 

44,748 

^,02_^ 

1,000,000 

7 

Total  available# #.......#,  • 

Prior  year  balance  available## 
Total  appropriation  or 

6,000,000 

-6,000,000 

4,090,755 

-4,(^o,755 

— 

-  - 

THE  EfffiRGENCY  PROGRAM 

The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  194-8  made  available  until 
June  30>  1949*  ^6,000,000  to  provide  loans  to  farmers  v\rhose  property 
“was  destroyed  or  damaged  by  floods  in  the  calendar  year  1948*  The 
First  Deficiency  Act,  1949*  extended  the  availability  of  these  funds 
to  June  30*  1950*  and  included  storms  and  other  natural  calamities 
occurring  in  either  of  the  calendar  years  1948  and  1949  as  causes 
for  ViThich  loans  could  be  made*  Administrative  expenses  are  limited 
to  4  percent  of  the  amount  of  loans  made# 

These  loans  are  made  for  the  restoration  of  buildings,  purchase  or 
repair  of  equipmQnt,  purchase  of  livestock,  and  for  the  continuation 
of  farming  operations#  Loans  are  not  made  to  farmers  who  are  able 
to  secure  adequate  credit  on  reasonable  terms  from  other  sources# 
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(d)  Disaster  Loans,  etc,,  Revolving  Fund,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Farmers '  Home 

Administration) 

The  Budget  schedules  reflect  estimated  obligations  of  $10,559 >728  for 
fiscal  year  1950  and  $6,300,000  during  fiscal  year  1951  under  an  allot¬ 
ment  to  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration,  for  loans  and  salaries  and 
e^qjenses,  from  the  revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  ^8  - 
gist  Congress,  approved  April  6,  19^+9* 

Disaster  loans  are  made  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  areas  where  a  production 
disaster  has  caused  a  need  for  agricultural  credit  not  readily  available 
from  commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies,  or  other  responsible 
sources.  These  loans  are  made  at  3^  interest  for  periods  consistent  with 
the  anticipated  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay.  As  of  December  30>  19^9 > 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  designated  areas  in  27  states  as  eligible 
for  disaster  loans. 

Also  included  in  this  allotment  schedule  are  funds  for  making  loans  to 
bona  fide  fur  farmers  needing  credit,  unobtainable  from  commercial  banks, 
cooperative  lending  agencies  or  other  responsible  sources,  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  present  fur  farming  operations.  Such  loans  are  made  at  3^ 
interest  for  periods  consistent  v;ith  the  borrower’s  ability  to  repay. 


■o;\. 
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,  -  STATEI-OTT_OF  OBLIGATI OFS  miDER  REVOLVING 
'  FtLTDS,  TRUST  EUIILsV  AIIL  “aLLOTMTS 
(Amounts’  Shovm  Bel'ov;-  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


- -  .  ■  >  ■  . . 

I  tent  ■  ; 

1  '  -V 

Obligations, 

laP 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1951 

Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Fund: 

"  1  . 

• 

Revolving  fund  for  -payments  with 
respect  to  insured  mortgages  under 
Sections  12  and  13  of  the  Farmers' 
Administration  Act  of  1946  ...j.. 

.  $l,l4i 

$11,000 

$16,000 

Ulsas-ter  Loans, .etc.;  Revolving  Fund, 

.Eepar-tment  of  Agriculture  (Allot- 

■'‘ment  to  Farmers'  Home  Administra-.  . 

tion):  •  : 

For  making  emergency  loans  to  • 
farmers  and  .stockmen  suffering 
production  disasters  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  provisions  of  P.L.  38, 
gist  Congress  . 

990.272 

10,559,728 

6,300,000 

Flood  Control,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  (Allotment  to  Farmers ' 

Home  Administration): 

For  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  an  agricultural  plan  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  Area  . 

7,000 

Liauidation  of  Deposits,  Lease  and 

Purchase  Contracts  (Trust  Account): 

For  refund  of  deposits  received 
tovrard  purchase  price  of  property 
sold  under  lease  and  purchase 
agreements,  refunded  upon  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  agreement  to  a  deed 
or  for  application  against  the 
deed  obligation  . 

6i,oig 

19,000 

26,000 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Re- 
settlement  and  Rural  Rehabilitation 

Projects  (Trust  Account) : 

Receipts  from  operation  of  re¬ 
settlement  and  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  projects,  v.'hich  were  covered 
into  the  Treasury  and  constitute 
a  special  trust  fund  which  was 
transferred  to  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  taxing  bodies 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  projects  . 

234,719 

66,000 
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Item 

^  ;  Estimated 

Obligations , : obligations , 

1949  ;  1950 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1951 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 

1.119,979 

7,314 

18,202,211 

1,272,000 

18,000 

12,000,000 

1,154,000 

11,000 

8,000,000 

tion  Funds  (Trust  Account); 

Funds  of  State  Rural  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Corporations  made  available 
to  the  Department  for  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  purposes  within  the 
several  states,  as  follows; 

Salaries  and  expenses  . • 

Rural  rehabilitation  projects. 

Loans  . ' . 

Total,  State  Rural  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Corporation  Funds  . ' 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  REVOLVING 
FUNDS,  TRUST  FUNDS,  AND  ALLOTMENTS- 

19,329,504 

13,290,000 

9,165,000 

20,616,654! 

23,945,728 

15,514,000 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  estimate  for  1951  contemplates  the  replacement  of  10  passenger 
motor  vehicles  under  the  appropriation  ’’Farmers*  Home  Administration”* 
These  constitute  less  than  23%  of  the  total  number  of  cars  now  operated 
under  this  appropriation.  The  estimated  mileage  of  the  10  cars  to  be 
replaced  is  as  follows: 

I4.  cars  over  80,000  miles 
3  cars  over  70*000  miles 
2  cars  over  60,000  miles 
1  car  over  4.0,000  miles 

One  of  the  cars  has  less  than  60,000  miles;  hov/ever,  it  is  in  excess 
of  six  years  old  and  has  been  subjected  to  strenous  wear  and  tear  as 
it  is  located  in  Hawaii  where  road  and  climatic  conditions  are  vin- 
favorable* 

The  net  cost  of  replacing  these  10  passenger  motor  vehicles  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  .|10,000,  based  on  a  net  average  of  $1,000  per  vehicle* 

These  automobiles  are  being  replaced  in  order  to  provide  necessary 
transportation  in  State  and  Area  Finance  Offices  for  those  employees 
who  are  required  to  travel  intermittently  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
in  the  field*  They  will  be  used  whenever  possible  in  providing  pool 
transportation  betv/een  specific  points© 
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RTJR/^L  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 
Purpose  Statonent 


The  Rural  Electrification  Adi.iinistration  v;as  established  by  Executive  Order 
7037  of  May  11,  1935  to  noke  loans  for  the  extension  of  central  station 
electric  service  to  unserved  rural  people.  The  agency  was  continued  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  approved  May  20,  1936  and  bocane  a  part  of  the  Do- 
partnent  of  Agriculture,  effective  July  1,  1939,  under  Reorganization  Plan 
II*  Although  on  June  30,  1949,  service  had  been  extended  by  REA  borrowers 
to  2,778,180  farr-is  and  rural  establishnonts,  approxinately  3,400,000  rural 
dwellings  and  an  additional  nunbor  of  other  rural  establishnonts  did  not 
havo  central  station  service,  and  it  is  expected  that  about  85%  of  theso  will 
be  electrified  through  the  rural  electrification  loan  progran. 

Loans  for  construction  of  electric  facilities  are  self-liquidating  within  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  35  years,  and  they  boar  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 
percent#  Loans  for  consxraor  facilities  are  also  at  2  percent  interest  but 
for  shorter  periods# 

Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  available  for  loans  in  any  given  year  are  reserved 
for  loans  in  the  various  States  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  that  each 
State’s  unolectrificd  fams  boars  to  the  total  nur.iber  of  fams  in  the  country 
which  are  v>rithout  central  station  electric  service.  The  other  fifty  percent 
and  vinobligated  balances  fron  prior  years  nay  be  loaned  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Adi.iinistrator,  but  not  noro  than  10  percent  nay  bo  loaned  in  any  one 
State  or  all  of  the  Territories. 

The  principal  borrowers  of  this  Adninistration  are  cooperative  associations 
fomod  solely  for  the  purpose  of  naking  electricity  available  in  rural  areas. 
The  Adninistration  gives  technical  review  and  approval  to  construction  plans 
and  approves  the  conpleted  construction  of  the  electric  systens#  Selective 
guidance  and  assistance  on  businosB  nanagonent  natters  are  rendered  to  borrowers 
where  necessary.  Periodic  audits  are  nade  to  the  records  of  all  borrowers 
except  those  which  havo  attained  a  certain  level  of  financial  responsibility. 
Those  latter  are  required  to  engage  public  accountants  for  this  purpose. 

On  October  28,  1949,  the  Adninistration  was  authorized  to  nako  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  the  ifiprovenent  and  expansion  of  telephone  facilities  in  rural 
areas#  These  loans  are  authorized  to  be  nade  on  the  sane  terns  as  the 
electrification  loons. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adninistration  has  no  field  offices#  Relations 
vdth  borrowers  are  naintained  prinarily  through  regional  offices  in  YiTashington 
and  a  staff  of  full-tine  field  enployees  working  directly  with  the  borrowers# 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adninistration  on  Deconber  31,  1949  had  1,174  full- 
tine  enployees,  888  of  whon  were  in  Yfashington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field# 
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Sunnary  of  Appropriations^  1950  and  Estinatos,  1951 

(/moimts  include  estinatod  pay  adjustnent  supplenontal) 


/  Item 

Total  estimated*  Budget 

available,  :  estimates, 

1950  :  1951 

Increase  (+• ) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Loans : 

Rural  telephones  . 

Deduct  authorization  to  borrow 
fron  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Total  direct  annual 

• 

• 

a/  $400 , 000 , 000 ;  $400 ,000 , 000 
25,000,000:  b/ 

^  7,048,000:  7,425,000 

-$25,000,000 

+377,000 

432,048,000:  407,425,000 

: 

425,000,000:  400,000,000 

-24,623,000 

-25,000,000 

• 

• 

7,048,000:  7,425,000 

+377,000 

Loans 

(Rural  Electrification) 

Appropriation  Act,  1950,  authorization  to  borrow  fron  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  «... . . . . . . . $400,000,000  a/ 

Budget  Estinate,  1951,  authorization  to  borrow  fron  Secrotary 

of  the  Treasury  . . . . . . . . .  400,000,000 

Change,  1951  . . . . . .  -  - 


(Rural  Telephones) 

Supplenental  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  authorization  to  borrow 


fron  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  . . .  $25,000,000 

Budget  Estinate,  1951,  authorization  to  borrow  fron  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  . . . .  -  -  b/ 

Decrease,  1951  . . . . . . .  -25,000,000 


a/  Includes  anticipated  use  of  $50,000,000  of  the  $150,000,000  authorized  in 
^he  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  REA  loans  upon  certification  of 
need  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

b/  Subnission  of  a  budget  anendnent  for  1951  for  the  rural  telephone  progran 
Ts  deferred  ponding  availability  of  infomation  necessary  to  detemine  fimd 
requirements. 

c/  Excludes  $35,000  transferred  to'Office  of  the  Solicitor  for  legal  services 
Tn  connection  with  the  rural  telephone  program. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . .  c ....... .  $6,063,000 

Supplemental  appropriations  for  1950: 

(Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950)  . . . .  250,000 

(Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950)  . .  650,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . . . .  120,000 

Transferred  to  ’’Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of 

Solicitor,  Department  of  Agriculture”  . . . . .  . . .  -35,000 

Base  for  1951  . 7,048,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . . . .  7,425,000 

Increase  . . . . . .  -f377,000 


SUimRY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASE,  1951 

Increase'  necessary  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951 
supplemental  funds  appropriated  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1950,  which  v\rore  in  effect  for  only  a 
part  of  fiscal  year  1950,  for  increasingly  difficult  loan 
analyses  on  applications  from  ’’thinner”  areas,  for  greater 
emphasis  on  area  coverage;  for  loan  servicing  assistance 
in  establishing  and  carrying  out  maintenance  prograias,  and 


■for  providing  increased  management  assistance  . . .  t537,000 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under 
P.  L*  429  which  vroro  in  effect  for  only  part  of  fiscal  .  . 

year  1950  . . . . . .  455,000 

Apparent  decrease  of  $215,000  for  the  rural  telephone  program 
for  v\rhich  a  Budget  amendment  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
necessary  information  is  available  to  determine  program 

roquirem.ent s  . . ..........a......... . .  -215,000 


PROJECT.  STATEIffiKT 

(Amounts  sho-vyn  include  pay  adjustment  costs) 


1950 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

(estimated) 

Project 

1949 

P.L.  429:  Tele- 
adjustmenh  phone 

Electri¬ 

fication 

1*  Loan  analy¬ 
sis  and  system; 
development 
activities  •• 

$1,697,033 

$2,078,122 

415,675 

-100,695 

(i) 

+159,319 

$2,152,421 

2«  Construction 
and  technical 
operating 
assistance* •• 

1,696,955 

2,135,456 

■ 

417,325 

-53,629 

(2) 

+231,874 

2,331,026 

3*  Business 
management 
assistance* •« 

855,840 

1,041,807 

+8,195 

-28,100 

(3) 

+12S,116 

1,145,018 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Project 


4,  Auditing, 
loan  account¬ 
ing  and  col¬ 
lecting  .... 

5.  Technical 

standardiza^  ’ 
tion . 

Total  pay  ad- 

Justnent  costs: 
Public  Law 
429  . 

Public  Law 

359  . 

Unobligated 
bala,nce  .... 

Tota,l  available 

Transfer  in 
1950  estimates 
from  ''Printing 
and  binding, 
Department  of 
Agriculture" . 

Transferred  to 
"Salaries  and 
expenses,  Off¬ 
ice  of  Inform¬ 
ation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  .... 

Transferred  to 
"Salaries  and 
expenses,  Off¬ 
ice  of  Solici¬ 
tor,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  .... 

Anticipated  pa,y 
adjustment 
supplemental . 

Total  appropri¬ 
ation  or  esti- 
mat  e . 


1950 

( estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

1951 

( estimated) 

1949 

P.L.  429 
adjustment 

Tele¬ 

phone 

Electri¬ 

fication 

1,492,229 

1,521.378 

.  +11,605 

-14,401 

(4) 

+7,853 

1,526,435 

225,352 

271,237 

+2,200 

-18,175 

(5) 

+14,838 

_  270,100 

[  -  -  ] 

[120,000] 

[55.000] 

[  -  -  ] 

[.  -  -  ] 

[175,000] 

[  -  -  ] 

[3.320] 

[1,350] 

[  -  -  ] 

[  -  -  ] 

[4.670] 

4i,015 

_  — 

—  ^ 

6,008,424 

7,048,000 

(r) 

+59,000 

(6) 

-215,000 

+537.000 

7,425,000 

-53.790 

-  - 

+1,366 

-  - 

+35,000 

-120,000 

5.956,000 

6,965,000 
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IITCRSASES  AlTD  DECEEASES 

The  recommended  loan  authorization  of  $400,000,000  in  1951  will  permit  a 
continuation  of  the  level  of  the  loan  program  which  is  scheduled  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950* 

Loan  Funds:  A  loan  program  of  $400,000,000  is  pxanned  for  1950 i  which  will 
include  the  use  of  an  estimated  $50,000,000- of  the  $150,000,000  contin¬ 
gent  borrowing  authorization  made  available  for  that  year.  Under  this 
schedule,  there  will  be  no  carry-over  of  loan  funds  into  1951*  beyond  the 
amounts  which  were  restricted  by  the  statutory  reservations  of  funds,  by 
States.  A  loan  authorization  of  $400,000,000  is  believed  necessary  to 
meet  loan  requirements  in  1951*  and  will  enable  maintenance  of  the  present 
level  of  progress  on  rural  electrification. 

Advance  of  Funds:  Funds  loaned  to  borrowers  are  advanced  only  as  needed  to 
meet  construction,  labor  and  material  costs.  Funds  estimated  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1950  amount  to  $390,000,000,  and  in  1951  will  amount  to' 
$425,000,000,  the  largest  amount  advanced  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  The 
construction  program  contemplated  by  these  advances  will  result  in  an' ■ 
additional  180,000  miles  of  lines  energized  in  1950  and  190,000  miles  in 
1951 »  providing  service  to  approximately  522,000  new  consumers  in'1950 
and  55O1OOO  in  1951«  Thus  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1951>  REA- 
financed  systems  will  have  energized  about  1,210,000  miles  of  distribution 
lines  providing  electric  service  to  approximately  3»250,000  rural  consumers. 

Problems;  Loans  from  the  inception  of  the  program  to  June  '}0,  1949  totaled 
$1,830,000,000  of  which  approximately  $1,272,000,000  had  been  advanced 
with  about  $125,000,000  in  principal  repayments,  leaving  a  balance  of  loans 
outstanding  of  approximately  $1,147,000,000.  These  figures  represent 
about  1,055  electric  service  systems,  mostly  cooperative  in  nature,  with 
S40,000  miles  of  distribution  lines  serving  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,778,000  consumers  with  a.n  a.dditional  165,000  miles  and  478,000  consumers 
to  be  provided  by  loans  made  but  not  advanced.  In  addition,  there  are 
about  eighty  generation  and  transmission  systems.  Inasmuch  as  most  -of  -the 
1,055  systems  are  operated  by  cooperative  associations,  formed  for  the 
purpose,  with  relativel?/  little  experience  in  this  field,  there  are  many 
problems  arising  from  day  to  day  v/hich  can  be  solved  only  through  the 
assistance  of  the  REA.  The  more  important  of  these  problems  are  outlined 
below: 

1.  Rapidly  increasing  use  of  electricity  by  consumers  is  placing 
0. •  considerable  burden  on  present  capacity,  necessitating  loans 
of  substantial  sums  to  permit  increasing  the  capacity  of  exist¬ 
ing  facilities. 

2.  The  shortage  of  power  at  needed  locations  is  very  acute  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  creating  problems  for  the  REA  borrowers 
in  obtaining  and  supplying  adeq.uate  power.  To  meet  these  prob¬ 
lems  REA  is  providing  assiste^nce  to  borrowers  in  securing  addi¬ 
tional  sources  of  power,  in  financing  transmission  lines  to  get 
the  power  to  the  location  where  it  is  needed  e.nd  in  making  more 
efficient  use  of  power  now  available. 
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3.  In  many  states,  the  more  thickly  populated  areas  are  vrell  along 
toward  con^lete  electrification,  and  efforts  in  the  future  must 
be  directed  to  electrifying  the  increasingly  ’’thinner"  areas  and 
areas  of  more  difficult  terrain.  This  requires  closer  planning 
and  revievr  in  order  that  projjosed  facilities  will  offer-  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment  of  loans, 

4,  Assistance  to  borrowers  on  problems  of  management,  maintenance, 
and  technical  operation  of  distribution,  generation,  and  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  is  becoming  more  necessary  as  systems  grow 
and  capacity  expands. 

During  recent  years,  the  foregoing  matters  have  necessarily  been  given 
inadequate  attention  because  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  major 
attention  to  the  construction  of  facilities  in  order  that  rural  residents 
might  be  given  the  benefits  of  electric  service  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  However,  recent  developments  have  shovrn  that  further  lack  of 
attention  to  these  matters  will  inevitably  result  in  deterioration  of 
service  rendered  by  these  systems  and  endanger  the  Government’s  invest¬ 
ment  therein.  The  needs  in  these  respects  were  recognized  by  the  Congress 
in  providing  an  additional  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1950*  agency 

has  embarked  on  definite,  expanded  programs  to  correct  adverse  situations 
that  have  arisen  and  . to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  development  of  such 
situations  in  the  future.  It  is  essential  that  the  programs  initiated 
for  a  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1950  be  continued  and  intensified  through¬ 
out  the  fiscal  year  195^. 

Rural  Telephone  Program 

The  Act  of  October  28,  1949,  authorized  a  program  for  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  telephone  service  in  rural  areas.  $25 >000, 000  for  loans 
for  this  purpose  has  been  provided  for  the  fisca.l  year  1950*  '^b.e  policies 

and  procedures  to  be  used  in  making  these  loans  are  being  rapidly  devel¬ 
oped  and  on  December  27 >  1949 >  ^  bulletin  v/as  issued  giving  an  initial 
statement  of  policies  and  of  methods  of  making  loans  and  making  available 
an  application  blank  for  the  use  of  potential  borrowers,  Widesprea.d 
interest  in  this  program  is  evidenced  by  the  many  hundreds  of  inquiries 
received  and  as  of  January  13,  1950 »  there  v;ere  already  on  hand  60  formal 
applications  for  loans  totaling  nearly  $6,000,000.  It  is  expected  that 
the  $25*000,000  which  is  available  for  telephone  loans  during  the  fiscal 
year  1950  will  be  fully  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  estimate  for  1951  rural  telephone  lonjis  will  be  submitted  ag  an 
amendment  to  the  regular  1951  budget  as  soon  as  the  necess'^ry  information 
is  available  upon  vrhich  to  determine  program  requirements. 

The  net  increase  of  $377*000  in  this  item  for  1951  consists  of  the  follov;-- 
ing; 

(1)  ^  increase  of  $159*319  under  the  project  "Loan  analysis  and  system 

development  activities"  for  electrification  activities  to  place  on  a 

full  year  basis  the  additional  staff  authorized  by  the  1950  Supplemental 
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Appropriation  to  conduct  the  increased  workload  under  this  project.  This 
increase  in  v^orkload  reflects  primarily  the  additional  assistance  necess¬ 
ary  to  guide  and  help  borrowers  extend  service  to  unserved  farm  people 
and  thereby  achieve  area  coverage,  further,  there  is  an  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  applications  from  "thinner”  areas  and  these  require  a  propor¬ 
tionately  grea-tor  amount  of  time  to  review  and  appraise  in  order  to 
determine  feasibility, 

(2)  An  increase  of  $231 i 874  under  the  project  "Construction  and  technical 

operating  assistance"  for  electrification  activities  to  place  on  a  full 
year  basis  the  additional  staff  authorized  by  the  195^  Supplemental 
Appropriation  to  conduct  the  increa.sed  workload  under  this  project.  This 
workload  in  1951  consists  primarily  of  (l)  reducing  accumulated  backlogs 
in, the  inspection  of  construction  work  while  in  progress  and  at  completion 
so  that  contractors  may  be  paid  promptly,  (2)  rendering  additiona-1  needed 
assistance  to  borrov;ers  in  setting  up  systematic  maintena.nce  programs, 
and  (3)  aiding  in  the  solution  of  technical  operating  problems  so  a.s  to 
avoid  poor  voltage,  outages,  and  other  ca.uses  of  poor  or  interrupted 
service.  Until  the  1950  fiscal  yca.r,  much  of  the  work  relating  to  opera¬ 
tions  was  inadequately  performed  because  of  the  heavy  lending  and  construc¬ 
tion  programs. 

(3)  ^  increase  of  $123,116  under  the  project  "Business  management  assist¬ 

ance"  for  electrification  activities  to  place  on  a  full  yea,r  basis  the 
additiona-1  staff  authorized  by  the  1950  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 

This  will  provide  for  the  necessary  attention  to , the  security  of  the  EEA 
loans  through  adequate  business  management  guidance,  where  it  is  needed 
by  BEA  borrowers.  Such  "loan- servicing"  attention  includes  assistance  to 
the  managements  of  those  borrowers  which  are  delinquent  in  debt  service 
payments  to  EEA,  to  those  with  unfavorable  financial  trends,  to  borrowers 
with  new  managers  and  to  those  which  have  given  inadequate  attention  to 
basic  financial  or  inventory  records, 

(4)  ^  increase  of  $7,^53  ^Jider  the  project  "Auditing,  loan  accounting 

and  collecting"  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis,  revised  per  diem  and  mile¬ 
age  rates  which  were  in  effect  for  only  part  of  fiscal  year  1950* 

(5)  An  increase  of  $l4,g38  under  the  project  "Technical  standardization" 

for  electrification  activities  under  this  project,  to  place  on  a  full  year 
basis  the  staff  authorized  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950 
for  this  work.  The  additional  work  to  be  continued  during  195^  will  con¬ 
sist  of  evaluation  of  the  long  time  performance  of  electric  line  materials, 
preparation  of  technical  data  necessary  to  adequate  systematic  m.ainten- 
ance  programs,  and  studies  of  the  performance  of  the  new  25  kv  distribution 
systems. 

(6)  An  apparent  decrease  of  $215,000  for  telephone  activities  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  but  for 
which  no  amount  is  now  included  in  the  1951  estimate.  It  is  contemplated 
that  a  request  for  administrative  funds  for  the  telephone  program  will  be 
requested  through  an  amendment  to  the  1951  estima.te  as  soon  as  program 
requirements  for  that  year  can  be  determined. 

(7)  Increase  of  $55,000  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  adjust- 
ments  under  P.L',  429  which  vrere  in  effect  for  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year 

1950:  ^ 


CHilNGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-915),  as  follows; 

/To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Act,  as  amended,  and  to  provide  for  rural  telephones  and 

1  other  piirposesj..  Provided,  That  the  following  two  paragraphs 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment  into  law  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Ej.ghty-first  Congress  of  H.  R.  2960,  as 
follows-;/ 

Salaries  and  expenses;  For  administrative  expenses,  including 

2  personal  services  in  the  Eistrict  of  Columbia  /;  not  to  exceed 
$500  for  newspapers  -,/,  and  not  to  exceed  $500  for  financial  and 
credit  reports  /;  $61,063,0007,  $7, 425,000. 

/Salaries  and  expenses:  For  an  additional  amount  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses,  including  personal  services  in  the  District 

3  of  Columbia,  $250,000,  of  which  amount  $35,000  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor./ 

The  first  and  third  changes- in  language  are  for  the  purpose  of  elim¬ 
inating  language  provided  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950, 
for  the  rural  telephone  program.  A  Budget  amendment  will  be  proposed 
for  this  program  as  soon  as  financial  requirements  for  1951  can  be 
determined. 

.  The  second  change  in  language  deletes  the  limitation  on  the  purchase  of 
newspapers.  Public  Law  600,  approved  august  2,  1946,  repealed  the 
former  statutory  requirement  that  specific  authorization  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspapers,  books  of  reference  and  periodicals  be  carried  in 
either  substantive  legislation  or  the  appropriation  act.  Therefore 
retention  of  the  subject  limitation  is  no  longer  necessary  and  its 
deletion  is  proposed  to  simplify  the  accounting  and  audit  work  inciden¬ 
tal  thereto. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets) 

LoanvS;  For  loans  in  accordance  with  sections  3,  4^  and  5  of 
said  Act,  and  for  carr;^ng  out  the  provisions  of  section  7 
thereof,  7^350, 000, 000/  ^400,_000^^000,  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  3(a)  of  said  Act  /,  and  such  additional  ' 

1  amounts,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  ^150,000,000,  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  if  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  certify,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such 
additional  amounts  are  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
under  the  then  existing  conditions,  for  the  expeditious  and 
orderly  development  of  the  program/* 

/Loans:  For  loans  in  accordance  with  title  II  and  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  title  I, 

2  .1^25,000,000,  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  mth  the  applicable  provisions  of 
section  3  of  title  I_^7 

The  first  change  in  language  proposes  deletion  of  the  provision  for 
additional  borrowing  authorization  on  a  contingency  basis  included  in 
the  1950  Appropriation  Act,  since  the  estimates  provide  for  a  loan 
authorization  of  3400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1951* 

The  second  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  lan¬ 
guage  provided  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  for  rural 
telephone  loan  program.  A  Budget  amendment  mil  be  proposed  for  this 
program  as  soon  as  financial  requirem.ents  for  1951  can  be  determined. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Ciirrent  Activities  of  the  Agency  fall  into  two  general  categories: 
first,  the  lending  and  construction  activities  pointed  'toward  the 
goal  of  area  coverage,  and  second,  the  loan  servicing  activities 
for  meeting  the  vastly  increased  responsibilities  concerned  with 
safeguarding  outstanding  loans.  The  ^38S,00Cr,000  backlog  of  appli¬ 
cations,  on  hand  and  in  process  in  the  field  on  December  2,  1949, 
is  indicative  of  the  continued  pressure  for  electric  service  from 
unserved  farmers  and  other  rural  residents,  who  on  June  30,  1949 
.  numbered  approximately  3,400,000  in  addition  to  thousands  of  non- 
residential  rural  consumers  still  mthout  electricity.  The  fact 
that  $1,943,000,000  in  loans  has  already  been  made  indicates  the 
need  for  continuing  attention  to  loan  servicing  work  to  assure  that 
the  funds  will  be  paid  back  on  schedule.  The  scope  of  current  pro¬ 
gram  activities  is  illustrated  by  the  following; 

1.  Lending  and  Construction  Activities 

Expediting  area  coverage.  The  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  in  its  report  on  the  1950  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Bill,  directed  "the  attention  of  the  agency  to  the  need  to 
speed  up  the  expansion  of  some  local  cooperatives  which  seem 
to  be  slow  in  expanding  to  new  subscribers".  Accordingly, 
the  Agency  is  giving  additional  guidance  to  borrowers  to 
help  them  develop  plans  for  completing  their  area  coverage. 
Principally,  this  consists  of  assisting  the  borrowers  in 
the  development  of  plans  that  will  enable  them  to  extend 
service  to  all  unserved  consumers  on  a  self-liquidating 
basis. 

Developing  plans- to  serve  "thinner"  areas.  Electrification  of 
the  "thinner"  areas  constitutes  an  increasingly  important  as¬ 
pect  of  the  loan  program.  As  a  result,  more  and  more  of  the 
applications  received  pose . fundamental  problems  of  feasibility 
and  system  development  that  require  substantially  greater  a- 
mounts  of  time  and  attention  than  the  loans  of  previous  years. 
Solution  of  such  problems  requires  a  great  variety  of  approaches 
and  arrangements  such  aS  the  development  of  new  power  sources, 
the  integration  of  town  and  country  loads,  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  minimum  guarantees  to  offset  low  density.  In  the  case 
of  many  loan  applications,  complete  area  studies  to  determine 
ultimate  power  loads  and  economic  capacity  are  needed  in  or¬ 
der  to  appraise  adequately  the  feasibility  of  the  loan. 

Overcoming  power  shortages.  Lack  of  adequate  low-cost  power 
is  a  block  to  fulfillment  of  rural  electrification  in  many 
areas.  As  a  result,  the  Agency  is  called  upon  to  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  solution  of  many  power  supply  pro¬ 
blems,  such  as  the  inadequacy  of  generation  and  transmission 
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capacity  and  wholesale  rates  that  are  so  high  as  to  prevent  feasi¬ 
ble  system  operation.  The  demand  for  funds  to  finance  generation 
plants  and  transmission  facilities  reflects  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  The  backlog  of  applications  for  loans  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  stood  at  over  ..-207,000,000  on  December  2,  1949. 

liocpanding  system  capacity  to  meet  load  groivbh.  The  consuraption 
of  electricity  by  consumers  of  borrovferg*  systems  continues  to 
increase.  Since  1941,  the  December  average  consumption  per  farm 
consumer  has  more  than  doubled  and  the  Decem.ber  194o  usage  of 
120  k\';h  per  residential  consumer  compares  vdth  105  a  year 
ago,  an  increase  of  14  percent.  In  addition,  the  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  served  by  the  average  system  has  also  doubled  since  1941« 

To  meet  this  increased  demand  for  pov;er,  nearly  every  loan  made 
to  an  existing  borrovrer  now  includes  provision  for  "heavying- 
up" — that  is,  increasing  the  capacity  of  existing  sections  of 
borrowers'  systems, 

2,  Loan  Servicing  Responsibilities 

Insuring  security  throu.gh  prompt  servicing.  The  Governriient '  s 
real  security  for  approximately  1  l/3  billion  dollars  in  DTA 
loans  outstanding  is  in  the  soundly  operated,  reliable,  service¬ 
able  rural  electric  facilities  vdiich  produce  sufficient  revenue 
to  pay  off  the  Government  loans.  Since  guidance  in  the  field 
of  cooperative  rural  electrification  is  not  readily  available 
from  any  other  source,  DLA  must  guide  and  assist  borrov/ers  to 
the  exlent  necessary  in  meeting  their  management  and  other  opera¬ 
ting  problems.  The  tremendous  ejq)ansion  of  the  postv-rar  loan  pro¬ 
grams  has  intensified  the  problem  and  underscores  the  need  for 
prompt  loan  servicing  work, 

Lncouraging  systematic,  mintenance  pip  grams.  During  1950,  the 
Agency  has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  its  attention  to  tech¬ 
nical  operations  and  maintenance  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  borrowers.  Of  the  840,000  miles  of  distribution  line  in 
operation  in  June  1949,  nearly  400,000  miles  had  been  in  service 
for  at  least  five  years.  Relatively  fev/  borrowers  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  systemtie  maintenance  programs  to  insure  continuation  of 
dependable  service.  Lore  than  80  borrov/ers  have  generating 
plants  in  operation,  and  these  require  maintenance  programs  of 
a  very  exacting  nature.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  borro^^rers  face  an  increasing  number  of  technical  operating 
problems  requiring  RLa  assistance  for  their  solution.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  additional  funds  made  available  for  1950,  REA  has  been 
enabled  to  get  under  v/ay  a  specific  program  of  guidance  and 
training  in  the  fields  of  system  maintenance  and  technical 
operations. 
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Providing;  cooperative  business  mana^^ement  .aiuidgnce.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  activity  is  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  borrowers  reporting . deficits  on  an  accrual  basis- 
13s  in  1946,  166  in  1947,  and  243  in  194S.  Business  manage¬ 
ment  problems  groi7  as  the  cooperatives  grow  in  size, and  their 
volume  of  business  e^qDands,  Many  of  these  problema' and  back¬ 
logs  stem  from  heavy  constroction  activities  in  recent  years. 
Other  more,  basic  problems  stem  from  the  fact  that  e:xperience 
in  the  cooperative  rural  electrification  field  still  does  not 
extend  beyond  a.  fei/  years,  Expanded  assistance  to  borrov.^ers 
on  a  selective  basis  in  their  business  management  problems  is 
made  possible  by  increased  funds  in  the  fiscal  ^^ar  1950. 

encouraging  member  understanding  and  participation.  The  rural 
electric,  cooperatives,  wliich  have  borrowed  more  than  95  per¬ 
cent  of  RMA'.s  loan  funds,  have  a  unique  asset  in  that  their 
consu:ners  are  also  the  owners  of  the  facilities  that  serve 
them.  This  fact  is  of  significance  not  only  to  the  consumers 
themselves,  who  as  owners' can  exercise  greater  control 
over  the  sehxAice  they  receive,  but  also  to  RMA  v/hose  loans 
are  supported  by  the  combined  business  acumen  and  integrity 
of  these  people.  Consumer  oiniership  is  of  value,  hoxrcver, 
only  to  .the  extent  that  the  consuners  exercise  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  owners,  lirperience  shows,  for  example,  that  cooper¬ 
atives  v/ith  informed,  active  members  arc  less  likely  to  have 
financial  and  operating  problems  than  those  vdth  apathetic 
members.  The  Agency,  therefore,  is  safeguarding  its  outstand¬ 
ing  loans  by  encouraging  its  cooperative  borrowers  to  under¬ 
take  more  effective  member  relations  programs. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  service  is  to  encourage  borrowers 
to  assist  their  members  in  making  the  most  efficient  use  of 
available  electric  po\;er.  Hot  only  does  this  have  a  bearing 
on  cooperative  Revenues, ■ but  it  helps  the  cooperative  fulfill 
its  main  purpose-that  of  giving  its  consumers  the  'greatest 
possible  benefit  from  the  service  rendered.  In  both  respects 
the  result  is  that  the  Government's  loan  security  is 
strengthened. 

Selected  examples  of  recent  progress  and  operational  data. 

1,  Mumber  of  consumers  connected  at  record  high.  A  new  record 
in  consumer  connections  v;as  set  for  the  second  successive 
year,  when  the,  RBA  borrowers  added  approximately  515,000  con¬ 
sumers  to  their  line's  in  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  ■1949. 

This  accomplished  through  the  construction  of  more  than 
173,000  miles  of  electric  lines,  .These  accomplisliments 
brought  the  total  number  of  miles  of  energized  lines  opera¬ 
ted  by  REa  borrowers  to  B39,000  and  the  total  consumers  to 
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2,77^^000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1950^  it  is  ostiiiiated  that 
loO^OOO  miles  of  line  to  serve  522,000  rural  consumers  ^Jill 
bo  built  and  energized. 


2.  Loans  approved  aQd  advances,  of  , loan  funds.  During  the  fis-^ 
cal  year  1949,  loans  taade  totalled  over  si^448%000,000-alnost 
50  percent  groateh  thin  the  hightjst  previous  year.  Advances 
of  loan  funds  during  the  year  were  about  v3 21, 000, 000.  Dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1950,  loans  are  exj^Dected  to  reach  .,.'400,000,000 
and  advances  to  total  about  ^390,000,000. 


3«  Loan  payments  by  borroT/ers.  Significant  data,  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1949,  are  as  follot:s: 


Cumulative  "total  of  loans 
Cumulative  total  of  advances 
Principal  due 
Principal  repaid 
Advance  payments  (included  in 
preceding  item) 


,.1,898,365,858 

1,356,606,527 

105,618,312 

124,756,119 

19,782,981 


Interest,  due  88,642,328 
Interest  paid  88,277,26? 
Delinquent  payments  (overdue 

more  than  30  days)  975,750 


Since  debt  service  schedules  generally  provide  for  a  2-  or 
5~year  accumulation  period  after  a  loan  is  made,  this  record 
of  debt  service  payments  against  amounts  nov;  due  is  not  a 
full  measure  of  the  borrovrers*  ability  to  meet  their  maxi- 
LiTmi  debt  service  requirements  which  will  be  reached  in 
subsequent  years. 


4»  Transfer  of  responsibility  to  borrowers.  It  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  policy  of  RLA  to  help  the  borroi/ers  become  more  and 
more  self-reliant.  An  example  of  this  practice  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  borrowers  having  a  specified  age  and  net 
worth  must  arrange  for  their  ovmi  auditing  service  (except 
of  loan  funds),  thus  relieving  the  RLA  staff  of  this  part 
of  the  auditing  workload.  During  1950,  166  of  the  borroiv- 
ers  are  engaging  qualified  accountants  to  make  such  audits 
in  accordance  with  RLA  specifications, 

5.  Administration  of  program  constantly  improved.  Avery  effort 
is  being  made  to  devise  methods  and  effect  additional  econo¬ 
mies  that  will  enable  the  limited  staff  available  to  handle 
a  prograra  that  has  grovm  to  more  than  four  times  its  pre-war 
size.  .Examples  of  these  efforts  are:  (a)  improved  training 
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methods  for  borrowers'  managers;  (b)  simplification  of  requi^ 
sition  and  e:jqDenditure  reports;  (c)  restudy  of  basic  data 
used  in  retail  rate  design  due  to  present  higher  level  of 
electric  consumption;  (d)  revision  of  basis  for  determining 
the  fees  of  borrowers'  consulting  engineers;  (e)  guides  for 
the  use,  on  rural  systems,  of  voltage  regulators  and  shunt 
capacitors. 


The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following  tables  show  the  progress  of  the  rural  electri¬ 
fication  program  since  its  inception  in  May  1935: 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENT  AND  WORKING  FUND 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 

• 

Obligations, 

1949 

;  Estimated 

obligations, 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Flood  Control,  Department  of  Agri- 

culture  (Rural  Electrification 

Administration) 

Assistance  in  preparation  of  an 
agricultural  plan  for  the 
Columhia  Basin  area 

$38,000 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  General 

(Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 

tration)  Advanced  from  Public 

Buildings  Administration: 

For  recentralization  expenses 
of  employees  returned  from 

St,  Louis,  Missouri  . 

$137 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENT 
AND  WORKING  FUND  .  1 

137 

^  — 

38,000 

4 


1  ■ 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was  created  February  l6,  1938 
to  alleviate  the  economic  distress  caused  by  crop  failures  due  to 
unavoidable  causes.  In  accordance  with  P.  L.  268,  approved  August 
2$,  19h9,  all  insurance  programs  are  being  conducted  on  a  gradual 
expansion  basis  to  develop  the  experience  necessary  to  operate 
successful  national  programs. 

The  insurance  program  falls  into  two  broad  types  of  coverage;  namely, 
commodity  and  monetary.  Commo'dity  insurance  guarantees  production  in 
bushels  or  pounds  of  the  commodity,  and  is  being  used  as  the  higher 
coverage  type  designed  to  provide  protection  approximating  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  crop.  Monetary  insurance,  guaranteeing  an  amount  in  dollars, 
is  a  lower  premium  and  lower  coverage  type  offered  to  farmers  v/ho  feel 
they  can  absorb  greater  losses'  biit  require  protection  for  out-of-pocket 
costs.  ■  '  ' 

An  insurance  policy  covering  a  single  crop  is  used  in  the  greater  number 
of  counties.  The  Corporation  realizes  that  in  general  farming  areas 
where  farm  income  is  diversified 'the  insurance  of  a  single  crop  does 
not  provide  the  most  satisfactory  insurance.  Consequently,  it  has 
developed  a  multiple  crop  insurance  'policy  which  will  cover  a  number 
of  crops  combinea.  Under  this  policy  the  coverage  for  all  crops 
insured  on  the  farm  is  combined  and  a  loss  under  the  policy  arises 
only  when  the  value  of  the  total  production  of  the  insured  crops  does 
not  equal  the  combined  coverage.  The  farmer  benefits  from  the  more 
comprehensive  coverage  and  the  lower  premium  rates  resulting  from 
combined  coverage;  the  Corporation  assumes  less  potential  liability 
through  the  greater  spread  of  risk. 

Insurance  is  being  offered  in  crop  year  1950  in  a  total  of  637  counties 
covering  v/heat,  cotton,  flax,  corn,  tobacco,  bean,  amd  multiple  crops. 

It  is  proposed  to  expand  the  program  in  crop  year  1951  to  877  counties. 
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Additions  to  capital  daring  the  year? 


Interest  and  other  income, 


Total  capital  available  for 
insurance  operations  during  year, 

Deductions  from  capital  during  year; 


Adjustments  for  prior  crop  years.... 
Provision  for  estimated  bad  debts... 


Total  deductions  from  capital .  16,317?U5U 


and  Changes 

in  Capital  a/ 

Fiscal  Years 

I9U9 

1950 

19^1 

$29,81U,983 

$32,918,002 

$30,120,612 

12,698,272 

11,56U,300 

20,177,U00 

6,722,201 

2,182,769 

— 

— 

279,500 

250,000 

U9,235,U56  * 

U6,9UU,571 

50,5U8,012 

6,825,123 

lh,hU9,100 

18,159,600 

6,7h8,138 

2,182,769 

— 

2,680,693 

13U,290 

— 

63,500 

57,800 

100,900 

16,317,U5U 

16,823,9^9 

18,260,500 

$32,918,002 

$30,120,6l2‘ 

$32,287,^12 

do  not  agree 

vdth  1951  Budget  but  are 

based  on  estimates  as  of  December  30,  19U9  virhich  were  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act. 


The  crop  insurance  programs  are  developed  anb  analyzed  mainly  in  the 
headquarters  office  and  are  administered  in  the  field  through  30  state 
offices  and  through  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  County  Committees.  Program  accounting  and 
contract  servicing  functions  are  performed  by  the  branch  office  in 
Chicago.  As  of  November  30,  19U9,  the  corporation  employed  Uhl  full¬ 
time  employees,  126  of  whom  are  in  Washington,  and  the  balance  in  the 
field;  and  UU8  part-time  field  employees. 

Estimated,  Budget 
1950  Estimate, 

1951 


Appropriated  funds  (Operating  expenses) 


$5',123,000 


$7,U50,000 


Operating  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1950 . $U,05U,000 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1950  (Second  Supplemental 

Appropriation  Act,  1950) .  1,000,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental .  69,000 

Base  for  1951 .  5,123,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . .  7,U50,000 

Increase,  1951 .  2,327,000 


SUMIARI  OF  INCREASES,  1951 


For  developmental,  introductory,  sales,  and  service  costs 
to  add  2I4.O  counties  and  115,300  contracts  to  the  program 


in  1951 . . .  -{-$1, 1514,835 

For  collecting  premiums,  inspecting  growing  crops, 
adjusting  losses  and  servicing  the  12U,000  contract 

increase  in  crop  year  1950 .  fl, 016,865 

For  salary  increase  of  PMA  County  personnel .  fl2li,900 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951,  pay  adjustments 
under  P.  L.  I429  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part 
of  fiscal  year  1950 .  f 30,1400 


PROJECT  STATEMT 

(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


) _  Increase 


Project 


1.  Insurance  and 
actuarial  structure 

2.  Contract  sales  ana 

^  servicing . 

3.  Commissions . 

h»  Premium 

collections . 

5.  Crop  inspections 
and  loss  adjust¬ 
ments . 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs; 

Public  Law  U29 . 

Public  Law  359 . 

Unobligated  balance.. 
Total  available . 

Anticipated  pay 
adjustment 

supplemental . 

I9I48  balance  reap- 
ppopriated  in  I9I49 
Total  appropriation 
or  estimate ........ 


I9I49  S  1950  :  P.  L.  U29 

; (estimated) jadjustments 

ether 

:  1951 

; (estimated) 

$1483,219;  $775, 56C  i  f$5,50C 

4-$l88,l46C(l) 

:  $969,520 

2  4  < 

1,302,9146;  1,688,235  S  4-11,100 

4-730,625(2) 

.;2, 1429,960 

1|30,507;  580,800  5 

4-1460,1400(3) 

:l,Ol4l,2CO 

909,183;  626,530  ;  4-14,900 

;  : 

4-257,390(14) 

• 

» 

i  888, 82C 

•  4 

926,1437;  1,1451,875  :  f8,900 

;  ; 

:  4-659,725(5) 

;2, 12c, 500 

r-1  :  /^9,0007:  /T30,l4007 

/T31,3007 

i  7130, 70C7 

,  -/2,s;oo7:  "  -  ‘ 

/+1,2C07 

:  /3,7007 

U28,509:  —  : 

— 

l4,U80,801;  5,123,000  ;  30,)40C(6)4.2,296,60C 

;  7, 1450,000 

;  69,000  ; 

-588,101;  ~  ; 

3,892, 70ci  5,05l4,0C0  i 

4S9 


INCREASES 

The  inicrease  of  ^2,327^000  in  this  item  for  1951  is  composed  of  the 
following; 

(1)  Increase  of  ^188, U60  under  the  project  “Insurance, and. actuarial 

structure”  to  develop  insurance  programs j and ' establish  , rates  and 

coverages  for  2U0  counties  being  aoded  to  the  'program  effective "on 

the  1951  crop.  ^  ~  ^  ^  ~  ^ 

Size  of  1951  Program  Increases;  The  1951  insurance  program 
proposes  to  add  230  new  counties  for  the  presently  established 
commodities  and  10  counties  for  new  commodities.  I/Zorkable 
insurance  programs  built  on  sound  actuarial  structures  must  be  , 
developed  for  each  of  these  counties  and  commodities. 

Development  of.  Program  and  Actuarial  Structure;  County  advisory 
groups,  farmers,  ana  business  men  are  contacted  to  ascertain  the 
type  of  insurance  program  desired  and  to  discuss  the  benefits 
resulting  to  the  economy  of  the  County.  The  state  and  Vifashington 
offices,  in  cooperation  'vtlth  the  PMA  County  Committees,  select 
counties,  develop  the  program,  and  supervise  its  installation. 

After  a  type  of  program  has  been  developed,  procedures  are 
prepared  for  its  operation.  Operations  are  carefully  watched 
and,  whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable,  programs  are  revised  to 
reflect  changes  in  needs  and  improvements  in  operations. 

liuch  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  development  of  an  actuarial 
structure  is  of  a  contractual  nature  to  furnish  (1)  county 
surveys  that  will  enable  the  corporation  to  establish  rates. and 
coverages  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved  and  (2)  adequate 
yield,  cost. of  production,  and  farming  practice  data  in  order  to 
avoid  offering  insurance  coverage  in  excess  of  the  farmer's 
investment  in  the  crop.  The  actuarial  aata  must  be  constantly 
reviewed  and,  refined  to  keep  insurance ’liability  in  line  mth 
cultural  praqtices  currently  being  carried  out. 

The  contracts  for  county  survey  work  are  made  with  the  PMA  County 
Committees  and  cover  surveys  on  nev/  counties  coming  into  the  . 
program,  reworking  of  assemblea  data  on  'counties  already  in  tlqe 
program,  and  surveys  of  counties  to  replace  those  not  qualifying. 
Contracts  to  furnish  cost  of',  production  data  and  farming  practice 
data  are  made  with  other  governmental  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  contractual  work,  the  Corporation  maintains 
a  field  underwiting  staff  in  seven  districts  (see  map)  to 
supervise  county  underwriting  activities.  ,  ' 

The  estimated  workload  and  cost  is  as  follows; 


FIELD  UNDERWRITING  OFFICES 


u.  s.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
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Fiscal  Year  19^0  Fiscal  Year  19^1 


Ave, 

No. 

Ave. 

No. 

Activity  Cost 

Cos. 

Cost 

Cost 

Cos. 

,  Cost 

Increase 

1.  County  survey  work...;.,..  $900 

266 

$133,000 

$54Q/a  350 

$i89;ooo~ 

f$56,000 

2.  Cost  of  production,  yield. 

and  farming  practice 
data . . . 

82,000 

122,000 

f 40,000 

3»  Rate  analyst  staff....’...  ‘  ■  i 
4.  Program  development  and  : 

S5,6jS - 

■  - 

70,520. 

fi4,845 

■f-77,615 

l8i,460 

rate  structure...., .  '  • 

Sub-total. . . . . 

504,885 

775,560 

582,500 
'  96H';o20 

Pay  adjustment,  1951 . 

- 

5,500 

4-5,500 

Total  cost . 

0775,560 

( 

$969,520 

4-0193,960 

/a  The  increase  in  average  cost  over  19^0  consists  of  the  proposed  pay 
increase  for  county  association  employees. 


(2)  Increase  of  ^736?629  under  the  project  "Contract  sales  and  servicing” 

to  conduct  sales  campaigns  in  240  neV'T  counties,  to  process  applications , 

and  to^ service  the  contracts  in  force:  ' 

Expansion  Increases  Sales'  Activities;  The  expansion  authorized 
by  Public  Law  268  necessitates  educational  and  sale's  development 
activities  in  each  of  the  new  counties.  The  applications  for 
insurance  must  be  processed,  acreage  reports  collected,  and  the 
contracts  in  force  generally  serviced, 

PMA  County  Committees  Perform  Large  Part  of  Sales  and  Service 
Work;  Sales  plans  are  developed  and  directed  by  the  ifashington 

and  state  offices.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  program  at 
the  county  level  is  conducted  by  the  PMil  County  Committees  on 
a  contractual  basis.  The  Committees  conduct  the  sales  campaigns, 
and  transmit  applications  to  the  Corporation  state  offices. 

After  their  acceptance  by  the  state  director,  policies  are  issued 
and  the  applications  are  foryraraed  to  the  branch  office  where 
premium  and  indemnity  accounts  and  statistical  data  are  maintained. 
The  collection  of  acreage  reportsi  and  general  servicing  of  contracts 
are  performed  by  the  PM-  County  Committees.  A  servicing  fee  is 
paid  the  Committee  for  each  contract  in. force  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year^  No  fee  is  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  contract  is  sold  since  commissions  cover  service  costs  for 
that  year.  ’  .  •  _  ■  - 

The  estimated  cost  and  vrorkload  is  as  follows; 
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in  1951  because  the  increase  in  servicing-  personnel  to  handle  the  larger  volume  of  business  wi. 
clerks  and  field  supervisors;  the  number  of  organization  heads  and  state  directors  will  remain 
unchanged. 
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(3)  Increase  of  $460^400  under  the  project  '’Commissions'*  to  provide 

for  selling  ir5jl00  more  contracts  in  1951 » 

Number  of  Contracts  Sold  Increases;  It  is  estimated  that  119^300 
contracts  will  be  sold  in  the  2U0  new  counties  to  be  added  to  the 
program.  Even  though  the  Corporation  is  selling  continuous  type 
contracts  approximately  40  percent  are  cancelled  each  year  either 
by  the  farmer  or  the  Corporation  because  of  non-payment  of  premiums 
or  failure  to  conform  to  prescribed  farming  practices.  These 
cancellations  must  be  replaced  if  an  adequate  participation  level 
is  to  be  maintained.  This  means  that  approximately  116,000  of 
the  1950  contracts  will  be  replaced.  In  addition,  the  Corporation 
desires  to  improve  its  insurance  base  and  operations  by  incluaing 
a  large  majority  of  the  eligible  farmers  in  the  program. 
Participation  levels  now  vary  from  l5  to  40  percent.  By  selling 
continuous  contracts,  the  Corporation  is  able  to  spend  more  effort 
in  explaining  and  selling  the  program  to  non-participating 
farmers  and  thus  increase  the  county  participation  levels.  It 
is  estimated  that  approximately  29,000  new  contracts  will  b e 
sold  in  1951  in  the  637  counties  in  the  19^0  program.  Total 
anticipated  sales  for  19^1  is  260,300  or  an  increase  of  119,100 
over  the  number  estimated  to  be  sold  in^ 1950. 

Agents  dork  on  a  Commj-ssion  Basis;  Sales  agents  are  employed 
by  the  PMA  County  Committees  and  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis. 
Commission  costs,  consisting  of  a  dl»50  flat  rate  plus  approx¬ 
imately  3  percent  of  the  premium, v ary  from  a  minimum  of  $2.00 
to  over  $50.00  per  contract.  The  average  cost  is  approximately 
$4.00. 

Sales  and  contract  workload  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Estima ted  Sales  and  Contract  Workload 
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(4)  Increase  of  ^257, 390  under  the  project  ''Premium  Collections” 
for  collecting  a  ^8,549^800  increase  in  premiums  over  1950« 


Larger  Volume  of  Premiums  to  Collect:  The  premiums  on  the 
contracts  in  force  for  crop  year  1950  will  be  collected  in 
fiscal  year  1951*  The  expansion  of  the  program  in  19^0  is 
estimated  to  increase  the  premium  collection  workload  from 
166,000  in  1950  to  290,000  in  1951. 

County  Associations  and  Collectors  Receive  Premiums;  The 
Corporation  contracts  with  the  PMA  County  Committees  to  collect 
premiums  on  a  sliding  scale  basis.  This  scale  ranges  from  54 
cents  per  premium  if  less  than  80  percent  of  total  premiums  are 
collected  to  $1.08  per  premium 'if  over  98  percent  are  collected. 

Past  experience  has  shovm  that  all  Associations  do  not  earn  the 
maximum  rate  because  many  of  them  do  not  collect  the  required 
percentage.  Collection  contracts  terminate  on  April  30  of  each 
year.  After  that  date,  the  Corporation  must  send  out  collectors 
and,  in  some  cases,  resort  to  legal  action.  Because  of  the 
additional  expense  involved  in  collecting  past  due  accounts,  the 
Corporation  estimates  that  on  the  average  collections  cost  $1.08 
per  premium. 

Field  Offices  Process  and  Account  for  Collections;  The  branch 
office  in  Chicago  prepares  premium  notices  based  on  the  acreage 
reports  submitted  by  the  insured.  After  the  premiums  are 
collected,  they  are  transmitted  to  the  branch  office  for  deposit 
and  credit  to  the  insured te account.  Statements  of  account  are 
prepared  periodically  and  sent  to  the  state  office  for  collection 
of  the  account.  The  branch  office  also  furnishes  certified  copies 
of  documents  required  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  court  actions. 

The.  estimated  workload  and  cost  is  as  follows: 


Item 

Fiscal 

Year  1950 

Fiscal  Year  1951 

Increase 

Contract  iTorkload 

166,000 

290,000 

124,000 

Avg.Cost 

Total  Cost 

Avg.Cost 

Total  Cost 

Contractual  cost., 
Serviding  cost..., 

.  2.77 

$166,000 

460,530 

$1.08 

1.96 

$313,200  +$147,200 
570,720  -»ill0,190 

Sub-total . 

Pay  adjustment. 

1951 

626,530 

.02 

883,920 

4,900 

+-257,390 
4  4,900 

Total  cost. . . . 

.....  $3.77 

$626,530 

$3.06 

$888,820  f$262,290 

The  decrease  in  servicing  cost  results  from  the  fact  that  the  increase 
in  workload  does  not  require  a  corresponding  increase  in  cost. 

Only  clerical  personnel  are  added;  number  of  supervisors  and  other 
fixed  costs  remain  unchanged. 
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($)  Increase  of  $6^9^725  under  the  project  "Crop  inspections  and 
loss  adjustments”  to  service  a  124,000  increase  in  contract  workload. 

(The  several  services  discussed  belov\r  do  not  necessarily  involve 

every  contract.  The  extent  to  which  each  of  such  services  is 
required  is  indicated  in  the  discussion.) 

Increased  Inspection  and  Loss  Adjustment  Services  Required  by 
Larger  Volume  of  Contracts;  Tlie  Corporation  performs  crop 

inspection  or  loss  adjustment  services  for  most  contracts  in 
force.  These  services  for  the  contracts  in  force  in  crop  year 
19^0  are  performed  in  the  1951  fiscal  year.  • 

Crop  Insurance  Agents  Perform  Local  Work;  Crop  inspection  and 
loss  adjustment  activities  are  performed  by  insurance  agents 
employed  by  the  Corporation  on  a  ’’vYhen  actually  employed”  basis. 
These  activities  cover  more  than  the  final  adjustment  of  actual 
losses.  In  many  cases  farmers  report  early  losses  which  require 
inspection  by  an  agent  but  when  the  crop  is  harvested  it  often 
develops  that  production  is  sufficient  to  make  payment  of  an 
indemnity  unnecessary.  In  other  cases  loss  claims  submitted  by 
farmers  are  determined  to  be  no  loss  unaer  the  contract  after  a 
check  by  an  agent.  The  Corporation  also  requires  inspection  of 
growing  crops  to  check  conformance  vdth  approved  farming  practices. 

Claims  Involve  Much  Service  Work;  Loss  claim  and  inspection 
V  reports  are  submitted  to  the  state  director  by  the  agent.  After 
a  thorough  review  of  the  claim,  the  director  either  approves  or 
rejects  the  claim  or  requests  additional  information.  This  may 
involve  considerable  personal  contact  or  letter  writing. 

Approved  claims  are  sent  to  the  branch  office  where  they  are 
checked  against  the  contract  provisions  and,  if  found  in  order, 
are  paid. 

Occasionally  erroneous  claims  are  paid  which  require  much  work 
in  securing  refunds.  Sometimes  legal  action  is  neccessary. 

Also  there  are  problem  cases  vAiich  are  forwarded  to  the  YYashington 
office  for  settlement.  Last  year  the  Corporation  made  50 
investigations,  handled  1,100  revievre  of  special  cases,  and  was 
involved  in  24  litigations. 

The  estimated  v^rorkload  and  cost  is  as  follows;  _ 


Item  Fiscal  Year  1950  '  Fiscal  Year  1951  Increase 

Contract  YYorkload  '166,100  290,000  124,000 

Avg.Cost  Total  Cost  Avg.Cost  Total  Cost 

loespection  and.  loss  .  . 

work .  33»85  5)639^100  (?3*95  ;^i,i45j5oo  ■f-;})5o6,4oo 

Servicing  and  special 

case  work .  4.90  -  812,775  3*33  966,100  •H‘^3j325 

Sub-total .  1, 451^875  2,111,600  +659,725 

Pay  adjustment, 

1951 .  -  - _  .03  8,900  +8,900 


Total  cost....  08.75  01,451,875  07.31  02,120,500  p0668,625 
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The  inspection  ^nd  loss  work  costs  are  the  direct  costs^of  agents 
performing  this  work.  Cost  of  training,  supervising,  and  spot 
checking  agents  is  included  in  servicing  activities.  Total 
direct  costs  move  proportionately  with  the  workload  ?/hile  the 
servicing  costs  do  not  -  additional  volume  can  be  handled 
vdthout  a  proportionate  increase  in  supervisory  help. 

(6)  Increase  of  030,400  to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  19^1  pay 
adjustments  under  P.  L.  4^9  which  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of 

the  fiscal  year  19^0 » 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  unaerscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in 
brackets) j 

Operating  expensest  For  operating  and  administrative  expenses, 
^nd  not  to  exceed  0700  for  newspapers,  04^054^000/  ^7^450^000* 

The  change  in  language  deletes  the  limitation  on  purchases  of 
periodicals,  maps,  and  newspapers.  Public  Law  600,  approved  August 
2,  1946,  repealed  the  former  statiitory  requirements  that  specific 
authorization  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers,  books  of  reference, 
and  periodicals  be  carried  in  either  substantive  legislation  or  the 
appropriation  act.  Therefore,  retention  of  the  subject  limitation 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  its  aeletion  is  proposed  to  simplify 
the  accounting  and  auditing  work  incident  thereto. 


/ 


« 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAIl  '  ■  , 

Selected  Examples  of  Progress  and  Trends: 

1 .  Premiums  Reduced  For  Good  Experience  ,  ■ 

Beginning  with'  crop  year  19 h9,  a  reduction  in  premium  was 
offered  to  insured  farmers  in  counties  having  accumulatea 
reserves  in  excess  of  the  reserve  requirements  determined 
the  Corporation  for  the  county.  The  amount,  of  the  reduction 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  reserve  built  up  but 
in  no  case  will  it  exceed  30  percent  of  the  premium.  Because 
of  its  mutual  aspects,  this  plan  provides'  farmers  an  incentive 
to  assume  greater  responsibility  in  taking  a  more  active  interest 
in' the  local  aoministration  of  the 'program.  Good  local  adminis¬ 
tration  in  all  phases  of  the  program  'uno.er  this  plan  wili^  reduce 
the  cost  of  insurance  to  farmers..  This  plan  is  being  continued 
in  1950. 

In  addition  to'  the'  reduction  in  premium  rates  for  the  county, 
individuals  v/ill  receive  special  premium  rates  in  recognition 
of  favorable  insurance  experience..  For  several  years  indi¬ 
vidual  wheat  farmers  holding  commodity  insurance  have  received 
a  50  percent  reduction,  i'n  premium  whenever  his  individual 
insurance  reserve  from  consecutively  insured  crops  equalled  his 
current  insured  production.  This  incentive  plan  is., being 
extended  to  other  commoaities  in  1950.  ■  '  ;  • 

An  incentive  for  good  ex"periehce  is  available  to  purchasers 
of  low  coverage  insurance.  A  25  percent  reduction  in  premium 
is  granteo  to  any  farmer  who  has  -  seven  consecutive  years  vJlth- 
out  a  loss,  v/ithout  this  provisi.on,  there  woula  be  less 
incentive  for  these 'farmers  to  stay  in  the  program  since  it,., 
v/ould  take  an  unusually  long  period^  to  build  up  premium  reserves 
equal  to  one  year's  insured  proauctioh. 

2.  Continuous  Contracts  Benefit  Farmer  ana  Program 

The  redl  benefit  from  insurance  protection  is  cierivea  over  long 
periods  of  time.  The  farmer  having  a  continuous  contract  is 
'  more  likely  to  havv:  consecutive  years  of  protection  than  the 
farmer  wiio  y/ouIq  have  to  bo  solo  each  year.-  For  continued  ' 
good  experience  the  farmer  gets  premium  reductions.  Also,  the 
use  of  the  continuous  contract  reduces  the  administrative  costs 
to  the  Corporation.  Commission  ana  application  processing 
expenses  'are  only  paid  the  first  year.  The  Corporation  saved  an 
estimated  vl63,2'/5  in  aoministrative  expenses  in  fiscal  3^oar 
I9U9  on  the  3S,Ul8  contracts  carried  ov..r,from  crop  year  19143. 
This  tjyiu  of  contract  is  being  extended  to  more  areas  each  year. 

3 .  Discount  Provision  Encourages  Farly  Payment  of  Premiums 

A  cash  discount  of  5  percent  has  been  established  for  paAmnent 
of  premiums  before  maturity  date.  This  plan  proved  so  successful 
on  an  experimental  basis  that  it  is  no'w  available  on  all 
commodities  in  all  counties.  Over  50  percent  of  the  I9I49 
vdnter  v/hcat  premiums  wc-ro  paid  before  the  maturity  date  of  the 
premium  notice. 
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h.  Results  of  Premium  Collection  Campaign 

.lihen  the  national  program  v/as  curtailea  at  the  ena  of  the 
1947  crop  year,  a  large  volume  of  premiums  vj-^re  auc  from,  counties 
where  the  insurance  program  coula  no  long'^r  bo  offeroa.  This 
rcsultea  in  unfavorable  collection  experience  ana  necessitated 
conducting  a  special  clean-up  campaign  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949*  By  using  collectors  ana  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Solicitor’’ s  Office  of  the  Eepartraent  ana  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  Corporation  has  been  able  to  reauce  the  194?  and 
prior  crop  year  accounts  receivable  from  |)6, 739,l84»20  on 
June  30,  1948  to  $3,45l> 202 ,98  on  June  30,  1949* 

$.  DIultiple  Crop  Policy  Popular 

The  multiple  crop  policy,  first  triea  in  tvro  counties  in  1948, 
is  designed  to  protect  farmers  producing  several  insurable 
crops,  none  of  v/hich  alone  constp-tuted  the  major  source  of 
agricultural  income  in  the  county.  Tiiis  policy  not  only 
makes  it  possible  for  the  diversified  farmer  to  got  insurance 
protection  but  also  gives  him  a  lower  premium  rate  by  spreading 
the  risk  through  a  combination  of  all  crops  designated  as 
insurable  to  determine  the  inaiviaual  farm  coverage.  The 
multiple  crop  policy  has  proved  so  popular  that  the  Congress 
authorized  an  immeaiate  expansion  to  90  counties.  0v;=r  30 
insurable  crops  vd.ll  be  includea  in  this  policy.  Crops  already 
selected  are  vfheat,  cotton,  corn,  flax,  tobacco,  dry  beans, 
oats,  barley,  peanuts,  soybeans,  grain  sorghums,  hay,  vetch, 
ryegrasses,  Austrian  peas,  buckv/hoat,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
alfalfa,  broom  corn,  svireet  corn,  green  peas,  sWeet  potatoes, 
rice,  rye,  strawberriv..s,  sugar  ,  be^ts,  sugar  cane,  and  sweet 
clover.  The  loss  experience  has  been  extremely  favorable  in 
multiple  crop  areas.  In  1948  indemnity  payments  for  losses 
were  only  $5  for  each  $100  ®f  premiums  ana  for  1949  the  estimate 
is  $20  for  each  $100  of  premiums. 

6,  Farm  Classification  Reauces  Insurance  Risk 

Actuarial  work  is  concerned  mainly  with  adjusting  coverage  and 
rate  differences  in  proauctivity  and  risks.  In  the  past, 
the  major  part  of  the  losses  has  occurred  in  extremely  high 
risk  areas.  One  of  the  major  over-all  changes  in  1949  was  to 
declare  certain  lands  ana  farmers  using  unacceptable  farming 
practices  uninsurable  ana  thereby  eliminate  most  of  the 
unreasonable  risks.  A  sunimary  of  this  activity  follows: 

Percent  of  Acreage  No.  of  Ineligible 


Commodity  No. 

of  Counties 

Uninsurable 

Proaucers 

.iTieat  . 

197 

2.5 

2,308 

Cotton 

54 

7.3 

1,310 

Flax 

48 

1.2 

.  1,005  • 

Corn 

46 

5.3 

314 

Tobacco. 

35 

2.0 

1,348 

Beans 

9 

2.4 

0  0 

Multiple  crop 

7 

2.6 

142 
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7.  County  Offices  To  Bo  ICli-iinatea 

^ith  the  exception  of  loss  "aujustnont  activities,  the  insurance 
program  in  the  majority  of  counties  is  conauctea  by  the  PI-IA 
County  Comiaittees  on  a  contractual  basis.  In  fiscal  year  1950, 
thirty-one  counties  did  not  sign  agreements.  The  Corporation 
must  of  necessity  continue  its  ovm  offices  in  those  counties. 
Plans  have  been  maae  v/heroby  these  county  offices  \vill  be  elimin¬ 
ated  after  fiscal  year  1950.  ■ 
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FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  established  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
60g4  dated  March  27,  1933 •  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  and  coordinating  the  Farm  Credit  System  which  is  a  national 
farm  loan  program  for  agricultural  credit  provided  through  the  following 
basic  institutions:  the  Federal  land  banks  and  national  farm  loan 
associations.  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  production  credit  cor¬ 
porations  and  uroduction  credit  associations,  banks  for  cooperatives, 
and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Coruoration.  Itp  objective  is  to  provide 
a  dependable  source  of  long-term  and  short-term  credit  at  all  times  to 
farmers  and  farmers'  cooperative  associations  on  a  sound  credit  basis 
through  coordinated  cooperative  credit  facilities  and  to  obtain  loan 
funds  from  the  investing  public  without  the  necessity  of  the  Government 
guaranteeing  the  securities  issued,  A  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Administration  is  the  encouragement  and  development  of  agricultural 
cooperative  institutions  with  farmer  ownership  the  ultimate  objective, 
especially  insofar  as  the  institutions  it  supervises  are  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  lending  programs  under  its  supervision  the  Admin¬ 
istration  provides  research  and  service  facilities  to  farmers'  coopera¬ 
tive  associations,  as  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Cooperative  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  of  1926. 


The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  and  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
are  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Farm  Credit  district  offices  are  at; 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Nevr  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha ,  Nebr . 


Wichita,  Fans. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


On  December  J,l,  19^9 >  the  Administration  had  45^  full-time  emuloyees, 
of  whom  308  are  in  Washington.  The  l46  field  eirployees  are  registrars, 
appraisers,  and  examiners. 


Administrative  expenses 


Estimated, 

1990 


$2,781,S00 


Budget 
Estimate , 

1951 


S2, 887, 000 


f 


f 


I 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


$2,79^.000 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . . 

Activities  terminated  (’ue  to  abolition,  and  transfer  of  functions 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  R.  C.  (Public  Law  3S,  approved 

April  6 ,  19^9)  . .  -12 , 200 

Base  for  1951  . . . .  2,7S1,S00 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  . .  2 ,887  .000 

Increase  .  /IO5 ,200 

SUMMARY  OE  INCREASES,  195I 

For  within-grade  salary  advancements  . . . .  ,/40,400 

To  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under  P.L.  359 
and  P.L.  429  vrhich  were  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1950  and  to  provide  in  1951  pay  adjustment  costs  which  are 
being  met  vrithin  available  funds  in  1950  . .  /64,800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase  or 

Project 

-  19^9 

1950 

decrease 

1951 

( est  imated] 

Pay  ad- 

Other 

( estimated) 

• 

justments 

1.  Supervision  and  exami- 

- 

nation  of  and  facilities 
and.  services  to  Farm 
Credit  banks  and  corpo- 
T*q  t,  i  n  71 R  ,  ,  ,  , 

J^2,228,097 

$2,281,800 

$51,800 

-$6 ,600 

$2,327,000 

2.  Research  and  technical 

assistance,  including 
facilities  and  services 
to  farmers'  cooperatives 

493.962 

500,000 

13,000 

/47,000 

560,000 

Total  nay  adjustment  costs 

Public  Lavr  429  (absorbed, 

1950) . 

Public  Law  35*^  (absorbed, 

C-J 

IkG,  10^ 

/6 1,2007 

[Zl ,  20^ 

1950)  . 

r-1 

/  2, 6007 

- 

/J,Goo/ 

Unobligated  balance . 

5.618 

- 

- 

■' 

- 

Total  available  . . 

2,727,677 

2,721,600 

64,800(2)“ 

4o,4oo(i) 

2,887,000 

Reimbursements  for  other 

services  performed  , . 

-7S  ,402 

_ 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

- 

and  Expenses,  Office  of 
Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . 

420 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

2,649,695 

2,721,800 

INCREASES 


The  increase  of  $105,200  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $4Q»4-QO  for  increased  costs  of  within-grade  salary  ad¬ 

vancements  in  the  fiscal  year  1951 » 

The  Mead-Ramspeck  Act,  as'  amended  by  the  Classification  Act'  of  1949,  provides 
that  employees  compensated  on  a  per  annum  basis  and  occupying  permanent  posi-' 
tions,  and  who  have  not  attained  the  maximum  rate  of  compensation'  for  the 
grade  in  which  their  positions  were  allocated,  should  receive  an  advance  in 
compensation  to  the  next  higher  rate  within  the  grade  after  each  52  weeks  of 
service  for  employees  in  grades  below  GS-11,  and  after  each  78  weeks  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  employees  in  GS-11  and  above. 

The  increase  is  tp  cover,  in  part,  the  additional  cost  of  these  mthinr-grade 
salary  advancements  in  the  fiscal  year  1951*  These  increases  were  determined 
only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  cost  of  within-grade  salary  advance¬ 
ments  that  can  be  absorbed  through  (l)  savings  due  to  delay  in  filling  vacan¬ 
cies  and  (2)  savings  due  to  filling  vacancies  at  the  minimum  of  the  grade  as 
a  result  of  separations  and  promotions. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $64 <800  consisting  of  (l)  $16,100  to  place  on  a  full-year 

basis  in  1951  pay  adjustments  under  Public  Laws  429  and  359  which  were  in  ef¬ 

fect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  195Q>  and.  (2)  $48,700  to  provide  Tn 
1951  pay  ad.justment  costs  which  are  being  met  within  available  funds  in  1950» 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets):  • 

1  For  necessary  expenses,  [not  to  exceed  $750  for  periodicals 

and  newspapers;  3  and  other  services  rendered  to  such  agencies; 

2  [in  all  $2 ,.794, 000]  $2.887,000.  ' 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  limitation  on  purchases  of  period¬ 
icals,  maps,  and  newspapers.  Public  Law  6OO,  approved  August  2,  1946,  repeal¬ 
ed  the  former  statutory  requirements  that  specific  authorization  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspapers,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals  be  carried  in  either 
substantive  legislation  or  the  appropriation  act.  Therefore,  retention  of 
the  subject  limitation  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  its  deletion  is  proposed 
to  simplify  the  accounting  and  auditing  work  incident  thereto. 

The  second  change  in  language  deletes  the  words  ’’in  all"  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  simplifying  and  shortening  the  item. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  obtains  its  administrative  expense  funds  from 
two  principal  sources:  (a)  by  direct  appropriation  and  (b)  by  assessment 
against  corporations  operating  within  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  structure, 
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Sources  of  Funds 


Item 


Direct  appropriation  from  U, 


S. 


Treasury 


Estimate^ 

1950 

500,000 


:  Budget 
I  estimates 

;  1951 

• 

560,000 


> 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


/$60,000 


(7T 

C-) 


Advanced  from  "Administrative  Expenses 
and  Refunds,  Farm  Credit  Administra-- 
tion,"  for  cost  of  facilities,  exami¬ 
nation,  and  supervision  of: 


Federal  land  banks  . . : 

Banks  for  cooperatives 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  bainks 
Production  credit  corporations 
Joint  stock  land  banks,  production  : 
credit  associations,  and  general  : 
agents'  offices 

Total  funds  available 


263,000 

1,321,200 

58,200 

2A1,800 

238,600 

- 

3,200 

175,800 

131,700 

7 

44,100 

258,200 

270,100 

11,900 

243,400 

247,200 

/ 

3,800 

99,600 

118,200 

18,600 

781,800 

2,887,000 

A05,200 

5AMP.IES  AI'TD  EXPENSES,  FABJ^  CBEDIT  ADMII^I S TBATI OIT 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAI? 

Objectives.  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  .a  supervisory  agency.  Its 
basic  purposes  are:  the  establishment,  supervision,  and  examination  of 
a  cooperative  credit  system  for  agriculture;  and  the  provision  of 
facilities  and  services  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  system  and  its 
progress  toward  complete  farmer  ownership*  A  correlated  objective  is 
assistance  to  farmers  in  the  organization  and  management  of  cooperative 
enterprises. 

Significance  of  the  Program,  Effective  supervision  and  examination  has 
fostered  the  develop uert  of  the  credit  system  specifically  designed  to 
finance  agricultural  industry.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Administration, 
the  system  has  developed  sound  administrative  amiai-gement.  The  facilities 
and  services  made  available  by  the  iidLiinistration  have  enabled  the  system 
to  serve  farmers  ViTcll.  The  steady  incroasci  in  the  nuiabcr  of  farmers 
participating  in  the  fana  credit  system  indicates  their  confidence  in 
coopcrn.tivc  credit,  thus  demonstrating  that,  provided  with  effective 
Icaderlship,  such  credit  system  is  desirable  and  feasible.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration's  urogram  of  cooperative  research  and,  service  assists  farmers* 
cooperative  associations  to  organize  and  to  effectivfly  serve  their 
members.  This  service  provides  the  associations  with  tools  of  managoment 
which  probably  v.-ould  not  othcrv.'ise  be  available. 

Supervision.  Examination,  and  Facilities  for  the  Farm  Credit  System.  The 
Farm  Credit  system  includes  12  Federal  land  banks  and  1,250  national  farm 
loan  associations  which  provide  long-term  real  estate  loans,  12  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  banks  which,  discount  short-tom  agricultural  loans,  15 
banks  for  cooperatives  which  serve  famers*  cooperative  associations,  12 
production  credit  corporations  and  505  production  credit  associations 
which  make  short-term  agricultural  production  loans,  and  the  Federal 
Fam  Mortgage  Corporation  -vdcich  is  liquidating. 

Current  Activities.  The  Administration  per.forns  field  studied,  analyzes 
periodic  reports,  and  makes  examinations  (audits)  to  ascertain  that  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  system  is  sound,  that  the  system  is 
operating  in  conforraity  vi.th  governing  acts  and  regulations,  that 
accounting  and  reporting  is  adequate,  and  that  accounts  and  statements 
shov;  true  financial  condition*  Financial  statements  are  analyzed  to 
determine  adequacy  of  capital  md  reserv'cs. 

To  assist  the  system  in  management  improvemert,  the  ^-^dmini stration 
analyzes  credit  and  administrative  practices,  studies  inter-agency 
relationships,  a.nd  performs  research  in  the  fields  of  farm  real  estate 
appraisal,  and  agricultural  credit.  Vifhcrc  new  techniques  o.nd  facts 
are  found,  they  are  recommended  to  the  mana goner t  of  the  system  for 
consideration. 

Certain  agencies  are  assisted  in  the  sale  er  retirement  ■''f  bonds  and 
debentures,  and  in  malring  investments,  '("he  v.^hnllv  vnvcrnmont-ev.rned 
agencies  are  assisted  in  budget  formulation  an-^  execution,. 

The  system  is  given  advice  and  assistance  in  personnel  management,  and 
recognizing  the  importance  cf  competent  employees.,  the  Administration 


consults  with  the  agencies  in  their  conduct  of  in-service  training* 

The  Adnini  strut  ion  plans,  produces,  and  supervises  the  dissonination 
of  fam  credit  reports,  nevrs,  and  information* 

The  Administration  appoints,  trains,  and  supervises  certain  public 
officials  v/ho  servo  the  system;  they  arc*  Farm  Credit  examiners  who 
are  responsible  for  examining  and  reporting- the,  financial  condition  of 
the  agencies  in  the  system,  farm  loan  registrars  who.  act  as  custodians 
of  collateral,  and  land  banlc  appraisers  who  certify  to  the  appraised 
values  of  farm  real  estate* 

Research  and  Technical  Assistance  to  Farmers*  Cooperative  Associations, 
Farm  Credit  Administration  conducts  research,  service,  and  educational 
work  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  farmers’  cooperative  associations* 

These  services  are  available  to  all  associations  and  to  groups  of  farmers 
interested  in  organizing*  Re sea.rch  work  involves  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  original  data  in  fields  of  cooperative  inarkcting  of  cotton 
and  seed  oils,  dairy  products,  fruit  and  vegetables,  grains,  livestock 
and  wool,  poultry,  special  crops,  and  also  research  ana,  assistance  in 
business  administration  of  cooperatives,  transportation  problems, 
purchasing,  frozen  food  lockers,  farmers*  mutual  insurance  and  other 
business  services,  membership  relations,  history  and  statistics  of 
cooperatives  generally.  The  results  of  such  research  are  published  for 
general  distributi'^n.  Service  v’^^rk  C'^nsists  onswerinjr,  requests  f'~'r 
professional  and  technical  as>slstanco,  ^Spreial  attention  is  -given  to  the 
preparation  -^f  educational  material  for  teachers  ^f  v'^coti^nal  agriculture, 
I4.-F  clubs,  and  others;  staff  nembers  participate  in  conferences  and  ^g^^rk- 
shnps  devoted  no  agricultural  cooperation, 

Sele-ctcd  Data  on  Operati<^ns:  There  follow  schedules  reflecting  the  amount 
of  loans  made  during  the  last  I4:  yoars;  the  anoTint  of  loans  outstanding  as 
of  the  end  of  each  such  year;  the  gross  assets  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  selected  comparative  data  for  each  of  the  programs  administered  or 
supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration:  ■  ,  . 
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Table  2  -  Amount  of  loans  and  discounts  outstanding  as  of  June  30  for  specified  years 
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SELECTED  CaviPAEATIVE  DA-TA  ON  FEDEEIAL  IlfEEEe.®)IATE  CREDIT  BANKS 
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SELECTED  CGMPJfflMT/E  DATA  ON  BAEKS  FC5R  Cl 
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SEIECTED  OTiPifflAriVE  MTA  ON  EROnJOTION  CREDIT  OCePORATIONS 
AND  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 
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(b)  Agrlciiltural  Marketing  Revolving  Fimd 


This  is  an  indefinite  appropriation  available  for  investment  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  13  hanks  for  cooperatives,  on  call  hy  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  upon  his  approval  of  requests  hy  the  hoards  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  hanks  and  for  loans  to  cooperative  associations  indebted  to  the 
fund  as  are  needed  to  facilitate  th-e  collection  of -such  indebtedness  (12 
U.S.C.  1134h,  ll4ld),  ; 

(c)  Administrative  Expenses  and  Refunds 


Appropriation  Act,  1950  . . . .  $2,294,000 

Assessments  not  available  due  to  abolition  and- transfer  of ■ 
fxmctions  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  Regional  Agricul-  ' 
t Ural  Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D,.C,  (P.L.  38, 

gist  Congress)  . -12,200 

Base  for  I95I  . 2,281,800 

Budget  Estimate,  1951  .  2 , 3^7  >  000 

Increase . . . . .  4-43 , 200 


i 

Farm  Credit  Administration  is  authorized  to  estimate  the  cost  of 'examina¬ 
tion  and  administrative  supervision  of  the  hanks,  corporations,  And  other 
organizations  under  its  jurisdiction  and  to  assess  on  an  equitable  basis 
and  collect  in  advance  such  estimated  cost.  The  amoimts  so  collected  are 
made  available  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  act  each 
year  to  be  advanced  by  transfer  and  counter  warrant  to  the  "Salaries  and 
Ejqpenses’^  appropriation  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  An^  excess  of 
collections' over  costs  properly  chargeable- to  ' each  or'gahtration  assessed 
is  required  by  law  to  be  refunded  to  the  assessed  organization  (12  U.S.C, 
832)  (Public  Law  l46  -  gist  Congress.) 
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To  examine  the  njferchandising  methods  of  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  cooperatives  including  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  and  costs,  financing,  storing,  transporting,  advertising,  labeling  and  pricing,  and  to 
analyze  trade  preference  for  kinds,  varieties,  grades  and  brands  of  products  processed  as  a  means  of 

expanding  markets,  increasing  efficiency  and  devising  improvements  and  originating  new  methods  in 
marketing. 
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STATEMENT  OE  OBLIGATIONS  UNDEE  ALLOTMENTS 
(Amounts  Shown  Include  Pay  Adjustment  Costs) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1949 

Estimated 

obligations. 

1950 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1951 

Elood  Control,  Department  of  Agri~ 

culture  (Allotment  to  Farm 

Credit  Administration) ; 

For  assistance  in  preparation 
of  an  agricultural  plan  for 
the  Columbia  Basin  area  , , . 

1 

$2,500 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 

1946,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Allotment  to  Farm  Credit  Ad- 

ministration): 

(Title  I,  sec,  10(b)): 

Research  other  than  utili- 

zation  research  . . 

(Title  II): 

Marketing  research  and 
services  . . . 

$19,778 

151,976 

$31,700 

243,500 

32,000 

242,100 

Total,  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  . 

171,754 

275,200 

274,100 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Surplus 

Property  Disposal,  General 
Services  Administration  (Allot- 

ment  to  Agriculture)  (Allotment 

to  Farm  Credit  Administration): 

For  expenses  as  disposal 
^  agent  for  the  Department 

P  in  the  agricultural  and 

forest  real  property  dis- 
posal  program  . 

574, 400 

346,300 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

746.154 

621,500 

276,600 

-  521  « 


PASSMGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimate  provides  for  the  purchase  of  one  car  at  a  net  cost  of  $1,000 
to  replace  one  of  the  two  cars  now  operated  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Each  annual  appropriation  under  this  heading,  since  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  was  created  in  1933 »  carried  language  specifically  authoriz¬ 
ing  its  use  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  pas¬ 
senger  motor  vehicles.  The  authorization  to  exchange  one  car  in  1951  is 
requested  in  order  to  provide  for  replacement  of  one  of  the  over-age  cars. 
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FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGA&E  CORPORATION 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (wholly  Government-owned)  was  created 
hy  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  approved  Janiiary  31»  193^ 

(12  IT.S.C,  1020  et  seq.)  with  the  follovd.ng  authorities!  finance  Land  Bank 
Corami ssiondr  loans,  purchase  Federal  land  hank  bonds,  make  secured  loans  to 
Federal  land  hanks,  exchange  its  bonds  for  Federal  land  hank  bonds,  and 
obtain  necessary  funds  through  sale  of  its  own  bonds.  Through  these  func¬ 
tions  it  provides  a  backlog  of  strength  to  the  farm  mortgage  credit  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Nation  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  serious  enough  to  impair 
the  availability  of  farm  mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

The  authority  to  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  is  now  exercised  only 
in  the  liquidation  and  collection  of  existing  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans, 
authority  to  make  new  Commissioner  loans  having  expired  at  the  close  of  ^ 
business  July  1,  19^7.  To  carry  out  the  aforementioned  authorities  the 
Corporation  was  capitalized  at  $200,000,000  subscribed  for  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  given  authority  to  issue  and  have  bonds  outstanding  at  any  one  time  in 
an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000, 

With  the  expiration  on  July  1,  19^7?  of  the  authority  to  make  new  loans, 
the  Corporation’s  primary  fvinction  has  been  that  of  liquidating  its  assets 
which  has  resulted  in  the  return  to  the  capital  stock  revolving  fund  of 
$199»990»000  capital,  the  payment  of  dividends  into  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treastiry  of  $68,000,000  in  19^9f  and  of  $9,000,000  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1950*  The  Corporation  has  no  unmat\ared  outstanding  bonds  and 
its  borrowing  authority  has  been  reduced  to  $500,000,000.  Proposed  legis¬ 
lation  will  return  to  Treasury  surplus  the  balance  of  $199»990|000  now  held 
in  the  capital  stock  revolving  fund. 

The  Corporation  has  no  employees.  The  services  and  -^icilities  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  (Washington  Office),  Federal  Land  Banks,  and  National 
farm  loan  associations  are  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Corporation, 


Estimated, 

1950 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1991 


Administrative  Expense  Limitation  ...  $1,500,000 


$1,280,000 
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Adminlstf»a1>ive  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1950 » 'snd  "base  for  1951 . . . .  $1,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1951 . . . . . .  1,280,000 

Decrease  . i.  ,,w‘ i  ^  i. . . .  -220,000 


SIJMMAEY  of  DECEEiiSES,  ■1951' 


Reduction  in  reimbursements  to  ttie  Federal  Land  Banks  for 

servicing  land  bank  commissioner  loans  . .  -213,500 

Decrease  in  payments  for  services  rendered  by  other  Government 

agencies  . . . . . . .  -6,275 

For  savings  in  miscellaneous  expenses  . . .  -225 


DECREASES  ,  '.  ■■  ■ 

The  decrease  of  $220,000  in  funds  required  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  for  1951  Is  composed  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $213,500  reimbursements  to  the  Federal  land  banks  for 

servicing' land  bank  commissioner  loans. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  national  farm  loan  associations  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  have  carried  on  the  field 
activities  of  the  Corporation  as  well  as  their  own.  Since  July  1,  19^7, 
when  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner's  lending  authority  expired,  this  involved 
only  the  servicing  of  outstanding  loans  and  other  assets  for  which  the 
banks  are  now  reimbursed  on  a  contract  basis.  The  remaining  assets  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  Nation;  their  liquidation  will  require  continued 
servicing  activities  by  all  of  the  land  banks  and  practically  all  of  the 
1,200  national  farm  loan  associations. 

The  budget  estimate-  of  the  costs  of  services  of  the  Federal  land  banks 
for  1951  is  $1,271,500*  $213*500  less  than  the  maximum  of  $1,485,000  set 
in  the  1950  contracts.  The  1951  contracts  are  based  upon  the  individual 
estimates  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  after  review  by  the  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  and  covers  the  servicing  of  an  estimated  49,000  weighted 
units.  The  percent  of  decrease  in  estimated  costs  for  the  Corporation  from 
1950  to  1951  is  approximately  l4  percent  whereas  the  estimated  percent  of 
decrease  in  units  is  approximately  17  percent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  costs  do  not  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  units. 

(2)  Decrease  of  $1,200  in  reimbursements  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  represents  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  reimbursement  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Debt  for  services  rendered  in  the  cancelation  and  retirement  of 
the  Corporation’s  bonds  and  in  the  payment  of  semiannual  interest  thereon. 

{3)  Decrease  of  $5,075  i^^  General  Accounting  Office  audit  expense. 

The  estimates  furnished  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  audit  expense, 
during  fiscal  year  1951*  reflect  a  decrease  in  costs  of  such  audits, 

(4)  Decrease  of  $225  due  to  savings  in  miscellaneous  expenses. 
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The  estimates. provide  the  following  new  language:  ’  ■  ‘  - 

-  '  •  '  Reduction. in. Appropriations  -  •  •  • 

Amounts  available  from  appropriations  are  hereby  reduced  in  the 
STMS  hereinafter  set  forth,  such  siims  to  be  carried  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  immediately  upon  the 
approval  of  this  Act: 

An  amount  of  $199»990»000  the  revolving  fund  held  In  the 

Treasury  available  to  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
as  authorized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  as 

amended  (12  U.S,C.  1020b),  for  resubscriptions  to  the  capital" 

stock  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation, 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (wholly  Government-owned)  was  created 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  approved  January  31 »  1934  (12 
U.S.C,  1020  et  seqe)  with  the  following  authorities:  finance  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans,  purchase  Federal  land  bank  bonds,  make  secured  loans 
to  Federal  land  banks,  exchange  its  bonds  for  Federal  land  bank  bonds,  and 
obtain  necessary  funds  through  sale  of  its  own  bonds.  To  carry  out  the 
aforementioned  authorities  the  Corporation  was  capitalized  at  $200,000,000 
subscribed  for  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Treasury, 

Under  the  authority  of  subsequent  statutory  enactments  the • Corporation  has 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
$199 » 990 » 000 f.  The  amount  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury- is  held  in 
a  revolving  fund  and  available  for  future  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  of 
the  Coiporation..  However,  since  it  appears  unlikely  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  capitalization  of  the  Corporation,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  balance  of  $199,990,000  in  the  revolving  fund  be  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund 'and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Creation  and  Purpose  -  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (wholly 
Government- owned)  was  created  hy  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act  approved  January  1,  193^  (12  U*S«C.  1020  et  seq.)  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  authorities:  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  purchase 
Federal  land  hank  bonds,  make  secured  loans  to  Federal  land  hanks, 
exchange  its  bonds  for  Federal  land  hank  bonds,  and  obtain  necessary- 
funds  through  sale  of  its  own  bonds.  Through  these  functions  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  backlog  of  strength  to  the  farm  mortgage  credit  structure  of 
the  Nation  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  serious  enough  to  impair  the 
availability  of  farm  mortgage  credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

The  authority  to  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  is  now  exercised 
only  in  connection  with  the  liquidation  and  collection  of  existing 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  since  the  authority  to  make  new 
Commissioner  loans  expired  at  the  close  of  business  July  1,  19^7. 

Organization  and  Management  -  The  management  of  the  Corporation  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  designated  by  him, 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Land  Bank 
Commissioner.  The  Corporation  employs  no  personnel;  instead  it  uti¬ 
lizes  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
(Washington  office).  Federal  land  banks,  and  national  farm  loan  associ¬ 
ations  to  carry  out  its  corporate  fimctions  for  which  the  agencies  are 
reimbursed  by  the  Corporation  at  cost.  In  addition  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  Treasury  Department  perform  certain  fiscal  services  for 
the  Corporation  for  which  they  are  reimbursed. 

Source  of  Funds : 

1.  Capital  Stock  -  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
i020b)  provided  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  should 

be  in  the  amount  $200,000,000  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  authority  of  subsequent  statutory  enactments,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  $199^990,000,  leaving  outstanding  capital  stock 
at  June  30,  19^9^  of  $10,000.  The  amount  returned  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  held  in  a  revolving  fund  and  is  available  for 
future  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  has  proposed  legislation  which  will  transfer  the  fund 
balance  of  $199,990,000  to  Treasury  surplus. 

2.  Famed  SiJ^lus  -  The  Corporation  had  earned  surplus  (before  divi- 
dendsj” of  $130,661,031  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  19^9*  Pursuant 
to  a  provision  contained  in  the  Government  Corporations  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  19^9,  the  Corporation  declared  and  paid  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  a  dividend  of  $68,000,000,  resulting  in 
earned  surplus  of  $62,661,031  as  of  June  30,  19^9*  Dividends  of 
$9,000,000  have  been  paid  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  •  Further  payments  will  be  made  as  the  Corporation's 
realizations  from  liquidations  permits. 
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3»  Borrowings  -  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Corporation  has  authority  to  issue  bonds  which  are  fully  and  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  by  the 
United  States.  The  original  authority  permitted  the  Corporation  to 
have  bonds  outstanding  at  any  one  time  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000,000;  however,  this  authority  was  reduced  to 
$500,000,000  by  the  Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Act,  19^9. 
The  Corporation  had  $500,000  unmatured  bonds  outstanding  at  June  30, 
19^9  (held  by  U,  S,  Treasury  -  retired  July  11,  19^9),  and  had  funds 
on  deposit  with  the  United  States  Treasury  to  pay  the  $1,187,900  of 
matured  bonds  held  by  the  public. 

Type  and  Result  of  Operations; 

Lending  Program  -  During  the  approximate  I6  years  of  the  Corporation’s 
operation  to  June  30,  19^9^  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  made 
679^675  mortgage  loans  in  the  amount  of  $1,217, 80L, 683,  of  which 
$1,152,308,107  has  been  liquidated,  including  $916,^97,000  repaid 
by  borrowers.  Additional  credit  was  extended  by  the  Corporation 
to  farmers  in  the  form  of  purchase  money  mortgages,  real  estate 
,  sales  contracts  and  notes  receivable  resulting  from  the  acquisition 
and' sale  of  real  estate  securing  mortgage  loans.  At  Juno  30,  19^9, 
there  remained  to  be  liquidated  $69,812,893  in  assets  consisting  of 
73,380  mortgage  loans  amounting  to  $65,^96,576,  and  purchase  money 
mortgages,  sales  contracts,  notes  receivable,  other  loans  receiv¬ 
able,  and  real  estate  of  $L, '316, 317*  Thus,  at  the  end -of  16  years 
only  5*7  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  original  loans  remained 
outstanding, 

2.  Sale  of  Assets _  to  Federal  Land  Banks  -  The  Federal  land  banks  are 
empowered  under  the  act  of  June  30,  19^5,  "to  purchase  mortgages  and 
sales  contracts  from  the  Corporation;  such  transactions  are  subject 
to  the  borrower  purchasing  stock  in  the  national  fam  loan  associa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  loan  limits  applicable  to  Federal  land  bank  loans. 

As  of  June  30,  19^9,  the  banks  had  purchased  65,102  loans,  purchase 
mo.ney  mortgages,  and  contracts  ,amounting  to  $89,361,533* 

3*  Financing  Program  -  During, its  period  of  operation  the  Corporation 
utilized  all  of  its  authorized  capital  stock  of  $200,000,000  and 
borrowed  approximately  $3,000,000,000  through  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  finance  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  and  to  assist  the  Federal 
land  banks  bhrough  loans  and  the  purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds, 

Opg^s-'^iJ^  Results  -  The  Corporation's  income  from  all  sources  from 
the  da  tie  of  its  inception  to  June  30,  19^9,  was  $689, 112,- 993  ^  i'ts 
expenses  (including  charge-offs  ^d  provision  for  future  losses) 
amounted  to  $558,^51,962, , leaving  a  net  income  of  $130,661,031. 

5«  Re  pa  jane  nt  of-  Loans  -  The  amount  of  loan  repayments  during  the  fiscal 
year  I9L 9  totaled  $23, 928, 765;-  the  estimated  amounts  to  be  repaid 
in  1950  and  1951  are  $15,276,000  and  $10, 775; 000, respectively. 

These  repayments  represent  for  19^9  approximately  26  percent  of  the 
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loems  outstanding  at  the  heginning  of  the  year,  for  1950  approxi¬ 
mately  22  percent,  and  for  1951  approximately  20  percent.  The  actual 
amounts  of  repayments  may  vary  conside2?ahly  from  the  amoimts  esti¬ 
mated  since  they  will  depend  largely  upon  general  agricultural  and 
economic 'conditions  existing  during  the  respective  years. 

6,  Net  Income  -  The  net  income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
I95I;  before  adjustment  of  reserves,  is  estimated  at  only  $1,089,700 
compared  with  $2,328,4o6  actual  in  19^9*  Gross  income  in  1951  is 
estimated  at  $2,531,^00  compared  with  $4,303,310  in  1949,  an^i  total 
expenses  at  $1,441,700  compared  with  $1,97^,904.  The  ratio  of 
expenses  to  earnings  in  1951  shows  a  decided  increase  due  to  the 
steady  reduction  in  the  volume  of ' interest- earning  assets. 


Summary  of  Operations  -  The  actual  operations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  and  estimated  for  1950  and  1951  are  siunmarized  briefly  in  the 
following  table: 


Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

1949 

1950 

1951 

■ 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Funds  Applied 

To  make  loans  to  farmers  . 

$125,166 

■- 

- 

To  acquisition  and  improvement 
of  acquired  security  or 

collateral . . . 

61,643 

$33,700 

$46,800 

To  administrative  expenses . 

1,757,477 

1,500,000 

1,280,000 

To  other  operating  expenses . 

216,863 

214,750 

160,700 

To  repayment  of  borrowings . 

549,900 

850,000 

200,000 

To  dividend  payment  to  U.  S, 

Treasury . 

68,000,000 

15,000,000 

- 

To  increase  (or  decrease-) 

working  capital  . . . 

-41,876,511 

915,950 

11,654,700 

28,834,538 

18,514,4o6 

13,3^2,200 

Funds  Provided 

By  repayments  of  principal  of 

' 

loans  . 

23,928,765 

15,276,000 

10,775,000 

By  sale  of  acquired  security  or 

collateral  . . . 

299,962 

145,800 

136,500 

By  operating  income . . . 

4,089,408 

3,090,900 

2,429,200 

By  nonoperating  income . „ . . . 

By  borrowing:  from  U.  S., 

16,403 

,  1,700 

1,500 

Treasury . : . . 

500,000 

- 

- 

28,834,538 

18,514,400 

13,3^2,200 

SELECTED  CDMPiJiATIVE  D^iTa  OK  FEDERiJ,  FiJivI  I'-IOSTG^lGE  CDEPORt.TION 
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FEDEFJiL  IHTEF.JI]DI-.TE  CREDIT  KTFRS 


Purpose  Statement 


The  12  Federal  intermediate  credit  banics  were  or'-anized  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923 •  Th^  serve  as  banks  of  discount  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  do  not  make  loans  directly  to  individuals  or  accept  deposits  of 
funds  other  than  as  collateral  security.  They  discount  agricultural  and 
livestock  paper  for,  and  mal:e  loans  to,  financing  institutions  and  farmers’ 
cooperative  associations  to  finance  the  seasonal  production  and  marketing 
needs  of  farmers  and  stoclonen.  The  banks  are  supervised  by  the  intermediate 
credit  commissioner  v/ho  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Adiainistration.  Each  bank  operates  under  the  direction  of  a  district  Farm 
Credit  board. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  finance  their  lending  activities  pri¬ 
marily  through  the  issuance  and  sale  to  the  investing  public  of  consolidated 
collatera  1  trust  debentures  and  by  direct  borrowing  from  commercial  banks. 
The  operating  expenses,  including  interest  costs,  are  paid  from  the  income 
of  the  banks.  The  United  States  Government  assumes  no  liability  for  the 
debentures  or  other  obligations  of  the  barks  and  that  fact  is  required  to  be 
set  forth  on  the  face  of  their  debentures. 

The  paid-in  capital  of  each  bank  is  05 >000,000,  a  total  of  ;,i60,000,000  for 
the  system,  paid  in  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  .500,000 
of  paid-in  surplus  is  invested  in  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of 
Colurabia,  S.  C.,  out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  0^0,000,000  created  by  section 
15a  of  the  Federal  Farm  llortgage  Corporation  Act. 

On  December  31»  19^9»  "the  banks  had  267  employees,  all  in  the  field. 


Estimated 

1950 


Budget 

estimate, 

1951 


Administrative  expense  limitation 


0l,i;23,OOO  01,1+96,000 


f' 


Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1950 . . . . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  .  . 23,000 

Base  for  1951 . . . .  1  000 

Budget  estimate,  1951  •  •  •  . . .  1,14-96,000 

Increase  . .  "^3,000 

III  CREASES  - 


The  incr e e  of  073.QOO  is  composed  of  the  follov/ing : 

( 1 )  Incr ea s e  of  064,000  for  additional  credit  examin ers  t o  analyze  loan 
a^ii'cati^s  and  loans  offered  for  discount,  personneT~to~  perform  related 
^'rlF7  ^d'^s sent 'iai"  administrat ive  f aci lit ies .  In  1951  loans  and  dis- 
counts  are  expected  to  be  Ol»8T8V^^»000,  an  increase  of  14  percent  over 
1949  ond  6  percent  over  1950.  The  grov/ing  credit  problems  due  to  de¬ 
clining  farm  income,  acreage  reductions,  and  similar  adjustments  require 
additional  manpov/er  in  analyzing  and  handling  loans  and  discounts  in  ordei 
that  losses  may  be  avoided  or,  at  least,  held  to  a  minimum.  Since  the 
banks  obtain  loanable  funds  principally  from  the  sale  of  debentures  ivith 
no  liability  to  the  Government,  it  is  essential  that  they  operate  on  a 
sound  and  constructive  basis  in  order  that  loan  funds  may  be  obtained  in 
the  investment  markets  at  favorable  rates.  The  proposed  increase  v/ill 
provide  the  banks  with  facilities  for  maintain.'-ng  their  established 
credit  policies  and  practices. 

(2)  Increase  of  09«QOO  place  on  a  full-time  basis  in  1951  P^y  adjustments 
vinder  Public  Lav/ 4'2'9~which  v/ere  in  'effect 'for  ^nly^sTp^rt  of  th^fiscal 

year  1950* * 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
folloviTs  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

*  *  *  Not  to  exceed  I  0 1» 598 * OOOJ  (s)  1*496, 000  to  be  computed  on  an 
accrual  basis),  of  the  funds  of  the  bank s  shal 1  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses,  including  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
/  trwo  I  one  passenger  motor  \  vehicle^  vehicle  for  replacement  only, 
service  *  *  ♦ 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  reduce  from  two  to  one  the  number  of 
vehicles  to  be  replaced  in  1951*  sind  to  change  the  word  "vehicles”  to  the 
s  ingular  • 


pt  .* 
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,  .  ,  .  .STATUS  OF  PROGRAM  , 

Creation.  aridVPuypbsfe  -"'The^  12  Federal 'Interpiedlate  c.r9dit  'tanks  , vere 
established',  piirsuaint’ 'to' 'the\‘ Agricultural  Credits  'Act.,  approved  i^rch  4, 
I923  (12  U.S.C,’ 1021,  1022),  to  provide  a 'permanent'  system  which,! 
(through  the  sale  in  the  investment  markets  of  its  obligations,  which 
are  npt  guar^teed  by  the  Gpvemment. either  as  to  principal  or  Interest), 
would  obtain  funds  for  the'  extensira  of  seasonal  credit  to  local  lending 
institutions  serving  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  to  farmers '  cooperative 
associations',  upon"  terms 'suited  to  their  needs. 

Management  and  Supervision,  Each  bank,  operates  , -under  its  own  corporate 
management  and  undei*  the  direction' of  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of 
the  members  of  the.  district  Farm  Credit  Board,  who  are,  ex  officio,  the 
directors'  of  the  four  permanent  credit  units  of  each  Farm  Credit  dis¬ 
trict.  The  operations  of  the  banks  are  supervised  by  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Commissioner,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
a  Credit  Administration. 

Source  of  Funds; 

1,  Capital  Funds  -  The  Government's  present  capital' investment  in  the 
intermediate  credit  banks  is  $60,500,000.  Each. bank  .has  a  paid-in 
capital  of  $5,000,000  (12  U.S.C.  I06I).  In  addition^  $500, 000 ’of 
paid-in  surplus  was  supplied  to  the„^Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
'/Bank  Of  Columbia  (S.C.)  in  .June '  l^dS, '  out  of  the- revolving  fund  of 
’  ■■  "  '$40,000,000  created  in  1934  by  .'section  15a  of  the  Federal  Farm 

..Mor-^'age,  Corpo^*at ion  Act,  (12  U.S.C.,  il31i(o)).  Should  additional 
.  "cdpital  be  required , to  enable' the  .tanks  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
eligirbie  borrowers,'  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
is  authorized.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tt'easury, 
to  subscribe  and  pay  for  .additional  capital  stock  or  paid-^in  sur;flus 
out  of  the  revolving' fund',  which  w:as  established  for  that  purpose. 

Unreserved  Surplus  -  The  inet  income  of  the  banks  from  organization 
to  June  36,  19^f  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  and  other  costs,  and 
losses’  charged  off,  amounted  to  $43,708,737 •  Of  this  amount,,  . 
$7,619,522  ha's  been  paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury  in.  franchise 
taxes  'and  $10') 820, 000  has  been  transferred  to  the  reserves  for 
coritihgoncies,'. leaving  $25,269,^15  as  unreserved  surplus. 

3.  Borrowings  -  The  banks  finance  their  lending  activities  primarily 

through  the  issuance  and  sale  to  the  .investing  public  of  consolidated 
collateral  trust  debentur.es  and  by  direct  'borrowings  from  commercial 
banks  (12  U.S.C,  104l  et  seq.),  rather  than  through  the  use  of 
'appropriated  funds.  The  banks  are  authorized  also  to  rediscount 
eligible  paper  .with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks;  however,  it  .hs-S  110 
been  necessary 'to  use  those  facilities  for  a  number  of' year.s..  Each 
"barik  is  authorized,  with/ the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  issue  and  sold  debentures  4o  borrow  m,onoy.  The,,.. 
aggr.ega,te  amoiint  of,  de.'bentiires^and  other  similar  obliga-tiohs  which 
may  be  outstanding,  on  behalf.. of  .any  bank  may  not  exceed  10  'times 
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its  surplus  and  paid-in  capital  (12  U.S.C,  104l),  At  June  30,,  19^9, 
the  ratio  of  such  ohligations  to  capital  ^d  surplus  ranged  among 
the  hanks  from  3«7-tP“l,to  .8*8-to-l,  and  averaged.6,3“to-l  for  the 
system  as  a  vhole,  which  is  the. highest  ratip  in  the.  history  of  the 
hanks , 

(^)  Dehentin:*es  -  Itehentures  are  required  to  he  secured  hy  the 
assignment  and  deposit  with  Farm  Loan  Registrars  of  cash, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  representing  loans  and  discounts, 
and  United  States  securities  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the 
amount  of  debenture s  outstanding.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  assumes  no  liability  for  the  debentures  of  the  Federal 
Intemedlate  credit  banks  and  that  . fact  is  required  to  bo, 
set  forth  on  the  face  of  their^4ehenturos  (12.,U,S.C.  I0I3).: 

The  total  amoiuit  of  debentures  outstanding  at  June  .30, ,  19^9^ 
was  $598,470,000.  ..V  _ 

(b)  Notes  Payable  -  When  xmcxpected  demands  arise  between  monthly 
debenture  sale  dates,  short- tern  loans  are  obtained  from  com¬ 
mercial  banks  on  notes  payable.  The  banks  had  $7,100,000  of 
.  .  such  obligations  outstanding  at  Juno,  3Q>:  1949*.>  .  , 

bonding  OperaWonst  .  ’  ^  . 

1.  T^os  of^_^Cre^t  -  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  are.  agricul¬ 
tural  banlcs  of  discount  and  do  not  make  loans  directly  to  individuals., 
Thoy-^_ discount 'agricultural  and  livestock  paper  fpr,  and  malro  :  loans 
7  ■to.,  financing,  iristitutions  and,  faimors '  cooperative  associa.tions  to 
finance  the “seasonal  production  and.  marketing  needs  of  farmers  and 
stockmen,'  Maturities  of  loans  and  discounts  may  .not  exceed  3  years,. 

2«.  Eligible  Borrowers  -  Eligible  borrowing  and  rediscounting  institu¬ 
tions  include  production  credit  associations,  national  and  state 
banks,  agricultural  credit  corporations,  and  livestock  .loan 
companies.  The "banks  are  authorized  also  to  make  certain  classes 
of  loans  and  advances  directly  to  farmers'  cooperative  marketing 
and  purchasing  associations.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  in,1935^  howovpr,  ’loans  to  cooperatives  ordinarily  are  made  by 
the  banks  for  cooperatives,  which  rediscount , some  of  their  loans 
with  the  credit  banks  or  use  them  as  security  for  direct  loans  from 
the  credit  banks,  .  •  :  , 

3*  Yo lump '.of  Business  -  As  banks  of  discount,  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  do  not  initiate  .  lending,  programs  or  promote  any  demand 
for  their  services.,  It  is  their  function,  expressly  authorized  and 
clearly  defined  in  .the  act,  to  finance  eligible  and  acceptable  paper 
,■  within,  the  terms  of  the  act  to  the  extent  that  it  is  offered  "^y 
institutions  qualified  to  receive  credit  from  the  banks.  Thoir 
volume  of  'business  thus  is  governed  primarily  by  the  demand  for 
credit,  which  is  affected  by  general  economic  conditions.,  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities,  crop  and  livestock  yields,  and  other 
variable  factors  rather  than  by  administrative  action.,  At  June  30, 
1949,  outstanding  loans  and  discounts  totaled  $643,602,436,  and 
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•  cons is’tedvofr. $53-2; §86, 8'^9  p^;  credit  to  .produptionjcrsdit  associations, 
$62 j 981,678.  to,  othe:?.;agriq\*ltural  credit-  corpoi*^tlons,  $67,387/^2 
;  to„'banks  fori  coops  rati  vesj  :  and.  $646,077  to  cooperative  associatipna. 

Ope  rat  !Data ; . .  .  •  -  . 

1,  Lending , Program  The  volume  of  credit  to  he  granted  during  1951  is 
estimated  at- -$1,838, 946, 000,  an- increase  of  $228,,000,000  or  l4  per¬ 
cent,  over  the  1949  volume.  The  actual  volume  may. vary  substantially 
from  the  amount  estimated,  since  the  demand  for  credit  -is  governed 
largely  hy  conditions  over  which  the  hanks  have  no:  control., 

2.  Financing  Program  -  To  finance  their  lending  operations  diiring  1951 

thercredit  hanks  expect  to  issue  consolidated  dohentures  and  hprrow 
from  commercial  hanks  for  short  periods  a  total  of  $1,117,610,000, 
or  approximately  $342,000,000  more  than  in  1949.  .<  ^  ,1 

3.  Gross  Income  -  The,  principal' income  of  the  hanks  is  derivod,  fjrom. 
interest  and  discount  on  their  loans  and  discounts  and  income  from 
investments  in  United  Sta'bos  securities.  Gross,  income  ; from,  loans 

•  and.  discounts  Is  estimated  at,  $13.,4l6,000  for  1951  compared* with 

*  $10,605,252  earned  in  1949*  On  Novemhor  1,  1949,.  the  lending  rate 
of  "ten  of  the  hanks  was  2  percent  per  annum  (2^  percent  in 
Puerto  Pico),  while  tho  rate  of  the  other  two  hanks  was  2-^  .pojPcent, 

■■  .  Income  from  United  States  securities  owned  hy  tho  hanks  is  estimated 

:  ,  at  ,$1,089,000  for  1951  compared  with  $1,068,113  in  1949. 

4,  ^ponsq_s_-  Tho  principal  expenses  of  tho  hanks  consist  of  interest 
on  ou'tstanding  dehentures  and  other  borrowings,  administrative 
expenses,  and  advances  to  Farm  Credit  Administration  central  office 

.•for.  services  and  facilities,  furnished  and  examinations  made.  All 

.  expenses  of  tho  hanks  are  paid  out  of  their  income.  Interest  and  . 
other  costs  on  herrowed  money  are  estimated  at  $10,963,600  for ,1951 
compared  with  costs  of  $8,688,606  in  1949*  The  average  cpst  of  " 
money  obtained  through  sales  of  dehentures  in  1949  "was  1*67  percent 
per  annum.  Interest  costs  arc  estimated  hy  the  brinks  at  1,.75  percent 

■  V  ,  for  1951  fo3r  budget  purposes.  .  ‘  ’ 

.5,  '-Hot  Income  -  Net  incoDie  of  the  'honks  for  1951  is  estimated  at 
$1,774,000  compared  with  $1,637,663  earned  in  1949*  Out  of  the 
es'tima'ted  net  income  for  1951  the  hanks  expect  to  transfer  -$900,000 
to  the  reserve  for  contingcncios,  pay  franchise  taxes  of  $218,500  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  and  -transfer  the  remaining  $655,500  to 
unreserved  surplus. 


Sumnary  ofr  Oger4ti6ns  ActTi'al  opei^atioris  for  -the  fiscal  yearri9^9.  an<i 

©stimatsd  operations  fosc^  1950  ^951/  ara’’ i0et'‘'f  orth 

4etail  in -the  printed  "budge t,  ar©'''suBimarized  “in  the  following  talle: 


Fiscal  Year 

1919 

Actual 

’  Fiscal  Year 
;  ^1950  . 

j  Estimated': 

Fiscal  Year 

1951 

Estimated 

Funds  Applied  ,  ''' 

To  make  loans  ^and  • ; 

5  .  '  ■  '  -  .  • 

!'■  '  , 

1  ' 

discounts . 

To  repayments  on  '■ 

$1,610,618,238  $1,742,827,000 

$1,838,946,000 

borrowings  . . 

Operating  expense: 

699,230,000 

j  949,493,000 

1,069,297,000 

Interest  and  other- 

1 

money  costs  . 

8,688,606 

i  10,151,800 

10,963,600 

Administrative  expenses 

-  1,292,058 

!■  1,423,000 

1,496,000 

Other  operating  ©xpens.e.. 

250,194 

1  •  258,200 

,  '  '270,100 

To  investments  ,  in  U,  S,  ■' 

•»  ■  •  .  . 

Government '  securities... ..... 

84, -464, 972 

4  ■•35,986, 200' 

'^36,985,700 

Franchise-  tax  payable  . ^ 

260,666 

;  ■  '  -202,300, 

■'  218,500 

To  increase  (or 
. decrease*)  working  ' ' 

'  •  ■■ 

*  ■  ’  /■ 

1  ;  ■  . 

...  ■  f’  '  .  i 

capital . . . . . 

*1,591,312 

j  2,546,000 

1v8o'6',700 

2,403,214,222 

j  2,742,887,500 

2, 959, ’983, 600 

Funds  Provided  -t 

,  --.a-;.. 

By  repayments '  on  ' ; 

3  .  ..  -u. V  1J-, 

:  ...:  ... 

principal  'of'  loans  and  ■' 

~y  ^  ‘ 

discounts 

1,532,350^478 

,  1,688,961,000 

1,790,849,000 

By  borrowings  : .... : .! .  

^  -776,000,000 

;  1,004,383,000 

1,117,610,000 

Operating  income''  •. .  . JLr 

^  ■  11,685,020 

;  13,535,600 

,  ^14,516,700 

Nonoperating  income  . 

25,876 

j  7,900 

.  '7,900 

By  sale  of  Investments  in 

i  . . : 

■  ■ 

U*  S.  Government'-  ''  -  ■ 

1  ,  .  '  . 

.  ^ 

securities  .... 

83,152,848 

!  36,000,000 

'  37,000,000 

• 

2,403,214,222 

j  2,742,887,1500  .j  2,959,983,600 

*  Deduct 
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Selected  comparative  data  on  the  operations  of  the  credit  tanks : 


Item 

June  30,  19^7 

June  30,  1948 

June  30,  1949 

Loans  and  discounts 

outstanding  . 

$403,670,091 

$565,334,676 

$643,602,436 

Loans  and  discounts  made 

during  year  ended  1/ . 

1,140,071,351 

1,417,939,632 

1,610,618,238 

Detentures  outstanding . 

355,860,000 

520,800,000 

598,470,000 

Detentures  issued  during 

year . 

471,125,000 

692,815,000 

735,400,000 

Franchise  tax  . 

2/  222,120 

3/  178,181 

4/  260,666 

Capital  stock  (owned  hy 

U.  S,  Government) . 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

60,000,000 

Sin?plus  paid  in  . 

- 

500,000 

500,000 

Reserve  for 

contingencies . 

9,425,000 

10,225,000 

10,820,000 

Unreserved  surplus . 

23,952,676 

24,487,218 

25,269,215 

1/ 

2/ 

3/ 

it/ 


Inc lude  s  re  ne wal s . 
Represents  tax  for 
July  19^7., 
Represents  tax  for 
July  1948., 
Represents  tax  for 
July  19^9. 


the 

fiscal 

year 

ended 

June 

30, 

1947, 

paid 

in 

the 

fiscal 

year 

ended 

June 

30, 

19^8, 

paid 

in 

the 

fiscal 

year 

ended 

June 

30, 

1949, 

paid 

in 

I 


1  -i 


c. 

J; 


V' 


i  '-5:  ,.x  ; 


i 

*.  44  ,i.  ni.  ■  ->--  V'  .  ^ 


-4 . 
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PASSENGER  HOT  OR  1/EHICLES 

The  estimate  includes  provision  for  the  replacement  of  one  passenger  motor 
vehicle  at  a  net  cost  of  Ol>300.  The  automobile  to  be  replaced  will  have 
mileage  in  excess  of  60,000.  The  continued  use  of  six  old  vehicles  is 
contemplated. 

The  aut-.  mobiles  are  used  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  banks  for  necessary 
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PRODUCTION  CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 
Purpose  Statement 

The  production  credit  corporations,  one  in  each  of  the  12  Farm  Credit 
districts,  vrere  established  pursuant  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
(l2  U.S.C.  1131  et  seq.)  to  organize,  provide  supplemental  capital  to, 
and  supervise  production  credit  associations.  The  latter  are  local 
cooperative  associations,  5^3  number,  providing  a  permanent  source 
of  short-term  production  credit  to  farmers  and  stockmen  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

A  revolving  fund  of  $120,000,000  was  established  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1933  capitalization  of  the  production  credit  corpor¬ 

ations  (12  U.S.C,  1131i),  This  was  reduced  to  $90,000,000  in  19^9 
(P.L,  260  -  20th  Congress)  and  with  successive  voluntary  payments  into 
the  revolving  fund  starting  in  19^4  only  $46,235*000  remained  as  paid-in 
capital  at  June  3O,  1949.  Most  of  the  original  capital  of  the  production 
credit  associations  was  furnished  by  the  corporations  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  class  A  stock.  However,  the  associations  are  designed  to  be¬ 
come  entirely  locally  owned  by  their  farmer  members. 

Each  corporation  operates  within  its  own  financial  structure  under  its 
district  board  of  directors.  One  of  the  principal  functions  is  the 
supervision  of  associations  vrhich  is  designed  to  maintain  their  sound¬ 
ness  and  dependability.  These  associations  in  1951  ^re  expected  to  make 
about  330*000  loans  for  over  one  billion  dollars.  At  June  30,  1949, 
their  451,000  member  stockholders  had  purchased  and  owned  about  $62,000,000 
of  the  associations’  capital  stock. 

On  December  3I*  1949,  the  12  corporations  had  123  employees  (full-time 
equivalent),  all  in  the  field. 

Budget 

Estimated,  estimate, 

1950  1951 


Administrative  Expense  Limitation  $1,353**^00  $1,35^*000 


m 


% 


( 


Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act ,  1950  . . . .  $1,32S,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  .  25 >000 

Base  for  1951  .  1,353,000 

Budget  Estimate,  195^  . . .  1,358 ,000 

Increase  (to  place  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1951  adjust¬ 
ments  under  Public  Law  429  which  were  in  effect  for 

only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  19 50) .  +5 ,000 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets) 

*  *  *  Not  to  exceed  [$1,322,000]  $1 , 358 ,000  (to  be  computed  on 
an  accrual  basis)  of  the  funds  of  the  corporations  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses,  including  the  purchase 
of  [one]  ten  passenger  motor  [vehicle]  vehicles  for  replacement 
only,  and  *  *  * 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  provide  for  an  increase  from  one 
to  ten  in  the  number  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  to  be  replaced  in  1951 
and  to  change  the  word  "vehicle”  to'^the  plural. 
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. -'i  ’  r  ..  STATUS  OF  PRQGBAM  .,.  r  •;- 

Cre.atj.oR '..and-  Purpose •  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  .(12  U»S,C.  1131  et 
seq..)  Provided; for, ithe  organization,  of  the  production  credit  system  to 
-provide  permanent  .credit  facilitie-s. -especially  adapted  to  the  short-term 
credit  requirements  of  agriculture.  The  system  includes  12  production 
credit  .  .corporations,  one  in  each  of  the  12  Farm.  Credit  districts,  and 
approximately  900  local : production  credit  associations.  The  corporations 
wore ■ estahli shed-  to  (l)  organize,  (2). provide  supplemental  capital,  and 
(3)  supervise  local  production  credit  associations  which  were  to  make 
loans,  to  farmers  and, stockmen,  .  .' 

^fejmgemo^nt_an^  Supervision  -  Each  corporation  operates  under  its  own 
corporate  management 'and  ..under,  the  direction  of  ■  a  hoard  of  directors,,, 
composed  of  the  memhcrs  of  the  district  Farm  Credit  Board  who  are,  ex 
officio,  the  directors  of  the  four  permanent  credit  -units  .of  each  Farm 
Credit  district.  The  operations  of  the  corporations  are  supervised  by 
the  Production'  Credit  Commissioner,  who  is  responsible  to. the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  affairs  of  the  production  credit 
associations  are  administered  under  the  direction  of  their  respective 
boards  of  directors,  generally'-  of  five,  members,  elected. by  and  from  the 
membership  of,  the  associations.  The  associations  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the: production  credit  corporations . and,  through  them,  the  Farm 
Credit- Administration. 

Source  :  of  Finds ■ 

1.  '.Capital  .Stock,  -  The  .Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  established  a-,revolving 

fund,  of  .^20,000,000.  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  t.he._,p^pose 
.  of  purchasing  the  capital  stock  of  the. corporations, ,and,  the  Initial 
subscription^  for-  each  corporation, was  fixed  at  $7,500.i000‘  The 
revolving  fund  was,  us.ed  in  its  entirety  from  1935  'to  19^^ >  except 
for  $15,000,000  returned  to .  the  Treasury  in  19^,0  pursuant  to  a 
request,  by  the  Pres i, dent  of  the  United  States  and  again  requisitioned 
by  the  Governor  from  the  fund  in  19^1,  A  voluntarj'-  program  of 
returning  capital  to  the  revolving  fund  was  begun  in  19|^^ .  Annual 
repayments  had  reduced  the  outstanding  capital  from  $120,000,000  to 
$81,635,000  at  June. 30.^  19^8»  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  860, 

80.th  Congress,  $30,000,0.00  of  .paid-in  capital  was  returned  to  the 
surplus  fund  of  the  .Treasury  by  the  corporations  during  19^9  which 
reduced  the  to-tal  amouat-of  the  revolving'  fund  to  $90,000,000. 

..  Eepayments  to  the  revolving,  fund  in  19^9  end  as  estimated  for  1950 
and.  1951  "Will  reduce  the  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  corporations 
to  $39,235,000  at  June  30,  1951.  ' 

2.  ^ri^^ Surplus  ■  -  After .  payment  of  all  costs  from  organization  to 
date-,  the  earned’ surplus  of  the  corporations  at  June  30,  19^9, 
amounted  to  $17,1^0,663, or- 37-..1  po.rcent  of  their  paid-in  capital. 

It  is  required  .that  not  earnings  of, r  each  corporation  shall  be  devoted 
tO' buiiding-.a  surplus  fund,  of  at  least,  25  percent  of  its  paid-in 
capital.  (12  U.S.C.  1131c  (c)');  nine  of  the  corporations  had. such  a 
^  Surplus  at  Jiine  30,. -.'1 9^5*  ■  ■  ...  .; 
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Type  of  Operations  -  The  principal  functions  of  the  corporations  are  to 
organize,  provide  supplemental  capital  for  and  supervise  production 
credit  associations  which  make  short-term  loans  to  famers  ^nd  ranchmen 
for  general  agricultural  purposes ^  The  associations  obtain- most  of 
their  loan  funds  by  discounting  farmers'  notes  with,  and  by  other  bor¬ 
rowings  from,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks r  The  corporations 
maintain  substantial  immediately  available  resources  in  the  form  of 
investnients  in  United  States  securities  as  a  backlog  of  reserve  strength 
in  support  of  the  entire  system*  These  resources  permit  immediate 
increases  in  the  investments  in  class  A  stock  of  production  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  as  needed.  Meanwhile  these  securities  provide  the  corporations 
with  income , 

1*  Organizi^_Pro^ction  Credit  Associations  -  Production  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  established  to  serve  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  (12  U*S.C.  1131c,  1131d). 

2,  Capitalizing  Production  Credit  Associations  -  The  initial  capital 
of  the  production  credit  associations  was  provided  by  the  district 
production  credit  corporations  through  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock 
in  the  associations.  As  farmers  and  stockmen  obtained  loans,  they 
were  required  to  purchase  capital  stock  (class  B)  in  their  local 
associations  and  it  was  intended,  ultimately,  that  the  capital  stock 
originally  provided  by  the  production  credit  corporations  would  be 
retired  in  full  and  the  associations  would  be  wholly  owned  by  their 
members*  In  addition  to  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  members  to 
qualify  their  loans,  many  farmers  and  stockmen  have  purchased  extra 
stock  and  others  have  retained  their  stock  after  repaying  their  ' 
loons.  At  June  30,  19^9^  farmers  and  stockmen  owned  $61,9^0, 628, 

or  71  percent,  of  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  associations. 
Additional  capital  stock  investments  in  associations  are.  made  from 
time  to  time.  Circumstances  have  arisen  and  will  arise  in  the 
future  where  substantial' capital  investments  by  the  corporations 
must  be  made  immediately  to  provide  the  associations  with  an  adequate 
capital  structure  to  permit’  them  to  obtain  loanable  funds  necessary 
to  maintain  their  credit  service. 

3.  Supervising  Production  Credit  Associations  -  The  corporations  estab¬ 
lish  the’Tasic"”p6Ii^ies~uhder' ■which*  ass’ocTat ion  loans  are  made  and 
must  approve"  each  loan  which  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  associations' 
capital  and  guaranty  fund  and  all  loans  to  association  officers  and 
directors.  In  guiding  the  associations  in  building  their  own.  local 
credit  institutions  soundly,  the  corporations  emphasize  (l)  sound 
and  constructive  credit  service  to  farmers  throughout  their 
respective  territories,  (2)  efficient,  economical,  and  sound  oper¬ 
ations,  (3)  adequate  reserves,  (4)  member  ownership  of  the  associa¬ 
tions,  (5)  training,  and  (6)  decentralization  of  responsibilities. 

The  policies  of  training  and  decentralization  enable  the  corporations 
to  function  with  relatively  small  staffs,  a  majority  of : whom  are 
working  directly  with  the  association  directors  and  officers  largely 
through  contacts  at  the  association- off ices  and  occasiohal  group 
meetings  for  neighboring  associations..  •  In  these  500  associations 


6per^tlng‘ through- about ‘i^OO  offices  and  handling  a  billion ' dollar 
loan  yolurae  'annually^^  new  problems  are  continually  arising,  many  of 
which  dre  of' major  significance  accentuating  the  need ’for  adequate 
supervision. 

Operating  Data  -  The  1951  estimates  are  based  on  an  assumed  continutation 
of  the  generally  downward  trend  in  net.  farm  income,  together  with  gener¬ 
ally  tighter  credit  conditions ,  These  conditions  and  the  increased 
demand  on  the  associations  for  credit  are  creating  new  problems  in 
maintaining  soimd  and  constructive  credit  service  to  association  members 
and  qualified  applicants  seeking  credit.  The  servicing  of  loan's  like¬ 
wise  is  becoming  more  difficult.  Thus,  the  supervisory  responsibilities 
of  the  production  credit  corporations  are.  of  major  significance  to 
agriculture . 

Investment  in  Class  A  Stock  of  Production  Credit  Associations  - 
Because  of  the  anticipated  increases  in  locally  owned  capital  and 
reserves  of  the  production  credit  associations  and  the  desire  of 
their  membership  to  become  completely  locally  owned,  it  is  estimated 
that  associations  will  retire  stock  owned  by  the  corporations  in  the 
amounts  of  $5,020,000  in  1950  and  $4,855,000  in  1951,  with  additional 
investments  required  of  $375,000  and  $425,000  in  the  respective  years. 
This  is  expected  to  reduce  the  corporations'  total  investment  in 
class  A  stock- of  the  associations  to  $15,919,500  at  Juno  30,  1951 » 

2.  Reb^remont  of  "Capital  Stock  -  Repayments  to  the  revolving  fund  are 
estimated  at  $4,000,000  in  1950  and  $3,000,000  in  1951 •  Such  pay¬ 
ments  will  reduce  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  corporations"  to 
$39,235,000  at  Juno  30,  1951 •  There  is  no  adequate  basis  for 

■  measuring  the  ultimate  long-term  capital  and  surplus  needs  of  the 
production  credit  corporations  until  the  system  has  weathered  a 
period  of  falling  or  continued  lower  prices  for  farm  products;  how¬ 
ever,  past  experience  in  agricultural  ciodit  has  demonstrated  the 
need  for  adequate  capital  resources  in  such  a  system.-  •' 

3.  '  Uet  Income  (or  Loss)  -  It  is 'estimated  that  the  operations  of  the 

corporations  in  1951  will  result  in  a  net  loss  of  $555,000.  Because 
o’f  the  reduction  in  1949  in  the  volume  of  United  States  securities 
owned  the  interest  income  on  such  securities  has  been  materially 
reduced.,  Tho  total  incono,.  of  the  corporations  is  estimated  at 
$1,066,600  in  1951  compared,  with  $1,647,965  actual  in  1949. 
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Qf Operations  -  A  stmiary  of  actual  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  i9^9  and  estimates  for  195^  and  1951^  which  is  set  forth  in  greater 
detail  in  the  printed  hudget '  is"give'h  in  the  following  table : 


Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Tear 

Fiscal  Year 

.  19^9 

1950 

1951 

Actual 

Sstimated 

Estimated 

Fimds  Applied 

....  -  . 

To  investments  in  class  A 

stock  of  production  credit  , 

associations . . . . . . 

.  $115,000 

$375,000 

$425,000 

To  Investments  in  United  States 

securities; 

Repurchased  at  par  from 

production  credit  associ- 

ations  under  repurchase 

agreement . . . . . 

16,123; 100 

14,132,700 

12,269,000 

Other  purchases . . 

XX 

300,000 

XX 

To  administrative  expenses . . 

1; 309, 847  , 

1,353^000 

1,358,000 

To  other  operating  expense . . . . 

232,000 

243,400 

247,200 

To  repaytaent  of  capital  to 

. 

U,,  S.-.  Treasury . . 

35,400,000 

4,000,000 

3-,  000, 000 

53,179,94?“^ 

20,4o4,ioo 

*17,299,200 

Funds  Provided 

By'  retirement  of  class  A 

. 

stock  investment  in  produc- 

■ 

tion  credit  associations . 

5, -996, 750 

5,020,000 

4,855,000 

By  sale  of^  United  States 

securities : 

To.  production  credit  asso- 

ciations  at  par  value 

■ 

- 

■ 

under  'ropiirchaco 

. 

• 

agro  orient . 

2,341,200 

425,000 

425,000 

Other  sales . . . ' . : . 

42,942,340 

13,500,000 

10,891,000 

Operating  income . . . . . . ; . . 

1,632,058 

1,057,600 

1,066,600 

Nonoperating  income . , . . 

15,907 

• 

By  decrease  in  working  capital... 

251,692 

401,500 

61,600 

'  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  , 

53,179,947 

20,404,100 

17,299,200 
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The  following  table  reflects  the  relationship  of  production  credit 
corporation  personnel  to  production  credit  association  operations: 


1942 

1949 

Estimated 

1951 

PCC  personnel  (average 

number) 

299 

185 

180 

Amount  of  loans  made  by 

PCA ' s  ( inc luding 
renewals ) . 

$461,143,240 

$956,367,720 

$1,077,000,000 

Number  of  loans  made  by 

PCA's 

239,169 

283,363 

0 

0 

0 

0 

cr 

cr 

Number  of  PCA  loan  trans- 

actions  l/ . 

1,961,186 

2,323,577 

2,706,000 

Number  of  PCA  offices  2/ . 

PCA  personnel: 

1,344 

1,584 

1,590 

Number  of  directors . 

Number  of  employees 

2,680 

2,570 

2,570 

(man-years  -  calendar* 
year  basis.) . 

3,322 

2,899 

3,147 

1/  Assumes  4,0  advances  and  4.2  repayments  per  loan  hut  gives  no 
recognition  to  the  number  of  extensions  and  partial  releases,. 
These  figures  are  based  on  an  actual  count  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1946, 

2/  Includes  central  and  field,  or  branch,  offices  operating  on 
both  a  full-  and  part-time  basis,. 


I 


/# 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  estim^.tes  include  provision  for  the  replo^iement  of  10  pe-ssenger 
motor  vehicles  at  a  net  cost  of  $10,000.  The  automobiles  to  be  traded 
in  will  have  a  mileage  in  excess  of  60,000  at  time  of  disposal  and  a 
number  are  already  proving  to  be  unduly  expensive  to  maintain  and  oper¬ 
ate.  The  continued  use  of  3^  vehicles  is  contemplated. 

The  automobiles  owned  by  the  corporations  rare  used  by  officers  a,nd  field 
employees  of  the  corporations  for  necessary  tra,vel  in  connection  with 
the  supervisory  responsibilities  of  the  corporations  over  the  production 
credit  associa,tions ,  principally  for  travel"  to  association  offices  ajid 
as  required  to  other  points  of  duty  such  as  the  farms  of  association 
directors  and  borrowers. 
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REGION/X' AGRICTJLTUR/il  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
OP  ^'^ISHINGTON ,  D.  C. 

’Status  of  Program 


The  regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  were  established  pursuant 
to  section  201o  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932 
(12  TJ«S.*Co  lll-i-S)  to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  for  agricultural 
purposGSo  Originally  there  were  12  regional  agricultural  credit  corpora¬ 
tions,  1  in  each  Federal  land  bank  district.  These  corporations  were 
supervised  and  controlled  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  until 
May  27>  1933»  when  such  supervision  and  control  v/as  transferred  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Adr-iinistration,  Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937  (12  U.S.C.  lll4.Bc),  the  12  corporations  v/ero 
merged  into  a  single  corporation,  the  Regional  ^igricultural  Credit 
Corporation  of  Washington,  D,  C, 

Public  Law  33.,  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved  .ii.pril  6,  19U9»  abolished 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Washington.,  D<>  C,, 
tro^nsf erred  its  functions  to  the  Secretary  of  iigricul ture ,  and  under 
section  1  (d)  provided  that: 

All  assets,  funds,  contro-cts,  oronerty,  claims,  and  rights,  all  records, 
and  all  liabilities  o.f  the  Corno ration  are  herob-v  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  The  revolving  fund  created,  by  section  8I4  -f  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933>  amended  (12  U,S,C,  lllj.8a),  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  perforr.iance  of  the  functions  specified  in  paragraphs 
(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  section,  including  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  therevdth,  ♦  *  ♦ 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  authority,  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  were 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  effective  April  I6,  19i|.9* 


i 
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FEDERAL  LAED  BAMS 

Subscriptions  to  Capital  Stock,  Federal  Land  Banks,  Revolving  Fund, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Treasury  Department 

LAEGUA&E 

Fieduction  in  Appropriations 

The  estimates  provide  the  following  new  language: 

Amounts  available  from  appropriations  are  hereby  reduced  in 
the  sums  hereinafter  set  forth,  such  sums  to  be  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  immediately 
upon  the  approval  of  this  act: 

The  total  amount  of  $125»000>000  in  the  revolving  fund  appro- 

priated  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Treasury  Department, 

as  authorized  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended 
(l2  U»S.C,  638),  for  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of 

the  Federal  land  banks. 

At  a  time  of  national  economic  distress  the  Congress,  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  approved  January  23»  1932  (T2  U.S.C,  698), 
provided  for  subscription  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  $125 >000,000  of  capital  stock  in  the  12  Federal 
land  banks.  This  $125,000,000  has  all  been  repaid  and  now  constitutes 
a  revolving  fund  available  for  subscription  to  capital  stock  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  application  by  any  Federal  land  bank, 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  contemplates  a  cooperative  farm  mortgage  loan 
system  supervised  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  farmers  who  use  the  services  of  the  system.  This  objective  has 
been  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  Federal  land  banks,  and  they  are  now 
completely  owned  by  the  farmers  who  use  them.  The  Federal  land  bank  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  farmers’  cooperative  credit  system  aims  to  operate  on  its  own 
resources  even  under  periods  of  agricultural  distress  and  its  interest 
rate  and  other  operating  policies  are  designed  to  make  this  possible  in¬ 
sofar  as  conditions  can  be  foreseen  and  met  by  prudent  business  practices. 

The  Federal  land  banks  and  nationa-l  farm  loan  associations  are  in  a 
greatly  strengthened  net  worth  position.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
there  are  numerous  steps  the  banks  can  take  to  effectively  meet  operating 
problems  which  are  limited  to  individual  districts,  including  inter-bank 
assistance.  Therefore  the  banks  consider  they  have  sufficient  resources, 
financial  and  othervdse,  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  worthy  members 
and  prospective  members  through  any  periods  of  distress  except  perhaps 
an  economic  emergency  of  a  Eatlon-wide  character  in  which  the  banks  might 
be  called  upon  again  to  finance  outsta,nding  farm  mortgage  debt  to  the 
extent  of  overtaxing  their  own  resources.  In  view  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  apparent  remoteness  of  any  such  emergency  as  mentioned 
above,  it  is  recommended  that  the  amount  of  $125,000,000  in  the  revolving 
fund  be  covered  into  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury. 


.  ■  1  ■■■ 
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WORKING  FUND,  AGRICULTURE,  GENERAL 


The  budget  schedule  reflects  working  funds  advanced  from  various  Depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act,  as  amended,  in  payment  for 
services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished. 

Funds  thus  advanced  are  made  available  to  Bureaus  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  allotment  and  are  obligated  in  amounts  shown  in  this 
schedule  under  the  heading  "Obligations  by  Allotments" .  Descriptions  of 
the  work  performed  for  other  departments  and  agencies  in  accordance  with 
these  working  fund  advances  are  included  in  the  "Statement  of  Obligations 
Under  Allotments,  Working  Funds,  etc."  provided  in  each  agency’s  section 
of  the  Explanatory  Notes, 

PAYMENTS  FROM  PROCEEDS  OF  SALES,  MOTOR-PROPELLED 
VEHICLES,  ETC.,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 

Under  the  Act  of  August  2,  19^6  (5  U.S.C,  llSd-l)  proceeds  of  sales  of 
vehicles,  equipment,  accessories,  and  other  items,  the  exchange  of  which 
is  authorized  by  law,  may  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  payment  for  the 
purchase  of  similar  items.  Receipts  from  this  source  are  set  up  in  a 
special  appropriation  account  and  are  available  for  the  replacement  of 
similar  items  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  in  which 
the  sale  is  made.  Any  unobligated  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  subsequently  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipt 

The  total  funds  available  to  the  Department  under  this  account  are  as 


follows: 

1949  —  Total  available  for 

obligation  . .  $l,4s6,127 

Balance  available  in  sub¬ 
sequent  year .  .  -12,016 

Total  obligations  ....  1,474,111 

.1950  —  (estimated  available)  ....  80g,0l6 

1951  —  (estimated  available)  . .  .  .•  550*000 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS,  DEPARTI-IENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  total  appropriations  or  estimates  of  the  Department  under  this  trust 
account  are  as  follows: 


1949  _ • .  $4gg,702 

1950  (estimated)  .  378,100 

1951  (estimated)  .  411, 6OO 


This  item  covers  funds  received  or  estimated  to  b e  received  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals  or  organizations  and  from 
State  or  local  government  organizations  for  carrying  out  certain  coopera¬ 
tive  agreements  betvfeen  such  individuals  or  organizations  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  its  activities,  as  authorized  by  law,  primarily 


-  - 

the  Act  of  May  15»  1S62'(5  UiS-.C*  establishing  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  (as  further  implemented  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919 
(5  U.S.C.  67^563)  )•  These  funds  are  depo,5ited  in,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  made  available  to  the,- Department , for  expenditure  under 
applicable  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  for  195p'ahd  1951 
approximate  and  preliminary  only,  since'it'is  difficult' to  estimate 
accurately  what  the  total  receipts  from  these  sources  will  be  in  any 
given  year.  •  ■  • 

A  distribution  of  .tliis  fund  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  sched¬ 
ule's  of  individual  bureaus  and  offices.. 

Pbllovdng  are  a  few  examples-  of  the  types  of.  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  Department  and  financed  by  contributed  funds: 

For  cooperative  white  pine 
-blister  rust  control 

For  cooperative  cotton  seed 
investigations 

For'the  testing  of  insect¬ 
icides  to  control 
insects  affecting; sugar 
beets  grown  for  seed 

EETUBh  .OF  EXCESS  DEPOSITS  FOR  EEFRODUCTIONS  OF 
FHOTOGRAPES,^' MOSAICS,  ADD  MAPS 

This  trust  account  has  been  established  to  refund  to  farmers  and  others 
any  excess  amounts  deposited  into  the.  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  aerial 
or  other  photographs.,  mosaics,,  and  maps  which  have  been  obtained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  authorized  work  of  the  Department.  The  Department  is 
authorized  to  sell  these  reproductions  (at  not  less  than  their  estimated 
cost)  by  the  Act  of  .February  16,  193S  (-J  U.S.C.  I387)*  Funds  received 
for  the  purchase  of  such  reproductions  are  deposited  into  the  Treasury. 
When  the'hctdal  cost  has  been  determined,  the  amounts  deposited  in  excess 
of  such  costs  are  refunded  to  the  purchasers  from  this  account.  The 
total  appropriations  or  estimates  for  such  refunds  are  as  follows: 


1949  . '$1,419 

,1950  (estimated)  .  SCO 

1951 .( estimated)  . .  800 


A  distribution  of  the  funds  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  sched¬ 
ules  of  individual  bureaus  and  offices. 


Cooperatives  in  California,  •  I-da^o , 
and  other  Western  States 

California  Planting  Cotton  Seed_' 
Distributors  of  Bakersfield, 
California 

Beet  Sugar  Development  Foundation, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Section  3OI;  Tliis  section  relates  to  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  the  Department  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
total  aquisition  of  such  vehicles  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
limited  to  the  total  number  indicated  for  purchase  in  the  passenger 
motor  vehicle  statements  in  the  Budget. 

It  is  proposed  to  delete  the  provisions  included  in  the  1950  Agricultur- 
al  Appropriation  Act  which  (l)  limit  the  purchase  of  motor  propelled 
vehicles  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  indicated  for  purchase  by  the 
Department  under  the  "Statement  of  Proposed  Obligations  for  Purchase  and 
Hire  of  Passenger  Motor  Vehicles"  in  the  Budget,  and  (2)  permit  increases 
in  automobile  purchases  commensurate  with  appropriation  increases  above 
the  Budget.  The "elimination  of  these  provisions  are  proposed  since  the 
number  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  proposed  to  be  replaced  in  fiscal  year 
1951  represents  minimum  requirements  for  performance  of  the  work  proposed 
in  the  1951  Budget.  It  is  also  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "obligations" 
in  lieu  of  "expenditures"  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  the  correct  title 
of  the  "Statement  of  Proposed  Obligations  for  the  Purchase  and  Hire  of 
Passenger  Motor  Vehicles"  appearing  in  the  Budget. 

Section  302*.  This  section  provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act  against  the  employment  of  aliens. 

Section  303*  This  section  authorizes  expenditures  from  appropriations 
contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  health  service  . 
programs  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  g,  19^6  (5  U.S.C.  I50)  includ¬ 
ing  the  continuation  of  existing  emergency  rooms  until  an  adequate 
health  service  program  can  bo  developed  for  all  employees  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  . 

Section  30^^  This  section  authorizes  the  Department  to  pay  awards, 
compromises,  or  settlements  pursuant  to  the  Eederal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
approved  August  2,  19^6  (2S  U.S.C.  2672),  from  funds  available  to  the 
Department  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  proposed  changes  in  language  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  simplifying 
and  shortening  the  wording  of  the  item. 

Section  "505;  This  section  continues  the  restriction  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  who  are  members  of  an  organization  of  Government  enploy- 
ees  who  assert  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  advocates,  or  who  are  members  of  an  organization  that 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
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Section  This  section  continues  the  language  providing  that  limita¬ 

tions  on  amounts  expended  for  personal  services  under  appropriations 
in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  shall  not  apply  to  lump-sum  leave 
payments  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  December  21,  19^4, 

Section  307^  This  section  provides  that  the  funds  available  to  the  De¬ 
partment  may  be  used  for  printing  and  binding. 

The  insertion  of  the  vfords  "including  the  purchase  of  reprints  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  articles"  is  proposed  to  restore  authority  included 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  from  1935  19^9> 

inadvertently  omitted  from  the  1950  Budget.  This  provision  authorized 
purchase  of  reprints  directlj;;  from  scientific  and  technical  journals  at 
usual  reprint  costs,  thus  eliminating  additional  clerical  work  of  secur¬ 
ing  v/aivers  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 


,,  ^ 
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